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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  CANONS  OF  THS  APOSTLES. 
Hlflcorical  «Ml  Crltica),  Tnailated  from  th«  Litin,  ^  Inh  Cbu*,  D.  D. 

LfTRODUCTORY    NoTE. 

[Ths  author  of  this  Dissertation  De  Codice  Canonum^  qui  Apot' 
idorum  nomine  circumferuntur,  is  Dr.  O.  C.  Krabbe,  now  a  Fn>» 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Kiel.     To  say  nothing  of  his  other 
highly  valuable  productions,  his  work  in  German  on  the  Origia 
and  Contents  of  the  A|X)3tolical  Constitutions  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  being  akin  to  the  small  Latin  work  now  presented 
in  an  English  dress.     It  was  a  Prize  Essay  at  the  University  of 
Bonn.     It  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pagea 
It  introduces  the  reader  to  a  dark  but  deeply  interesting  period 
of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  to  all  who  are  prepared  to  enter 
on  a  fundamental  investigation,it  famishes  important  aid  in  solving 
one  of  the  roost  difficult  problems,  and  in  understanding  the  state 
of  the  ancient  church.     It  is  already  translated  from  the  German ; 
and,  probably,  it  will  soon  be  published  in  connection  with  an 
English  version  of  the  so  called  Apostolical  constitutions  and  ca- 
nons of  the  Apostlea    Indeed,  from  the  evidence  of  manuscript^ 
the  canons  of  the  Apostles  jseem  once  to  have  constituted  a  con- 
cluding chapter  (47th)  of  the  Eighth  and  last   Book   of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.    But,  in  the  present  Article,  they  aie 
treated  as  a  distinct  coUectioa 
Vol*  IV.  No.  13.  1 
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2  The  Canons  o/tfis  AposOes.  [Feb. 

It  is  nnnecessary  here  to  speak  of  the  mighty  influence  which 
these  canons  have  had,  or  of  their  importance  in  shedding  light 
on  the  history  of  Christendom.  And  it  would  be  wrong  to  detain 
the  reader  by  apologies,  or  criticisms,  or  commendations.  In  the 
few  instances  in  which  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  add  anything, 
it  has  been  added  by  the  translator,  and  included  in  brackets. — 
Ta.] 

From  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  a  new  and  bright- 
er day  shone  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  well  as  on  all  the  de- 
partments of  Theology.     For  there  have  been  men  now  men- 
tioned among  theologians  with  merited  praise,  who,  when  they 
had  received  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  speaking,  applied  the 
torch  as  it  were,  of  criticism  to  the  thick  darkness  of  errors,  and 
summoned  to  a  more  accurate   examination  various  statements 
which,  although  commonly  admitted,  were  yet  not  placed  beyond 
doubt     They  felt  themselves  under  special  obligations  to  go  back 
to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and  inspect  carefully 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Romish  church  had  been  resting. 
But  the  more  they  penetrated  into  the  most  interior  recesses  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  explored  critically  the  sources  them- 
selves, the  better  they  have  understood  that  many  things  by 
which  the  Romish  church  has  assumed  her  authority,  and  sus- 
tained herself  for  so  many  ages,  are  nothing  else  than  inventions 
destitute  of  all  firm  and  stable  foimdalion.     When  those  reform- 
ers, therefore,  applied  themselves  zealously  to  draw  from  the 
Ibuntains  of  history  the  means  of  combating  the  theologians  of 
Rome,  it  could  not  but  occur  that  they  should  not  only  reject 
many  vain  and  absurd  notions,  but  even  refute  and  annihilate 
them.     In  breaking  the  supports  of  the  Papal  domination,  what 
Immortal  glory  they  acquired  to  themselves  by  proving  the  falsity 
of  the  Decretal  Epistles,  to  say  nothing  of  anythiug  else,  no  one 
needs  to  be  informed. 

But  among  the  ancient  writings  which  in  former  times,  were 
advanced  to  great  power  and  authority,  and  which  helped  to  sus- 
tain the  Popes  in  establishing  some  of  their  institutes  and  de- 
crees, have  been  also  the  canons,  which  were  circulated  in  the 
same  of  the  holy  apostles.t    Nor  have  there  been  wanting  in  the 

'  Kavovcf  kKKXmfi(i(7TiKoi  Tuv  aifTiJv  dyl»v  uTToaroXuv,  Th^9  tUe  hook  in  the 
Freiu;h  king's  library,  ldU6,  is  entitled  :  In  Dionyaiuf  Exigwis:  Regttl»e  £c- 
elesiasticae  Banctorum  ApoBtolorum,  prolatae  per  Clementem  ecolesiae  Roma- 
nae  pontificem.    And  in  the  king's  Greek  collection  of  canona,  2430 :  Kav^^c 
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^Bi7.]  Opuimms  concerning  them.  3* 

cilhoKc  ^Mue^  those  vtho  against  all  appearance  ot  trnth  wonld 

dwe  to  fmlcn  these  canons  on  the  apostles,  and  not  hesitate  to  set 

them  forth  as   apostolical     Before  the  Reformation,  therefore, 

tkwse  canons  had  great  anthority,  and  were  even  received  into 

tbe  body  of  tbe  canon  law ;  nor  did  popes  omit  to  quote  them  in 

B^Umg  contests  and  in  promulgating  laws. 

Bui  their  authority  was  shaken  and  diminished,  when  the  great- 
est distrost  \7as  awakened  respecting  all  writings  which  served 
to  perpetuate  and  sustain  the  papal  domination.    At  last,  their 
whole  force  and  influence  were  destroyed,  when  it  was  proved  by 
the  gravest  reasons,  that  these  canons  are  not  a  work  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  can  rightfully  be  ascribed  neither  to  the  apostles  nor  to 
Clement  of  Home.     This>  became  the  united  and  harmonious 
voice  of  all  the  intelligent,  including  even  theologians  of  the  cath- 
ohc  church.     But  respecting  the  origin  of  the  canons  there  were 
among  theologians  various  opinions.     No  one  was  presented  that 
united  all  solTrages.     Though  most  agreed  in  denying  that  the 
canons  are  of  apostolic  origin,  yet  in  forming  a  judgment  how  they 
arose,  and  to  what  age  they  are  to  be  adjudged,  there  was  much 
diversity.     But  at  what  time  they  came  into  existence,  where 
they  first  appeared,  who  collected  them,  and  why  they  bear  the 
name  of  the  apostles,  all  will  readily  perceive  to  be  inquiries  of 
no  small  importance. 

And  to  me,  as  I  approach  this  question  to  be  solved  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  canons,  it  seems  requisite,  that,  after  narrating 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  opinions  of  learned  men  respecting  this 
matter,  and  examining  diligently  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients^ 
I  should  institute  a  discussion  concerning  the  number  and  author- 
ity of  the  canons.  Then  we  must  proceed  to  consider  whether 
they  have  one  author,  or  are  a  collection  of  separate  canons  which 
arose  in  the  early  Christian  church.  Finally,  if  on  this  point  we 
arrive  at  any  certainty,  we  must  inquire  whether,  by  examining  the 
canons  themselves  more  carefully,  and  taking  into  view  external 
considerations,  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  more  exactly  the 
time  in  which  they  arose. 

I  Let  us  present  the  most  important  opinions  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  concerning  the  canons. 


•Hutyofuvot  Tutv  ufTO^roTMnf,  <Ji^  KX^fievroc.     Bat  in  llie  Latin  M«.  1203  :  Ap<M- 

toloram  Canones,  qui  pro  Clementem  Romannm  pontificom  de  Graeco  in  Lai- 

hiam  3icat  qaUi^a^  asacrunl,  dicuntur  esae  Iranslali,  sunt  quinquairinta.    Com- 

M/e  Cbiplerif  P^it*"-  Apo«t.  Opera,  Tom.  1.  p.  442;— alao  C.  J.  Can.  ed.  Bohm- 

er,  and  C  J-  Civ^    ^  O^rtlisfred. 
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4.  The  Canons  of  the  Apostles.  [Feb. 

The  first  were  the  well  known  Magdeburg  centnriators,i  who 
vehemently  impugned  their  apostolic  authority,  and  proved  clearly 
that  the  work  is  spurious,  and  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apostles. 
Turrianns,^  Binius,^  and  others  undertook  tho  defence  of  the  ca- 
nons, affirming  that  they  were  made  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
Influenced  by  zeal  for  the  order  of  things  as  established  around 
them,  they  were  led  into  this  opinion,  that,  by  the  aid  of  those 
ancient  regulations,  they  might,  at  their  pleasure,  commend  and 
confirm  certain  ecclesiastical  rites  and  various  institutes  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  But  the  attempt  was  made  in  vain.  For 
even  among  the  theologians  of  their  own  church,  this  opinion  has 
not  prevailed. 

But  along  with  others  who  descended  into  the  arena  against 
those  papists,  was  John  Daille,  far  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age,  and  one  of  the  rpost  acute ;  who  in  his  third  book  De  Pseude- 
pigraphis  Apostolicis,  entirely  overthrew  the  insane  opinion.  He 
put  forth  his  vigorous  efibrts  to  impugn  and  refute  also  the  opin- 
ion of  Albaspinaeus,  bishop  of  Baden,  who  had  contended  that 
this  ancient  collection  of  canons  was  nothing  else  than  a  summary 
and  abridgment  of  local  councils  and  of  matters  sanctioned  by  in- 
dividual bishops  of  the  Greek  churches  before  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil.* Then,  having  exploded  the  opinions  of  his  adversaries,  Dail- 
\k  proposes  his  own,  namely,  that  this-  apocryphal  collection  of 
canons,  completed,  did  not  become  known  before  the  fiflh  centu- 
ry, and  now  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  began  to  be  published.^ 

Among  the  catholic  theologians,  BeUanmrfi  and  Baromus"  ad- 
mit only  the  first  fifty  canons  to  be  legitimate ,-  the  rest,  which 
Dionysius  Exiguus  had  omitted  in  his  collection,  they  do  not 
think  to  be  of  legal  authority,  although  they  are  received  by 
the  Greeks. 

But  although  Natalis  Alexander?  Antordus  Fagi,^  Cabassutius^^ 

>  Ccritus.  Magdeb.  1.  Lib.  II.  c.  Vlf.  p  544. 

*  In  Tract,  pro  Canonibus  Apostolorum  et  0ecretalibui  Epistolis  contra 
Magd.  Lib.  I.  Florcnt.  1572,  1612. 

'  Praefat.  ad  canon.  Apost.  Tom.  1.  concil.  p.  J4  ;  where  he  acknowledges 
all  as  genuine  and  apostolical,  i>xcept  the  65th  canon  and  the  84th,  which  he 
would  haye  expunged. 

*  De  Antiq.  Eccles.  Ritib.  Lib.  I  Obs.  13. 

*  De  Pseudepigr.  Apost.  Lib.  III. 

*  De  Script.  Eccles.  p.  40,  41.  ed.  Colon.  1657. 

V  Annales  ad  A.  1U2.  n.  XIl.  •  Dissert.  17.  seculi  1.  p.  195. 

*  Ad  A.  C.  56.  p.  46.  ^  In  Notit.  EcclesiasL  Histor.  concil.  p.  7. 
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vad  ot\keTs,  embrmoe  the  opinion  of  Daille,  yet  many  haye  taken 

nixuddie  course  ;  -who  wonld  contend  that  all  those  canons  are 

indeed  ficthioas  and  spurious,  bat  that  their  origin  is  yery  ancient 

Nearest  to  Daille  comes  Peter  de  Marcia,^  who,  because  Fir* 

nuhanus  and  Cyprian,  dispating  with  Stephen,  bishop  of  Bomcr 

oonceniing  the  baptism  of  heretics,  made  not  the  least  mention 

of  the  canons,  oonjectores  that  these  canons  were  collected  and 

honored  with  the  name  of  the  apostles,  A.  D.  250,  and  that  this 

was  done  ai  a  certain  council  in  Iconium.    For  if  the  canons  had 

been  known  before  this,  it  cannot  be  explained  why  those  men 

did  not  appeal  to  them,  when  in  canons  XL VI,  XL VII,  and 

XLVni,  the  baptism  of  heretics  is  disapproyed.     I  confess  that 

this  oonjectare  seems  to  me  yery  reasonable.     And  to  this  one 

sigament  other  reasons  could  be  added,  and  other  canons  called 

inio  the  discussion. 

Bat  here  we  must  by  no  means  omit  to  mention  that  most 
learned  man,  William  Beyeridge,^  who  has  written  concerning 
the  apostolical  canons  with  so  much  acuteness  and  excellence 
that  his  opinion  is  approved  by  almost  all.  Although  he  has  not 
dared  to  affirm  either  that  they  were  written  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, or  that  they  were  dictated  to  Clement  of  Rome  as  an  aman* 
nensis,  yet  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  they  are  the  most  ancient 
canons  of  the  primitive  church.  That  canons  framed  by  apos- 
tolic men  in  the  end  qftke  second  cenJbwry  and  the  beginmng  of  the 
third,  everywhere  began  to  be  known,  nay,  that  the  collector 
both  of  the  canons  and  of  the  constitutions*  was  not  Clement  of 
Eome,  but  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  has  suspected  from  the  last 
canon.  There  are  indeed  many  things  in  which  I  rejoice  that  I 
agree  with  Beveridge,  but  nevertheless,  in  a  snbsequent  part  of 
this  essay,  where  I  exhibit  my  opinion  respecting  the  age  of  the 
canons,  reascms  are  given  why  in  the  main  point  I  dissent  from 
him.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  I  cannot  dissent 
fiom  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men  who  contend  that  the  whole 
of  the  last  canon  was  inserted  afterwanls  by  another  hand,  and, 
Aerelbre,  that  testimony  cannot  be  drawn  from  it  for  settling  the 
qnestioii  respecting  the  author  of  the  canons. 

We  mnst  now  come  to  txayee  recent  ecclesiastical  historians ; 
moat  of  whom,  however,  may  be  passed  over  in  silence.  For  ^ 
though  they  and  persons  occapied  with  ecclesiastical  law  had 

'  FetHM  de  Mmtfcft,  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  imperii.  Lib.  111.  c.  2. 

'  Codes  Canonam  JSccleaiae  PrimiUvae  Vindicatna  et  lilnatrataa.  Load. 
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most  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  canons,  and  settle  their  age 
by  solid  arguments,  yet  most  of  them,  I  know^  not  by  what  acci- 
dent, have  been  silent  on  the  subject.  They  have  seemed  to 
have  answered  sufficiently  the  demands  of  criticism,  if  they  have 
not  assumed  that  the  canons  came  from  the  apostolic  age,  and 
have  made  certain  conjectures  respecting  their  origin.  But  among 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  I  must  not  neglect  to  commend  one,  whose  opinion 
I  have  appropriated  to  my  own  use,  and  have  set  forth  more  co- 
piously, as  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  do.  It  is  SpUtler,^  whose 
merits  in  historical  erudition  connected  with  theology  are  very 
distinguished ;  and  who  has  treated  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
the  collection  of  canons,  but  not  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
particular  canons ;  and  has  stated  it  as  being  fully  ascertained 
that  these  canons,  in  the  earlier  ages,  arose  in  individual  church- 
es, which  claimed  to  themselves  apostolical  origin ;  and  that  for 
this  cause,  and  not  because  apostles  were  the  authors  of  the  ca- 
nons, any  precept  of  an  apostolic  church,  being  conformable  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  was  honored  with  the  name  of  an  apos- 
tolical canon.  Finally,  he  thought  that  the  separate  canons,  every- 
where scattered  in  the  apostolic  churches,  were  brought  into  a 
aoUection ;  but  afterwards  were  variously  modified. 

This  opinion  has  also  prevailed  ainong  more  recent  writers  on 
law.^  Most  of  them  have  judged  that  the  origin  of  the  canons  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  second  century  and  in  the  third ;  and  that  they, 
nevertheless,  contain  vestiges,  from  which  it  may  justly  be  con- 
eluded  that  they  were  afterwards  increased. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  judgments  which  have  been  pro- 
nonQced  respecting  the  canons,  it  will  sufficiently  appear  that 
learned  men  have  not  all  received  the  same  number,  but  have 
followed  various  and  conflicting  opinions  concerning  this  matter. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  show  what  has  been  proposed  correctly,  and 
what  otherwise,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  seems  to  be  to  institute 
a  discussion  concerning  the  number  and  authority  of  the  canons.  In 
this,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  examine  dihgently  and  estimate 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  that,  having  surveyed  these,  we 
may  discover  certain  common  principles,  as  it  were,  from  which, 
in  conjunction  with  internal  evidences,  the  origin  of  the  canons 
ean,  with  probability,  be  made  to  appear. 

'  Geschichte  des  Kanonischen  Rechti  biB  auf  die  Zeiten  des  falBchen  laidor. 
Ualle,  1778. 
*  Compaie  WalUr^  in  hia  Lehrbach  des  Kircbenrechts,  §  39.  s.  96.  3rd  Ed. 
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XL  II  IS  clear  Ibat  among  all  the  ancient  aathors,  John  of  An* 

6ocb  was  Ibe  fiist  who  mentioned  the  apostolic  canons,  and  these^ 

Ihe  whole  eight^-Jive^  as  belonging  to  the  volume  of  sacred  wiit- 

bp.    And,  Uie  Trullan  council,  in  their  second  canon,  having 

passed  a  favorable  decree  concerning  these  canons,)  and  after- 

ivsids  John  of  Damascas  having  received  them  into  the  catalogue 

of  holy  Scriptures,*  very  few  of  the  Greeks  have  called  in  qaes- 

tkn  their  apostolic  origin  and  anthority. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned,  who,  among  the  Greeks,  has  hesita' 
ted  to  ascribe  the  canons  to  the  apostles,  seems  to  be  Photiiia' 
But  the  Greeks,  as  they  never  disputed  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  the  canons,  always  retained  as  sacred  the  eighty-five. 
.  Among  the  LAtins  it  was  different  About  the  year  500,  Diony- 
aiBS  Exigaos,  (who  introduced  our  reckoning  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,)  by  translating  fifty  canons  from  Greek  into  Latin,  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Latin  church.  And,  to  this  time,  it  is  not 
known  why  he  did  not  translate  into  Latin  the  whole  eighty-five 
eanons,  and  give  them  all  to  the  Latin  church ;  whether  he  hap- 
pened to  have  only  Jiftif  canons  in  his  perhaps  mutilated  mana- 
script,  or  thought  he  ought  to  exclude  from  his  version  the  latter 
Auiy-five,  as  having  been  added  after  the  collection  was  made. 
Be  that  matter  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Latin  church  re- 
ceived only  the  first  fifty,  and  held  them  sacred. 

Nor  has  the  usage  of  the  church  been  changed  in  later  times. 
Bnt  canons,  advanced  to  greater  authority  as  having  come  from 
the  apostles,  have  in  many  things  been  made  arbiters.  And,  be 
it  remembered,  it  was  in  a  time  when  criticism  had  not  yet  been 
applied  to  ecclestastical  history,  that  no  one  opposed  their  claims. 
^  the  sixth  centnry  they  are  often  brought  forward  by  the  popes 
to  promote  the  papal  interests.  Their  power  and  authority  in- 
oeased  more  and  more ;  yet  no  more  than  the  fifty  came  into  use. 
This  is  easily  ascertained  from  the  controversy  of  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert, who,  when  he  contended  at  all  points  against  !Nicetas  Peo- 
tocatus  concerning  the  Sabbath,  loudly  asserted  that  all  the  oa- 

'  'EAf^e  de  lud  touto  rf  6yi^  ravi^  ffwod^  Ka^Xicra  icai  oiroiNSoiorara,  6aT9 
fuvttv  Koi  and  tov  vvv  ^c^omv^  koX  aa^dkeig  .  .  .  rot^f  ind  tuv  npd  ifiuv  dyUt¥ 
KOL  kvdo^uv  uwooToXuv  6y6offKovTa  irevre  Kavova^. 

'  De  Fide  Orthod.  Lib.  1 V.  c.  28. ' 

'  In  his  Bibliotheea,  Cod.  112;  in  his  Preface  to  the  Nomocaoon,  and  in 
JIatthaei  Bla«ian«  Upo^etipia:  Oif  fii^v  uX^^k  nal  roi)r  T^oftevov^  nw  d-yUw 
iwooTokMV,  el  Koi  rtvH  a^rodc  dfi^iioXoitc  Siu  tivoq  airiac  m<f<iVTO. 
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BOAS,  except  the  fifty,  were  apocryphal  It  appears  from  many 
passages  that  Oiatiaii  (A.  D.  1145)  thought  the  same.^ 

Having  now  briefly  stated  the  testimonies  concerning  the  col* 
lection  of  the  canons,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  origin  of  eadL 

All  who  have  diligently  examined  the  work,  mnst  have  discov- 
ered that  the  canons  have  not  proceeded  from  one  author.  The 
testimonies  of  the  ancients,  indeed,  pnrve  this.  For  often  in  the 
councils  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  fifth  century,  reference  is  tnade 
to  most  ancient  canons  to  which  various  names  are  given.  Let 
ns,  therefore,  trace  those  vestiges  which  may  yet  be  found  in  the 
early  ages,  and  bring  them  to  light,  that  the  origin  of  the  canons 
may  become  more  manifest 

IIL  The  council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  when«  in  their 
twenty-second  canon,  they  decreed  it  unlawful  for  the  clergy  af-* 
ter  the  death  of  a  bishop  to  seize  the  property  which  belonged  to 
him,  sanctioned  as  it  were  and  fortified  their  canon  by  adding,  m 
§iio  it  w  inUrdicted  in  the  anciMt  canam,  (nu&mi  nai  rotg  ttalcu 
nopiatw  amff6Qivtcu).  But  observe  how  wonderful  it  is,  if  we  in- 
spect the  matter  mofe  thoroughly.  Let  us  look  around  and  ex- 
amine whether  there  is  any  such  prohiKition  in  the  canons  of 
former  councils.  We  find  no  canon  except  our  fortieth  apostolic 
canon  which  expressly  orders  that  the  property  of  the  bishop  be 
not  lost,  nor  cease  to  be  at  his  disposal,  but  that  he  have  the 
power  of  leaving  it  to  whomsoever  he  may  pleased  In  view  of 
these  facts,  who  can  doubt  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the 
words  quoted,  pointed  to  our  canons  ?  In  passing,  let  us  here  re- 
mark, that  ancient  regulations  were  first  cited  under  the  name 
oi  apostolical  canons  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  3d4. 
(See  Zonarasi  p.  527,  and  Balsamon^  p.  76d.)>  At  that  council 
ftiere  were  present,  besides  many  other  bii^ops,  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  Flavins  of  Antioch,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Theodo- 
ms  of  Mopsuestia,— ^men  of  great  eminence  !No  one  wiU  deny 
that  the  regulation  presented  in  our  canon  LXVI,  [otherwise 
nambered  LXXIIL  and  LXXIV,}  is  similar  to  the  one  whi^ 

>  Gratian.  Dittinot.  16.  Pref.  and  Urban  II.  apod  Oratiaoom,  Dist.  33,  o.  6. 

*  Can.  XL.  "Earn  ^avepd  rd  Idia  roH  hnaK&tnv  wpayftaraf  elye  Koi  Idta  ix^ij 
Kot  i^epd  tH  KvpioKdj  Iv*  iHowriav  ixVi  ^^  ^^^^^  TeXevtiiv  6  hrltTKOiwc  oig  /9ov- 
Xeroi  Kot  <5f  povXerai  KardXeiiffat,  KtU  ^>  irpo^ei  twr  kKKXn<FiaffnK&¥  wpayfia- 
Titv  diammeiv  rd  rov  kinoK&Kov. 

*  M^  Xpfiv<u  ^rpdf  rd  k^^  /lifre  irapd,  rpi&v,  fiff  ri  ye  itapk  <MfO  rdv  itreMwav 
6oiu/ia^6fievw  Ko&aipua^ai,  6Xk^  y^  irXeUnfoc  owodcv  i>it^  Mi  tuv  i%  hrofh 
xiaCt  lut^i^c  ca2  ol  diroffroXutol  Kav6vec  Siopiaainv. 
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^  ba^e  ioserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  at  having  been  de- 
creed by  that  oounciL^ 

It  should  be  further  remarked,  that  the  Fathers  in  this  genend 
ooimci\,  A.  D.  381,  sent  epistles  to  Damaaus,  Ambrose,  and  other 
\»shops  tben  assembled  at  Rome,  in  which  from  an  ancient  ca- 
non, (Jlitlaio^*  re   w^  mtts  Oicptog  xcx^ri/x^  xoi  tnp  iymw  cV  N^ 
loia  xatti»n9  oQog^)  they  contended  it  ought  to  be  established  that 
iHshops  in  tbeir  own  parishes,  and  there  only,  with  the  assistance, 
if  tbey  think  proper,  of  other  neighboring  bishops,  should  give 
adiimtion  to  those  who  become  clerical  persons.    Nor  is  there 
any  law  more  ancient  than  the  Nicene  council,  except  canona 
IIV.  and  XV,  wbich  forbid  a  bishop's  leaving  his  own  parish, 
snd  pervading  that  of  another,  unless  a  reasonable  cause  con* 
straio  him.^ 

And  about  that  time  Evagrius  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  at 
Antioch,  having  been  ordained  by  no  one  except  his  predecessor 
Faulinus ;  which  Theodoret,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  B.  V. 
CL  23,  affirms  to  have  been  done  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
{mo^  top  ixxXiiat€ioTtxop  ^eoiior,) — nay,  contrary  to  many  canons^ 
(ma^  fioXXoog  xopopog.)^  But  manifestly  his  affirmation  is  in  bar* 
mony  with  the  canon  which  expressly  enjoins.  Let  a  bishop  be 
Ofdained  by  two  bishops  or  by  three,  (Entoxonog  leifforoviij&m 
wo  iwaxonmp  dvo  ^  tQi£f).  May  we  not  reasonably  infer  that 
Tbeodoret  had  in  his  mind  our  first  canon,  from  which  he  judged 
the  ordination  of  Evagrius  to  be  unlawful  ?  But  if  we  thorough- 
ly examine  the  other  canons,  tlie  seventy-sixth  presents  itself  to 
OS,  which  establishes  in  almost  so  many  words  the  judgment  of 

*  Can.  LXVf.  'EiriaKoircv  tcaniyopTf^evra  ini  rtva  irapik  a^ioniaruv  koX  irw- 
Twr  syKKruTciv,  Ko^iir^ai  oMv  dvayKolov  inrd  tup  imcminuv  kuv  fikv  anavr^a^ 
Kmi  uwoXoj^ai^  i^  iXeyx&eiif^  6piCe<r^ai  rd  hctrifuop  *  el  61  naXovfievoc  fti^  inraKoih 
•PC,  luUeur^u  Koi  devrepov^  inooreX^jOfiiwv  kit'  airdv  dvo  kKiaKonup  •  iuv  dk  xai 
pirru  Kora^pov^aac  fjo^  unavriiinf,  if  eifvodo^  uvo^vetr^u  icar'  airov  lii  doKowra, 
6fruc/*V  ^^^  Kepdaivetv  fvyitducuv. 

*  We  here  inae  Afae  two  canons  entire,  to  aroid  the  neeeatity  of  repetitioa 
beicaAer. — ^Can.  XIV.  'ETrmoianf  ftJi  i^elvtu  xaroAe^V^vra  ri^v  kavrod  iropouiop 
trtpf.  hrtmiS^if,  mov  inco  rXetovi^  Hvayiiai^ait  el  fi^  r<c  eiXoyof  alria  j  toUto 
fido^o^einf  avrdv  irauiv,  ic  irAeov  rt  tipioc  dwofUvop  attnv  rotf  Ueioi  Xo>v  einn- 
^aac  mf/t^uXkar&ai  *  Moi  tovto  Sk  oiuc  of  iavTov,  aX^  Kpiati  wqXKuv  kntOKonuip 
mai  ympaxA^ei  fuyiorjf.  Can.  XV.  EI  rtf  Kpea^vrepoc  H  Siokovoc  i}  AAwp  rov  «•> 
TtXvyou  TUP  K^ptsi^P  ^iraJUc^Of  ri)v  iovrot)  iropoixiov  e/f  kripav  uirtA^^  koL 
w^eXbff  furaarac  Siarpi^  iv  uXXq  irapoiKig.  irapd  yvufitiv  tov  Idiov  kntOKirimp  * 
TppTOP  tfXevo/tep  fniMTt  XtiTovpyeiv,  fiuXurra  ei  irpooKoXotfuvov  ai/Tdv  tov  intO' 
mw  ahrop  hraveX&clv  airx  ^xotKrev  kwifuvuv  Ty  uto^i^  •  uc  XaiKbc  fthroi 
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TWodoret:  A  bishop  most  not  gmtify  hi»  brother,  or  his  sou,  or 
any  other  kinsman  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  or  ordain  whom  he 
pleases . « .  Bot  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  let  the  oidination  be  in- 
valid^  Most  eleitrly,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  Theodoret  had' 
this  eanon  also  in  his  mind. 

If  BOW  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  time  of  the  Christian  church, 
isne  find  saeh  vestiges  of  the  canons  that  it  will  appear  that  they 
weie  even  then  known*  Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  most  proba- 
Uy  the  Nieene  oonncil  ttot  only  had  regard  to  these  canons,  but 
also  ooofiimed  and  more  amply  described  them.  We  shall  not 
deny  that  the  canons  were  in  use  before  this  council 

Tbns  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  when,  in  an  epistle  to 
Alexander^  bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  mentions  it  as  scanda* 
lous  in  many  bishops  that  they  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  ehnrch  several  persons  excommunicated  by  himself,  sustains 
his  opinion  by  these  words,  tif  ^te  anwnohnop  xarirtc  rovto  (Svp 
%mqdif.^  Who,  indeed,  is  there  whom  it  can  escape,  that  canons 
XIL  and  XIII  are  opposed  to  this  abuse  P  And  by  this  epistle, 
as  it  was  written  before  the  Nieene  council,  it  is  necessarily 
riiown  even  that  the  whole  council  were  acquainted  with  these 


The  Nioene  Rstheis^  when  they  had  in  mind  to  propose  and 
sanction  eertain  canons  concerning  eunuchs,  referred  to  earlier 
oanoBSt  in  which,  they  said,  the  same  precepts  were  contained. 
Now  oor  canons  exhibit  to  us  certain  precepts  concerning  en*> 
nnchs  ;4  so  that  it  can  be  affirmed^  without  any  doubtfulness,  that 
the  Nieene  Pathen  had  regard  to  these.  For  if  this  be  not  ad'* 
mitted,  where  can  be  found  any  other  canons  which  establish  the 
same  rules  concerning  eunuchs  ?  Wherever  we  may  search,  we 
find  nowhere  anything  similar,  except  in  our  canons. 

But  there  is  another  argument  which  confirms  our  conjecture. 

'  'Oti  oh  xph  MffKoirov  r^  &deX^  ^  vltft  ^  trip^  avyyevel  x^^l'^^^  f^  u$io- 

/m  r$c  hnaKon^t  ;r«poro»e4V  oi^  airroc  Pw2^t<u  • el  de  ric  rovro  iroty- 

eetf  uxvpoc  ftevkru  ij  ;^£f /vrov/a  .  . 

*  TlModoret,  Hist.  Eceles.  Lib.  1.  e.  3. 

*  C«B.  XIII.  EZ  nc  K^pixdc  17  AoJudr  li^opifffUPOf  ^rot  AdexroCt  liireX^iiv  kv 
krip^  ir^Xei  dtx^  ^w  ypafift/Uruv  avavatuuhff  &^opUie9&0  nat  6  ie^afuvo^  icai 

*  Can.  XXI.  Eifvovxoc  el  /ihf  k^  hnfpeiaf  6v^p6ircnf  tytverS  nc,  ^  kv  dioyfi^ 
6f^fpe^  rd avdpdv, ^  o^uc  1^,  luU  ianv  A^io^i  Mtrxoiro^ yivic^o  * — Can.  XXII. 
'O  iucpoTffpioffac  iavT^Ut  ^  yivetr&u  xXifpimbc '  aitrti^wT^^yapk^iv  iavrot  xdi 
T#r  Tov  ^906  djffuovpyiac  hc^pdf.  Con.  XXIII.  £Z  tic  xXvpiKdc  ^  iavrdv  iuipo- 
Tifptacti,  Ka^aipei<r&Q,  ^evri^c  7^  ^<^^v  kavrav. 
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TkA  Hxty-Mcoiia  aportpHoal  cBoon*  cspraartf  eraniMUMlt  tlitt  a 

oleiical  pefaom  be   depoMd,  if  lio  daoyhn  cleiml  ehwMtor 

Ibwi^h  fou  of  a  JaiHr,  or  of  a  gviitile.orof  ahantic;  bat  it  gnraa 

10  duectioo  what  ahall  be  done  to  him  who,  befofa  beiag  ordaiii* 

«i,  may  have  denied  Christ    Now  the  NicoDe  EiCheia  anign  to 

meh  ft  man  tkio  aano  pmushananl  that  is  assigaed  in  oor  apuatpl* 

ifilcaoon. 

And  it  is  evident  that  oor  caaoaa,  under  vaiions  namas  indeoA, 
V€ie  known  also  to  other  oounoilii  Thns  I  woakl  not  deny  that 
the  eoonoil  al  Aniiooh.  (A.  D.  341,)  ailnde  to  onr  canons  when 
they  mentiott  ^9g§»i9ig  ituiXiiamottmii  nai  afimisr^psr  N^f^«Mv« 
tt  ffcx^pev  ffMar  Mmpi90.  Nor  may  we  at  all  ooDJeotnro  tiiat  the 
aathor  of  oor  canons  ledneed  his  canons,  as  being  spniioos  and 
firtitJonaiy  into  harmony  with  the  canons  of  the  council  at  Antioeh, 
arhen  the  Fathcas  of  the  oonncil  affirm  them  to  be  aavic  tip  df> 


But  let  US  prodooe  another  testimony,  which  is  extant,  eon- 
cemiij^  the  caaomu  For  I  hold  it  to  be  certain  that  our  canons 
were  known  to  Athansaius,  He  refers  to  them  for  the  parpsss 
of  proving  that  his  being  deposed,  which  the  Afians  had  efieeted, 
was  oalawfuL  He  informs  us  that  he  was  removed  from  his  ee- 
desiastical  office,  without  being  sammoned  to  trial  before  a  eoaa- 
ol  of  l»sho|is,  and  without  being  oonvieted  by  his  opponents,  bnt 
being  ncoused  by  Aliens,  his  enemies,  unworthy  of  confidence. 
All  which,  lie  contends,  was  done  oootmry  to  a  constant  and  abid- 
ing canon  of  the  church.  ThiB  compels  us  to  think  that  Athana- 
sins  had  in  view  our  canon  LXXI V,^  which  direots  that  a  bish- 
op be  sammoned  to  trial  by  bishops,  and  if  he  aieet  them,  and  be 
oonvieted,  that  he  be  punished  by  the  council. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Athanasius  has  often 
quoted  ecclesiastical  canons  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  obvious 
they  acoQid  with  those  of  which  we  are  treating. 

But  let  OS  call  into  discussion  those  passages  which  are  extant 
in  Eusebius  concerning  our  canons.  Eusebius,  called  by  the  suf- 
fmges  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  to  the  office  of  bishop  at 
Antioeh,  declined  this  dignity,  because  he  thought  that  his  ac- 

'  Ei  TIC  gXiipiKdc  ^^  ^o^ov  &v&poinvov  *lovdaiov  ^  'EXAi/vof  ^  alperiKOV  iipn^ 
«rra<,  elfikv  5pof»a  XpurroVf  iarofiaXXiff&u,  el  6k  koX  rb  6vo/m  tov  /cX^/kikov,  co- 

* 'EsrioMoirov  marwiy^H'^^^  ^<  ^^v<  irapti  li^iomaruv  &v^ponruVf  KaXela&tu 
tkdp  arxmrflff*  "^^  '^^  ivteKovuv  k&v  fikv  &travT^  Koi  bftoXoyiiaif  ^  kXey- 
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eeptance  of  it  wonld  bo  contrary  to  an  apostolical  canon,  (avoff- 
toXutop  xapifa.)  In  liis  life  of  Constaniine,  B.  Ill  e.  61,  he  pre- 
sents us  an  epistle  of  the  emperor,  in  which  he  very  much  com- 
mends Eusebius  for  this ;  and  affirms  to  him  that  he  now  under- 
stands that  Eusebius  had  rightly  observed  the  ecclesiastical  ca- 
non, and  had  acted  in  accordance  with  apostolic  tradition.'  it  will 
now  appear  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  both  Eusebius  and 
Conslantine  referred  to  our  canon  XIV.^ 

It  remains  that  we  inspect  and  weigh  the  testimonies  of  the 
Latin  church.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  at  lirst  the  Latin 
church  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  canons ;  but  that  aAerwards 
she  attributed  great  power  and  authority  to  a  part  of  them.  The 
first  who  in  the  Roman  church  has  made  mention  of  them  is  Ju- 
lius, bisliop  of  Borne,  who  referred  to  these  canons,  when,  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Orieulal  bishops,  he  reproached  them  with  certain 
things  connected  with  the  deposing  of  Athanasius.  From  this, 
however,  we  cannot  conclnde  that  the  canons  were  then  of  force 
in  the  Western  church.  For,  probably,  Athanasius  had  informed 
Julius  concerning  this  canon ;  and  urged  upon  him  that,  relying 
on  this  canon,  which  the  Oriental  church  had  acknowledged,  he 
might  demonstrate  to  the  Greek  bishops  that  their  proceeding 
had  been  unlawful. 

At  length,  the  decree  of  Gelasius  ascribed  our  canons  to  the 
class  of  a|K)cryphal  books.  Concerning  this  decree  there  have 
been  the  roost  diverse  opinions.  Indeed,  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  conteud  that  no  council  was  ever  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  494, 
by  the  bishop  Gelasius.3  Others  think  it  altogether  uncertain 
whether  this  decree  was  ever  put  forth  by  Gelasius,  since  no  one 
mentiuus  it  till  three  hundred  years  afterwards.  But  others  (we 
need  mention  only  Beveridge)^  are  of  the  opinion  that,  even  if 
Gelasius  issued  a  decree  concerning  books  to  be  received  and  to 
be  rejeeled,  it  is,  nevertheless,  uncertain  whether  those  words, 
the  ajMcryphalbookqf  tke  canons  of  the  apostles,  (liber  cauonuA 


*  £u8('b.  Vila  Constant  Lib.  Hi.  c.  61.  .  .  Tdv  xavova  riig  ^KXTfaiwrriKn^ 
imtTT/jfiT/g  eif  uKpijieLav  ^vXax^tvra  .  .  .  kfififveiv  yovv  TOVTOig  urrep  upearu  re 
T(ft  ^t<ft    Koi  Ty  uTToaToXiK^  irapadoaei  ovfi^va  faiveraif  ehayi^. 

'  *E»maK07rov  fi^  i^eivai  KaraXeirlfavra  r^i;  iavTov  irapoiKiav,  krept^  kKtirffS^v, 
kHv  vrrd  irAeiwuv  uvayKu^eraif  ei  fiii  rig  e<)'Aoyog  alria  f  tovto  {Sia^oKKVif  airrbv 
troielv.  .  .  . 

*  Jo.  Pearson,  in  hia  Vindiciae  Epiatoloruni  Ignatii,  P.  I.  c.  4. 

*  Beveridge,  Codex  Canonuiu  Eccleaiae  Primitivae  Vindicatus,  Lib.  I.  o. 
IX.  §3. 
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A^fAovfim   afXKnyphns,)   proceeded    iVom    Crelastas   himMK 

This  opinkm  becomes  probable,  when  we  consider  that,  in  the 

nanascnpt  of  Jastell  and  in  other  mannscripts,  these  words  are 

nnnifeslly  wanting.     Besides,  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Bhetms,  oon* 

tends  that  the  canons  of  the  apostles  are  not  reoonnted  by  Gala* 

BQS  in  this  decree.     However  this  may  be,  we  understand  snfi« 

oeatly  from  Isidore  of  Seville*  that  the  Latin  church  rejected 

Aem  entirely,  and  ascribed  to  them  not  even  the  least  anthority. 

1%]8  being  made  clear,  we  easily  see  why  these  canons  have 

been  exdnded  from  later  collections  of  canons ;  as  has  been  done 

by  Idtoln  of  Biaga,^  by  Ferrand,  deacon  of  Carthage,^  and  by 

odiers.    At  least,  by  the  Ftoudo- Isidore,  they  were  given  out  to 

be  traly  apostolical  canons ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  received 

Bto  the  canonical  Law.     Bnt  although  in  the  seventh  century, 

and  in  later  centuries  also,  they  were  called  in  question,  yet  at 

length  they  dairoed  for  themselves  ecclesiastical  authority  and 


Bnt  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  canons  of  the  apoa> 
des  did  not  derive  their  origin  from  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
diat,  not  from  this  but  from  some  other  cause,  they  were  honored 
with  the  name  of  the  apostles.  In  this  our  age  men  have  indulged 
their  ingenuity  and  their  imagination ;  and  the  more  novel  their 
eonjectnres,  the  more  gmiifying  they  have  been  to  many.  Bnt 
in  proposing  and  amplifying  my  conjecture,  I  refer  to  Spittler, 
who,  if  there  is  need,  can  give  it  support^ 

Trom.  onr  survey  of  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  it  seems 
evident  that,  in  the  early  church,  single  canons  were  circulated 
mder  the  name  of  ancient  canons,  apostolical  canons,  ecclesiasti- 
eal  regulations,  and  ancient  law,  (naXat  xavoPB^  dnonroUxol  napo- 
f«?,  htxlfjiTiaoTinol  ^e<rfiof,  naXeuog  pofiog.)  Each  of  these  canons, 
although  made  and  sanctioned  by  later  persons,  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  apostles,  if  it  has  seemed  to  accord  with  their  doctrine, 
lliese  canons,  therefore,  were  called  apostolical,  not  [at  first]  from 
any  supposed  apostolical  authorship,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine  inculcated  in  them.     There   were  in  the  early  ages 

^  Isidor.  Hisp.  ap.  Anton.  Au^^stin.  Lib.  I.  de  emendat.  Gratiani  Dial.  Vi. 
Gratiani  Digest  XVI.  c.  1.  Canoues  qai  dicuntur  ApoBtoloram,  eed  quia  nee 
mdee  apoatolica  eoa  recepit,  nee  S.  S.  Patree  illia  aMenium  praebuerunt,  proeo, 
faod  ab  haereticis  sab  nomine  apostolonim  compoiiti  di^oseantar,  qaamvis 
in  iis  vtflia  ioTeniantor. 

'  Cofopare  Da  Pin,  Nov,  Btbl.  Aact.  Eccles.  Tom.  I.  p.  S3. 

'  Breriatjo  Canonam«  Comp.  Jastelli  Bibl.  Jafn  Can.  Vet  Tom.  I.  p.  419. 

*  See  Spittler'e  Gesehichte  dee  Kanoniseiien  Rechts,  p.  IS. 

Vol.  IV.  Na  la  2 
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vawsf  ehm^hes  or  parishes  to  which  there  were  ascribed,  aa 
it  were*  a  preeimoeBce  and  a  superior  authority,  becaose  they 
derived  their  origin  ffom  apostles ;  whence  there  was  given  to 
them  the  name  of  apostolical  churches. 

After  having  diligently  examined  all  the  testimonies,  I  would 
now,  without  any  hesitancy,  contend  that  all  the  canons  arose, 
one  after  another,  in  single  churches  of  the  first  centuries,  natil, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  here  and  there,  they  wore  brought 
mto  one  collection. 

IV.  Let  Qs  now  see  at  what  tinne  the  single  canons  first  appear* 
ed.  To  guard  against  transgressing  the  proposed  limits  of  this 
dissertation,  it  will  doubtless  be  best  to  place  together  several 
eaaons  and  exhibit  our  judgment  eonoerniug  them. 

As  to  the  first  two  canons,  they  order  expressly  that  a  bishop 
be  ordained  by  two  or  three  bishops ;  but  a  presbyter,  a  deacon  and 
any  other  clerical  person,  by  one  bishop.'  But  how  alien  this  rule 
is  from  the  apostolic  times !  This  we  sufficiently  perceive  ffom 
tha  terms  employed.  For  who  does  not  know  that,  in  the  apos* 
tolie  agQ,  there  was  no  distinction  between  presbyter  and  bishop? 
And  Uttoe  in  our  canons  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter  are  distinguish^ 
ad  in  authority,  in  office  and  eveu  in  rank,  it  is  evident  that  this 
distinctimi  is  most  unsuitable  to  the  apostolic  age,  in  which  these 
Mines  were  used  promiscuonsiy.  To  what  age  do  we  assiga 
these  canons  ?  Certainly  to  one  in  which  there  was  adistiaotioa 
between  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter,  and  a  new  sigaificatien 
had  Gome  into  use.  Besides,  we  find  an  indication  of  the  time 
^  their  origin  in  the  mention  of  ^  other  elerical ptr$onSf  {oi  Imr 
moi  uX>iQ9Mo{.}  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  right  to  conclude  that 
these  canons  were  framed  at  that  time  when  the  inferior  clerical 
orders  in  the  chureh  were  constituted.  Now  since  TertuUian,  in 
his  work  De  Preescriptione  Haereticorum,  c  41.  mentions  the  in- 
ferior orders,  and  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  writer  that  has  mentiei^ 
ed  them,  it  follows  that  these  canons  are  to  be  adjudged  to  the  con- 
eluding  part  of  the  second  century. 

In  canons  III,  IV.  and  V,  certain  regulations  are  presented  im 
respect  to  the  first  fruits  which  were  to  be  offered.  As  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  origin  of  these  was  not  apostolical,  I  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  the  subject  But  no  one  who  has  carefully  considered 
the  matter,  will  deny  that  these  canons  pertain  to  the  Mosaic  law, 

*  Can.  I.  '^iriaKOiKog  x^^pofoveio'doi  ^9rd  imcKomfv  im  ^  rpiuv,  and  Can.  II. 
piKoL 
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in  tbe  JhrngBtion  of  ^vrbich  all,  in  the  apcMtoUc  sg^  ipdto  agreadL 

TUs  aoeieai  obaervanee  of  Ihe  Jewish  cltiimh«  towaids  the  dove 

ottbevhiid  eeotuiy,  when  bish<^  anogftted  to  themaelvee  in* 

emsed  aiithority,  prevailed  ao  much  that  fraits  were  not  only 

affiKed  by  tke  faithful,  but  were  distribated  by  the  biahope  to  ail 

othen  who  were  needy.     Of  this  Origan  is  a  most  enbatantial 

wiuien ;  from  >irhoee  teatimony  it  ie  abundantly  evident,  that  the 

oolom  oi  ofiering  first  fniite  was  already  in  his  time  exeeediogly 

SMUDOO.^ 

Hie  Jg^  cawMi,  a  moat  dangefons  rock  to  the  Boman  cbnroh, 
tikibita  the  regulation  that  no  bishop,  presbylen  or  deacon,  pot 
away  his  wife  under  inretext  of  religion ;  and  the  sevmih  incal* 
cstes  that  no  one  of  the  clergy  undertake  secular  csres.>  Eaeli 
of  these  canons  is  so  consentaneous  with  the  apostolic  age,  that 
nothing  hinders  our  supposing  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  apostolia 
meo.  The  subject  of  the  sisak  canon  sufficiently  explains  why, 
in  the  Western  <^urch  where  celibacy  was  held  in  great  honor, 
oor  canons,  of  whioh  those  jast  now  quoted  are  unfavomble  Is 
eelibscy,  were  received  so  tardily. 

Then  in  the  eighth  canon  it  is  forbidden  that  any  bishop,  or  pres* 
byter,  or  deacon,  celebrate  the  sacred  day  of  the  Fassover  (East» 
er]  belbre  the  vernal  equinox,  with  the  Jews,  under  penalty  of 
being  deposed.^  Bat  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  U>  any  one, 
that  I  moat  confidently  adjudge  this  canon  to  the  end  of  the  see* 
end  centory,  if  I  present  briefly  the  reasons  of  thia  judgment 
What !  Jb  any  canon  sanctioned,  unless  there  be  some  causa 
requiring  its  promulgation  ?  No,  most  certainly.  Now  let  us  in* 
spect  the  canon.  From  what  cause  was  it  possible  to  decree 
that  the  FSassover  be  not  kept  before  the  vernal  equinox,  with  the 
Jews  ?  Doubtless  from  the  cause  that,  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
decree,  there  had  arisen  many  and  vehement  contentions  respect- 
ing the  day  on  which  the  F&ssover  was  to  be  celebrated.  The 
eancm,  therefore,  fita  precisely  the  end  of  the  second  century, 

^  Origen  contra  Celsam,  Lib.  VII L  p.  400,  ed.  CunUbrig.  KeAcrof  /ihv  <5ai- 
fUTtoic  avarfdivai  poffXerai  •  ^fietc  ^^  ^V  fl^ovrtf  (37.a(TTri(juTu  fj  y^  poravffv  xop- 
rmf .  .  .  «  iJ?  ruf  uirapxtic  ^ifoSidufiriv,  rovru  xa}  rik^  evx'^i^  uvaTrefiKouev,  Ixovre^ 
^p^upea  fiiymv,  dieXtfXv&ora  tov^  ohpavwg^  'lijaovvt  rdv  viuv  tov  i^eov. 

'  Can.  VI.    'EiricKOKO^  fj  Kp^.OfivTepoc  ^  StuKoihg  rrfv  lavrav  ywaiKa  fiy  U^aX- 

Xrru  irpo^aei  eOXafieiac '  ^^v  6h  kK^iO^ij  utpofii^ea^ui  •  I'Triuevutv  cJt,  Kai&aipclcr^u. 

Cm.  ViL  'ETTttTKOiroc  ^  'Kpeajivrppo^  7}  dtuKovoc  KoafttKu^  (^povrlSac  ji^i  uvaXafi^a- 

wiff&ti-  eidk/i^,  KO&atpe'Kr&u. 

'  Cm.  Vill.  &  TIC  hritrKowo^f^irpefffiifTepo^  ^  diuxovo^  tt/v  uyiav  tov  itdaxa  iffii- 

pttv  irpd  TifC  ioptvti^  iorifiepiai  furii.  *\ovdai<,fV  hnreXeaeit  Ka<^aipeia^u. 
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when  th»  qoestion  was  most  vehemently  agitated  between  Vic- 
tor»  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Smyrna. 

The  next  two  canons,  (IX.  and  X,)  treat  conoeming  the  holy 
oommunion  to  be  received  by  all  the  faithful,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  whenever  they  enter  the  church.^  It  is  with  good  reason 
that  Bevehdge  refutes  the  opinion  of  Daille,  who,  because  adhe- 
Dents  of  the  Roman  church  leave  the  place  of  worohip  without 
partaking  of  the  host,  and  thus  she  does  not  observe  those  ca- 
nons, confidently  infers  that  she  did  not  acknowledge  their  apos- 
tohc  origin*  But  what  to  us  is  the  Roman  church  ?  It  belongs 
to  herself  to  see  why  she  follows  another  fashion.  Her  usage 
and  custom  can  bring  nothing  against  the  antiquity  of  our  canons. 
So  far  are  these  canons  from  being  at  variance  with  the  observ* 
ances  of  the  second  century,  that  they  fit  them  exactly.  Let  us 
consult  the  Fathers  of  that  century.  Justin  Martyr  at  once  pre* 
sents  himself,  and  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  our  statement 
In  his  Apology,  when  he  describes  the  eucharist  to  Antoninus  Pi- 
ns, he  says  expressly  of  the  Christians  that  they  all  assembled  on 
Simday,  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
to  an  address  from  the  bishop.  Then  all  arose  together  to  pmy ; 
and,  when  prayers  were  ended,  there  was  an  offisring  of  bread 
and  vrine.  The  bishop  gave  thanks.  The  peofde  responded, 
Amen.  Distribution  was  made,  and  each  partook.^  It  is  obvi* 
ous,  therefore,  that  in  this  century  the  eucharist  was  oelebmted 
by  all  Christians,  as  often  as  they  came  together.  It  is  not,  then, 
alien  from  the  observances  of  the  second  century,  if  our  canons 
threaten  excommunication  to  clerical  and  lay  persons  who  do  not 
partake  of  the  communion,  when  an  offering  is  made.  ' 

*  Can.  IX.  El  rtf  imaKono^  /}  TcpeciSvTepog  ti  diuKovof  $  U  rov  KaroXoyov  rov 
lepariKov  izpou^pug  yevofisvrjg  ft^  ^tra^A^ioif  ti^v  alriav  ei-ruTu  '  Kal  lav  evh)yo( 
^,  ffvyyvofitj^  Tvyxav^Tu  •  el  6h  ^t)  Xlyri.  tupopiCio'^u,  wf  aiTLoc  p7At^jjq  yevofievo^ 
T<^  Xo^  Koi  {fTTovoiav  ^fiTTOt^crac  KaTu  TOO  TrpoaeveyKavTOC.  Can.  X.  ITavrof  rat)f 
elai6vrac  iriaroi^c  k<U  tuv  ypa^Ctv  uKobovra^^  uff  wapafttvovrac  S^  r^  irpotrevxy  xai 
ry  dyl^  fieToXtpjfett  i^c  ora^iav  kfiKotoovrtiQ  rg  iKK^riai^^  u^pi^e<r&ai  XP'I- 

•  [Apol.  I.  c.  67.  KoZ  Tij  Tov  iiXiov  Xeyo/ievg  Vf^^p^  irtivruv  Murii  iroXei^  i) 
Aypoi>c  fievoifTuv  M  rb  aitrd  Gvv£?.£vaig  yiverai,  Kal  rtk  uiroirviifiovevfiaTa  twv 
^TTOffroXuv,  rj  ril  avyypdfifiara  tuv  wpoiprfTuv  uvayivucKercu  (UxptQ  tyxupei. 
"ElTa  navaafievov  tov  dvayti'wf /corrof,  6  npoeuTdc  did,  ?Myov  t^v  vovBealav  KoJt 
irpSKkfiaiv  T^f  TUV  KokCtv  tovtuv  fiifi7}(T€uc  TTOLeiTai.  'ETTEiTa  aviOTu/ie^a  koiv^ 
ir&vreci  ««^  evxtic  iri/jtiro/iev  •  «a?,  <jf  irpoi^fievj  Travaafihuv  ijfiuv  r^c  ^vxv^t 
uproc  vpoa^perai  koX  divoq  Kal  idup ;  koX  6  npoeoTu^  evx(ic  6/iok>g  xal  tvxapur- 
riOf,  datj  dvvafug  avT(,>,  uvaTrifiKet,  Koi  6  Xoof  avevi^n/iel  Xeyuv  rd  afiiv  •  Koi  ^ 
iiddocic  Kal  ij  fieTaXipjfic  uirb  tuv  ci'^opiar^  ^ivruv  iKuoTift  yiverai.] 
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\k  te  next  two  canons,  (XI  and  XH,)  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 

vwt  their  berin^  adjodged  to  the  apoetdio  age.    That  they  who 

ue  go^  of  a  want  of  rectitude  or  of  trath,  be  kept  from  the  com" 

nniBioa,  agrees  moat  folly  with  the  first  times  of  the  Christian 

ctoreb. 

To  the  MrtBemMh  canon  another  time  must  be  assigned.  Here 
(mnmendatory  lertters  sure  mentioned.  The  ecclesiastical  custom 
of  ^ring  soeh  letters  to  those  who  were  sent  fWmi  another  Tici* 
nity.Sfose  in  the  third  csentory,  when,  in  the  time  of  persecutiotis» 
die  serenl  ehniclies  -were  obliged  to  nse  the  ntmosi  caotion,  lest 
tkey shonld  reeeiTe  a  saerst  Heathen  or  heretic;  [or  rather,  the 
wston  which  ^ery  natamlly  began  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
then  became  spectelly  important] 

Coneeming  eaiKinB  XIV.  and  XV.  we  hare  already  treated, 
and  shown  that  regard  was  had  to  these  canons  in  snbseqaent 
thiie«.  It  remains  that  we  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  canons 
XIV,  XV.  and  XVI,  contatin  nothing  which  departs  from  the 
apostolic  age;  and  therefore,  although  perhaps  they  were  fmmed 
at  a  later  time,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  may  have  belonged  to 
die  apostolic  pmod,  if  we  judge  merely  from  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  [Bot  sorely  the  author  would  not  contend  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  sach  absolute  contml  orer  Presbyters  was 
given  to  a  faMthop,  as  is  assumed  in  canon  XV. ;  nor  that  the  in* 
fisrior  ciders  swelling  '  the  catalogue  of  clerical  persons,'  had  al- 
ready been  introdnoed.] 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  f<^lowing  canons,  namely,  XVII, 
XVni,  XIX.  and  XX,  coneeming  which  the  same  judgment  is 
to  be  pnmoQBced.  Nothing  can  he  ibimd  in  them  that  does  not 
accord  with  the  primitive  church.  [But  here  we  would  make  the 
same  remark  which  we  made  on  the  preceding  paragraph.  Be- 
gdes»  the  misinterpretation  of  1  Tim.  3:  2,  (a  consequence  and  a 
cause  of  much  error,)  the  mention  of  '  the  sacertkial  catalogue,' 
and  pediaps  some  other  things  in  these  canons,  seem  to  betmy  an 
ascetic,  hierarchical  and  Judaiaing  spirit  and  tendency.] 

The  fear  canons  which  follow,  (XXI,  XXII,  XXIII  and 
XXIV,)  deeree  that  he  who  has  mutilated  himself,  never  be 
nade  a  deigyiaan ;  and  diat  if  a  clergyman  has  mutilated  himself, 
he  be  deposed ;  bat  tf  a  kymau,  that  he  be  separated  from  oom- 
munion  three  years.  DailJ^  has,  I  think,  correctly  remarked  that 
sanoas  have  not  been  established  and  promulgated  in  the  ehnich 
hefeie  some  fiMst  gave  oeoaaieB  for  their  being  introduced.  Bat 
if  we  examine  the  history  of  the  primitive  church  whether  there 
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may  be  any  example  which  might  have  given  oocasioa  for  these 
canons,  we  do  not  search  long  in  vain.  From  the  preceding  part 
of  our  discussion  it  followed,  that  our  canons  were  at  least  more 
ancient  than  the  Nicene  council  Epiphanins,  that  most  grave 
reprover  of  heretics,  describes  at  large  the  heresy  of  the  Vato- 
sians,  who  mutilated  themselves.  (Haeres.  Vales,  58.  Eial  di 
ndti^  dnoTioniH.)  But  let  us  recollect  that  bloody  act  which, 
as  all  know,  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  the  early  choroh 
performed  upon  himself;  Origen  I  mean,  who,  borne  away  by 
insane  and  perverse  juvenile  ardor,  perpetrated  against  himself 
such  a  Clime.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  these  ca- 
nons were  not  in  existence  when  this  deed  was  performed  by 
Origen ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deed  of  Ongen  occa- 
sioned  the  establishing  of  these  canons,  so  that  it  was  forbidden, 
under  penalty  of  being  deposed  or  separated,  that  any  similar  act 
be  done  under  the  semblance  of  piety.  ^ 

Although  we  assign  also  to  this  time  canons  XXV.  and  XXVI, 
as  being  consonant  with  apostolic  doctrine,  yet  we  do  not  assign 
to  it  canon  XXVII,  beccuise  there  is  in  it  a  mention  of  the  minor 
orders ;  about  which  circumstance  we  have  already  spoken. 

Nor  can  we  in  any  manner  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Dailie,  who, 
with  arguments  that  are  not  valid,  impugns  the  antiquity  even  of 
canon  XXVUL  This  canon  commands  that  a  bishop,  presbyter, 
or  deacon  striking  believers  who  sin,  or  unbelievers  who  do  an 
mjury,  be  deposed.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  deny  that  in 
1  I'im.  3:  2,  and  in  Tit.  i:  7,  the  foundation  is  contained  on  which 
this  canon  rests.  That  apostolic  men,  therefore,  could  have  sanc- 
tioned this  canon,  will  be  manil'est  to  aU  who  consider  the  matter 
without  partiaUty. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  the  ca- 
nons from  XXX.  to  XXXIV.;  ail  which  I  think  to  have  been 
framed  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Let  us  more  accu- 
rately inspect  their  contents.  Do  they  not  place  the  image  of  the 
third  century  before  our  eyes  ?  ISiow  there  was  provision  to  be 
made  by  a  canon  lest  any  one  obtain  the  office  of  a  bishop  by 
means  of  the  secular  powers.  Uow  abhorrent  this  is  from  the 
apostolic  age  we  need  not  say.  But  afterwards,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, audacious  men,  to  the  detriment  of  the  church,  obtained  the 
episcopate  in  an  unworthy  manner.  Other  canons  very  much  fa- 
vor the  dignity  of  that  office.  In  these  precepts  we  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  hierarchy.^    And  any  one  most  easily  understands 


»  Can.  XXXI.    £1  nr  iiria«oirof  KwrfUKol^  apx^^c*^  xpn^^^^f^*^  ^**  ^^^  */- 
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ihtttseveml  of  tliefle  csnons  weie  written  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
die  Bishop,  and  iacveaae  his  power. 

In  canons  XXXIX*  XH  and  XTJ,  there  are  similar  efibrts  to 

«ininp.nd  the  epiaoopai  honor  and  dignity.    In  canon  XXXIX,it 

is  anthoiitatively  declared  that  the  bishop  shall  have  care  of  the 

ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  administer  them  as  in  the  presence 

qC  God,  (xoi  duMJc«4«s9  sEvva  ng  ^sov  iipoqtoptog,)    Nay,  canon  XL 

diiecls  that  preabyteis  and  deacons  pecfocm  nothing  without  the 

Uahop.    These  are  the  beginningg  and  foundations  from  wliioh 

te  hierarchy  wan  elevated  to  its  highest  eminence.    In  view  of 

tiiese  iactSy  who  does  not  acknowledge  that  these  canons  weie 

BOtooly  well  knovm  and  spread  abroad  in  the  third  century,  but 

iJso  that  there  were  in  them  the  germs  of  regulations,  which  the 

Papal  church  in  later  times  has  used  as  the  basis  of  her  system.^ 

Moceover,  they  decide  another  thing  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical 

discipline,  concerning  which,  in  the  third  century,  there  had  arisen 

great  discord ;  namely,  concerning  the  revenues  which  were  to  be 

psid  to  the  bishops.    Although  the  priests  often  imposed  on  the 

kymen  a  greater  tribute  than  was  proper,  yet  they  often  endea« 

vored  in  vain  to  collect  it     Om/oriy-firU  canon  deduced  from  the 

religion  of  the  Jews  the  layman's  duty  of  paying  to  the  priest; 

since  they  who  wait  at  the  altar  (Deut.  18),  are  also  maintained 

by  the  altar.^    And  this  also  aocords  with  the  habits  of  the  third 

century ;  when  it  was  beheved  that  the  Christian  church  is  to  be 

formed  and  regulated  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 

the  priesthood  of  the  Christians,  after  the  model  of  th^  Levitical 

priesthood. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  canon  XXXV,  in  which  the  an- 
thority  of  Metropolitan  bishops  is  established,  we  find  a  contest 
still  undecided.  Daille  vehemently  assails  the  canon,  and  denies 
its  antiquity.  But  although  in  the  true  and  undoubted  moim- 
ments  of  the  apostles  we  readily  concede  to  Daille  that  there  ap- 
pears no  vestige  of  the  Metropolitans,  yet  we  must  oppose  hitn 
in  respect  to  this  canon.  Great  force  and  great  influence,  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Micene  council 

cpar^  iKKXtiaia^  yevrjTatf  Ka^atpei<r9u  koI  L^pil^iavti,  koX  ol  KoivitvovvTe^  airr^ 
vayrec.  Can.  XXXiX.  Havrw  ruv  kiu^riciaortK<Jv  irpayfiarw  6  hriaitoifof 
kxiru  T^P  fpovriSa,  moI  Siouuiro  oird,  6c  ^eov  k^opuvroc.  •  •  •  Can.  XL.  oi 
vp€CfivTepQi  ital  dtoKovoi  &»tv  yvufOfc  rw  kmcKoirov  fufdev  hnreXeiriMrav.  .  .  . 
Can.  XLL  Upoerdaaofuv  rdv  tnioKoirov  k^ovaiav  tx'iv  rCtv  ryg  iicKXtfaiac  irpay- 
fUTup  .  .  .  uCTt  icaTfk  rrjv  oitTov  i^ovtriav  iravra  dioucelcr^ai.  .  .  . 

' . . .  'O  y^p  vofioc  rov  deofi  diera^aro,  Toi)^  t^  i^vataarrfpUf)  irmipeTovvTac  U 
ro6  ihauumipiov  rpi^ea^at. 
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ttOled  fhe  prittlegeft  of  th«  MettfOj^llMB,  Ito  ofM'MI  ^tt«KMN^, 
{ta  o^aia  1^.)  And  inde^  tho  Ni<$OM  eotitiaii  esttO^Ushei 
nothing  on  this  BUbj^t  as  a  devr  affimgeitieBt ;  bot,  rather,  directs 
ttiat  the  endent  usages  oonliauei  As  the  testimony  in  this  case 
ean  in  no  tiray  be  weakened^  it  is  right  to  oonelnde  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Metropolitatis  were  in  use  long  before  the  Nioene 
eoonoil« 

All  agree  in  adcno#ledging  th«  antiquity  of  oanons  XXXVl 
and  XXXVII ;  nor  have  I  anything  which  I  might  bring  for- 
ward agamst  the  origin  of  them  in  the  apostolio  age.  [But  still 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  fbllowing  oonsideratioiis :  1.  That 
here  the  distineti<»i  b^ween  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter  is  silch  as 
i0  no  where  found  in  the  genaine  writings  of  the  apostles.  3. 
The!  here  dstie^  and  ccmUries  are  spoken  of  as  being  subject  (mo* 
mipu^wL)  to  a  bishop ;  and  bishops  are  spoken  of  as  holding,  pos* 
tossing,  or  governing  those  ekiei  or  cmmtrieii  (xcet ^(Hy«^  «r<W  ^^ 
^  eWiray  ^  tac  pA^.y^^heteetB,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle, 
20: 17^38,  a  very  different  style  is  used  in  reference  to  the  elden 
or  presbyters  {nQta^MQtmg)  of  the  church  at  £phesus,  whom  the 
apostle  Paul  charged  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers  or 
faUM3ps,  (inufxwrovgy  In  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  pastor  took 
ovMsight  of  the  flock,  and  was  bishop  of  the  chtirch  in  this  or 
that  plaee.  In  the  age  of  these  canons,  he  daimed  juiisdiction 
over  the  whole  place.  3.  That  the  arrogant  and  k>pily  tone  with 
which  the  thirty-seventh  canon  doses,  indicates  not  the  apostolic 
but  later  times].  Indeed,  I  can  say  nothing  against  canoti 
XXXYIII,  aithoogh  there  is  in  it  a  mention  of  Pentecost^  For 
ki  ancient  eodesiastical  writers,  Pentecost  is  found  in  a  double 
settse*  Besides  one  festive  day,  it  signifies  also  the  whole  inter^ 
val  of  fifty  days  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost;  and  in 
this  more  extended  sense  there  is  sometimes  mention  of  Pente- 
eost  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  second  century. 

Concerning  the  canons  which  follow  next  we  have  already 
given  an  opinion.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  even 
in  canons  XLIV.  and  XLV,  there  is  nothing  dissonant  from 
apostolic  doctrine ;  [but  in  respect  to  all  these  canons,  (from  the 
forty*seoond  to  the  forty-fifth,  inclusive,)  and  to  others  where 

*  Can.  XZXVIII.  ^evrepov  tov  irovs  awoioc  ytvh^a  tUv  hriaKotntv^  koX 
itvoKpiveTtaaav  iLkXriXov^  rd  dSyfiara  riff  einTe^eiac  xdt  rd{-  kfiniimvaac  iKKXff- 

T^f ,  Seifrepov  dh  ^irepPeperaiov  MitKary, 
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btthops  aie  mtiodooed  m  bebngiiig  to  an  older  entiiely  distiiial 
took  that  of  presbyters,  and  where  sub-deacons,  resderB,  aiid  otheis 
of  the  minor  clerical  orders  are  menlioned,  we  most  be  permitted 
to  doubt  their  having  oome  fiom  the  apostolic  sge,  until  some  proof 
be  adduced.] 

la  canons  XL VI,  XL  VII  and  XL VIII,  the  baptism  of  hem- 
tics  is  represented  as  a  defilement  by  which  every  one  who  par> 
tidpates  with  them  becomes  exposed  to  damnation;  and,  under 
penslty  of  being  deposed,  a  Bishop  or  Presbyter  is  forbidden  to 
le-baptize  one  who  has  been  truly  boLpUzed.^  To  what  age,  then, 
wold  we  adjudge  these  canons?  We  refer  them,  most  confi- 
dently, to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  there  having  arisen,  at 
length,  in  the  third  century,  controversies  respecting  the  baptism 
of  heretics.  Hot  did  any  controversy  on  this  subject  arise  before 
the  two  councils  at  Carthage  had  confirmed  the  ancient  custom 
of  baptizing  heretics,  and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Bome,  had  rejected 
their  decrees^  It  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  expatiate  on  this 
discoid  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics.  But  every  one  will 
Qoderstand  that  our  canons  could  not  have  been  written  at  any 
oth^  time  than  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  there 
was  enkindled  on  this  subject  a  most  bitter  controversy. 

We  must  now  speak  concerning  canons  XLIX.  and  L  Cm* 
non  XLIX.  inculcates  that  baptism  be  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  oamm 
L  f<Mbids  that  any  bishop  or  presbyter,  under  penalty  of  being 
dqposed,  perform  merely  one  immersion  given  in  rtference  to  the 
death  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  three  immersions  pertaining  to  oiie 
ioitiatioiLS  All  must  acknowledge  it  lo  have  been  a  very  ancient 
eastom  to  immerse  three  times  those  who  were  baptized.  Bat 
nevertheless,  we  deny  the  apostolic  origin  of  these  canons.  For, 
without  any  doubt,  they  are  directed  against  that  kind  of  heretics, 
who,  instead  of  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
used  this  formubi  in  baptizing :  '  I  baptize  thee  into  the  death  of 
Christ'    Eunomins,  an  Arian,  as  he  denied  the  divinity  of  the 

*  Om.  XLVlf.  'EviffKoiro^  ff  rrpeff^vrepoc  rdv  jcar'  &Xfr^eiav  ?;twro  pdnnofUL 
Mr  6»u&ev  0awrUr^^  ^  rdv  /UftoXwrfifvop  irapd  ruv  iunpiJv  iiiv  i^  Pairria^,  kof- 
#aipeio#4»,  or  ^eAwv  r^  aravp^  cot  rdv  rod  KVphv  #avarov,  not  ^  dianpiwmf 
itftec  TUP  fevSiepevp. 

*  Can.  L.  El  rtf  hrurKomc  ^  npeafiifrepoct  ft^  rpia  fiamUTfuara  fua(  ftn^toc 
inrekiff^,  uXX^  iv  fiawruTfta  rd  eif  rdv  i^omtw  roi^  KVfUov  6t/dofievcv,  Ka&atpeia^  • 
^yipelvev  6  Kvpu>Cf  ^^  ^^  ^uvarov  ftov  PoKriaart,  iMd  nopev^hrre^  pux^ 
Ttiotn  smpra  r&  i^W*  fiairri(pvTet  mbrodf  ek  rd  ^ofta  roi  warpdf  Mi  rov  t>U% 
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600  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wished  not  to  bnptfase  by  trine  im- 
memon»  but  only  into  the  death  of  Christ  Of  this  &ct  SocmteS 
InfiinnB  us  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  B.  V.  0.  24.  From  this 
accounti  therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  clear  when  these  canoni 
were  brought  into  existence.  For  they  were  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  the  perverse  practice  of  those  heretics. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  canons,  which,  for  a 
feng  time,  was  not  received  at  all  in  the  Latin  chnrch,  but  ob<- 
tained  among  the  Greeks  the  same  authority  which  they  acooitldl 
to  the  first  part 

It  has  seemed  to  me  right  to  agree  with  the  learned  men  who 
have  treated  conoeftting  them,  that  in  canons  LI,  LIIL  and  the 
eight  next  following,  nothing  opposes  our  r^erring  their  origin  to 
the  apostolic  age.  For  they  exhibit  certain  general  regulations 
which  can  be  promulgated  at  almost  any  time.  But  the  case  is 
different  with  canons  LIL  and  LXII,  which  are  expressly  opposed 
to  those  who  affirm  that  a  returning  penitent  ought  not  to  be  re^- 
admitted.  1  They  examine  this  erfor»  and  direct  that  those  who 
had  fallen  away,  be  received  We  know  very  well,  that,  in  the 
third  century,  this  rigor  against  the  lapsed  arose  from  the  Nova- 
tian  contrevernes»  To  this  time,  therefore,  We  assign  both  these 
canons* 

Sevemlof  the  other  canons  (LXIII,  LXV,  LVI,  LXVII,  LXX, 
LXXi;  and  LXXII,)  no  one  has  assailed;  but  all  allow  them  a 
very  high  antiquity. . . « 

But  oar  caaon  LXIV.  must  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination. It  forbids  that  any  one  fast  on  the  Lord's  day  or  on 
the  dabbath  except  one  only^  to  wit,  the  great  or  ante-l?aschal,-^ 
{the  Saturday  before  Easter.p  Although  the  observance  which 
mif  canon  exhibits  in  respect  to  fksting,  is  not  so  ancient  as  tb 
teach  th^  apostolic  age,  yet  we  cannot  tefer  it  to  so  late  a  time  as 
XMHk  assigns  to  it  For  Tertullian,  (De  coron.  Milit  c.  3.)  as- 
sures us  that,  in  his  time,  the  observance  ptevailed  which  our  canon 
nommends.  And  also  from  Bpiphanins  and  other  writers  of  the 
fourth  century,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  not  only  among  the  Mon- 
tanists  but  also  among  the  orthodox,  this  custom  was  very  com- 
mon in  the  third  century.     Canon  LXIX.  enjoins,  under  the  hea- 


'  Can.  Lll.  El  rif  hrUnco^o^  f  vpeffP^epoc  rdv  kirtotpi^ra  airb  dfiopriac  o^ 

yivtroi  iv  obpaif^  hrl  ivl  dftaproX^  furavooOvra. 

*  Can.  LiXIV.    £1  rtc  xA^/nx^t  eitpe^  ri)v  KvpuM^v  ^fiipav  vffOTtvov  fj  rd 
eafiParov  v?^  tov  tvdc  ftovov,  tca&atpeia&u  •  el  dh  Aoixdc,  A^pi^ia^, 
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Tiest  peMlty,  the  feat  of  lieot,  conuDeiidBg  the  fortieth  day  (Qm^ 
dngeama)  before  Caster,  and  the  fasts  on  Wednesday  and  Fd* 
day,  (t\ie  foartk  d&y  of  the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  Preparation). 
Beadea,  in  this  canon  itself,  the  inferior  elerical  orders  are  men* 
tmed,  which  not  obocorely  indicates  the  time  of  its  origin ;  and 
\he  rest  of  its  cootents,  indeed,  oon&nns  this  indication.    I  am 
My  cQimnced  that  the  ecclesiastical  law,  here  prssented,  was  not 
leoeiTed  earlier  than  in  the  third  century.    There  are,  however, 
tmong  the  learned,  some  who  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  apostolie 
origin  of  this  Fast  of  Lent,  appealing  to  passages  of  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  who  derive  this  custom  from  apostolie  tradition.    Bat 
with  these  Fiathera,  the  expressions  nsed  in  those  passages  are 
general  fomm  of  speaking,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  pervert- 
ed.   It  is  evident,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  concurring  statements 
of  writers  in  the  third  century  and  in  the  fourth,  that  the  Fast,  as 
here  regnhited,  was  not  observed  till  in  the  third  eentnry.t 

Against  the  antiquity  of  canon  LXXIII,  learned  men  have 
mentioned  well  founded  objections.  For  when,  in  this  canon,  it 
is  forbidden  that  any  one  appropriate  to  his  own  use  a  vessel  of 
silver  or  of  gold,  or  a  curtain,  that  has  been  consecrated,  it  follows 
that  at  the  time  when  the  eaiKm  was  framed,  the  Christians  had 
sacred  edifices  and  precious  vessels.^ . ,  .  We  therefore  place  this 
canon  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  it  is  most  cer« 
tein  that  spacious  and  oostly  buildings  for  Christian  worship  were 
erected. 

Bat  we  readily  acknowledge  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the 
neit  following  canons,  as  far  as  to  the  eighty-fourth ;  since,  [in 
most  points,]  they  do  not  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  the  apos* 
toiic  age.  Only  this  it  seems  proper  to  remaik  against  canon 
LXXXII,  that  in  the  words  as  our  Onesimus  appeared,  {olog  *Chj- 
eipot;,  o  ^fihfQog  dteq^arfiy)  it  endeavors  to  impose  on  the  reader 
a  fylse  author.  This,  although  it  does  not  pertain  to  the  subject 
of  which  the  canon  treats,  throws  upon  it  an  unfavorable  suspi- 
cion; [which  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  apparent  assump- 
tioB  of  nnlimited  power  for  councils  of  bishops  in  canon  LXXIV, 

*  CftB.  LXX.  El  Tif  hrioKOiroc  ^  Kptofivrepo^  9i  StoKOvoc  ^  6vayv6oT7fC  ^  i*o^ 
npr  Tigv  &yUsp  TeaaapOKoari^  rob  "Kuaxa  ^  Ttrpit&a  ^  wapaOKevi^  oi  vrjarevoif  co- 
4uipeic&v,  Urdf  el  ^  ^C  iur&iveiav  oi^fiATiKj^v  ifinodiCoiro  *  tl  dk  Xaucdf  eltf, 

*  Can.  LXXill.  Xtcevoc  »>wow  ^  apyvpawv  dyiaa^ev  ^  Movtfv  fitfSelc  Iri  elf 
•Utiav  xpn^tP  o^€pt>^l^o^*^ '  iroftavofiov  yiip  •  ei  6k  rif  ^pa^ein,  iniTtpaa^u 
ifepuTfi^ 
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and  by  the  mention  of '  the  sacerdotal  administration'  in  canon 
LXXXIII]. 

The  eighty-third  canon  rejects  the  practice  of  those  who  obtain 
at  the  same  time  an  office  in  the  Roman  government  and  in  the 
church.)  In  this,  regard  is  probably  had  to  the  proceeding  in  the 
council  at  Antioch,  which  deposed  Paul  of  Samosata,  because, 
among  other  offences,  he  was  occupied  as  a  secular  magistrate. 

It  remains  that  we  speak  concerning  the  last  of  these  cauons. 
Scarcely  any  one  of  them  bears  upon  itself  more  openly  than  this 
the  vestiges  of  a  later  time.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  fix  the  time 
of  its  origin.  This  canon  presents  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  enumerating  all  those  which  it 
deems  canonical  ....  Even  the  two  epistles  of  Clement,  and 
the  constitutions  are  set  forth  in  our  canon  as  being  apostolical. 
If  now  we  institute  a  comparison  between  this  canon  and  the 
catalogue  of  canonical  books  which  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiasti* 
cal  History,  B.  IIL  c.  25,  has  given  us,  we  readUy  perceive  that 
our  canon  was  not  made  up  till  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  books  just  now  mentioned,  which  it  proclaims  to  be 
canonical,  were  brought  into  the  canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
And  if  we  inquire  why  this  last  canon  was  framed,  the  answer  is 
easy  and  prompt, — ^that  by  its  aid  spurious  books  might  be  com- 
mended. 

In  view  of  this  discussion,  who  is  there  that  will  not  maintain 
with  us,  that  our  canons  were  formed  at  different  times  in  the 
churches  denominated  apostolical  as  having  been  planted  by 
apostles,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  gathered  into  the  collec- 
tion which  we  now  possess  ? 

'  Can,  LXXXIII.  'EwioKoiroc  ^  irpea^vrepog  ^  dtiutovoc  arparti^  o^oAaCiitv  «a2 
PovXo/ievo^  afn^Tepa  Karixeiv^  TufuuKi^  ^PX^  *ft^  leparixt^  duHKi^aiv,  na&a^ 
peia^ij  •  T(k  yap  tov  KoioapoQ  Koiaapi,  koI  to,  tov  ^eov  T9  i^cy. 
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ARTICLE   II. 
THK  TRINITY. 

ITnBrtate4  firam  the  Tbeological  IiMturw  of  Dr.  A.  D.  C.  TwMten,  PriI««mm-  of  Tbeolofy  tal 
Ika  UMventtT  cC  B*rtm,  bv  Emv,  H.  B.  SraJtii,  Weal  Anajbary,  Uua.    Coaclad«4  tnm 

t  6.    CSuMTOcUr  hypo$uaicHs,     (I)  iVibfa^  ui^«f?»ae. 

l!«ow  that  we  have  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a 
whole,  and  have  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrinal  formulas 
of  the  church  apoD  the  relation  of  the  divine  essence  to  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  examine  more 
doedy  the  relations  of  the  Persons  to  one  another,  and  the  peca« 
liar  attiihutes  or  characteristics  helonging  to  them  individuaUy, 
the  sum  of  which  we  call  their  hypogtaHc  or  personal  character. 
These  are,  as  we  have  already  signified,^  of  two  kinds :  they  have 
reference,  partly,  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  Persons  in  their 
mode  of  subsistence  (jgofios  vaag^WH;)*  and,  partly,  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  revealed  in  the 
^world  (t(finos  dnoMxH^ems).  Accordingly,  we  distinguish  the 
internal  and  external  characteristics  {notae  mlemae  et  exlemae)^ 
or  the  internal  and  external  character  (character  ad  intra  et  ad 
eatra),  of  the  three  Persons.  The  first  of  these,  the  internal 
characteristics,  we  will  consider  in  this  section ;  and  the  external 
eharacteristics,  in  the  following. 

Under  internal  characteristics  we  comprise  both  the  order  and 

the  manner  of  subsistence   {ordo  subsistendi,  ratio  subsUtendi)* 

By  the  (ormer  is  meant  that  the  Father  is  unchangeably  the  first, 

the  Son  the  second,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  third  Person  in  the 

Godhead  :  by  the  manner  of  subsistence,  which  is  the  necessary 

oonditioD  of  the  order,  is  meant  that  the  second  Person  has  the 

gronod  of  its  subsistence  in  the  first,  and  the  third  in  the  first  and 

second.     This  last  rests  upon  two  acts  immanent  in  the  divine 

easeace  {opera  ad  intra,  actus  per sonales),  from  which  we  derive, 

on  the  one  hand,  those  three  peculiar  properties  which  constitute 

the  notion  of  the   three  Persons  (proprietates  personales) ;  and, 

oa  the  other  hand,  some  other  characteristics  (called  notionesper' 

Mmaks),  which    also  serve  to  distinguish  them.    We  will  then 

moceedto  consider  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  Persons  of 

— ^ >  Oonf.  Bibl.  Sacra,  Aug.  1846,  p.  5220. 
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the  Trinity  under  these  fonr  heads :  personal  acts,  personal  attri- 
butes, personal  conceptions,  and  order  of  subsistence.  Since  our 
later  divines  are  not  wholly  agreed  in  their  application  of  this  ter- 
minology, we  will  hold  fast  to  the  older  and  stricter  usage,  from 
which  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  deviations,  and  without 
regard  to  which  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  appreciate  the  sense 
and  purport  of  this  whole  mode  of  exhibiting  the  subject  ^ 

1.   The  personal  acts.     Since  God  is  pure  action  and  life  {actus 
purissimus),  since,  in  virtue  of  his  absolute  self-causation  and 
spontaneity,  there  is  in  him  nothing  dead,  nothing  independent  of 
Us  action,  nothing  produced  by  an  external  necessity ;  it  follows, 
also,  that  those  relations,  by  which  the  divine  Persons  are  distin- 
guished, are  to  be  referred  to  the  divine  efficiency.     To  speak 
nore  definitely,  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  two  absolutely  m- 
manewt  acts  of  generation  and  of  procession,  which  are  called  opera 
ad  intra,  because  they  have  nothing  else  than  God  himself  for 
their  object ;  and  they  are  called /^er^ono/ acts,  because  the  divine 
nature  is  conceived  of  as  the  author  of  them,  not  so  far  as  it  is 
oommoa  to  the  three  Persons,  but  so  far  as  it  subsists  in  each  one 
of  them  under  peculiar  modifications.     From  this  it  of  course  re- 
sults, that  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  actions  common  to 
all  three,  but  as  the  actions  of  [)articular  persons,  as  the  Father  or 
the  Son,  or  both,  (opera  ad  intra  esse  dmsa).^    More  important, 
however,  than  these  generic  statements  would  it  be,  if  we  were 
able  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  in  what  these  two  actions  consist, 
and  how  they  are  connected  with  the  nature  of  God     Those 
theologians  who  believed  that  they  might,  after  the  precedenoe 

»  Bretsehneider  (EntwickrJung  d.  dogm,  Btgr,  §  6S.  S.  408 ;  Haridb.  §  66.  S. 
461),  Wegscheider  {instU.  §  77),  and  Hase  (Hutterus  redi?.),  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  diatiiiction  between  the  personal  acts,  properties  and  notions 
rests  only  upon  this,  that  the  internal  relations  of  the  persons  are  considered 
either  as  acts,  or  as  attributes,  or  as  abstract  notions ;  if  this  were  so,  then  the 
distinction  would  be  really  only  a  grammatical,  hardly  a  logical  one,  and  would 
be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  a  moment's  consideration.  But  whoever  com- 
pares the  development  of  this  doctrine  among  the  Scholastics,  (whom,  and  es- 
pecially Aqainas,  our  Evangelical  theologians  have,  for  substance,  followed,) 
will  see,  that  it  is  to  this  very  point  that  the  scientific  dedaotion  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  attached. 

*  Conf.  Qjuenstedt,  P.  1.  cp  X.  Sect.  1 .  ^ea.  1—4.  But  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  all  Optra  interna  are  not  opera  ad  intray  nor  all  opera  ad  intra  also  actus 
personates :  e.  g.  the  divine  purpose  to  redeem  the  world  by  Christ  is,  as  a  pur- 
pose, an  internal  act,  but  it  has  the  world  as  its  object,  and  is  so  far  not  abso- 
tmtely  immanent ;  the  omniscience  and  will  of  God  are,  referred  to  himself,  ope- 
ra ad  intra,  but  they  belong  to  the  essence  of  €rod,  and  hence  must  be  desig- 
nated as  essentialia. 
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of  the  ScbolasUcs,  develop  the  doctriiie  id  a  speculative  way, 
MBwered :  Since  we  attribute  to  God.  as  the  highest  intelligence, 
the  immanent  powers  of  understanding  and  of  will,  and  since 
^«se  do  not  act  upon  the  world  alone,  but  also  upon  God  himself 
IS  their  object,  and  hence  mast  be  conceived  of  as  true  opera  ad 
w*ra ;  and,  farther,  since  they  must  be  conceived  as  operations  by 
means  of  which,  in  consequence  of  their  reflexive  cluLracter,  cer- 
tain distinctions  are  established  in  God  himself;  there  would  re* 
soH  from  this  a  twofold  procession  (emanatio,  ngo^ohj,  by  which 
is  understood  nothing  else  than  the  establishment  of  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  the  nu>de  of  subsistence  of  the  divine  nature)  ;  vis. 
per  modum  inuUectus,  the  procession  of  the  Word,  which  is  called 
generation, — and,  per  modum  voluntatis,  the  procession  of  love, 
which  is  called  tpiratio,  or  procession  in  the  narrower  sense.     To 
such  a  deduction  it  were  a  sufficient  objection,  that  the  divine 
knowledge  and  will  are  essential,  and  not  personal  operations, 
and  hence  cannot  be  classed  among  the  opera  iUvisa.^     The  Fa- 
theis  of  the  church,  for  the  most  part,  insist  rei»eatedly  and  press- 
xBgly  upon  the  unfathomableness  of  these  divine  acts.>    The 
greater  portion  of  our  Evangelical  theologians,  considered  such  a 

*  Other  objecUoiM  ate  not  so  pertinent ;  e.  g.  when  it  is  said  that  on- the  saaie 
gnwuds,  since  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  also  intelligent  beings,  we  must  also 
sake  in  them  a  distinction  of  three  persons,  and  so  on  to  infinity  ;  it  maj  be 
replied,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  is  not  a  separate  one  from 
tint  of  the  Father,  hot  the  same  numerical  divine  intelligence,  only  represent- 
ed ooder  the  hypostatic  character  of  the  Son  and  Spirit.  The  meaning,  too, 
is  ant,  that  the  personal  acts  of  generation  and  procession  are  identical  with 
the  essential  acta  of  knowing  and  willing,  but  only  Uiat  they  are  connected 
With  one  another. 

*  E.  g.  JUkatuuiMs;  (Orat.  III.  contr.  Arian.)    **  It  is  not  fitting  to  seek  lo 
know  how  the  Logos  is  from  God  .  .  .  and  what  is  the  mode  of  the  generation 
of  God  ;  any  one  dahng  this  were  mad ;  t>ecau8e  it  is  an  ineffable  act,  and  pe- 
ealiar  to  the  nature  of  God,  known  to  him  alone  and  to  the  Son."     Gregory  of 
.Vas.  (Orat.  35)  ;  ^  let  the  generation  of  God  be  reverenced  in  silence :  for  yoo, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  learn  that  thete  is  a  generation  ;  but  the  how,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  angels,  mnch  less  to  you  to  comprehend."    Rmjinv9^  in  his  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed,  warns  against  the  cuiiosity  which  would  scan  these  profound 
Bijslrrae*,  '*  lest  while  one  attempts  to  scrutmise  the  brightness  of  inaccessible 
light,  he   lose  the  little  vision  which  divine  goodness  has  granted  to  mortals." 
Wimr-m  (I.  11-  de  Trin.)  declares,  "  the  archangels  knew  it  not,  the  angels  have 
■ot  heard  it,  the  ages  do  not  hold  it,  prophets  perceived  it  not,  apostles  did  not 
inqoire,  the  Son  himself  did  not  reveal  it."    Augustine  (in  Joh.  tr.  99)  says,  «•  it 
woold  be  a  long  work  to  discuss  the  difference  between  procession  and  genera 
tjon,  and  a  rash  thing,  after  all  discussion,  to  define  it :"  and  contr.  Max.  Ui. 
14  **  J  know  not,  I  avail  not,  1  suffice  not  to  distinguish  between  that  genera- 
tioBMadthm  proceamion." 
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derivation  as  objectionable  or  inadtnissible,  and  appealed  to  the 
constantly  acknowledged  nnfathomableness  of  the  acts.  There 
remained,  then,  nothing  for  them,  but  to  make  out  the  reality  and 
the  difference  of  these  processes,  as  facts,  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  adopted  on  their  testimony ;  and  then,  to  re- 
strict themselves  in  the  explanation  of  them,  to  mere  definitions 
of  the  terms,  considered  as  indicating  certain  relations,  and  as 
compared  with  other  relations. 

Accordingly,  they  distinguish  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  one  hand,  from  creation,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  from  each  other.  In  creation  the  divine  es- 
sence is  the  coMse  of  something  difierent  from  itself,  which  is 
made  from  nothing;  but  in  the  generation  of  the  Son,  the  Father 
is  the  groimd,  and  in  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  the  Father  and 
Son  are  the  ground  (ratio),i  of  the  subsistence  of  the  divine  es- 
sence in  another  iQonog  vaoQ^eong :  hence,  it  is  said,  the  Son  and 
Spirit  are  not  created  or  made  from  nothing,  but  genemted  and 
proceeding  from  the  substance  of  the  Father,  as  God  from  God, 
light  from  light.^  These  two  processes,  now,  are  distinguished 
from  one  another,  ratione  prindpii,  since  the  generation  is  from 
the  Father  alone,  but  the  procession  is  from  the  Father  and  Son ; 
ratione  termini^  since  it  is  said  of  the  Son  only  that  he  is  gene- 
rated, while  the  Spirit  is  breathed  forth  (spiratio)  ;  ralione  ardims, 
since  the  generation  is  the  first  internal  personal  act,  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  no  other  but  is  necessarily  followed  by  a  second,  while 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  is  the  second  act,  which  is  preceded 
by  the  generation,  but  followed  by  no  third  process.     Such  dis- 

'  The  words  riUio  and  pTineipium^  rather  than  the  word  causa^  are  used  to 
designate  these  acts;  for  the  effect  is  a  something  distinct  fiom  its  cause,  while 
\^  ground  of  anything  is  not  separated  from  that  of  which  it  is  the  ground, 
but  U  in  it. 

'  In  the  concrete  notion  of  a  diTine  person  there  are  two  elements,  the  no- 
tion of  the  divine  essence  and  also  of  a  particular  mode  of  its  subsistence ;  these 
personal  acts,  then,  most  be  referred  to  both.  Hence  it  is  equally  erroneous  to 
•peak  of  generation  as  the  production  of  a  second  divine  nature,  or  of  a  second 
sufaeistenoe  not  having  the  same  nature.  In  the  usual  definitions  of  generatio 
and  gpirotio,  sufficient  care  has  not  always  been  used  to  express  both  points 
equally :  we  have  e.  g.  the  definition  ^  a  communication  of  the  divine  essence," 
which  would  be  easily  misunderstood  as  conveying  the  meaning,  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  divine  attributes  was  the  chief  thing,  whence  we  have  almost 
inevitobly  an  incorrect  conception  of  the  personal  subsistence.  Jt  were  better 
to  define  generation,  as  that  act  of  the  Father  by  which  be  is  the  ground  of  th* 
subsistence  of  the  divine  nature  under  the  hypostatic  character  of  the  Son  \  and 
to  define  procession  in  an  analogous  way. 
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tmctioiis  tts  these  bave  been  urged,  bot  it  need  not  be  shown  th|t 

ihej  are  merely  external  ones,  and  necessarily  must  be  so,  if,  for 

^■soil  ot  an  adequate  philosophical  view,  we  cannot  or  will  not 

iBske  the  aiiAk)^^  of  our  own  self-oonscioasness  the  basis  of  oar 

flhotralioiis.     Since  these  distinctions  were  so  formal,  one  would 

tluidi  that  there  was  the  less  need  of  so  zealous  a  discussion  of 

the  question,  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father 

and  the  Sou,  or  fiom  the  Father  alone,  as  we  find  in  the  contro- 

Tscaies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

The  motivea  which  originally  led  the  Greek  church  to  hold 
viih  exactitude  to  the  Nicene  formula,  "  taho  proceeded  from  the 
JFkher"  and  the  Western  church,  particularly  the  Spanish,  to  add 
'*  ami  the  Son^**  were  not  at  all  opposite  to  one  another ;  and  nei- 
ther oould  justly  reproach  the  other  with  molesting  the  truth. 
Hie  Greeks  were  led  to  their  view,  partly  by  the  way  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  maintain  the  divine  monarchy  in  con- 
sistence  with  the  tiiplidty,  since  the  Father  was  regarded  n»"the 
Qrigmtdj  the  root  and  the/ountam  qfdimnUy,*'  (^^'>  ^^*^  ^^  ^' 
jif9  T^  ^mrtftog) ;  pardy  by  their  opposition  to  the  Pneumatoma- 
ehists,  since  the  latter  seemed  to  exhibit  the  Spirit  as  created  by 
the  Son  and  subordinate  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wes« 
tem  chnr^,  in  respect  to  the  divine  unity  were  satisfied  by  the 
notion  of  one  identical  divine  nature  in  the  three  Persons ;  and 
soeght  to  counteract  the  Arian  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Fkther,  by  making  him  equal  with  the  Father  also  in  his  relation 
to  the  EKoly  Ghost^  Assuredly,  neither  could  the  Occidental 
dmrch  aecuse  the  Greeks  of  not  sufficiently  acknowledging  the 
eoBsabstantiality  and  the  divmity  of  the  Son;  nor  on  the  other 
hand  could  the  Eastern  church  accuse  the  Western  of  not  hold- 
ing to  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit'  Upon  a 
question,  therefore,  which,  however  it  might  be  answered,  would 
endanger  no  article  of  faith,  and  which  was  decided  by  no  direct 

*  Goaf.  Neftiider'8  Kirchengeicii.  Bd.  II.  Abth.  IK.  S.  a9<>-001. 

*  That  the  Fatlier  is  the  fountain  and  original  of  the  whole  of  deity  it  a  for- 
■ah  always  reeogniaed  in  the  Western  church :  conf.  the  derretum  umumU  of 
Cbe  Florentiiie  eouacil,  A.  0. 1439,  in  the  introduction :  ^  The  Latins  affirm 
thit  they  do  noi  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
with  the  design  of  excludinf  the  Father  from  being  the  fountain  and  original 
ffins  «c  principiam)  of  the  whole  of  deity,  even  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. ' 
Oa  the  9iher  hand  bo  one  will  doubt  the  perfect  coogruity  of  the  Greek  view 

"wiik  thatgireA  in  tbe  Athanasian  cieed,  which  was  originally  more  occidental^ 
jf^  1^1  ipnft  tlie  pttHBfni  bearing  upon  it  in  the  ia^oatf  of  John  of  Dasaacus 
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assertion  of  the  Scripture,  there  was  the  less  necessity  of  divisioii 
in  the  church,  in  proportion  as  the  parties  were  agreed,  that  these 
relations  are  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding :  and  it  would  of 
course  follow,  that  any  speculative  grounds  of  decision,  if  such 
there  were,  even  if  they  should  be  more  favorable  to  one  hypo- 
thesis than  to  another,  ought  still  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate 
weight.^  As  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Greek  church  could  urge,  that 
in  the  only  passage  in  which  the  procession  (iKnoQwats)  of  the 
Spirit  is  spoken  of,  (John  15:  26— we  will  not  inquire  whether 
this  be  its  doctrinal  sense,)  it  is  derived  "/ram  the  Faiher;'  while 
the  Latin  church  could  say,  that  the  Spirit  is  not  only  sent  by  the 
Father,  but  also  by  the  Son  (John  15:  26.  16:  7),  and  that  he  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  the  Son  (Rom.  8:  9.  Gal.  4:  6), 
which  would  allow  the  inference  of  a  similar  relation  in  respect 
of  his  subsistence  also.  But  as  the  Greeks  denied  the  validity  of 
this  inference,  since  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  so  might  the  Latins  maintain,  that  the  procession  fron^ 
the  Son  was  as  little  excluded  by  the  procession  from  the  Father, 
as  is  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son,  (which  is  else- 
where proved,)  excluded,  because  he  is  in  one  place  (John  14: 26) 
described  as  sent  only  by  the  Father.  In  this  state  of  the  con- 
test, how  desimble  that  the  parties  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  mediating  formula, — that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Father  through  the  Son.^  This,  although  it  would  not  have 
prevented  any  one  from  making  additional  statements,  would  not 
have  excluded  any  view  compatible  with  the  formula;  but  this  is 
just  what  theological  disputants  have  seldom  been  able  to  oon- 
clode  upon.  The  Greeks  protest  against  every  interpretation 
which  would  make  the  Son  the  ground,  not  merely  of  the  giving 
but  also  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Spirit ;  they  grant  that  the  gene- 

'  This  is  the  position  maintained  by  the  Archbishop  Theopkanes  Prokopoviet 
m  his  TraOalus  de  processione  Spiritus  Saneti  (Gotha  1771),  with  great  thor- 
oughness and  acuteness.  His  cbiel  argument  against  the  Western  doctrine  is, 
that  it  is  not  based  upon  Scripture ;  yet  he  also  applies  theological  principles. 
•^  Vain  is  the  argumentation,'*  he  says,  **the  Son  is  knowledge,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  love,  therefore  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  former.  If  anything  can  hence 
be  inferred  it  is  only,  that  the  Son  is  first  in  order,  and  is  presupposed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  knowledge  is  presupposed  in  order  to  love."  And  this  is  no  more 
than  what  we  concede,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  6y  (per) 
the  Son,  that  is,  the  Son  being  presupposed. 

*  John  of  Oamasc.  deJUle  orth.  i,  1d~not  i^  airoO  but  di*  alnt^.  More  full  is 
Gregory  Nyss.  e.  £unom.  L.  1.  The  same  formula  is  found  among  the  Latins, 
with  the  needful  explanation.  Conf.  Thos.  Aquin.  Swmm,  1,  qu.  S6,  art.  3— 
who  follows  Hilarias  de  Trin.  L.  XII.  fin. 
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iHxn  of  the  Son  may  be  leguded  as  the  oonditioa  of  the  proces- 
skn  of  the  Spirit^i  tmt  they  say,  that  the  Father  alone  is  the 
gnmid  or  cause  (ccSrio^)  of  his  divinity.^    The  Latin  charch,  on 
tke  other  hsmd,  agreed  with  this  fonnnla  only  in  the  sense,  that 
ts  the  Son  hiLS  from  the  S^ther  his  sobsistence  and  his  divine 
silore,  so  too  he  has  this  fiom  him,  that  the  Holy  GHiost  proceeds 
fisBm  him;?  but  they  do  not  concede  any  difierence  in  the  mode 
is  wUch  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  source  of  the  Spirit  who 
proceeds  from  them.     And  even  the  statement  in  the  Florentine 
foanntaL  of  onion,  which  has  the  air  of  being  made  to  set  aside  the 
ciiief  objection  of  the  Greek  church— -that  the  Latin  church  seem- 
ed to  hold  to  two  principles  or  sonrces  of  the  procession ;  even 
this  statement,  which  is,  that  in  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  the 
Fkther  and  the  Son  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  principle,  and  that 
the  act  itself  is  one  identical  act, — is  in  fiaict  most  opposite  to  the 
real  views  of  the  Greek  chnrch;  one  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  they  indignantly  repelled  the  decree  of  union. 

Hie  Latheian  theologians  have  remained  true  in  this  respect 
to  the  doctrinal  type  of  the  occidental  church ;  with  even  more 
suictness  than  many  of  the  Scholastics^  they  maintained  the 
theorem,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  (spiratus  est)  from  the 
Fsther  and  the  Son,  as  from  one  principle,  in  one  indivisible  act 
We  cannot  blame  ihem  for  this ;  since  this  position  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  whoever  kept  the  latter  could  not  well  depart  from  the  for- 
mer. Nor  can  we  see,  that  the  inference  from  the  relation  in 
which  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  stand  to  the  sending  of  the 
%arit,  to  that  of  his  like  procession  from  both,  ia  as  groundless  as 
it  seemed  to  the  Greek  church— according  to  the  maxim,  princi- 

'  This  IB  the  meaning  of  Prokopovics — when  he  lajg  (pp.  337 — 349  of  hui 
tnetaios) — that  the  Fathers  here  use  ^r,  not  for  ex  but  for  paM;  not  for  indi- 
atin^  tlie  cause  but  the  orifer— an  order  not  of  time,  but  of  conditionality. 

*  John  of  Damwc,  expteMly  Mjrs :  fiovo^  yap  alrtoc  6  narrfp ;  in  his  interpreta- 
tioa  of  the  HomiJjr  de  aancto  aabbatho  (II.  p.  til5,  ed.  of  iieqnien)  he  aays :  the 
Spirit  m  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Bon,  beeauie  he  is  by  him  repealed  and  impartp 
ed  to  men ;  not  because  he  had  his  subsistence  from  him. 

'  Decret.  Unionia  coneil.  Florent — the  easential  parts  are  cited  in  Qieseler's 

Chh.  Hist.  Vol.  2.  Ft.  4.  p.  541-3 :  '« Since  all  things  which  belong  to  the  Father 

he  has  giwea  hy  generation  to  his  only  begotten  Son,  except  that  he  is  the 

Faiber;  (his  thing  a]0O,  tbat  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son,  the  Son 

hm  eterBMHr  from  the  Father."  Conf,  Aquinas,  ubi  supra.    The  idea  belongs 

loAuguttia^  de  Trio.  XV.  17.  Conf.  Petri  Lomb.  Sentent.  I.  dist.  XII. 

«  Qaeattedt  rejects  the  expression  *^  processio  per  filium,"  which  even  Aqui- 
aam  coaeedeB  in  s  eeriain  sense. 
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{nam  miasionia  in  tempore  est  piincipium  originis  in  aetana^ 
Yet  the  theolc^ana  of  Tubingen,  when  this  subject  was  diacms- 
ed  in  their  correspondence  with  the  Patriareh  Jeremiaa,^  might 
have  been  mcMre  forbearing  towarda  the  view  of  the  Greek  chnrch, 
since^  as  haa  been  remarked,  the  Scriptures  do  not  decide  directly 
against  it,  and  the  rational  grounds  for  the  opposite  doctrine  are 
not  free  from  objections ;  while  all  that  the  Christian  conacioaa* 
ness  demands  would  be  satisfied,  if  it  were  conceded,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  except  through  the 
Son.  Yet,  since  that  time,  the  contesting  of  the  Greek  doctrine 
has  become  a  standing  article  of  Protestant  polemics. 

2.  Let  us  turn  now  from  the  personal  acts  to  the  personal  prth 
perties  or  qualities.  The  latter  flow  from  the  former.  As  no  com* 
plete  act  can  be  conceived  of  without  subject  and  object,^  so  the 
personal  acts  of  generation  and  procession  cannot  be  otherwise 
represented.  Since  it  is  a  universal  law  of  Language,  that  wher- 
ever the  logical  subject  is  also  the  grammatical  subject,  (e.  g.  the 
Father  generates,)  the  active  is  used,  and  wherever  the  kkgical  ob- 
ject is  the  grammatical  subject,  (e.  g.  the  Son  is  generated,)  the 
passive  is  employed ;  so  here,  too,  as  these  acts  are  referred  either 
to  their  subject  or  their  object,  we  make  a  distinction  into  gemeru' 
Uo  et  spiratio  actipa  et  passiva,  (thas.  Pater  generat,  Filius  gene- 
ratur ; — Pater  et  Filius  spirant,  Spiritus  S.  spiratiir) ;  although  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  this  designation  is  to  be  regarded  oaly 
as  a  grammatical  one,  since  there  cannot  be  actual  passivity  in 
God.  (On  this  account  it  were  perhaps  better,  instead  of  the  ex* 
pressioQ  generatio  et  spiratio  passiva,  to  adopt  another,  often  used, 
generatio  et  spiratio  terminadve  spectata).  The  generatio  actim, 
now,  is  also  called  paternity,  and  this  is  the  personal  property  of 
the  Father ;  the  generatio  passiva  is  called  sonsMp,  and  is  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Son ;  the  spiratio  passiva  is  also  called  pro- 
cession^  and  is  the  personal  property  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for,  it  is 
these  very  relations  which  make  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  which  constitute  the  idea  of  these 
persons.  We  must  make  this  distinction,  because,  although  God 
himself  is  the  generating  and  the  generated,  although  he  is  both 

1  Qaenstedt  ubi  supra.  Compare  what  is  said  in  tlie  foarth  section  upon  the 
relation  of  the  essential  and  revealed  Trinity. 

*  Acta  theologor.  Wirtemberg.  et  patriarcbae  Constantinop.  (1584) ;  p.  159 — 
1G2  and  p.  270—296. 

'  To  prove  this,  and  especially  to  show  that  the  apparent  exception  of  tnfran- 
gUxvt  actions  is  not  really  such,  must  be  reserved  to  the  logical  or  metapbjsidal 
inyestigatioii  of  these  categories. 
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Ike  erase  and  the  object  of  the  piocesBioa,  yet  we  mast  still  say, 

iImI  to  far  as  he  is  to  be  coneeiTed  of  as  generating  he  cannot 

aSao  be  geneiated,  so  far  forth  as  he  is  the  source  he  is  not  also 

ihe  object  of  the  act  of  procession,  and  the  converse ;  but  yet  the 

Esther  is  notbins  other  than  God  represented  as  geneiating — ^the 

diYine  essence  vnSih  the  personal  property  of  paternity ;  the  Son 

ii  nothing  other  than  God  ss  generated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 

Bothing  other  than  God  represented  as  proceeding — the  divine  es- 

lence  with  the  personal  properties  of  sonship  and  procession. 

TUs  we  have  aheady  stated  in  the  previous  section.^ 

Bat  since  the  three  personal  acts  involve  four  relations,  it  is  a 
aatuial  inqairy.  why  only  three  of  these  are  represented  as  per- 
sonal properties,  and  the  fourth,  the  ^piratio  actwa^  omitted  ?  The 
answer  is»  because  this  act  belongs  to  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  not  so  far  as  they  are  personally  distinguished,  but  so  far  as 
thej  are  one.'  We  might  regard  this  as  made  out  purely  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Western  church  interprets 
them ;  for  these  do  not  speak  of  a  special  pnnc^rium  spiratiaim 
besides  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  they  say  expressly  of  the 
fixmer,  and  let  us  infer  of  the  latter,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds from  them ;  but  if  this  be  something  common  to  both  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  something  which  goes  to  constitute  their  differ* 
ences  as  persons,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  personal  property, 
fiat  it  has  also  been  attempted  to  show  by  deduction  that  this  is 
necessary.  It  is  said,  that  we  are  warranted  in  distinguishing 
several  persona  in  the  divine  nature,  only  because  the  relations 
whic^  are  embraced  in  the  personal  acts  are  so  opposed  to  or 
contrasted  with  each  other,  that  one  person  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  them ;  in  virtue  of  this  opposition  the  Father  can  only  be 
Father  and  not  Son,  the  Son  can  only  be  Son — ^the  subject  and 
the  object  of  the  generation  cannot  but  be  distinguished  from  each 

*  Goaf.  Basil,  ep.  391 :  **  We  most  make  confeMioii  of  oar  faith  by  conjoining 
the  pecDlimr  and  the  common :  the  deity  is  common,  the  paternity  is  pecnliar : 
we  moat  tliea  aaj,  uniting  the  two,  t  believe  in  Ood  the  Father :  and,  again,  is 
Uie  ccnfeaaion  of  the  Son  we  maat  do  the  like,  join  what  it  peculiar  to  him  with 
wtei  ia  eommoo,  and  aay,  in  God  the  Son;  in  like  manner  with  the  Holy 
GfafMt . .  .  Thoa  ia  the  unity  aaved  by  the  confeaaion  of  the  one  divinity,  and 
what  ia  pecolinr  to  the  peraona  ia  eonfeaaed  in  the  atateroent  of  the  propertiea 
aacribed  to  each." 

'  Sioee  Aogaatine  the  canon  haa  been  univeraally  received  that  the  differ- 
AMe  of  the  persons  is  constituted  aolely  by  their  mutual  and  oppoaite  relationa 
(per  id.  quod  ad  altemm  dicitur,  per  ax^mv,  relationem  a.  habitudinem  matu- 
aoi).    Con£  Petarion  tbeolog.  Dogmat.  de  Trin.  L.  IV.  cp.  10.  §  5  tq. 
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other ;  and  so,  too,  the  pHnc^num  sphrtms  must  be  distinguished 
fiom  the  prmcipium  spiratum  or  procedens.  But  where  no  such 
opposition  or  contrast  exists,  there  the  general  canon  holds  good, 
that  in  God  all  is  one,  which  we,  on  account  of  the  limitations  of 
oar  knowledge,  are  obliged  to  look  at  from  different  sides  or  in 
different  relations,  and  hence  to  regard  as  distinct^  Since,  now, 
the  procession  and  generation  have  no  such  mutual  relation,  can* 
not  be  set  over  against  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  pnncipium 
Of  subfectum  tpiraiiimis  flom  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds, 
though  not  indeed  identical  with  the  Holy  Ghost  itself  as  the  ob- 
jectum  qriradoms,  (for  here  there  is  a  relation  of  opposition,)  can 
and  must  be  one  with  the  sub/ectum  as  well  as  the  chjectimh  gen* 
enxHaniSj  with  that  which  generates  and  that  which  is  generated. 
Indeed,  the  Scholastics  have  derived  from  this  an  argument  for 
the  position,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also ;  for 
if,  say  they,  the  Spirit  is  to  be  really  distinguished  from  the  Son, 
diere  must  be  an  cppatitio  relatiams  between  them ;  this  is  so,  if 
the  Son  is  conceived  of  as  the  subject,  and  the  Spirit  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  spiraiio,  if  the  former  is  spirans  as  the  latter  is  spira- 
tus :  but  if  the  Son  were  not,  together  with  the  Father,  prtnc^num 
qAratumiif  since  the  Father  is  represented  as  both  generans  and 
tpiranst  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Son  from  being  both  gene- 
ratus  and  spiraius,  that  is,  from  being  conceived  of  as  identical 
with  the  Spirit ;  and,  according  to  the  above  canon  this  must  be 
■0.9    Bnt  from  this  it  also  follows,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son 


'  /ft  divinis  omnia  sunt  vnum,  ubi  turn  obviat  relaiionis  opposkio,  Calov.  Syit. 
lom.  HI.  p.  836;  Baier,  P.  I.  cp.  1.  §  42  not.  b.  Conf.  Petav.  1.  c.  lib.  IX.  cp. 
7.  §  7.  In  conformity  with  this  Aqainas  (Samm.  P.  I.  qu.  30.  art.  2.)  in  an- 
iwering  the  qaestion :  Utram  in  Deo  sint  pldres  personae  quam  tres  f  arrivea  at 
tbia  conclusion  :  Ostenauro  eat,  quod  plurea  personae  sunt  plares  relaiiones 
snbaistentes  ad  invicem,  realiter  diatinctae  ',  realis  autem  diatinctio  inter  rela^ 
tiones  divinas  non  est  nisi  ratione  oppositionis  relativae ;  ergo  oportet  duaa  re- 
lationes  oppositas  ad  doas  personas  pertinere  :  si  quae  autem  relationea  oppoai- 
tae  non  sunt,  ad  eandem  personam  necease  est  eas  pertinere  ;  but  this  holds  ot* 
the  spiratio  aetiva  in  relation  lo  the  generatio  activa  et  paasiva. 

*  Conf.  Aquinas  in  Summ,  P.  I.  qu.  36.  art.  2.  Spiritus  S.  ila  necesaario  pro- 
eedit  a  Filio,  quod,  si  non  procederet,  non  distingueretur  ab  eo  peraonaliter ; 
for,  si  in  Filio  et  Spiritu  S.  non  esset  invenire  nisi  duas  relationea,  quibua  uter- 
que  refertar  ad  patrem,  illae  relationea  non  essent  ad  invicem  oppositae,  aiout 
neque  duae  relationes,  quibas  Pater  refrrturad  illos;  unde,  sicut  persona  patria 
est  una,  ita  sequeretur,  quod  persona  Filii  et  Spiritus  S.  esset  una,haben8  duaa 
relationea  oppositas  duabus  relationibus  Patris.  Ansetm,  in  bis  work  de  Sptri- 
tus  S.  proeessione  contra  GraecoSy  led  the  way  in  this  argumentation.  Thia 
work  had  very  great  influence  upon  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of 
Trinity  among  the  Scholastics,  and,  through  them,  in  the   whole   Western 
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mnoi  to  Y>e  ootisidered  as  two,  but  as  one  pvinc^ium  tprnxtUmk; 

01,  tt  aibo^e  stated,  that  it  is  one  indivisible  act  which  is  the 

^oand  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Holy  Ghout ;  for  in  all  things  in 

irhk\i  t^ey  are  not  distingaished  by  opposite  relations,  they  are 

te\>e  compered  as  one.^    Accordingly,  the  aphtUio  aetiva  cannot 

be  kK>ked  upon  sls  a  ipto^^  personal  attribute, 

3.  If  not  to  l>e  included  among  the  personal  attributes,  it  most 
have  its  place  among  the  nodoites  perwanales.  Thus  are  called 
&08e  internal  traits,  which,  though  they  do  not  constitute  the  no- 
tioD  of  personality,  (as  do  the  relatiomet  persanalUatis  coputituii- 
Me,)  do  yet  serve  for  the  reo^nition  and  distinguishing  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  ^  Besides  the  conummis  ^riratio,  which  is 
the  notio  personaHs  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  elder  theolo* 
gisns  are  accustomed  to  reckon  here  the  inna$cMkta$,  of^ppijaimt 
as  the  noiio  persomtiii  of  the  Father  By  this  is  meant,  thai 
while  the  Son  has  the  ground  of  his  subsistence  in  the  Faiher» 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Father  and  Son,  the  Father  has  it  is 
himself,  he  himself  is  the  prmcipium  persomdUatU  for  himself  If 
to  these,  now,  we  add  the  three  personal  attributes,  (which  is 

ckoich.  Anaelm  faoweTer  graote  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  distinguished  by 
the  modits  pr^etdtmdi^  (v'«.  gencfitio  and  tpiratio).  Here  the  Grreka  atand, 
mA  frmsliiif,  wkat  A^iiMB,  in  order  to  weaken  the  ooneeaaion  of  AbmIni,  aa- 
«rte,  that  tlie  mode  of  proceaaion  ia  diatinguiahed  only  by  the  one  beisg  refer- 
nd  to  the  Father  alone,  and  the  other  to  both  Father  and  Son.  Conf.  Procoinh 
mtz  Ifbr.  cit.  (^p.  XVlll.  §  304 

^  J9qmimas,  Surom.  I.  qo.  36.  aK.  4.  Thua,  too,  Jugustin  (de  Trin.  V.  14)  de- 
f4aies,  "•  Aa  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  God,  and  relatively  to  the  creature 
one  creator  and  fjord,  ao  relatively  to  the  Spirit  Ihey  are  one  principle.**  ^n- 
mim  (de  prooea.  8p.  8.  cp.  9.)  uaes,  among  other  things,  this  illoatration ;  aa  • 
lake  oude  by  a  fountain  and  a  atream,  i«  not  produced  by  them  so  far  aa  tliey 
ate  different,  bat  by  the  water  in  which  they  are  one ;  so  the  Holy  h'pirit  doea 
not  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  so  far  as  tliry  are  distinguished,  but 
fion  the  diTine  essence,  in  which  they  are  one.  Thus,  too,  the  Lutheran 
Hieelogiana,  e.  g.  Quenstedt,  de  Trin.  Sect.  I.  ^ea.  30:  Sect.  II.  qu.  12;  who 
give  qiecial  prominence  to  the  unity  of  the  evepyeiay  or  the  una  tt  indivtdsa 
tfirmtia. 

*  Conf.  HutUri  loc.  p.  103 :  Per  notionem  nihil  intelligunt  Scholastici  hoe 

loeoalifld  qoam  propriam  rationem  cognoscendi  divinam  personam,  uU  definit 

Gajetanns.    Aliae  enim  sunt  proprietates  personales  relativae,  personam  ipaam 

eoBatitoentefl,  qaae  nimimm  relationem  ad  aliam  personam  habent,  et  ordinem 

prodoceDtidm  et  prodoctornm  constituunt ;  quales  proprietates  sunt  tan  turn  tres, 

gigaere^  gign't^  procedere ;  aliae  aunt  proprietates  personales,  quae  non  aunt 

JeialfvaeeoiMtitoentea,  h.e.  non  relationem  habent  ad  alteram  personam  rea- 

weeta  productiosis  ;   neque  enim  personam,  qualis  ralione  prod uctionis^ ait  sed 

Swfnni  oonlia  in  se  et  ez  aa  ait,  h.  e.  quatenua  aliquid  ab  altera  peraona  dia- 

tisetnin'  obtioeat,  definiant 
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done  when  the  notiones  penonales  are  taken  in  a  wider  sense,) 
we  shall  have  five  of  them,  and  this  is  the  number  reckoned  by 
Aquioas,  and  several  of  our  Liitherau  theologiaas.i  Duns  Sootos 
was  of  opinion  that  a  sixth  should  be  added,  viz.  inspirabilUas,  as 
a  notio  personalis  of  the  Son.'  But  if  in  this  way,  a  beginning  is 
once  made,  of  converting  the  mere  negation  of  personal  relations 
into  S{)ecial  internal  chamcteristics,  the  number  of  them  might 
easily  be  increased  to  twelve,  as  in  the  following  table : 

Pater.  Fiiius.  SpirUus  S, 

generat,  Don  generate  non  general, 

noD  genermtwr ;  aed  generator ;  neque  generatar ; 

apirat,  spirat,  neque  apirat, 

non  spiratur;  nonspiratar;  sedspiratur; 

which  would  seem  to  be  recommended,  not  only  by  its  complete* 
ness,  but  also  because  each  person  has  an  equal  number  of  inter* 
nal  notes.  But  such  symmetry  and  completeness  \ye\ong  only  to 
that  false  scholastic  tendency,  in  which  one  gets  mere  names  in- 
stead of  real  conceptions.  This  is  most  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
Act,  that  thus  the  same  characteristic  of  ayapt^ia  is  attributed 
both  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  with  a  wholly 
difierent  meaning.^ 

But  if  we  affirm  this  of  the  Father  alone,  if  he  alone  subsists 
thiough  himself,  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  through  him,  does  it 
not  then  follow,  that  he  alone  is  absolute,  and  that  the  other  per- 
sons are  relative  and  dependent  ?  In  spite  of  all  our  pains,  does 
not  Arianism  show  itself  here  ?  Is  there  not  an  inequality  in  the 
persons,  if  the  power  to  generate  dwells  in  the  Father  alone,  and 
not  io  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  if  the  Spirit  is  represented  merely 
as  proceeding,  without  any  actus  transidmis  peculiar  to  himself? 

The  orthodox  doctrine  may  concede  a  certain  inequality ;  and 

>  JIguinas  Summ.  P.  I.  qu.  32.  art.  3.  (utium  sint  qainque  notiones?)  Baier 
theol.  pos.  P.  1.  cp.  1.  §  4-2. 

*  Lib  I.  dist.  !^.  qa.  1.  art.  3:  Sicat  in  Patre  innascibililas,  qaae  est  negatio 
processionis,  est  quaedam  nola  distincta  a  paternitate  et  spiratione ;  ita  inspira- 
bilitas  est  quaedam  notio  in  Filio  distincta  a  filiatione  et  apiratione,  qaae  signi- 
6cat  negaliontm  spiratioms  passivae,  sicut  innascibilitas  in  Patre  signiBcat  om- 
turn  negalianem  processionis  pasfivat, 

»  Conf.  HutUr.  loc.  p.  104.  When  Augustine  (de  Trin.  XV,  26)  says  that 
the  Father  alone  is  ingtniivs^  he  means  that  he  alone  is  not  produced  in  any 
manner  by  any  other — and  in  this  sense  (in  libro  ad  Orosium)  he  denies  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  called  ingenitvs.  When  Jerome  and  others  say  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ingenitus^  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  not  begotten,  as  is  the 
Son.  And  this  is  the  sense  in  which  this  note  is  predicated  of  both  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit.    In  the  Latin  fathers  the  word  has  thia  doable  sense. 
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n^if  not"!     Can  It  not  repacUtfte  Arianism,  uritbout  ietfiag  that  i 
lbe»re  »  Va  it,  as  in  all  error,  an  element  of  trath?    Its  office  | 
cumol  be  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  everything  which  any   , 
Vsdy  can  call  Arianism,  bat  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
tmttt^  We  may  still  and  ever  say,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than 
the  Soa  (John  14:  26),  not  merely  so  far  as  we  consider  the  ha-  , 
munty  of  ^e  fotter,  bnt  also,  as  many  orthodox  theologiatls*  have 
tmght,  in  his  divine  natate ;   the  only  question  is,  in  Ivhat  re-  I 
spect?  ^ 

4.  Orth  subsiaiendL  Since  now,  it  is  clear,  that  any  inequality 
€f  oatofe  or  essence  is  atteriy  ont  of  the  question,  because  the 
essence  in  all  three  persons  is  one  and  the  same ;  the  di€erence 
which  exists  can  relate  only  to  the  subsistence,  and,  not  to  the 
notioa  or  the  necessity  of  the  subsistence,  but  only  to  the  order 
thereof,  (onio  subsistendi).  By  virtue  of  this,  as  was  remarked  at 
Ihe  begbintng,  the  Father  is  the  first,  the  Son  the  second,  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  third  person ;  not  in  the  order  of  time  (ratione 
temporis),  for  in  God  all  is  alike  eternal ;  not  in  their  nature  (ra« 
lane  nntuiae),  for  this  is  coincident  with  the  essence  which  is 
ideatioal  in  ail;  bat  in  view  of  the  origin  or  emanation  of  one 
person  fiom  another,  in  their  relations  as  generating,  generated 
and  proceeding,  upon  which  alone  the  distinction  of  the  persons 
lepoaea  In  this  sense,  then,  the  Athanasian  creed  can  maintain, 
ttat,  "  a  this  TVintty  none  is  afore,  or  after  other,"  (that  is,  in 
lime,)  **  none  is  greater,  or  less  than  another,"  (that  is,  in  nature,) 
"but  the  w^hole  three  Persons  are  co- eternal  together  and  co- 
equal," (that  is,  on  account  of  their  Consubstantiality  or  sameness 
of  substance) ;  and  yet  an  inequality  can  be  conceded,  if  thereby 
nothing  else  is  meant,  than  that  the  Father  is  the  principle  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  divine  essence  in  the  Son,  and  that  the  per- 


'  It  i«  an  incoDtefltabie  adTance  in  the  waj  of  looking  at  doctrinal  diflfereneea, 
vben  we  consider  not  merely  the  formulas  maintained,  but  alio  the  general 
tendencies  from  which  these  differences  have  resulted.  The  angle  of  diver- 
gence  maj  be  verj  small,  and  the  ultimate  separation  very  wide.  Bat  with 
this  is  often  connected  an  objectionable  mode  of  disputation,  when,  in  order 
Id  avoid  an  opinion  which  is  seen  to  be  extreme,  we  are  warned  against  every- 
thing which  seems  to  look  that  way ;  for  error  is  for  the  most  part  only  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  truth.  Certain  words  as  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  Gnosticism, 
DoMlmB,  ate  often  mere  bog-bears,  by  which  many  a  one,  in  seeking  to  avoid 
one  extreme f  is  forced  into  errors  on  the  opposite  side,  from  which,  if  he  had 
kept  the  matter  itself  before  him,  he  would  hwe  been  saved  by  a  sound  sense 

Artrnlh. 
'  Conf.  PeUTiftft  Theol.  Dogm.  de  Trin.  Lib.  11.  cp.  2.  {  1. 
Yoi.  IV.  No.  13.  4 
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soDality  of  the  Spirit  has  its  ground  in  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  so  far  from  denying  this,  that  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  wholly  based  upon  it^ 

But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  Father  alone  is  absolute^  and 
the  other  Persons  not  so  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  indeed  the  Father 
alone  is  God ;  for  to  be  absolute,  and  to  be  of  divine  nature,  are 
interchangeable  notions.  But  for  this  very  reason,  since  it  is  a 
definition  of  the  divine  nature  identical  in  all  three  persons,  we 
say  that  they  are  all  absolute.  One  thing  we  should  especially 
guard  against,  and  that  is  substituting  the  notion  of  three  divine 
natures,  instead  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church,  of  one  abso- 
lute essence,  subsisting  in  a  threefold  mode  (r^^ro^*  inaQ^B(og)  as 
begetting,  begotten  and  proceeding ;  in  this  case,  indeed,  only 
one  of  them,  that  which  is  unbegotten  and  begets  the  others, 
could  be  considered  as  absolute.  Here,  and  not  in  the  former 
view,  is  Arianism  not  yet  conquered.  We  may  derive  an  illustra- 
tion for  this  from  our  own  personality.  I  make  my  own  self  aa 
object  of  thought ;  here  is  /as  subject  and  /as  object;  in  the  ob- 
ject, now,  the  /is  no  less  really  present  than  in  the  subject;  and 
yet  this  objective  /  is  produced  by  the  subjective ;  or,  here  is  a 
personal  subject,  determining  itself  to  action,  to  activity  in  the 
most  general  form  conceivable  ?  now,  in  this  activity  to  which 
this  person,  this  /,  determines  itself,  the  person  himself,  the  /is 
also  present ;  it  is  present  in  the  action  detenniued  upon,  no  less 
really  than  in  the  act  of  determining.  Thus  we  may  say,  that  be- 
cause all  which  is  the  Fathers  is  also  the  Son's  (John  16:  15), 
because  he  is  the  perfect  image  of  his  nature  (Heb.  1:  3),  because 
he  is  God  of  God ;  so,  too,  this  also  is  given  to  the  Son  by  the 

'  In  the  language  of  the  church  this  is  indeed  not  called  inequality,  and  we 
may  say,  justly  so;  for  what  is  equal  in  quality,  we  are  not  wont,  on  account 
of  a  drfierence  in  relations,  to  call  unequal;  e.  g.  two  men  of  like  qualities  and 
excellences,  we  do  not  call  unequal  because  they  may  be  father  and  aon.  Bui 
since  many  persons  take  oiTence  just  here,  because  they  cannot  bring  into 
agreement  with  the  assumed  equality  of  the  persons  their  relation  as  prineipiujit 
and  principiatvm  (as  the  Scholastics  express  it) ;  it  would  perhaps  be  better, 
considering  that  it  is  not  the  word  but  the  thing  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
in  order  to  set  aside  this  objection,  at  once  to  concede  a  certain  inequality,  only 
not  of  the  nature,  but  in  the  relation  of  subsistence.  [Conf.  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  p.  48  seq.  Waterland  on  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Biill.  Defens.  Fid. 
Nic.  Lect.  IV.  c.  1.  §  1.  c.  8.  §  1.  c.  4.  §  1.  Also  Faber,  Apostolicity  of  Trini- 
tarianism,  Bk.  2.  ch.  9.] 

'  This  is  perhaps  a  better  illustration  because  here  the  /  has  in  a  certain 
■enae  an  absolute  character— an  absolute  tendency  to  the  absolute,  according  to 
Fichte,  Sittenlehre,  p.  23. 
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Father,  in  begetting  him,  to  have  life  in  himself,  even  as  the 
Father  lias  life  in  himself  (John  5:  26) ;  that  is,  to  him  also  be* 
lougs  the  absolate  and  independent  existence,  which  is  contained 
in  the  very  essence  of  the  Godhead.     "  As  the  Father,"  says  An- 
seW  *'has  essence  and  wisdom  and  life  in  himself,  exists  not  by 
aoother's,  bnt  by  his  own  essence,  is  wise  by  his  own  wisdom, 
and  lives  by  his  own  life :  so  too  in  begetting  the  Son,  he  gives 
to  him  to  have  essence,  and  wisdom  and  life  in  himself,  so  that 
act  by  anothei^s,  bat  by  his  own  essence  and  wisdom  and  life,  he 
SQbsists,  is  wise  and  lives ;  otherwise  the  Son  would  not  have  the 
same  attrihntes  as  the  Father."     Much  as  Calvin  was  blamed  for 
calling  the  Son,  considered  in  his  essence,  aito&iotii  still  he  was 
in  the  right,  and  moreover  is  supported  in  it  by  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians.'   In  another  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  in  his  per-  ' 
sonal  subsistence,  the  Son  cannot  be  called  avio^iogy  but  only  ' 
the  Father,  since  he  alone  is  ayiV9rjrog\  but  the  aytmniaia  of  the  t 
person  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  absoluteness  of  the  es-| 
aence.3     Or,  if  one  should  say  that  the  former  is  something  abso- 

'  AmsUm^  monolog.  cap.  43. 

'  GUviK,  instil.  L.  I.  cp;  XIII.  §  %:  «« We  say  tliat  Oeily  is  atwolutely  self. 
existent ;  hence  we  confes*  that  the  Son,  as  far  as  he  is  God,  independentlj  of 
the  coflsidervtion  of  Person,  is  self-existent ;  but  so  far  as  he  is  Son  we  say  that 
he  ■  of  the  Father;  that  his  essence  is  not  from  any 'originating  principle,  bat 
the  orifinftting  principle  of  the  person  is  God  himself*  He  brings  this  oQt 
■ore  folly  in  his  polemic  upon  Valentinus  Gentilis.  Calvin's  view  was  strong- 
ly ooBtested  by  several  Catholic  theologians^  although  Bellarmin  blames  his 
expression  more  than  his  meaning,  (Controvers.  de  Christo,  Lib.  11.  cp.  19. 
With  all  his  polemical  prejudice  and  bittemeHs,  Bellarmin  is  yet  so  straight- 
fiirwmrd  and  ofingbt,  that  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  polemics  of  our 
days  woold  take  him  in  these  respects  for  a  pattern).  The  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, too,  were  not  satisfied  with  Calvin's  mode  of  exprossion;  the  Calvinis. 
tie  formula  :  Christum  esse  ase  ipso  secundum  essnUiam,  a  Patre  secundum  per- 
fSKaai,  seemed  to  them  to  separate  essence  and  person  too  much,  and  not  to 
bold  sofficiently  fajst-the  concrete  notion  of  person  as  being  the  essence  itself 
represented  under  a  certain  relation  ;  but  still  they  defended  the  airo^FoTTf^  of 
Christ  against  the  Catholics  as  well  as  other  opponents.  Conf.  Gerhard  Loc. 
de  Deo  Patre,  $  17J>;  Exeges.  Loc.  IV.  de  pers.  Chr.  §  67  ;  quenstedt  de  Trin. 
Lect  II.  qu.  Vll.  The  latter  cites  Danhauer's  words  aB  almost  classical :  **  The 
ctrro^eSnj^  may  be  opposed  either  to  dependence  or  to  communication  ;  if  to 
the  former,  then  Christ  is  airo^eoc,  because  he  is  an  entity  equally  indepen- 
dent  with  the  Tather ;  if  to  the  latter,  then  he  is  not  arroi^fof  because  his  es- 
ifnce  is  commanieated  to  him  by  the  Father.     The  divine  essence  lehich  is  in 

Iks  StmiM  from  iiseif  (a  se),  although  the  Son  himself  is  not  from  himself,  but 

God  from  God,  li^bt  ^o™  l»«ht.'* 

'  John  of  DMinM»cna  distinguishes  in  this  respect  between  hyhrjToq  and  uyh^ 
vBToc '  asinir  the  fbrmer  word,  written  with  one  v,  to  signify  tliat  which  is  not 
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lute,  and  that  what  is  begotten  or  what  proceeds,  is,  in  dlstinctioa  ' 
from  this,  something  relative ;  yet  we  are  not  obliged  to  give  to 
this  terminology  any  other  sense,  than  we  do  when  we  speak  of 
God  in  his  absolute  independence,  and  in  his  relation  to  the  world, 
or  when  we  distinguish  the  absolute  and  relative  attributes  of 
God,  by  which  we  do  not  imply  that  the  latter  conflict  with  the 
idea  that  God  is  an  unconditional  and  infinite  being.  What 
Keckermann  s^ys^  of  the  notion  of  the  infinite,  maybe  perfectly 
applied  to  the  notion  of  the  absolute  in  this  connection.  He  cites 
the  objection:  "Person,  in  God,  is  either  finite  or  infinite;  if 
finite,  then  it  is  not  God ;  if  infinite,  then  there  are  three  infinites, 
because  three  persons ;"  and  to  this  he  replies :  "  Fersoa  is  to  be 
considered  in  a  twofold  way ;  1.  In  respect  to  the  essence,  and 
so  it  is  infinite  but  is  not  triple ;  2.  In  respect  to  the  relation,  or 
mode  of  existence,  and  so  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  because 
finitnde  and  infinitude  are  properties  of  an  entity  or  thing ;  but  a 
person,  so  far  as  person,  that  is  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  its  exis- 
tence, is  not  an  entity,  but  the  mode  of  an  entity ;  modes,  how- 
ever, are  neither  finite  nor  infinite." 

It  is  also,  if  not  against  the  letter,  yet  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  to  exhibit  the  difierence  in  the  relation  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  the  immanent  act  of  generation,  or 
the  relation  of  both  these  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  act  of  pro- 
cession, as  a  relation  of  ability  on  the  one  side,  and  inability  on 
the  other,  of  capacity  and  incapacity.  But  when  we  say  that  the 
person,  the  I,  is  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  its  own  think- 
ing and  willing,  shall  we  say  that  this  relation  implies,  that  in  the 
one,  the  I  as  subject,  there  is  a  power,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
other,  the  I  as  object?  Equally  unjust  would  it  be,  even  if  we 
call  the  relation  of  the  Persons  a  relation  of  dependence,  (the 
orthodox  doctrine  prefers  to  call  it  a  relation  of  communication, 
and  it  is  at  any  rate  wholly  different  from  that  relation  of  depen- 
dence in  which  the  world  stands  to  God,)  to  describe  it  as  a  par- 
tial or  one-^ided  relation,  in  which  the  Son  alone  is  dependent 
upon  the  Father,  and  to  assert  that  there  is  no  relation  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son  which  can  be  brought  as  an  equipoise.^  Evea 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  we  should  be 

created,  and  the  latter,  that  which  is  not  begotten  or  produced.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  ayiv^roi',  the  Father  only  is  uyevvrjTOi.  Vide,  bia 
Udoaic,  1 , 9. 

»  Sysl.  theol.  L.  I.  p.  81. 

*  Conf.  Schleiermacher's  Glaabeiislehre,  Th.  II.  S.  582  of  the  second  edi- 
tion; 702  of  the  first. 
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•obliged  to  say,  that  just  as  little  as  the  Son  can  be  conceived  of, 
as  Son,  withoat  tke  father,  jast  so  little  can  the  feather  be  con* 
eeived  of,  as  Father,  uvithont  the  Son ;  the  paternity  and  the  son- 
^,  the  ^piratio  adzva  aad  the  procetdo  presuppose  ea^h  other> 
If  we  concede  to  the  speculative  view,  the  value  only  of  a  mere 
Hhistiation,  we  shall   still  find  it  conceivable,  that  just  as  we  be- 
come  self-conscioDs  persons  only  as  we  view  ourselves  objectively 
u  veil  as  subjectively  (to  speak  with  Leibnitz,  as  the  soul  from 
b^  merely  a  passively  percipient  monad,  comes  to  a  clear  ap- 
prehension) ;  so  too  ia  God,  the  subsistence  of  the  etenud  omnip- 
otence, wisdom  and  love,  under  the  clearly  defined  relations  of 
geoention  and  procession,  is  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  Godhead 
than  when  we  oonceive  of  it  as  without  any  such  relations,  hav- 
ing as  its  only  characteristic  that  it  is  unbegotten.' 


\  7.  Character  hf^postaticus.  (2)  NcOae  exUmae, 
Under  the  extemcd  characteristics  or  notes  of  the  three  Persons, 
we  comprise  those  works,  by  which  they  are  revealed  to  the 

'  Thts  is  the  meaning  of  Aquinas  when  he  myn  :  Quendam  in  diyinis  natu 
ne  aniiiiem  erne,  secundaai  qood  ibi  qaoddam  originis  principiam  sit  absque 
prioritBte.  (F.  1.  qo.  43.  art.  3.)  That  De  Wette  nnjustly  calls  this  a  ooatradic- 
tao  in  adjecto,  is  clear  from  the  explanation  which  Aquinas  himself  gives  of  it 
(in  11.)  :  In  rebus  crealis,  etiam  cum  id,  quod  est  a  principio,  sit  sue  principio 
coaeTom  secundom  darationem,  tamen  principium  est  prlus  secundum  natu- 
lam  et  intellectum,  si  consideretur  id  quod  est  principium  ;  ied  si  considerentor 
relatioxies  causae  et  caosati,  et  principii  et  princtptali,  manifestum  stt 
rekliTa  rant  simol  natura  et  intellectu,  in  qnantum  unam  est  in  defini- 
tiooe  alterina.  Sed  in  diviois  ipsae  relationes  sunt  subsisientes  personae  in 
ana  natura ;  nnde  neqoe  ex  parte  naturae  neque  ex  parte  relation um  una  per- 
sona protest  esse  prior  alia,  neque  etiam  secundum  naturam  et  intellectum. 
The  Father,  nerertheless,  always  remains  the  one,  a  quo  procedit  Filius,  and  the 
8oB  the  one,qm  procedit  a  Fatre :  thence  is  the  Father  principium  originis,  al- 
thoofh  not  ]Hiaa  origtnato  or  principiato  sno. 

'  SckUurmmcker^  (Glanbensl.  §  171, 5  of  the  2d  ed.)  finds  an  evidence  that 
this  doctrine  is  treated  as  though  there  were  an  inequality  in  the  three  Per- 
sona, in  the  fact,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  prove  in  so  specilil  a  manner  that 
the  divine  attribates  and  works  belong  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  while  it  is 
taken  fiv  gnuited  the  Father  has  all  of  them.    But  the  aim  of  these  proofs  is 
sot  to  Mhow  that  tbe  Bon  and  Spirit,  considered  as  the  second  and  third  Per- 
MM  IB  the  Godhemd^  have  these  attribates ;  bnt  to  show  that  he  who  has  re- 
deemed OS,  and  the  Spirit  who  sanctifies  us  are  to  be  considered  not  as  created 
kot  as  divine  becau*^   divine  attributes  and  works  are  ascribed  to  them.    And 
^tolhe  Father  bMMOweifjVomh  proof  lies  in  all  the  arguments  by  which  we  show 
tbMt  tbe  existence  of  the  world  supposes  a  creator  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
hfe.  ^^ 
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wiorH  (opera  ad  extra).  The  most  prominent  among  fltem  are,  • 
the  work  of  creation,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  apostoli© 
creed,  together  with  presenration  and  providence,  is  ascribed  to 
the  Father;  the  work  of  redemption^  whose  centre  is  the  incarna- 
tion, and  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Son;  the  work  o( aamctificaiipnt 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Boh/  Ghost,  and  of  which  we  may  ne* 
gard  the  indwelfing  of  God  in  beiievers,  that  began  at  the  fiivk 
Christian  Pentecost,  as  the  central  point  For  the  religions  con* 
sciousness,  this  aspect  of  the  Trinity  is  the  znost  important ;  D0 
Wette  justly  calls  it  the  trae  basis  of  the  doctrine;  yet  it  is  usu- 
ally kept  very  much  in  the  back-ground  in  dogmatical  treatises^ 
This  disregard  of  it  is  to  be  explained,  not  only  fiom  the  positkn 
which  is  almost  nnir^saliy  assigned  to  our  doctrine  in  systems 
of  theology  ;^  but  also  from  certain  special  difikulties  wlueh  we 
encounter  in  respect  to  these  external  notes  themselves,  when  we 
reflect  upon  them  in  connection  with  other  doctrines. 

For,  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  ascribe  creation  to  the  Father 
only,  nor  redemption  and  sanctiflcation  to  the  Son  or  Sj^irit  alone. 
It  is  also  said  of  the  Son,  that  by  him  all  things  were  created 
(Col.  1:  16),  and  that  he  upholds  all  things  by  his  powerful  word 
(Heb.  1: 3) ;  the  name  of  Saviour  {a&itriQ)  by  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  reverence  Christ,  is  also  given  to  the  Father  (1  Tim. 
1:  1.  2:  3.  4: 10.  Tit.  1:  3.  3:  4) ;  the  Son  himself  prays  to  the 
Father  that  he  would  sanctify  his  disciples  (John  17:  17).  In  like 
manner,  also,  certain  individual  acts  comprised  in  the  total  work 
of  redemption  and  sanctiflcation  are  ascribed,  now  to  one,  and 
BOW  to  another  of  the  divine  persons ;  e.  g.  it  ie  usually  said 
that  the  Father  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  (Acts  3:  \6) ;  boi 
Christ,  also,  declares  that  he  has  power  to  lay  down  his  hfe  and 
to  take  it  again  (John  10: 18) ;  it  is  God  the  Father  who  judgeth 
without  respect  of  persons  (1  Pet.  1:  17);  and  yet  the  judgment 
is  committed  to  the  Son  (John  5:  22).  When  those  gifts,  offices 
and  powers  are  spoken  of,  by  which  the  church  is  made  the  tern* 
pie  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  (1  Cor.  3: 16) ;  not  only  is  the  Bfolf 
Spirit  named  as  the  author  of  them,  but  one  Lord  and  one  God 
are  also  mentioned,  through  whom,  whatever  is  demanded  for  the 
common  good,  is  imparted  to  every  member  (1  Cor.  12:  4 — 7). 
In  short,  there  seems  to  be  no  divine  wcvk  from  which  any  one 
person  of  the  Godhead  can  be  excluded. 

And  in  fact  it  could  not  be  otherwise  if  the  doctrinal  principles, 
above  developed,  are  correct  For  the  divine  essence,  witii  all 
the  absolute  and  relative  attributes  belonging  to  the  idea  of  it,  is  not 

^  Conf.  Bib.  8aorm,  Ang.  1846,  p.  516,  nots  1. 
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m&Nkfmtumaa  to  the  thne  PeitoiM>  bat  it  k  ona  and  tho  mas 
iatbrnaUL  And  if  weace  to  kold  fiMi  to  this  onit^,  wfaeievw 
ike  oppoaiiicyi  of  ihm  lelaticBaiiisepaiably  connected  with,  the  no* 
tMBB  of  ganewtion  and  pieceaaion,  doea  not  de—md  a  diitingniih^ 
iag  of  the  Peiaona  (obi  non  obviat  relationis  oppositio) ;  then,  too^ 
«e  Muat  idBooooeeive  of  aU  actien  of  God  in  ud  apon  the  vorld 
wone  and  iadiviaibie,^  andnuwt  eoncede  the  tmth  of  the  oaaom 
«f  AogoaliDt  which  ia  rooeived  by  ail  our  Lotheian  theologiua^ 
is  wefi  ao  by  the  Schoinatica  iipem  J)$i  ad  €XtfaindmM^€9m* 
Bat  if  thia  be  ao,  how  can  we»  then,  attiibate  iadividoal  4tp€rmai 
mtm  to  the  iodiridml  peiaona,  and  make  each  worb  a  aieaaa  of 

There  aie  two  gKNinda  on  which  thaa  aiay  be  vindieatod.  b 
the  icat  place  it  mnat  be  remarked,  that  aa  the  oaeaeas  of  ^aaenoe 
aai  being  doea  neteadnde  a  diifeienoe  in  the  order  and  anode  of 
labtBrtence  <oido  et  modua  sobaiatendi),  ao  the  unity  of  aetmi 
not  erclode  a  oomqKmding  difference  ia  the  order  and 
I  ia  which  the  aotiona  may  be  lefened  to  individuat  penona 
(that  ia  in  the  onlo  et  modus  agendi).  Indeed,  since  it  is  certain 
diat  in  God  being  and  action  cannot  be  sepamted,  we  should 
niher  say  that  those  very  relatious  under  which  we  represent  the 
being  of  God  (as  an  essence  existing  through,  from  and  in  itself), 
would  alao  necessaiily  be  mirrored  in  the  divine  manifestations* 
But  ffom  this  it  fuUows,  in  the  seoxid  place,  that  what,  considered 
in  itself,  is  common  to  all  the  persons,  may  likewise  be  ascribed 
to  a  single  one  of  them,  not  merely  so  far  as  this  one  is  a  partid- 
pant  in  all  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  but  also  because  this 
action  has  a  closer  connection  with  that  mode  of  subsistence  (r^ 
W9C  imi^fb^ta^)  which  we  ascribe  to  this  particular  person,  either  in 
Ihe  very  notion  of  it,  or  because  it  is  exhibited  in  a  manifestation 
in  which  we  recognize  a  revelation  of  just  this  person.  Hence, 
the  above-mentioned  canon — cpera  Dei  ad  extra  tribus  persanu 
commuma  e$$e,  is  further  defined  by  the  addition— hm^  tamen 
§mum  ordme  et  ducrimme.  This  definition  has  a  two-fold  sense. 
It  means,  that  when  an  action  is  attributed  to  the  Father,  to  the 
Son,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father  is  to  be  considered  as  acting 
(as  well  as  subsisting)  from  or  of  himself,  the  Son  from  the  Fathr 
tf,  and  the  Holy  Spiiit  (rem  the  Father  and  the  Son.^    It  also 


'  la  i|iiiMLCif  to  tlie  streai  which  evea  the  Fatben  of  Uw  Church  laid  npoa 
Itm  unUf  of  tte  divine  Mpyua^  may  be  compared  Uie  paaaa^s  cited  and  ex* 
■baied  hv  Ft fmmvfj  Tfaeoloficor.  Dogm.  de  Trin.  L.  IV.  cp.  XV.  §  1—6. 
^Qociit  P.  1- <5P-  iX.eecUl.Uiea.«,wAB3;  •'Bmmm  Um  Father  has 
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means,  that  when  we  ipeak  of  an  operation  of  God  npon  the 
world,  this  can  or  mnst  be  attributed  not  merely  to  God  in  a  gen* 
oral  way,  but  also  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit;  and  it  may  be 
thus  referred,  either  attribuiioet  per  qpprqpnatumem,  or  iemmna' 
twe.^ 

The  reference  by  agppropriatum  (per  appropriationem)  is  inade» 
when  attributes  which  are  essential  to  the  divine  nature  are  as« 
signed  to  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  or  when  one  of  these 
persons  reveals  liimself  by  attributes  of  the  divine  nature.'  This 
is  e£|>ecially  the  case  when  such  an  attribute  stands  in  closer  con- 
nection with  the  hypostatic  character  of  the  person ;  which  is  seen 
in  this,  that,  although  we  cannot  deny  it  to  any  one  of  the  per- 
sons, we  yet  find  it  to  be  especially  appropriate  to  the  one  or  the 
other  \  (this  may  be  called  oppropriaiMn  in  the  more  limited  sense» 
while  the  other  cases  may  be  designated  by  the  more  general 
word,  aUrihui^y  Thus,  for  example,  power,  wisdom  and  love 
ace  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  in  general ;  but,  p€T  appropna- 
tionem^  power  is  assigned  to  the  Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and 

his  esBCDce  from  himself,  he  thereioie  acts  from  himself;  the  Son  acts  and 
works  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both."  Keckermann  Syst.  I. 
IV.  p.  71 :  "  As  is  the  order  of  existence,  so  is  the  order  of  action  in  the  persons 
«f  the  sacred  Trinity ;  the  Father  acts  from  himself,  the  Son  from  the  Fkther, 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  l^th."— >The  most  of  the  theolo^ans  for  ages,  find  this 
gelation  expressed  in  the  paasage  John  5: 19.  The  onity  of  aotion  is  seen  in  the 
words,  a  uv  kKeivog  (6  iror^p)  iroiy,  ravra  Koi  6  vide  6ftoioc  iroiel ;  rovra,  says 
Quensiedt,  not  by  imitating  the  like,  bat  by  effecting  the  same  things  at  the 
same  time ;  for  these  words  imply  an  identity,  not  an  imitation  and  parity  in 
the  mode  of  action.  The  order  of  action  is  seen  in  the  words :  o^  <Hfvar<u  6  Wdf 
iroulv  <^'  iavTov  ohShft  ^(^v  fitf  ri  ^Xeiry  rbv  rraripa  iroiovvra ;  that  is,  say« 
Quensiedt,  the  Son  does  not  do  these  things  from  himself  as  does  the  Father, 
BiJice  he  is  not  from  himself  bat  from  the  Father,  from  whom  as  he  has  his  es- 
sence, so  also  his  omnipotence ; — but  the  Son  sees  what  the  Father  does,  not 
after  the  operation,  bat  because  he  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  by  means  of 
which  the  works  are  done.  In  like  manner,  in  John  16: 13 — 15,  it  is  said  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  himself  [iu^'  iavTov)^  bat  that  what 
he  announces  to  the  apostles  he  takes  irom  that  which  belongs  at  once  to  Ghnii 
and  the  Father. 

^  These  expressions  are  not  usaally  so  carefully  distinguished  as  they  are 
here  and  in  what  follows ;  yet  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  there  is  a  ground 
for  tbese  distinctions,  not  only  in  the  thing  itself  but  also  in  the  doctrinal  usus 
loquendi. 

'  Aquinas  Summ.  I.  qu.  39.  art.  7)  "The  manifestation  of  the  persons  by 
means  of  essential  attributes  is  called  appropritUUm."  Gerhard  m  loc,  de  2Vm. 
§  53 :  **  Certain  essential  attributea  are  appropriaUd  to  each  person  by  eccle- 
siastical writers,  although  essential  attributes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  es- 
sence, are  common  to  the  three  persons." 
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VivetDtheBofty  Ghost.     80,  too,  it  is  aidd  of  God,  wttbwit  tpedd 

deai^mtbii  of  the  petaons,  that  of  (frocn)  lum,  Huottgh  him  ani 

toUm  (€»(  cMor)  are  aU  things  (Bom.  11:  36);  and  e^w  of  die 

¥B!hec^  (Kph.  4:  6>,  that  ha  is  above  idl,  thmogh all,  and  ia  allr 

bnt^per  appropnatioBem,  tlie  from  is  aaoribed  to  die  Eadier,  Ihe 

Araag^  to  the  Son,  the  w  to  the  Hdy  8p«rtt»    That  this  is  aot 

iMaiy,  win  he  apparent  to  erery  one  who  has  a  dear  riew  of 

tedlstineliDn  of  ttie  per»oa%  in  aeooidanoe  with  the  declmatioey 

d  the  Scnptmea,  Mid  the  doctrinal  development  of  this  ^tfstiao* 

tioa;  aldKHtgh  it  is  not  easy  to  eanry  out  the  proof  of  it,  sinee  wv 

hcve  here  to  do  with  attribntes  of  the  dhrine  natOTO  which  WM 

QHQnwn  to  all  the  persons ;  and  it  is  especially  difflcnk  if,  with 

^  majority  of  the  evangeUcal  theologians,  we  have  donbts  about 

tiJung  oox  point  of  departnTO  from  any  speculative  views  of  the 

Unity.    The  most  important  point  here  is  the  appropriatioB  of 

ihe  partietdae  diacntieae  Ix,  dti  and  «f,  whidi  may  be  directly  and 

affieiently  justified  fiom  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  (coaC 

1  Cor.  8:  6u  Eph.  2:  1&  John  1: 3) ;  for  this  af^mpiiation  is  nnd# 

m  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Persons  to  the  divine  woiks^  aadi 

points,  OD  the  one  hand,  to  the  diflbrenee  in  the  order  and  mode 

of  action,^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  onity  which  still  ezieta 

in  the  aetkm  itself;  fbr,  when  the  Father  woiks  thiMgh  the  Sam 


^  Some  theologiuit  do  indeed  aMame  thai  the  nsme  itotw  >a  this  ] 
Bot  to  be  nnderalood  incoerariKuc  but  oiMritjSiif  (as  deaignatini^  not  the  Finl  Fer- 
MB  bet  the  divine  nature) }  e.  g.  Qneosledt,  de  Trin.  Sect.  I.  thea.  SS.  not  H; 
yet  thete  im  here  no  gnrand  for  this  aaaomptioir,  altfaoagh  it  cannot  be  denied 
thai  eiaevheie  **  rather"  is  oaed  aa  a  piediaate  of  the  divine  nalnra  ;  e.  g.  Matt. 

*  AqninaB  3mmm.  1.  qo.  30.  art.  8,  treats  ezpreaaiy  ef  the  mppfWffit/ti^  in  this 
SBBne,  and  addoces  the  following  chief  species  thereof:  In  considerations  Dei, 
^la  Dens  absolute  secandam  esse  snum  consideratar,  Patri  aetemitas,  Filio  spe- 
cies, nsQs  vero  Spiritni  lancto:  in  consideratione  vero  Dei,  qaa  unus  conside- 
ntnr,  Patri  nnitas,  Filio  aeqaatitas,  Spiritcri  S.  Concordia  tcI  connexio :  in  coo* 
•derafione  Tero  Dei  secondom  rationem  causalitatts  Patri  potentia,  Filio  ss» 
pteatia,  Spfritni  9.  bonitas  attribnitnr;  in  consideratione  vero  Dei,  nt  snos  res- 
picit  effectns,  appropriatnr  Patri  a  quo,  Filio  per  qnem,  Spiritat  8.  in  qao. 

'  Qaenstedt  tU  Trin.  S.  I.  th.  19 :  The  order  of  operations  is  insinuated  ij» 
the  Seripture  by  the  diacritical  particles  yVom,  through  and  la,  Rom.  11:  3;  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  Fathers,  the  particle  ix  is  attributed  to  the  Father,  dui  to 
the  Son^  etc  tjo  Che  Holy  Spirit— But  as  the  natural  order  of  the  divine  persons 
mnoi  alw^jB  employed  in  the  Scriptures, — so  these  particles  are  changed  ;^by 
which  rerj  permutation  the  dfioovoia  and  iaonyc  o^  the  divine  pemns  is  pre* 
terv&i,  and  inequality  in  dignity  is  excluded. 
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ift  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  action  is  one,  and  yet  it  is  defined  in  a 
fhree-fold  way  in  reference  to  the  three  Persons.^ 

From  the  attrilmtio  and  appropriation  we  distinguish  the  cases  in 
which  something  is  ascribed  termmaiive  to  a  divine  person.  This 
oecurs,  when  anything  which  proceeds  from  a  common  efficiency 
of  all  the  three  Persons  ends  in  a  manifestation,  which  we  cannot 
avoid  viewing  as  a  revelation  of  one  distinct  Person.  The  theo^ 
phony  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  may  serve  as  an  example  (Matt. 
3:  16, 17).^  In  the  voice:  This  is  my  Son,  we  mnst  manifestly 
secognize  the  Father;  in  Jesus  who  received  the  baptism,  the 
8<m ;  in  the  descending  dove,  the  Holy  Spirit  Although,  then, 
the  bringing  about  this  manifestation  is  to  be  referred  back  to  die 
invisible  efficiency  of  the  triune  God,  yet,  in  that  which  proceed- 
ed* from  it,  ill  its  termmus,  there  is  so  defioite  a  reference  to  the 
tkree  persons,  that  we  (and  without  being  able  to  exchange  the 
snbjeots  as  in  apprcpriation),  must  say  of  the  Father,  that  he  de- 
olared  Jesus  to  be  his  beloved  Son,  of  the  Hdy  Spirit,  that  he 
descended  upon  him,  and  of  the  Son,  that,  coming  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descending.' 
In  api^ying  this,  now,  to  the  individual  opera  ad  extra^  we  must 
distinguish  those  works  which  express  the  general  dependence 
of  the  world  upon  God,  from  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
Christian  life.  The  former  are  comprised  under  the  rubrics  of 
creation,  preservation,  cooperation,  providence  and  government, 
of  which  we  may  take  creation  as  the  most  prominent,  in  place 
of  the  others ;  the  latter,  the  opera  oeconomicot  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  completely,  but  will  comprise  them  all  under 
the  head  of  redemption  and  sanctification  as  the  most  essential. 

The  former  would  not  lead  us  of  themselves  to  distinguish 
three  persons  in  the  one  divine  nature ;  on  this  account,  after  this 
distinction  of  persons  has  been  made  known  to  us  from  other 
sources,  we  cannot  look  upon  them  as  three  co6rdinate  causes 

^  Athanasius  qf.  ad,  Serap.  ''The  efficiency  in  like  in  itself  and  indivisible 
as  to  the  nature,  and  one ;  for  the  Father  does  all  things  through  the  Son  in  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  holy  Triad  is  preserved;  and  thus  in 
the  chnrch  is  preached  one  God,  who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all." 

'  Our  older  theologians  lay  great  weight  upon  this  as  being  a  kind  of  visible 
manifestation  of  the  Trinity.  Gerhard  devotes  to  it  a  whole  chapter :  £zege8. 
loc.  III.  cap.  IV.  §  75 — 81.  Quenstedt,  too,  gives  an  extended  interpretation — 
de  Trin.  thes.  14  of  Sect.  1,  and  Vindication,  in  Vli.  of  the  UdUfiat^  to  quaest. 
I.  of  Sect.  II. 

'  Augustin.  dt  Trin,  II.  10;  and  in  more  general  terms  in  the  work  dt  trim- 
taU  et  uniiaU  Dei^  cp.  9. 
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(ounae  aocme),^  of  creatkHi,  presenmtioD,  etc. ;  these  aets  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  them,  not  ao  far  as  they  are  three  different  peraom, 
Imt  90  ftur  as  they  are  of  one  essence ;  they  are  opera  essemtiaMa, 
ind  therefore  cooMnumssima,  since  the  distinction  of  persons  re* 
oedes  the  moat  in  these  acts.  Yet  they  can  be  refeired  to  the 
ndividind  peraona  aUrwlmtwe  (whence,  in  Baumgarten  and  others, 
the  name,  opsr«  attrilmiiva) ;  and  so,  in  accordance  with  the  ca- 
■oa  addoced  in  respect  to  the  oni9e<aioeiiM<^p0raiuii,^  may  say, 
Alt  all  tluDga  are  created,  |»esenped  and  governed  by  the  Father, 
llm^  the  Son,  tit  the  Holy  Ghost^  But  creation  is  attributed 
to  the  Father  in  an  especial  manner  per  appropriationem.  Creep 
tion,  as  cpus  ad  eztra,  manifestly  corresponds  with  genemtion  as 
epiu  ad  intra;  as  in  the  hitter  the  Father  is  seen  as  the  original 
tad  fiHintain  of  divinity  {iqxh  *^  "17'!  ^^^  ^ionfro^),  so  in  the 
fimner,  he  is  recognised  as  the  ground  and  source  of  all  created 
existence.  And,  in  the  strictest  sense,  we  cannot  bo  well  consider 
diat  person  as  the  create,  through  whom  or  in  whom  all  things 
sie,  as  that  one  from  and  out  cf  whom  all  things  are,  or,  who  by 
sfaaofaite  omnipotence  is  the  first  cause  of  tit^eir  existence ;  the  ^ 
s»,  however,  and  the  onmipotence  belong,  as  we  know,  to  the  at- 
tributes appropriated  to  the  Father.^    Yet  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 


'  Quenstedt  de  crtalioiu  Sect.  II.  qu.  III.  'diai.q:  **  One  is  Die  creator  of  the 
heftTen  and  the  earth,  FaUier,  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  these  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  are  not  rightly  called  coordinate  causes  (causae  sociae)  of  creation." 
— ^rBaiuaiCt  2 '  ^  Thit  which  acts  is  the  one  Deity  common  to  the  three  per- 
lotM,  saya  Na»anzen,  Orat.  11.  de  theol.  As  there  istherefore  one  divine  essenoe 
and  one  power,  there  is  also  one  creatire  energy  equally  common  to  these  three 
pereona,  and  consequently,  only  one  creator ;  but  where  there  is  only  one  crea- 
tor, there  distinct  causes  of  creation  cannot  be  established.*' 

'  It  is  of  coarse  understood  that  these  particles  here  also  do  not  declare  any 
separable  efficiency  of  the  three  persons.     *'  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  says  cor- 
rectly that  these  particles  do  not  divide  the  natore,  nor  lead  to  an  inequality  of 
the  peisons ;  but  only  express  peculiar  personal  properties  in  the  one  and  an- 
oeafonnded  nature ;  Quenstedt  1.  c.  Siu?,v(TiCi  I-  Aquinas  holds  still  more  strictly 
to  the  unity  of  the  act  of  creation  ;  Summ.  I.  qu.  45.  art.  6 :  "To  create  is  com- 
aMB  to  the  whole  Trinity,  and  is  aacribable  to  the  divine  persons  only  as  they 
inclode  essential  attribates."     (That  is,  Deus  est  causa  reium  per  iuura  intel- 
lectom  et  voinntatena,  sicnt  artifex  rerum  artificataruin ;  artifez  autem  per  ver^ 
IWBi  ID  inteJJeeta  conceptam  et  per  amorem  suae  voluntatis  ad  aliqoid  relatum 
opeatm;  irnde  eC  l>eas  Pater  operatas  est  creaturam  per  suum  verbum,  quod 
ettrdioMf  et  per  saum  amorem,  qui  est  Spiritus  S.;  et  secundum  hoc  proces- 
Mff  peiwMiaroiD  sant  relationes  productionis  creaturarum,  inquantum  iuclii* 
dtDt  egacBtialis  attributa,  quae  sunt  scientia  et  voluntas). 
'  TTie  mode  in  wbicli  this  appropriation  is  exhibited  by  oar  older  divines  is 
Boi  wboUy  aatiafiictor/  ;  probably  because  it  appeared  to  them  more  important 
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«bould  not  only  not  be  axclnddd  fiom  tha  work  of  cieaUoD,  bat 
their  relation  to  it  should  not  even  be  contidered  as  subordinate ; 
Ihey  shoald  not,  for  example,  be  regarded  as  mere  instruments  or 
organs  of  the  Father»  since  this  would  conflict  with  the  consub- 
fltantialiiy  and  the  essential  unity  of  their  ip^fj^na.^ 

In  the  iiperu  oeconomica  the  distinction  of  the  persons  is  macb, 
aftore  apparent  The  reatitntion  of  the  homan  race  is  indeed  a 
work  of  the  whole  Trinity,  which  is  achieved  iy  the  Father  tkrmigk 
the  Son  m  the  Holy  Spirits-according  to  the  principle  of  the  or- 
der and  mode  of  the  operation  of  the  Persons,  which  is  here,  too, 
of  valid  apphcation.  But  since,  to  the  ezecotion  of  this  work 
thraiigk  the  Son,  that  is,  to  our  zedempiion,  the  incarnation  of  God 
is  necessary,  which  can  be  attributed  terminaiwe  only  to  the  Soft; 
and,  to  the  completion  of  this  work  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  to 
our  sanctification,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  beUevens  is  necessary, 
which  can  be  attributed  temdnative  only  to  the  Spirit;  to  which 
dements,  then,  as  a  third,  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  Father yr<m 
which  the  whole  work  of  redemption  proceeds,  is  to  be  codrdinar 
ted;^  it  is  clear  fiom  this,  that  the  participation  of  the  three  per* 

to  maintaiii  the  equal  pftrtici|Nition  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of 
creation,  than  to  prove  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Father.  Conr.  Quenat.  1. 
c.  SiuX.  VI. 

>  Qoenat.  de  Trin.  Sect  I.  thes.  32:  ^<The  work  of  creation  is  attribated  to 
the  Father,  not  ezdaaiTely,  nor  i^oxiK&Qy  nor  aa  proper  to  him  alone,  much  lew 
aa  to  one  originating  cauae,  ao  that  the  Son  can  only  be  au  inatrument;  but  on 
Ikccount  of  the  order  in  the  persona  of  the  Trinitjr."  He  conaiden  it  aa  an  <kv* 
poh>yia,  or  a  popular  mode  of  speech,  when  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church 
designate  the  Father  as  causam  creationis  KpoKarapKTiKqvy  the  Son  as  caosam 
AnfiiovpyiKfiVt  the  Holy  Ghost  as  causam  reX^iuriKrrv ;  or  when  Luther,  in  the 
interpretation  of  Genesis,  calls  the  Son  the  instrument  of  the  Father  in  crea- 
tion ;  at  least,  he  thinks,  he  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  conjoint  or  integnl 
instrument,  somewhat  as  the  hand  may  be  called  an  instrument  of  the  man ;  bat, 
properly  speaking,  the  Father  created  all  things  by  the  Son,  not  as  by  an  in- 
strument, *'  sed  tanquam  per  suam  sapientiam  et  virtutem  viroaToruc^Vf  FroY. 
8:  30."  Quenst«  de  creat.  s.  II.  qu.  III.  diaX.  2-^. 

'  These  constitute  the  three  prineipia  satutii  according  to  which,  in  the  ana- 
lytical method  of  treating  theology,  the  first  half  of  the  doctrine  respecting  sal- 
vation waa  divided^  This  division  shows  a  correct  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
these  principles  for  the  Christian  conaciousness,  and  of  the  right  connection  of 
Christian  doctrines.  Conf.  HoUaz,  P.  III.  cp.  1.  qu.  2 :  "  The  principles  of  sal- 
vation are  three ;  first,  there  is  the  beneTolence  of  God  the  Faiker  in  his  pur- 
pose to  restore  and  bless  a  fallen  world ;  secondly,  there  is  the  paternal  redemp- 
tion of  us  by  CkriMt  from  sin  and  its  penalty ;  thirdly,  there  is  the  gracious  and, 
through  certain  media,  efficacious  operation  of  the  Holy  Sptrit^  by  which  the 
nlTation  obtained  by  Christ  is  offisred  and  conferred." 
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sons  in  this  work  of  restitution,  which  is  designated  by  the  prepo- 
vSms  Jram^  through  and  in,  expresses  a  wholly  different  relation 
from  that  of  their  participation  in  the  work  of  creation,  which  is 
also  designated  by  the  same  prepositions.     On  this  account,  the 
op^a  oecoQomica  are  called  personaha  and  minus  communia;  but 
yet  imky  minas  commnnia,  (not  as  the  internal  works,  ihmsa,)  and 
yenonaha  only  secundum  quid,  (not  absolutely  personal,  as  are 
generation  and  procession) ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  efficiency  it- 
self as  its  result,  its  terminns,  in  which  the  separation  of  the  per- 
icns  is  revealed.)     And  even  termineaioe  we  cannot  make  this 
separation  valid,  without  taking  precautions  for  again  holding  fast 
die  union  of  the  persons  in  some  other  manner;  this  is  done,  as 
we  shall  see,  by  means  of  the  conception  of  the  sending  (the  mis- 
tio)ofthe  Son. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  we  find  no  entire  agree- 
ment, even  among  our  older  divines ;  the  ideas  of  redemption  and 
sanctification  are  too  general ;  and  all  depends  upon  this,  what 
dements  of  them  are  made  prominent,  or  especially  regarded  f 
and  also  in  distinguishing  the  points  which  are  to  be  referred  to 
die  whole  Trinity  or  to  some  one  person,  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  acuteness  and  precision ;  but  these  differ- 
ences are  of  no  detriment  to  the  validity  of  the  principles  them- 
selves. 

For  illustration  let  us  take  the  opus  oeconomicnm  of  the  seoond 
penon,  that  is,  the  redemption  of  the  human  mce.  One  who  has 
no  occasion  or  call  to  enter  into  more  exact  investigation  will 
simply  hold  to  this,  that  the  Son  has  redeemed  the  world  from 
sin  and  death ;  and,  as  to  the  relation  of  this  to  the  Trinity,  will 
say  that  it  was  brought  about  according  to  a  divine  purpose,  and 
that  for  this  end  the  Son  was  sent  by  the  Father  into  the  world. 
Jlnother,  who  feels  himself  compelled  to  discuss  with  more 
precision  the  leading  elements  of  redemption,  and  its  relation  to 
the  divine  nature,  or  to  the  individual  persons,  will  perhaps  say 
with  Quenstedt ;  *•  That  redemption  is  a  work  of  the  whole  Trin- 
ity, partly  in  view  of  the  divine  ordering  of  it,  partly  in  view  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  ransom  paid  by  Christ ;  but  that  it  is  a  work  of 

'  Aeeordmg  to  a  role  which  CaloTiui  g'lTet :  Communia  sunt  ratione  efll- 
oeatme  b.  principu  et  inchoative,  peraonalia  vero  a.  propria  ani  alicai  peraonae 
otee  termini  n.  terminatiYe,  quia  in  certa  peraona  terminantiir. 
'  The  laoat  exact  and  complete  diTiaion  if  to  be  found  in  Baumgarten,  Th. 
I8,477mq-  &-  ^91  «!.  S.  499iq. 

Vou  IV:  Ko.  13.  5 
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the  second  peison  aloae  in  respect  of  merit  and  attaimneiit" 
But,  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  assumption  of  human  nature  made 
in  behalf  of  redemption,  which  is  to  be  specially  attributed  to 
the  Son ;  yet  even  from  this,  the  Father  and  Spirit  are  not  to  be 
absolutely  excluded.    The  Son  alone  became  flesh,  but  God  pre« 
pared  for  him  the  body  (Heb.  10:  6),  and  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  1:  35).    Considered  as  an  act,  according 
to  Thomas  Aquinas,^  the  incarnation  is  the  work  of  the  whole 
Trinity ;  but  in  respect  to  its  rermmttf ,  that  is  the  personal  unkm 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  it  belongs  only  to  the  Son ;  since, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  it  is  first  and  pn^rly 
not  the  nature  but  a  person,  and  that  the  second  person,*  whieh 
has  assumed  humanity.3    But  that  which  is  ascribed,  terminatmmt 
to  the  Son  must  at  the  same  time  be  also  ascribed  in  another  way 
to  the  Father :  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  the  Son  of  God  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  servant,  because  he  was  sent  by  the  Father 
into  the  world,  bom  of  a  woman^  bom  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  make  us  the  children  of  God. 
And  so,  too,  God  has  ient  his  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  to  make  us 
perfect  in  childlike  obedience  and  trust  in  him  (Gal.  6:  4«— 6). 

The  notion  of  the  Sending  is,  thus,  that  by  which  the  sepam* 
tion  of  the  persons  in  reference  to  the  opera  ad  extra  is  done  away 
with,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  that  by  which  this  separa- 
tion is  also  reestablished ;  that  is,  he  who  sends  and  he  who  is 
sent  must  be  conceived  of  as  two,  no  less  than  he  who  begets  and 

>  Qoenstedt  de  Trin.  Sect.  1.  ^ea.  53.  not. 

'  Summae  P.  III.  qu.  3.  art.  4  :  Tree  eniin  penooae  fecerunt,  at  humana  na- 
tora  nniretur  uni  personae  Filii.  Conf.  Quenstedt  de  Christi  persoua  et  natu- 
lia,  Sect.  1.  thea.  34  :  Causa  efficiene  unitioniif  est  tola  S.  S.  Trinitas,  inckoa- 
$f9€  soil.  8.  ratione  initii  et  affection  is  s.  productionis  humanae  natorae ;  fsrmi- 
m0liv€  vero  solus  Xoyoc  est,  utpote  qui  solus  incarnatus  est. 

'  According  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  elsYentb  conaeil  at  Toledo 
(anno  675) :  '^  The  whole  Trinity  effected  the  incarnation,  jet  the  Son  alone 
received  the  form  of  a  servant  in  the  singieneu  of  kU  person^  not  in  the  ani^ 
of  the  divine  nature,  in  that,  whieh  is  peculiar  to  the  Son,  not  what  is  common 
to  the  Trinity;  which  form  is  conjoined  with  him  in  a  unity  ofperson,  that  is, 
•o  that  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  are  one  Christ."  Conf.  Petar. 
tbeol.  Dogm.  de  Incarn.  L.  II.  cp.  4.  §  7.  Quenst.  1.  c.  thes.  26.^Bat  wbj  jont 
the  second  person  ?  This  is  a  question  which  the  church  doctrine  does  not 
venture  to  answer,  and  even  the  Scholastic  theology  answers  it  only  timidly ; 
as  is  natural,  since,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  esteemed  Seboburtics, 
the  Father  also  or  the  Holy  Spirit  might  have  aisttoied  bamaniiy.  Conf. 
Thomae  Aq.  Somrn.  ill.  qu.  3.  art  5  and  8. 
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^c  wbo  is  begotteQ.>      Thas  this  separation  of  the  persons  is  done 
»vty  witb  in  all  that  conceras  the  unity  of  the  efficiency  (Mq' 
Ttto)  in  the  -wocIl  of  redemption  (opera  oeconomica) ;  the  separa- 
ten  \iolds  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  different 
modes  of  subsistence   (modi  subsistendi)  of  the  divine  nature. 
T\iatthe  Father  sent  the  Son,  and  that  tlie  Father  and  Son  have 
seal  and  send  the   Holy  Spirit,  is  expressly  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scaiplnfes  (John  14:  24,  26.    16:  6,  7).     The  further  statements 
wludi  the  £Tangelical  theology  has  here  made,  are  rather  of  s 
negitive  than  positive  character ;  for  example,  that  the  sending 
tea  not  involve  any  separation  in  apace,  or  any  inequality.*   We 
any  aay  that  there  is  in  the  very  notion  of  sending  a  twofold  re- 
lation, one  to  that  which  sends,  and  another  to  that  to  which  the 
aeoding  is  made.^     In  the  last  respect  the  sending  of  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  consists  in  this,  that,  although  they  were  present  with 
men  from  the  heginning,  yet  in  the  fulness  of  time  they  entered 
into  a  new  and  closer  fellowship  with  them,  the  Son  by  a  person* 
si  anion  with  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  indwelling  in  the 
Christian  chnreh,  which  was  the  result  of  the  incarnation.     In 
respect  to  the  fint  of  these  relations,  the  sending  expresses  noth* 
iagebe  hut  an  older  of  operations  (ordo  operandi)  in  the  divine 
pemoos,  corresponding  with  their  order  of  subsistence  (ordo  sub* 
aKtendi),  a  TQittog  iaonaU^Bfog  analogous  to  their  TQonog  vnoQ^i- 
mg ;  the  sending  is  the  ccmseqaent  (consequens)  of  the  genera* 
tine  and  procession,  and  is  the  manifestation  or  revelation  of 
these  internal  relations  of  the  Godhead  in  time,  or  in  the  world.^ 
We  may  even  say  that  the  sending  thus  viewed,  is  the  same  re* 
lation  as  Uiat  expressed  by  generation  and  procession ;  only  the 
former  is  this  relation  viewed  in  its  temporal  aspect,  the  latter  is 

^  Qqi  enim   ut  mitteni  et  miMiii   distiuguuntur,  illi  ut  persoiiae  difierunt. 
CaioT.lif.  p.  VM. 

*  Qoenst.  de  Trin.  wtct  thcs.  50.  not. :  »»  The  fending  of  the  Son  of  God,  1. 
it  aot  m  Inobhment  and  flep«ration  in  reepect  to  ipace,  aa  though  he  had  beea 
lM»iihcd  from  the  highest  heavens,  and  separated  from  his  celestial  Father ; 
for  this  would  be  repugnant  to  the  infinite  and  intimate  identity  of  the  persons 
of  cLe  Father  and  the  Son  *,  2.  The  inisston  U  not  of  comninnd,  but  of  free  con- 
tent, and  therefore  argues  no  inequality  of  him  that  sends  and  him  that  is  tent^ 
— but  only  sopposes  nti  order  of  origination  ;  3.  the  sending  is  not  coerced  bnt 
ipontaneons,  John  4:  34.  5:  30." 
'Thomas  in  Samm.  I.  qu.  43.  art. 

*8o  ererr  wtere  where  the  sending  is  spoken  of;  e.  g.  Quensiedt  I.e.  thes. 
fltttl  50  SSL  €^-     Qvenst.  dtstinguishea  the  sending,  as  the  consequent  and 
'^ffi'lttfafmn   of  the  opera  ad  intra,  from  the  proper  opera  ad  extra,  redemp- 
ikm  sad  jaactifi^*****"*-     Holla*,  de  myst.  Trin.  qu.  30  and  52. 
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the  relation  comprehended  as  an  eternal  act  Thus  is  the  con* 
ception  of  the  sending  (missio)  the  bond  bet^xreen  the  internal  and 
the  external  characteristics  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  between 
the  opera  ad  intra  and  extra,  and  forms  the  fitting  conclusion  of 
the  doctrine,  since  it  brings  back  the  end  to  the  beginning. 


The  statement  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  processia  and  missM 
which  we  have  above  made  is  the  view  which  Petavius  main- 
tains (De  Trin.  Lib.  VIII.  cp.  1.  k  1 — 10),  after  Manuel  Kalekas, 
to  whom  it  gave  a  firm  foundation  for  his  polemics  against  the 
Greek  church  in  his  books,  de  processione  Spiritus  S.  Petavius 
declares  (1.  c.  ^  10) :  Mitti  a  patre  Filium,  est  gigni  naturam  hom- 
inis  assumpturum  et  suo  tempore  assumentem ;  mitti  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  est  procedere  externum  opus  aliquod  efficientem.  Ca- 
lov  indeed  contests  this  (tom.  III.  p.  196),  yet  without  reason, 
and  because  he  gives  Petavius'  meaning  incorrectly,  as  if  he  held 
that  the  missio  was  the  aetema  processio  itself.  In  the  sense  of 
Petavius  only  this  can  be  said,  that  the  missio  considered  in  its 
eternal  relation  to  God  as  the  one  who  sends,  coincides  with  the 
processio,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  manifestation  in  time  of 
him  who  proceeds.  But  just  here  may  perhaps  lie  the  highest 
tension,  and  the  possibility  of  an  adjustment,  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Sabeliian  view  of  the  Trinity. 
Here  is  the  highest  variance,  so  far  as  we  can  call  it  a  tendency 
of  Sabellianism,  that  it  knows  nothing  of  any  other  processio  than 
that  which  exists  in  the  missio,  while  according  to  Petavius  the 
missio  coincides  with  the  processio.  Here,  too,  may  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  adjustment  of  the  difference,  because,  if  the  missio 
and  processio  are  comprehended  in  their  unity,  the  whole  conflict 
ceases.  The  difference  between  the  two,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher,!  runs  out  into  this,  "  that  Sabellius  maintains  that  the 
threeness  is  something  which  has  relation  only  to  the  different 
modes  and  spheres  of  action  of  the  Deity,— considered  as  govern- 
ing the  world,  in  its  general  action  upon  all  finite  existence,  it  is 
the  Father, — considered  as  redeeming,  however,  and  in  its  special 
action  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  through  him,  it  is  the  Son, — 
but,  viewed  as  sanctifying,  in  its  likewise  special  action  in  the 
body  of  believers,  and  as  the  unity  of  the  same,  it  is  the  Spirit : 

'  Schleiermacber  on  the  Contrast  between  the  Sabeliian  and  Athanaaian 
view  of  Uie  Trinity — translated  by  Profeaaor  Stuart  in  the  Biblical  Repository, 
▼ola.  5  and  6. 
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whQe,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  doctriiud  view  pievaleat  in  the 
cboich  maintains,  that  the  threeneu  is  something  purely  internal, 
and  originally  separate    in  the  Godheadt  even  when  viewed 
ipait  from  these  different  modes  of  action;  and  that  the  Godhead 
ipoold  have  been  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  in  itself,  in  an  eternal 
manner,  if  it  had  never  created  anything,  never  been  nnited  with 
in  individual  man  and  never  dwelt  in  the  commanity  of  believ* 
6CB."    Now,  althoogh  the  latter  is  the  orthodox  view,  yet  if  wa 
adopt  the  expression  of  Fetavins — gigfd  camemasstumpturwH,  we 
may  set  aside  the  question  whether  a  generation  is  to  be  assumed 
withoat  regard  to  the  incarnation,  as  one  that  rests  upon  a  need- 
less, not  to  say,  an  empty  abstraction.     And  thus  the  first  hint 
which  Schleiermacher,  at  the  close  of  his  System  of  Theology 
(S.  707  of  the  first,  592  of  the  second  edition)  gives  towards  a 
new  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  be  foand  in 
feet  to  lie  nearer  to  the  prevalent  view  than  he  himself  seems  to 
believe. 

There  is  an  objection  of  Schleiermacher's,  bearing  upon  the 
points  discussed  in  this  section,  to  which  we  will  just  refer  in 
closing  iti     In  reference  to  the  divine  causality,  which  aooordiag 
to  our  doctrine  is  to  be  viewed  as  undivided,  he  puts  two  cases. 
Either  the  divine  causality  belongs  wholly  to  the  one  Godhead  as 
such,  to  the  Persons,  however,  only  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  God- 
bead,  and  not  so  far  as  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
or,  this  causality  belongs  to  the  three  persons  as  snch,  and  to  the 
omty  of  nature  only  so  far  as  it  consists  of  these  persons.     The 
first  view,  now,  Schleiermacher  thinks  has  never  been  able  to 
gain  currency,  becanse  in  it  the  ikreeness  recedes  more  than  the 
prevalent  tendency  allowed ;  hence  the  other  has  been  generally 
adopted,  but  yet  not  without  some  secret  opposition ;  for,  proper- 
ly speaking,  according  to  this  view  the  whole  divine  causality 
mast  be  considered  as  threefold ;  but  since,  in  that  case,  the  di- 
vine unity  would  become  merely  nominalistic,  it  has  been  assum- 
ed, that  every  act  in  all  three  is  also  one  and  the  same,  not  that 
in  every  one  there  is  its  own  act ;  in  so  saying,  however,  we  do 
sot  refer  the  act  to  the  persons  but  to  the  divine  nature  in  its 
mky. — Most  certainly  !  but  what  fdlows  from  this  ?    Nothing 
eke,  but  that  Schleiermacher  is  not  correct  in  saying,  that  of  these 
(in>  news  tbB  first  has  never  been  able  to  gain  currency,  and  that 
Ae  second  hsts  heen  generally  espoused.    In  respect  to  the  ope- 

'J^^l^^i^^iMle^ ¥  ^^^^  8.(»9«f  UwfiwtwI.  §  171,4.8.5e6ofUioaeooiid. 
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m  attribativa,  the  expression  chosen  by  Schleiennacher  is  almost 
word  for  word  the  received  formula  ;  and  this  is  also  clear  in  the 
▼ery  name  of  the  opera  essentialia.  In  respect  to  the  opera  oe- 
oonomica»  this  formula,  especially  in  its  second  part,  is  not  whol* 
ly  applicable ;  but  yet  that  which  Schleiermacher  gives  as  the 
second  view  is  still  less  applicable  to  these  operations.  But,  be* 
tween  these  two  views,  there  is  a  third,  viz.  that  the  divine  caus* 
ality  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  one  Deity,  and  to  the  Persons  ratione 
ordims  etpaitfactwms  (conf.  Butter's  locc.  p.  1 12).  When  Schlei- 
ermacher adduces,  now,  as  proof  that,  with  the  first  view,  the 
tkreeness  is  really  maintained  (dmost  only  in  reference  to  the  spe* 
cial  act  of  the  persons,  such  points  as  these ;  that  the  Son  him- 
self became  man,  while  the  justifying  agency  is  attributed  to  the 
one  and  undistinguished  divine  nature  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
such  is  poured  out  upon  believers,  while  that  divine  agency  which 
guides  and  vivifies  the  Christian  community,  is  attributed  to  the 
one  and  undistinguished  divine  nature  ;^  all  this,  with  some  en- 
largement of  the  conceded  aknost,  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the 
church  will  recognize  as  being  its  own  position,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  intermediate  view. 


S  8.   CanclttcUng  Reflections. 

We  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  doctrinal  formulas  and  po- 
sitions of  the  church  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  to  fortify 
them  with  the  declarations  of  the  most  esteemed  theologians, 
because  among  their  opponents  as  well  as  friends,  we  not  seldom 
see  the  want  of  that  more  exact  acquaintance  with  them,  without 
which  they  can  neither  be  justly  judged,  nor  fittingly  defended. 
Indeed,  it  often  happens,  that  it  is  something  wholly  different 
from  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by  the  church,  which 
the  one  attacks,  and  the  other  tries  to  establish.  But  perhaps, 
as  we  have  gone  along,  the  question  has  forced  itself  upon  some, 
whether  such  prolonged  and  subtle  investigations  are  in  any  cor- 
rect proportion  with  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  for  religion 
and  Christianity  ?  whether  the  chief  thing,  the  proper  religious 
element,  is  not  rather  kept  out  of  sight,  than  made  clear  and  im- 
pressive by  all  this  pains-taking  ?  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
not  only  the  formulas,  which  are  the  residuum  of  the  discussions 
upon  this  doctrine,  but  also  the  discussions  themselves,  and  the 

*  GUubeDftleiue  8.  7U0  of  the  first  ed.  whieh  if  here  mote  clear  than  the  ae- 
cond. 
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endless  woiks  ^wfaich   haTe  been  devoted  to  them  in  ell  ages  of 
tbe  chiireh,  are  better  fitted  to  awaken  and  nourish  every  other 
kind  of  emotions  and  reflections,  than  those  of  a  religious  nature. 
How  then  can  vre  justify  the  importance  which  our  Evangelical 
tlieology  has  always  assigned  to  these  doctrinal  positions,  if  not 
£rhxl  theii  bearing  upon  Christian  piety  ?    Shall  we  do  it  be- 
csBse  these  posifions  are  decisively  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tuxes!    But  it  has  been  often  repeated  and  conceded,  that  the 
pdaKipai  notions  around  which  this  doctrine  revolves,  are  either 
&idga  to  the  Bible,— as  aicia  and  vniat€tais,  tgonog  vira^eo>tf  and 
iama}i^9mst  %i^ag  and  ofioovcia ;  or  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
lave  the  same  significancy  in  the  Bible  as  in  doctriual  theology 
^e.  ^  yary^O-^ygi,  ixnoQev^^cu^  lUfA^cu,  and  even  IlatiJQ  and  vUg 
dm.    Shall  we  do  it  on  speculative  grounds  ?    Speculation  may 
decide  for  itself,  what  importance  this  doctrine  has  for  it  in  its 
own  sphere,  but  so  far  as  a  system  of  doctrines  is  concerned,  es- 
pedaily  the  £vangelical,  the  speculative  elements  have  never 
been  the  chief  thing ;  and  on  this  account  we  have  all  along  held 
&st  to  the  position,  that  we  can  consider  them  of  value,  only  so 
far  as  they  help  to  illustmte  what  is  elsewhere  established.  Many 
a  one  might  then  be  inclined  to  agree  with  De  Wette's^  conclu- 
sion :  "  That  this  doctrine,  since  it  is  said  to  be  established  only 
upon  the  Bible,  but  is  not  there  contained  in  the  form  in  which 
the  church  receives  it,  had  better  be  looked  upon  as  antiquated, 
and  be  exchanged  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  historically  and  sci- 
entificaliy  defined  and  illustrated." 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  De  Wette  here  says,  "  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  scieniificalkf  defined  and  ilkutraUd"  For,  many  as 
are  those,  who,  in  later  times,  have  brought  the  doctrine  oi  the 
Bible  into  contrast  with  that  of  the  church,  there  are  still  very 
few  among  them,  who  would  be  taken  seriously  at  their  word, 
and  would  receive  the  doctrine  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible, 
as  expressing  the  full  truth.  And  even  he  who  sees  in  it  a  di- 
vine revelation  will  hardly  be  able,  as  a  theologian,  to  abide  by 
the  mere  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  without  further  examination. 
For,  spart  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  the  exact  doc- 
tdae  of  the  Bible  is  in  all  its  relations,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
nnetj  of  modes  in  which  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  is  pre- 
ieated  by  the  difierent  BibUcal  writers ;  it  contains  in  itself  too 

'in  him  Po^matik  der  Lutherischea  Kirche.  De  Wette  ii  to  frequently  re- 
kited  to  in  thi»  Article,  beoaow  thia  woik  is  OMd  by  Dr.  Tweeten  m  his  text- 
hock  in  theme  i-ectore*. 
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mauf  references  to  Botions,  whose  exact  meaning  and  authoritf 
may  seem  doubtfbl,  and  there  remain  so  many  questions  to  be 
answered,  so  many  by-ways  to  be  avoided,  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  stand  by  the  letter  alone,  without  further  iuFestig*.- 


We  have  indeed,  as  everywhere  else,  so  here,  to  wonder  at  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  Scripture  imparts  those  truths  which  no 
nnderstanding  of  the  wise  can  fathom,  in  a  form  which  is  inteUi* 
gible  even  to  the  unlearned ;  since  it  presents  the  divine  myste- 
ries in  that  aspect,  in  which  they  are  manifestly  and  most  adapt- 
ed to  our  religious  wants ;  so  that  we  may  rather  experience  their 
power  in  the  heart,  than  speak  about  them  in  lofty  words  (xa^* 
pnaQopip  loyov  7  ao^piag,  1  Cor.  2:  1).  The  Scriptures  do  not 
speak  of  the  perplexing  union  of  the  threeness  with  the  oneness ; 
nor  of  a  divine  essence  which  is  common  to  three  persons,  and 
numerically  one ;  nor  of  the  three  persons  which  subsist  in  the 
Godhead,  and  yet  do  not  divide  it  Manifold  m  have  been  the 
attempts  to  make  such  things  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  church,  by  means  of  formulas  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
ory, and  images  presented  to  the  imagination,  by  speculative  cat- 
egories or  in  mystic  vision ;  every  one  must  stiU  feel  the  broad 
difference  between  all  this  and  the  clearness  of  the  Scriptural 
statements,  so  simple  in  their  depth  and  fulness.  In  the  centre 
is  placed  Christ,  in  whom  the  Word  has  become  flesh,  and  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily ;  and  so  near  does  he  stand 
to  us,  being  made  like  us,  so  easily  grasped  in  our  conceptions, 
by  our  feeUngs,  and  even  by  our  senses  (I  John  1:  1),  that  the 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  thus  brought  before  us  in 
dear  vision,  does  not  seem  to  present  to  us  any  difficulty.  And 
when  we  also  read  that  the  same  Christ,  thus  evidently  set  forth 
before  our  eyes  (Gal.  3:  1),  so  that  we  see  and  hear  him,  came 
from  heaven,  was  with  God,  and  equal  with  God,  is  the  light  and 
life  of  the  world,  without  whom  nothing  was  created ;  or  that  he 
has  been  again  received  to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  guarding  and  guiding  his  folk>wers  with  divine  power,  judg- 
ing the  living  and  the  dead;  all  this  is  no  stumbling-block,  be- 
cause we  have  here  presented  perfectly  clear  and  definite  con- 
ceptions, which  by  these  predicates  are  only  extended  as  it  were, 
m  two  opposite  difeetions,  and  brought  into  connection  with  the 
infinite.  In  connection  and  contrast  with  him,  the  Father  is  de- 
scribed as  the  being  who  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world.    In  him  we  see  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  which. 
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fiom  the  creation  of  the  w<^,  are  understood  ftom  the  tiiingt 
tint  are  made  (Bom.  1:  20)  ;  the  one  true  God  (John  17:  3),  who 
did  not  leave  himself  without  a  witness,  even  when  he  sufiered 
ftfi  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  (Acts  14:  15-^17),  but  who 
BOW  oommandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  and  to  believe 
in  him  whom  he  has  raised  ftom  the  dead  (Acts  17:  24 — 31). 
And  here  again  the  distinction  between  the  two  persons  does  not 
seem  to  us  obscure,  neither  does  the  union  of  the  Father  with 
Imn  who  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  who  is  in  the  Father,  as  the  Father  is  in  him  (Joha 
14:  9 — 11).  The  Holy  Ghost,  finally,  whom  we  receive  from  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  is  described  as  the  being  whose  opera* 
tions  we  may  discern  in  our  own  minds ;  for  it  is  he  who  wit- 
nesses  to  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  8: 
16) ;  who  intercedes  for  us,  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  at* 
tered  (Horn.  8:  26) ;  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  (1  Cor.  2:  12),  and  the  Spirit  of  Cbrist  (Bom.  8:  9),  therefore 
one  with  them,  and  yet  difierent,  as  is  that  which  is  given  from 
him  who  gives;  as  is  the  one  that  is  sent  from  him  who  sends 
(Rom.  5:  5.  GaL  3:  5.  1  Thess.  4:  8.  John  14:  26.  15:  26.  20:  22. 
1  John  4:  13).  If,  in  the  apostolic  times,  there  is  to  be  found  no 
trace  that  the  confession  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  (%o8t,  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it,  created  any  difficulty  or 
opposition,  this  is  something  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  we  may 
also  see  in  it  an  example  and  norm  for  our  times  and  for  all  times, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  doctrine  is  to  be  presented  in  ordi- 
nary discourse.^  Whatever  makes  it  weighty  and  edifying  in 
Christian  experience,  we  may  easily  attach  to  this  mode  of  rep* 
lesentation ;  whatever  gives  employment  only  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  involves  it,  as  many  believe,  in  inextricable  problems,  is 
here  left  in  the  back-ground 

But  as  theolc^ians  we  cannot  avoid  reflecting  upon  these  diffi- 
cult points;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  so  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  we 
mast  seek  to  unite  biblical  conceptions  with  biblical  words,  in  or- 
der \o  guard  against  doubt,  and  confirm  belief;  and,  on  the  other 
baod,  out  intellect,  although  it  may  not  presume  to  penetrate  the 

'  Aceordmg  to  the  oldest  and  most  UDiTenally  rece'iTed  ConfeMion,  not 
merely  in  iU  OceidenUl  or  Roman  form,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
ilootiloJieaf  but  nl>o  '^  '^  ^'^  handed  down  in  the  Oriental  chnrcbea,  and  re- 
eognhtd  and  more  clearly  defined  at  Nice.     Very  different  »  the  character  of 
thd  M>-calied  AUiu&asian  Creed,  or  the  Symbolum  Quicunque,  which,  how- 
ever on  that  very  account,  ia  leaa  adapted  to  general  nae. 
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vyttories  of  the  divine  nature,  does  yet  always  desire  to  be  as- 
mred  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  or  self-destructive  in 
Ike  articles  of  faith  which  we  receive.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity, in  the  first  place,  for  historical  investigations,  in  order  to  an- 
swer such  qaestions  as  these ;  whether  the  conceptions  of  Spirit 
and  of  the  Logos,  which  were  current  in  the  times  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  not  invented  by  them,  were  received  in  the  way 
«f  accommodation,  or  whether  they  are  essential  to  the  Christian 
system,  and  what  is  their  Christian  significancy,  valid  for  all 
limes :  in  the  second  place,  for  philosophical  definitions,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  those  principles  designated  as  the  Logos 
aad  the  Spirit,  which  are  connected  with  facts  or  phenomena  of  the 
Christian  life,  be  natural  or  supematureLl,  created  or  divine,  person- 
id  or  impersonal ;  and  what  is  their  relation  to  one  another,  to  the 
divine  nature,  and  to  their  revelation  in  time  ?  If,  now,  we  are 
oonvinced  that  the  three  positions  from  which  we  started^  are  ac- 
taally  contained  in  the  Scripture ;  that  is,  that  no  view  of  the 
anbject  is  Christian  and  Scriptural,  which,  either  does  not  see 
anything  truly  divine  in  Christ  or  in  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  be- 
lievers ;  or,  does  not  truly  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
both  from  the  divinity  of  the  Father;  or,  which  would  set  aside 
ibe  unity  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  if  we  find  it  necessary  in  ex- 
pressing all  this,  to  employ  conceptions  and  formulas,  by  which 
Ifae  errors  may  be  avoided,  and  the  truths  maintained ;  then,  we 
say,  that  the  results  of  such  investigations,  though  they  may  be 
given  in  a  terminology  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  itself,  philosophically  illustrated  and  defined ;  and, 
tito>ngh  it  may  be  best  in  popular  instruction  to  abide  by  the  bib- 
Mcal  mode  of  presenting  the  doctrine,  yet  the  philosophical  mode 
will  still  be  a  regukuive  and  corrective  for  any  untenable  and  er* 
loneous  notions,  which  might  be  connected  with  the  former.  The 
eonnection  of  snch  investigations,  with  onr  religious  and  Chris- 
tian experience  is  indeed  more  indirect  than  direct  A  false 
standard  is  applied,  when  it  is  asked  how  far  these  conceptions 
and  theorems,  these  termini  and  formulas  are  valuable  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Christian  views  and  feelings.  In  their  indirect  rela- 
tions, as  precautions  for  preserving  the  purity  of  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  the  correctness  of  its  transference  into  the  form  of  in- 
tellectual apprehension,  from  all  disfigurement,  error  and  misun- 
derstanding, they  might,  nevertheless,  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 

1  Bib.  Stent,  No.  XI.  p.  507-8. 
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lnee,a]id,  onder  sooie  eiicoiiitlaiieM,  indnpennble.    In  ilmM 

OQBsidered,  fiar  esample,  faith,  in  <Hder  to  see  in  Christ  tha  dirinm 

fKNud  of  our  redemption,  would  need  no  other  expressioa  than 

diat  which  the  Scriptaraa  gif  e,  when  they  call  Chrbt  the  Son  of 

God,  or  the  Word  numifest  in  the  flesh.    If,  however,  any  OM 

should  advance  the  notion  that  this  was  to  be  nndeistood  only  aa 

ikd  dengnation  of  a  divinely  eialted  man,  or  of  a  Spirit,  eleyated 

iadeed  above  all  thini0S,  yet  created ;  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Con* 

tafastsntiaUty  he  would  have  to  be  reminded,  that  even  the  higheat 

of  created  beings  could  not  be  a  partaker  of  snob  a  onion  with 

God  as  that  upoo  which  oar  redemption  rests ;  but  only  a  beinf 

who  from  all  eternity  was,  not  created,  but  begotten,  by  the  F^ 

ther  (God  of  God),  and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  became  man. 

And  although  the  doctrine  in  this  form  is  not  contained  in  the 

Scdptore,  yet  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  Scripture,  bat  the  dootrineof 

the  Bible  philoaophically  defined ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  an* 

tiqaated  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of  such  a  misanderstanding. 

That  this  ia  in  point  of  fact  the  true  connection  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  aa  held  by  the  church,  with  the  biblical  dootiineb 
may,  we  believe,  be  shown,  with  all  the  historical  and  ezegetkaal 
evidence,  which  in  such  a  case  is  possible.  This  is  the  position 
of  our  old^  divines,!  and  must,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  all  who 
axe  sgreed  with  them  in  principle ;  that  is,  who  believe  firmly  in 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  Scriptural  declarations,  and  in  the  neoaa* 
sity  and  reality  of  a  redemption  and  atonement,  effiscted  and  ap* 
plied  only  by  God.  We  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  if  we  follow 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  a  historical  and 
genetic  manner,  that  the  antagomsms  and  points  of  contest,  which 
most  come  up  and  be  discussed,  one  afler  another,  could  not  be 

*  Tbeae  do  indeed  believe  that  they  can  prove  the  eccleiiaitieal  formulas 

mme  diiecdy  frem  the  Senptares,  not  only  of  the  New,  but  even  of  the  Old 

Tettament,  tbaa  we  find  to  be  povibte.    For  in  the  latter,  only  throng  tke 

■ediation  of  the  N.  Testament,  can  we  find  the  gerroa ;  and,  even  in  the  N. 

Teitameoly  it  wiJi  be  iiard  to  find  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  ia 

neeived  in  the  church,  in  any  other  way  than  as  we  interpret  it  in  view  of  the 

ekmeata  of  ita  historical  development,  and  of  the  conflicts  through  which  it 

MMtf  *  Hfreren  the  questions  to  which  we  seek  an  answer  in  the  Scrtptores, 

aa  Ar  the  nnmt  p^vt,  given  to  us  only  in  subsequent  history.    Tet  even  oar 

dbfer  dirioiem  eavcede  that  the  termini  introduced  into  the  church  (withoet 

wbiek.  howe-^cr,  ^^  doctrine  itself  cannot  be  maintained),  are  derived  only  by 

•  &  froin  tb«  Scripture,  in  order  to  set  aside  erroneous  conceptions ;  and 

'km*       f  'ds  of  ^^   theological  sphere,  the  truth  can  and  should  be  communi- 

tbtt,  ouUtae  ^^,rds  of  the  Bible.  Conf.  Hollas  de  Trin.  myater.  qu.  II.  et 

eatBd  omj  «*  •■^ 

LfJU. 
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otherwise  adjusted  or  decided  than  they  hare  been,  in  older  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  a  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  guided  by  a  vital  Christian  experience;  consequently, 
that  the  dogma  itself  could  not  take  any  other  form  than  that  it 
has  taken.  It  will  be  enough  here  to  call  to  mind  the  general 
outlines  of  its  history. 

In  the  primitive  church  we  find  a  simple  and  uutioubled  agree- 
ment with  what  the  Scriptures  declare  respecting  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  And  when  the  reflections  of  the  early 
Chiistians  were  specially  directed  to  the  subject,  as  was  the  case, 
partly  from  inward  necessity,  and  partly  for  apologetic  and  po- 
lemic reasons, — ^in  order  to  guard  against  the  opinions  of  the  Gnos- 
tics and  Ebionites,  or  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  an  approximation 
to  heathen  notions ;  they  connect  all  their  speculations  with  that 
germ  of  a  Christian  philosophy  (/riSats),  which  is  given  us  in 
Scripture  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Since  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Son  and  the  Father  seemed  clear,  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained upon  biblical  grounds,  the  chief  problem  with  which  they 
were  first  concerned  was  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  and  this,  too,  did  not  seem  to  be  of  difficult  solution,  whe- 
ther they  took  their  departure  from  the  notion  of  the  close  union 
and  agreement,  that  is,  of  the  equality  or,  at  least,  similarity  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father,  or  from  the  conception  of  his  depend- 
ence from  him,  that  is,  of  bis  emanation  or  procession ;  both  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  creative  wisdom  (aoq)ia), 
or  of  the  reason  (povs),  which  is  the  medium  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation. But,  since  these  two  points  were  not  kept  distinctly  sep- 
arate, they  did  not,  on  the  one  hand,  arrive  at  the  conception  a£ 
the  identity  of  the  nature,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  in 
danger  of  disregarding  the  difference  of  subsistence ;  hence  the 
fiuctuatiojQS  between  Subordinationism  and  a  Unitarian  Mon- 
archianism,  which  were  the  two  co- existent  forms,  the  one  the 
complement  of  the  other,  in  which  this  truth  found  its  imperfect 
expression  in  the  first  centuries.  It  was,  however,  Monarchian- 
ism  which  was  first  condemned  by  the  church,  since  it  stood  in 
contradiction  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in  the  form  in  which 
some  held  it  (Theodotus,  Artemon,  Paul  of  Samosata),  by  its  ap- 
proximation to  the  heresy  of  the  Ebionites,  which  denies  the  di- 
vine in  Christ;  in  the  form  in  which  others  held  it  (Praxeas,  Noc- 
tus,  Sabellius),  by  the  denial  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Logos, 
as  a  truly  subsisting  neQiyQuqi^  r^g  ^eictg  waiaSy  even  indepen- 
dently of  its  manifestation  in  the  world    The  Subordination 
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theory,  bowever,  iiras  itself  necessarily  soon  condemned,  when* 
aftor  being  freed  from  the  restraint  which  Monmrehianism  had 
hitherto  exercised,  and  not  merely  enconraged,  hot  apparently  jns* 
tified  in  the  moat  decided  oppositioa  to  it,  it  was  honied  forward, 
ia  the  form  of  Arianism,  to  an  extreme,  more  at  variance  than 
eren  the  other,  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  Christian  expe- 
rience, by  declaring  Uiat  the  Logos  is  only  the  first  of  creatures. 
Muiy,  (as  the  'Eusebians  and  other  so-called  Semi-Arians,)  did 
indeed  now  at  first  attempt  to  hold  fast  to  the  more  ancient  scheme 
of  Sabordination ;  bat  this  was  impossible,  now  that  the  earlier 
ample  and  undonbting  faith  was  lost,  and  that  the  opposing  views, 
which  were  at  first  limited  and  restrained  by  one  another,  had  be* 
eome  freely  developed,  and  were  seen  in  their  mutnal  opposition. 
Hie  discassions  upon  this  doctrine  oould  be  brought  to  a  dose, 
only  by  seeing  and- declaring,  that  both  the  elements,  the  equality 
and  the  subordination,  had  equal  rights,  and  were  compatible  with 
one  another ;  the  former  being  defined  as  consisting  in  the  unity 
of  essence,  which  does  not  exclude  a  differeuce  of  subsistenoe; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  order  of  subsistence  of  the  persons,  which 
does  not  exclude  their  eonsubstantiality.     This  was  the  resnlt  of 
fhe  confiicts  o€  the  fourth  century,  and  it^ieft  to  the  following  ages 
nothing  to  be  done,i  excepting  to  give  the  doctrine  that  more  defi* 
ntte  form,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  expressing  and  establishing 
it,  and  of  stating  the  consequences  flowing  from  it,  which  has 
passed  over  into  dogmatic  systems  since  the  times  of  John  of  Da- 
maseas.     Along  with  this,  however,  we  do  indeed  find  a  con- 
stantly increasing  divergence  (e.  g.  in  the  Athanasian  creed  more 
Uian  in  the  Constantinopolitan,)  from  the  biblical  doctrine,  not 
meiely  in  the  mode  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  type ;  since  the 
Scriptures  have  an  appearance  of  favoring  Subordination,  while 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  receded  from  this  more  and  more.* 
Tet  this  involved  no  contradiction,  but  was  only  a  change  in  the 
pomt  of  view,  brought  about  by  the  course  which  constant  refiec- 
tion  upon  the  subject  would  necessarily  take.     The  Holy  Scrip- 
tores,  when  they  speak  of  the  Son  of  God,  direct  our  gaze  chiefly 
to  the  Xscamate  Word,  the  man  Christ  Jesns,  who  is  indeed,  al- 
tboDgh,  or  we  may  even  say,  because,  the  Word  was  manifest  in 
him,  absolately  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  Father;  and,  in 
eoatnst  with  thiSf  they  bring  before  our  eyes  the  essence  of  God, 
10  seen  in  its  nu^esty  and  glory  in  the  Father.    The  doctrine  of 

I  naam^rten-Crusiot,  Dogmmgesckiekte,  S.  1016.  §  40. 
•Caaf.Bib.8aer.,No.M.p.50e. 
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the  church  must  answer  the  query,  what  we  are  to  think  of  the 
Logos,  that  was  united  with  Jesus,  when  viewed  hy  itself  aad 
apart  from  this  nnion ;  what  is  its  personaUty  in  its  eternal  rela* 
tioB  to  the  Father  and  to  the  natnre  of  God  ?  And  if  this  were  a 
question  which  could  not  be  passed  by,  neither  could  those  dis- 
tinctions which  are  necessary  to  answering  it,  e.  g.  of  the  Person 
of  the  Father  j&om  the  divine  essence;  nor  those  propositioas 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  as  that  the  Son  has  the 
same  essence  with  the  Father,  in  spite  of  the  difierence  in  the 
erdo  subsistendi  et  agendi.  But  still  it  must  be  granted,  that  the 
diurch  doctrine,  even  in  what  pertains  to  the  mode  of  presenting 
it,  has  attached  itself  closely  to  the  Scriptural  statements ;  thua« 
tor  example,  it  has  not  allowed  itself  to  separate  the  idea  of  the 
divine  natnre  from  the  conception  of  the  first  person  ;^  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  language  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  name  of  tlie  Father  is  usually  employed  to  designate  both  the 
nature  and  the  person  (oiamdSff  and  vnocratiMig)*  With  so  much 
the  more  assurance,  then,  may  it  be  maintained,  that  if  it  were 
possible  wholly  to  forget  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aod 
to  go  back  to  an  eailier  stage  in  its  development,  or  even  to  the 
simple  statements  of  the  Bible ;  still,  when  we  came  to  reflect 
^osely  upon  the  doctrine,  we  should  be  carried  forward  by  the 
inward  necessity  of  the  case,  through  essentially  the  same  con- 
liets,  to  the  same  results. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Befi>rmers  treated 

*  In  ftici  there  was  a  itrong  teiDptaiion  to  do  this  in  the  general  tendencies 
of  the  church  doctrine.  That  is,  the  unity  may,  so  to  speak,  be  construed  with 
the  threeneu  in  one  of  two  ways  ]  either  by  finding  it  in  the  idea  of  the  one 
identical  essence  in  the  three  persons,  or  by  finding  it  in  the  Father  considered 
u  the  prineipivni  tUmnUatis,  from  whom  the  Son  was  begotten  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeded ;  the  vecond  of  these  roodes  woald  be  nearest  lo  the  Soboidi- 
astion  iytteoi,  which  holds  that  the  Father  is  the  one  true  God  who  has  revealed 
himself  in  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence,  it  would  have  been  very  nat- 
ural for  the  orthodox  doctrine,  afler  it  had  freed  itself  from  Subordinationism, 
to  have  decidedly  attached  itself  to  that  other  mode  of  constructing  the  doe- 
trine,  and,  consequently,  to  have  subordinated  the  idea  of  the  Father,  as  well  is 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  idea  of  tiw  one  true  God  (aAer  the  aniJ* 
cgy  of  the  selation  of  spteific  to  generic  notions)  i  and  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  avoided  the  reproach  of  being  illogical  in  making  the  Son  and  the  Holj 
Spirit  both  equal  with  and  subordinate  to  the  Father.  A  certain  tendency  "  to 
this  separation  of  the  Father's  name  from  the  Monas/*  (as  fiaumgarten-Crusias 
calls  it,  DogmengtBck,  8.  10S8,)  is  apparent  in  many  representations  of  the  doe> 
trine  of  the  church ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  gain  exclusive  authority ,  aad 
that  because  the  Senptores  stand  in  the  way. 
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the  doetiiiie.     It  has  been  «aid  that  they  retained  it,  only  becauie 
they  were  still  anoonsciously  fettered  by  the  Catholie  subset^ 
vieney  to  anthority ;  and  that  they  would  have  given  it  np,  if  they 
had  been  excited  to  a  foil  discussion  of  the  subject     But  as  to 
their  being  embarrassed  by  mere  authority,  this  was  not  the  case 
at  first ;  they  did  not  deuy  the  doctrine,  but  laid  no  stress  upon  it ; 
Melanchtfaon,  in  the  first  editions  of  his  Loci,  passed  it  by  altogeth- 
er, and  apoke  with  depreciation  of  the  labors  which  the  Scholaa- 
tics  bestowed  upon  it.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  po* 
lemie  indnoenient  to  abandon  the  doctrine ;  for  it  is  well  known* 
diat  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation  there  were  many  who  doubt- 
edf  and  many  who  attacked  it,  and  that  there  were  several  at- 
tempts to  give  it  another  forai.    And  yet  we  see  Melaochthon 
himself,  by  occasion  of  these  doubts  and  attacks,  in  the  later  edi- 
tkms  <^the  Loci  again  retnraing  into  the  path  which  he  had  left; 
we  see  bim  with  increasing  earnestness  interpreting,  proving  and 
defending  the  doctrinal  positions  of  the  church,  with  more  and 
more  thoroughness ;  with  a  zeal  in  which  he  seeras  almost  to  for- 
get his  natural  mildness,  we  see  him  contending  against  the  oppo- 
amts  of  the  doctrine,  in  special  controversial  treatises.     And  why 
an  this,  if  he  had  not  become  more  and  more  convinced,  that,  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  very  foundation  of  our  Evangelical 
faith  would  be  undermined,  and  that  if  we  followed  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, we  could  come  to  no  other  result  than  that  already  attained 
by  the  charch?    That  he  was  ignomnt  of  the  objections  that 
might  be  brouglit  against  it,  cannot  be  assumed,  when  we  see  how 
frequently  he  speaks  of  the  severe  straggles  which  he  foresaw 
it  would  encounter;  nor  can  it  have  been  mere  authority  by  which 
he  silenced  these  objections  in  his  own  mind,  since  he  constantly 
refers  his  readers  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  which,  he  says, 
most  be  received  with  all  simplicity.     Or,  can  we  perhaps  say,  * 
that  the  polemical  inducement  did  not  come  from  the  right  quar- 
ter ?    Ihat  would  be  to  make  the  convictions  on  which  our  church 
is  based  too  much  dependent  upon  accidental  circumstauces ! 
And  fiom  what  quarter  should  it  have  come  ?    From  whatever 
qimrter  it  might  have  come,  we  may  be  assiured  that  it  would 
htve  found  the  Reformers  firm  in  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only 
ground  of  all  justification  and  redemption ;  and  on  this  account 
also  &tm  in  their  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  for,  if  they 
sUoixed   even   the  opinion  that  any  one  could  do  something  of 
kima^  for  bis  o^wn  justification,  as  casting  dishonor  upon  Christ, 
fan     could  they  bave  been  satisfied  with  an  opinion,  by  which  his 
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dignity  was  directly  lowered  ?i  But  with  the  Coosnbfltaotiaitty 
of  the  Son,  the  whole  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  virtually 
given  to  every  one,  who  holds  so  firmly  to  the  word  of  the  Bihle 
as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  Sabellian  interpretation  of  it ;  espe* 
dally  if  he  allows  as  little  weight  as  did  Luthei^  to  those  objec* 

'  Luther  especially  expresses  so  deep  a  feeling  of  the  connectioa  of  the  wholt* 
of  Christianity  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  and  of  this  with  the  Trin- 
ity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  merely  led  by  circumstances  to 
hold  it  fast.  Conf.  his  Remarks  upon  the  Three  Canfetnong  (Works,  Walch't 
edition,  Th.  10.  S.  1196  sq.)  published  in  153d:  "•  i  have  remarked  in  all  the 
histories  of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  that  all  those  who  have  rightly  had  aad 
held  that  chief  article  about  Jesus  Christ,  hare  remained  good  and  true  in  the 
right  Christian  faith ;  and  though  they  may  have  erred  and  sinned  in  other 
things,  yet  they  have  held  out  to  the  last.  For  whoever  stands  right  and  firm  in 
this,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and  man,  died  for  us  and  is  risen,  will  agree 
to  and  stand  by  all  the  other  articles ;  thus  it  is  most  true,  what  St.  Panl  says, 
that  Christ  is  the  chief  good,  ground,  soil,  and  the  whole  sum,  to  whom  and  un- 
der whom  all  the  rest  is  gathered  together ; — for  thus  it  is  determined,  says 
St.  Paul,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  whole  perfect  divinity  shall  dwell  bodily  or 
personally ;  hence,  he  who  does  not  find  or  get  God  in  Christ,  shall  never  more, 
snd  no  where,  be  able  to  find  God  out  of  Christ,  though  he  go  above  heaven, 
vnder  hell  and  beyond  the  world;  for  here  will  i  dwell,  says  God,  in  this  man, 
bom  of  Mary  the  virgin,  etc. — Again  I  have  also  remarked  that  all  error,  here- 
sies, idolatry,  scandals,  abuses  and  evil  in  the  churches,  have  come  originally 
from  this,  that  this  article  about  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  has  been  despised  or  lost; 
and  when  one  looks  at  them  in  the  light  and  rightly,  he  sees  that  all  heresies 
fight  against  this  dear  article  about  Jesus  Christ,  as  Simeon  says  of  him,  that 
he  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  lor  a  sign  whicb 
•hall  be  spoken  against."  Similar  to  this,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Galatians 
(1535)  chapter  3: 13.  Conf.  also  his  ^ueLegung  de*  andem  ArtUuU^  preached 
in  the  castle  at  Torgau,  1533;  Sermon  upon  John  xiv. — zvi,  1538  (specially 
John  14:  13) ;  and,  von  den  letzten  Worten  Davids^  1543. 

'  Luther  speaks  against  all  intermixture  of  reason,  even  to  lessen  the 
apparent  hardness  and  difficulty  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  mske  it  more 
eomprehensible,  in  a  way  which  might  seem  objectionable,  were  it  not  made 
honorable  by  the  strength  of  faith  which  he  expresses.  Conf.  among  other 
things  his,  disputatio  de  anno  1539,  d.  XI.  Jan.,  and  the  disputatt.  de  ani- 
tate  essentiae  et  de  distinct,  personar.  d.  a.  1545,  in  the  Opera  Latina  Je- 
Dens.  torn.  1,  (S.  528  and  534  of  the  edition  of  1564).  "  When  logic  objects 
to  this  doctrine,  that  it  does  not  square  with  its  rules,  we  must  say,  Mulier  ta- 
eeat  in  ecclesia."  "  By  reason  and  philosophy  nothing  can  be  said  about  these 
majestic  things ;  but  by  faith  all  things  may  be  rightly' said  and  believed." 
••  Reason  is  like  a  line  which  touches  the  whole  sphere,  but  only  at  one  point, 
and  does  not  grasp  the  whole."  »*  He  who  wishes  not  to  wander  in  his  inqui- 
ries, and  not  to  be  oppressed  by  the  glory  of  the  majesty,  let  him  by  faith  touch 
and  l^y  hold  of  the  Son  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  for  this  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  touches  an  object  and  beoomes  a  reflex  ray,  illuminating  every 
man  that  comes  into  the  world."— Since  we  shall  not  probably  soon  have  a 
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vlnohaie  aaid  to  be  taken  fmoi  naMcm,  mad  wfcieh  haw 

littty  opemtod  mach  moie  stiongly  Against  the  docUine  than  all 

the  aigmmesta  dmwn  from  Biblical  Theology.    Bat  we  wonid  nol 

be  understood  to  dmiy,  what  a  bare  in^»ectkm  shows,  that  our 

theoSog^ans  took  the  doctiine*  after  they  had  become  oonvinoed 

thsl  it  was   Scriptnral,  into  their  systems  of  theology  almost  in 

the  very  shape  w^hich  the  Scholastics  had  given  to  it.    And  why 

ihoiild  they  not  do  this  ?    Is  it  in  Doctrinal  Theology  alone,  that 

▼e  can  never  look  upon  a  labor  as  already  oompleted  ?    And 

efea  when  Gerhard^  oonCesses,  that  the  doctiine  of  the  primitive 

chsich,  the  eonaent  of  the  most  esteemed  ecclesiastical  writefs, 

sad  the  decisioiis  of  the  most  £uaoas  councils  have  had  a  certain 

weight  in  confirming  us  in  oar  eonviction  of  the  conrectness  of 

oor  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  thos  giving  as  vantage-ground 

against  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine ;  no  one  can  find  this  un* 

leasonable*  who  believes  that  the  truth,  under  the  cooperation  of 

the  Spirit  of  truth,  must  approve  itself  as  true  in  history  abo ;  at 

any  nte,  this  is  something  wholly  different  from  receiving  a  doe* 

trine  on  mere  authority,  and  without  personal  conviction. 

But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seemed  to  those  who  com- 
poBcd  and  defined  our  doctrinal  systems,  to  be  a  necessary  result 
of  Sedptural  interpretation,  and  to  have  its  foundatioii  in  Chris* 
tian  oonsdottsness,  how  shall  we  then  account  for  the  opposition, 
which,  in  later  time,  has  been  raised  against  hardly  any  dogma 
ao  loudly  as  against  this  ?  In  part,  unquestionably,  from  this,  that 
there  are  many,  who  neither  have  a  oonscioas  experience  of 
Ihe  redemption  which  is  efiected  only  by  the  Son  of  God,  or  of 
the  sanctification  which  is  applied  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
who  are  not  inclined,  on  the  bare  testimony  of  Scripture,  to  adopt 
mysteries  which  seem  inaccessible  to  natural  reason.  But  there 
are  also  many,  to  whom  the  biblical  and  religious  basis  of  the  doo- 
triae  is  awe  and  dear  above  everything  else,  and  who  are  yet 
not  satisfied,  but  mther  restrained  and  repelled,  by  the  fi>rm  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  held  in  the  church.  Even  where  they  do 
not  entirely  misundeistand  it,  they  yet  see  in  it  a  dead  and  dry 
ibnnnla,  in  which  they  cannot  take  any  interest,  since  the  origi* 
asi  occasions  and  aims  of  the  formula  have  long  since  passed 


eompkttf  edition  of  LtOther's  Latin  Worki,  it  were  much  to  be  wiihed  that  the 
tbetea  fribieh  he  pat  ap  at  different  times  in  Wittenber^r,  «nd  in  which  he  has 
exmmed  mot/i  preeiflely  hit  Tiewi  npon  the  roost  important  doctrines,  might 
be  mrrfr  mofe  aeoeflsible  by  a  special  reprint. 
'  OcrlMffd,  B»g.  !"•  J- 15  sq. 
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away.  The  very  character  of  these  formulas,  they  say,  which 
are  rather  negative  than  positive,  wYddti  ward  off  enor  rather  than 
promote  clear  insight,  is  sach  that  they  find  nothing  explained  by 
them,  no  difficulties  solved,  no  truth  disclosed.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  these  same  formulas  are  hindrances  and  disturbances 
in  the  way  of  one's  own  attempts  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  bib- 
lical system,  by  means  of  his  own  free  reflections,  or  to  adapt  them 
to  his  other  ideas  and  convictions,  according  to  his  own  wants 
and  way  of  thinking.  And,  certainly,  it  may  easily  become  a 
consequence  of  such  definite  doctrinal  propositions,  that  while 
they  guard  against  error,  they  also  restrain  the  free  movements  of 
mind,  and  establish  a  dead  uniformity  in  the  place  of  a  living  and 
manifold  development ;  and,  on  this  account,  even  for  historical 
treatment,  those  times  in  which  men  were  endeavoring  to  ap- 
proach the  truth  in  different  ways,  though  they  may  have  been 
sometimes  by-ways  and  false  ways,  seem  more  attractive  than 
those  in  which  they  believed  that  they  had  attained  the  goal,  and 
must  keep  precisely  to  the  levelled  track.  And  if  any  one  now 
longs  for  a  return  of  this  earlier  freedom  and  mobility,  in  the  be- 
lief, that  then  the  interest  in  our  doctrine  would  be  far  more  fresh 
and  living  than  it  is  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  tra- 
ditional fbrms  of  speech ;  if  he  believes  that  he  must  seek  after, 
or  has  found,  another  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  which  corresponds  as 
well  or  better  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  Christian  experi- 
ence, which  is  less  exposed  to  misapprehension,  which  is  more 
free  from  doubt  and  objections,  which  ensures  more  profound  dis- 
ok>sures,  or  at  any  rate,  is  more  simple;  shall  we  then  put  him 
oSi  by  merely  holding  up  in  opposition  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ? 
This  would  be  to  act  neither  in  the  spirit  of  our  church,  which 
never  puts  the  inferences  and  deductions  of  men  on  a  line  with 
the  words  of  Scripture  ;^  nor  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  which 
cannot  give  the  same  authority  to  that  which  is  the  result  only  of 
our  reflections  with  that  which  forms  a  part  of  our  direct  religious 
experience.  Consequently,  one  might  have  much  to  say  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 

'  On  this  account  Luther,  in  his  admirable  Cor^utatio  ralionis  Lalomianae 
(Opp.  Lat.  Jenens.  torn.  11.  p.  430,  translated  in  Walch  Th.  XVll I .  S.  1455),  will 
not  have  even  the  word  dfioovaioc  forced  upon  him;  (Si  anima  mea  odit  vocent 
dfwovato^^ei  nolim  ea  uti,  non  ero  haereticus,  quia enim  me  co^t'.uti,  mode  rem 
teneam,  quae  in  concilio  per  scripturas  definita  est?)  although  in  other  places 
(e.  g.  in  his  work  upon  Councils  and  Churches,  where  he  treats  of  the  Nicene 
council)  he  shows  that  he  sees  the  necessity  of  it  in  setting  aside  erroneous 
▼iewi. 
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ekwdi,  mnd  yet  ^ire  m^t  find  him  agreeing  with  m  in  < 
bat  whether  and   how^  far  the  latter,  would  in  the  end  be  decided 
by  his  reUuioQ.  to  the  former.    This  form  of  the  doctriae».thea« 
mnsi  be  held  &sl,  so  far  aa  it  e]q>re88ea,  on  the  one  hand*  what 
miiai  always  ba  oooaideied  by  the  Christian  conacioaanesa*  aa  the 
chief  elemeat,  the  velatiott  of  the  Peraons  to  the  opera  ad  extra^  ea* 
peoaliy  the  oecofsomtca  ;  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  it  expreaaea  the 
Se&eiaL  tendeades,  from  which  our  reflections  should  not  deviate» 
either  on  the  aide  of  Modaliamorof  Tiritheism,  if  we  would  not  fiat 
ounelvea  into  opposition  with  the  Bible.'    So  far  aa  this,  the  church 
doctiine  remains,  aa  We  said  above,  rte  r^gwiblioeaiui  cosrrecfivr,  not 
only  of  ihe  popular,  but  also  of  the  philosophical  mode  of  presenting 
the  Ouisdan  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    And  that  very  thing,  which 
in  other  reapecta  might  be  an  objection  to  it,  its  negative  mther 
than  positive  character,  makes  it  so  much  the  more  adapted  to  anch 
a  use ;  since,  within  the  assigned  boundaries,  it  leaves  room  for  a 
diversity  of  methods  of  explaining  the  doctrine,  according  to  the 
wants  c^  different  minds,  especially,  if  in  doing  so,  they  proceed 
with  that  liberality,  which  keeps  in  view  the  thing  itself  rather 
than  the  letter.     Presupposing  such  a  regulating  statement,  we 
^adiy  grant  a  relative  degree  of  truth  and  value  to  the  varied  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  illustrate  this  doctrine.^    And 

'  The  verj  least,  accordioj^  to  oar  view,  which  vhould  be  conceded  to  the 
doctrine  a«  held  by  the  church  is,  **  that  the  vtewii  to  which  it  vtaQdii  opposed 
ue  also,"  according  to  the  Bible,  "actual  miMpprehentions,"  (Steudel's  Glau- 
Umti.  S.  43u).  When,  on  Uie  other  band,  Bauingarien.Crnsi(Mi  {BM.  Tkeol, 
§  41.  S.  406),  maintains,  ^  that  the  tiem  Testament  conjunction  of  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit  has  no  connection  with  the  higher  Christology,  and  with  that  higher 
idea  of  Spirit  which  views  it  as  a  person ;"  and  when  y.  CoUn  {BM.  Theol. 
i  1205.  Th.  11.  S.  -.^82),  asserts, "  that  the  names  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  not 
fio  be  taken  as  distinguish tng  three  subjects  (persons),  but  that  the  one  true  God 
iaeaUed  irarjjp,  inoc  and  wevfia  in  different  relations;'*  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
•nij  a  new  eridence,  how  ItttJe  honest  intentions  and  a  philosophical  fitness  for 
a  so-called  purely  historical  view  of  things,  can  ensure  one  against  the  inSuenoe 
of  dogmatic  prejadices,  rationalistic  no  less  than  ecclesiastical. 

*  As  when  0^ub(£inUU.  in  d.  Dogmatiky  S.  65,  66),  finds  in  the  doctrine  of 

the  Trinit/  an  expression  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  revealer  (i.  e.  one 

vho  can  reveal),  the  revealed  and  the  self-revealing ;  or  Nitxsch  {Sygtemd. 

CkrisU.  LeAre)f  that  relation  of  our  Christian  experience  (considered  both  as  a 

ftate  and  a  process)  to  the  divine  nature,  according  to  which  we  pay  homage, 

ia  Ihe  Son  to  the  dirine  love  as  speaking  and  mediating ;  in  the  Spirit,  to  that 

hwe  as  imparting  itself  to  us  and  giving  life ;  and,  in  the  Father,  to  that  love 

froth  aM  originBl  and  also  as  the  result  of  the  mediation;  or  Steiidel  {OlaubtnH. 

8  432)  the  ides,  of  Ood,  actaaliied  as  the  ground  and  condition  of  all  being,  as 

the  mogt  lotiMomJb^  tOliMoe  of  God  with  all  being,  and  as  the  imparting  of  God 
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th»  is  doabtlan  wkal  has  oommended  them  to  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  theologians.  And  this,  too,  is  an  illustratioh  of  that 
ftalness  of  graee  and  truth  (John  1:  16,  17),  which  has  oome  to  U8» 
not  merely  in  Christianity  M  a  whole,  bot  also  in  its  sepamte 
eanfessions  and  doctrines ;  that  every  one  can  look  at  them  in 
the  point  of  view  whieh  best  corresponds  with  his  wants  and  pe- 
enharities ;  and  that  error  nsnally  first  enters  in,  when  one  con* 
siders  that  aspect  of  the  tnith,  in  which  it  is  first  presented  to  his 
own  mind,  as  the  only  one  under  which  it  can  be  viewed,  and  de- 
nies everything  whieh  does  not  come  within  his  own  sphere  of 
vision. 


ARTICLE   III. 

THE  MOOD  IN  LANGUAGE. 
By  Henry  N.  D^j,  Profetior  of  Sacred  BJietoric  in  Weitem  Reserve  College,  Hndeon,  Ohio. 

Language  is  the  body  of  thonght  It  is  something  more  than 
the  mere  dress  of  thought.  It  has  an  internal,  vital  connection 
with  it  As  the  living  spirit,  in  assuming  to  itself  a  body,  pene- 
trates what  was  before  inert,  dead  matter  with  its  own  peculiar 
life,  fashions,  organizes  and  animates  it  according  to  its  own 
proper  nature,  so  thought  enters  sounds  in  speech  with  a  vital, 
determining,  organizing  power.  It  exists  before  language  in  or- 
der of  nature.  It  makes  language  what  it  is.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  properties  and  laws  of  language,  the  nature  and  uses  of 
its  various  functions  or  members,  we  must  accordingly,  first  go  to 
the  thought  wluch  is  the  organic  principle  of  speech,  and  ascer- 
certain  what  are  the  actual  or  possible  characters  of  thought 
which  may  be  incorporated  and  expressed  in  speech.  It  is  in 
this  view  of  the  relations  of  language  to  thought  that  the  follow- 
to  all  being ;  or  Hase  {Lthrbuch  d.  Dogmatik,  S.  527),  the  doctrine  of  God  the 
Father  over  all,  with  whom  humanity  was  united  in  new  love  through  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  became  (rather,  was)  a  Son  of  God,  so  that  all  men  might  become 
sons  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  binds  together  the  church ;  or  Wegecheider 
(JnstUuU.  S.  93),  that  God  as  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
has  revealed  himself  to  man,  so  that  he,  being  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  might  become  holy  and  blessed. 
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ing  theory  of  mood  bfts  been  ooneeived  and  developed;  nadflom 
this  View  it  must  derive,  to  some  extent  at  least,  its  jastifioatimi 
andsappoTt. 

We  shall  present  oar  views  nnder  the  following  heads :  Tte 
proper  fonctioii  of  the  mood  in  speech ;  The  possible  kinds  of 
moods  as  determined  by  this  view  of  their  functions ;  The  foms 
cf  moods  in  their  proper  import  in  actual  nse  in  speech ;  The  ab- 
normal nse  of  moods. 


1.   Theprcper  Fmution  qfthe  Mood. 

Thought  never  properly  appears  in  speech  but  as  an  expressed 
jndgment ;  and  logic  teaches  us  that  a  judgment  necessarily  con- 
tains three  members,  the  subject,  the  predicate  and  the  copula. 
In  every  thought  expressed  in  speech,  there  must  necessarily  be 
these  three  members.  If  each  of  these  essential  members  have 
not  an  actoal  form  appropriated  to  itself  in  every  uttered  sen- 
tence, it  must  be  ever  implied.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  in 
expressing  itself,  thought  would  ever  seek  to  secure  for  each  of 
these  independent  and  yet  essential  members  its  apppropriato 
fenn ;  and  that  we  should  find  in  language  the  proper  sign  and 
expression  of  each.  The  mood  is  the  proper  eapremon  of  the  cop- 
ula,    lliis  is  its  distinctive  office. 

The  copula  has  no  other  proper  expressioiL  If  it  may  some- 
times express  its  peculiar  character  through  the  use  of  other  funo- 
tioQs  of  speech,  of  adverbs,  tenses,  by  periphrastic  expressions,  it 
does  this  only  as  other  specilic  functions  sometimes  borrow  help 
of  their  fellows  to  do  their  own  work.  There  is  no  form  of  peri- 
phrastic expression  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  the  copula. 
Adverbs  and  tenses  have  their  own  office-work. 

The  mood,  further,  actually  expresses  the  copula.  The  indic- 
ative mood  as  traly  expresses  that  form  of  the  copula  which  ap- 
pears in  a  real  judgment,  as  truly  expresses  the  reoHty  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  ^M^^n^to/  mood  the  possible  in  the  judgment,  as 
the  preterite  tense  expresses  past  time.  All  the  uses  of  the  mood 
to  express  anything  ^e  than  the  form  of  the  copula,  may  be 
deaiiy  explained  as  abnormal  and  derived  uses.  The  copula, 
&t  the  most  part,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafler  appear,  except 
when  the  speaker  would  throw  an  emphasis  on  the  copula  or  as- 
sertion rather  than  on  the  subject  or  predicate,  is  found  in  combi- 
nation with  the  predicate  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  In  almost  all 
principal  sentences,  where  a  judgment  is  enounced,  the  verb 
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oooolnBes  in  itself  the  expression  of  the  copola  and  also  of  an  ac« 
tivity. 

The  yarioos  relations  o/tke  acUwby,  are  indicated  by  means  of 
the  other  inflections  of  the  verb.  The  Totoe  mdicates  the  direc- 
tioa  of  the  activity  >s  to  or  fiom  the  sabjeet  or  the  (^ject;  the 
tense  the  time  of  the  activity;  the  personal  inflections,  the  rela- 
tions to  the  speaker,  person  addressed,  or  person  or  thing  spoken 
of;  the  gender,  these  latter  relations  more  spedfioally ;  and  num- 
ber, the  repetition  of  the  activity.  The  mood  expresses  no  rela- 
tion of  the  activity  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  copula,  on  the  other, 
has  no  other  inflection  through  which  its  modifications  can  be  ex- 
pressed 

The  pioper  and  distinctive  function  of  the  mood,  then,  is  to  in- 
dicate the  modifications  of  the  copula. 

If  this  be  received  as  settled,  then  we  should  expect  that 
the  words  actually  occurring  in  speech  would  correspond  to 
Am  diverse  forms  of  the  copula  or  modes  of  the  judgment.  Far- 
ther, if  this  be  trae,  then  the  normal  use  of  the  word  is  confined 
to  such  sentences  as  express  a  complete  judgment,  to  what  in 
other  words,  are  called  principal  sentences.  The  occurrence  of 
modal  inflections  of  verbs  in  dependent  clauses,  must  then  be  ex- 
plained as  derived  from  the  proper  functions  of  the  mood ;  and 
such  use  of  the  mood  must  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  use. 

2.  T%e  possible  Binds  of  Moods, 

If  the  mood  is  the  proper  expression  of  the  copula,  then  the 
possible  modes  of  the  judgment  will  determine  the  possible  moods 
in  language.  The  modes  of  the  judgment  are  ail  reducible  to 
three  classes, 

vis :  those  ofeoasUnee  and  non-existence ; 

of  possibility  and  isnpossibiUty ;  and 

ff  necessity  and  contingency. 
As  the  modes  of  necessity  and  contingency  cannot  always  be 
distingnished  fh>m  each  other  by  a  mere  negative,  there  seems 
to  be  a  ground  fumbhed  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  a  dis- 
tinction of  moods  in  this  last  class,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  two 
former.  Hence  there  can  be  but  four  proper  moods  in  language, 
if  in  any  particular  dialect  more  are  in  use,  we  should  expect 
that  two  or  more  would  be  reducible  to  one  class,  or  perhaps  be 
Specifically  but  not  generically  distinct 
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Before  oonsidenDg  the  Tftrioae  kmda  of  modal  expreseion  in  ac- 
tori  use  in  apeedi,  a  prepamtory  remaikor  two  seems  to  be  need- 
M  in  exphumtion.  In  the  first  place,  the  modal  relation  is  a  pure- 
ly intellectual  relation.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  the 
ether  inflections  of  the  verb.  All  the  others  originally  indicate  re* 
latiooa  in  time  or  space,  or  in  both.  Assuming,  what  will  probably 
be  questioned  by  no  one»  that  the  verb  originally  expresses  a  sensi* 
bk  aetnrity,  that  is,  motion  in  space,  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that 
Toioe,  tease,  nnmber  and  the  other  inflections  of  the  verb  all  de- 
note relations  of  the  activity  or  motion  which  lie  in  time  or  space. 
As  saeh  they  are  moie  easily  reducible,  to  forms  of  language. 
Bat  the  modifications  of  the  judgment  or  the  copula,  as  real,  pes* 
aible,  necessary  m  contingent,  are  in  their  own  nature  entirely 
independent  of  time  and  space.  They  have  no  direct  relation  to 
any  thing  oatward.  They  are  pure  intellectual  abstractions. 
Hence  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  they  are  introduced  into  Ian* 
goage  at  all  In  some  early  languages,  we  find  but  two  moods, 
as  in  the  Hebrew.  Hence,  too,  the  copula  is  easily  omitted  even 
in  more  fnlly  developed  languages ;  as  "  Happy  the  man,*'  instead 
of  **  Happy  is  the  man.''  **  Nulla  sains  hello."  Hence,  moreover, 
a  wide  diversity  in  the  forms  and  varieties  of  modal  expression 
introdneed  into  particular  languages.  Even  when  introduced  in 
fiilL  the  modal  inflection  is,  sometimes  as  in  the  Greek,  indicated 
only  by  a  vowel,  the  most  slippery  and  unstable  of  letters,  which 
itself  easfly  vanishes  away  when  euphony  will  allow,  as  in  the 
eoDjugation  of  Greek  verbs  in  -fu. 

In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  modifications 
of  file  copula  are  expressed  in  language  in  various  ways,  as  by 
adverbs,  by  proper  tense-forms,  by  periphrastic  expressions,  as 
by  auxiliaries  and  inflections. 

We  find  in  the  €heek  language  the  most  philosophically  com* 

plete  and  accurate  modal  system.    For  the  expression  of  the  real 

sod  its  opposite  we  have  the  indicative ;— for  that  of  the  possible, 

the salynoctive,  as  ^inam;  quid  (hciam?  what  can  I  do? — for 

tiiatof  the  necessary,  the  impemtive ; — and  for  the  contingent,  the 

cpiaiive,  as  ^^o^g  av  i^oiinp^.    The  infinitive,  as  it  expresses  no 

amttk,  has  no  proper  modal  force.  It  is  used  in  dependent  clauses 

t  express  a  noere  conception  of  an  activity. 

^««J^     l^jij^etrre  is  so  named  from  its  more  common  use,  as  it 

^  fioqiienfiy  in  dependent  clauses,  although  that  use 
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is,  strictly,  abiumnaL  The  proper  d^nominatioii  of  this  mood  is, 
the  potential.  The  potential  jadgmentt  however,  as  compared 
with  the  real  or  indicative,  needs  but  rarely  to  be  expressed  in 
speech.  The  different  shades  of  possibility  which  it  is  necessary 
to  express,  have  readily  led  to  a  periphrastic  manner  of  express- 
ing this  form  of  the  judgment 

As  the  potential  is  closely  allied  with  the  future,  a  possible 
event  being  in  its  nature  ever  future,  absolutely  or  relatively,  we 
find  that  the  form  approaches  to  that  of  the  future  tense,  as  is  still 
more  strikingly  the  case  in  the  Latin.  We  discover,  moreover, 
in  this  view  of  the  subjunctive,  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
while  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  first  person  in  exhortation 
and  incitation,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  the  optative  is 
preferred  in  such  cases.' 

The  optative  is  likewise  so  named  from  its  more  frequent  use. 
Yet  desire  is  but  a  species  of  the  conditional  In  the  Sanscrit,  a 
still  more  subordinate  species  of  thc^  conditional  judgment,  has  a 
particular  mood  for  its  expression — the  precative.  The  optative 
mood  in  Greek  expresses  various  conditional  judgments  besides 
the  strictly  optative. 

As  the  potential  is  naturally  allied  to  the  future,  so  the  condi- 
tional bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  past  in  time.  Thus  the  opta- 
tive in  Greek  takes  the  inflections  of  the  historical  tenses ;  and 
in  other  languages  which  have  no  proper  conditional,  the  tense- 
forms  denoting  past  time  are  used ;  as  in  Latin,  "  at  fuerat  melius, 
si  te  puer  iste  tenebat ;"  in  English,  "  it  would  have  been  better," 
eta 

The  imperative,  on  the  other  hand,  as  expressing  a  necessary 
judgment,  looks  more  to  the  future ;  and  its  inflections  and  uses 
indicate  this.  It  affirms  the  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  activity  of  the  verb  as  necessary.  In  the  second  person,  such 
a  judgment  would  generally  convey  a  command.  In  the  third 
person,  it  is  used  not  only  to  communicate  an  order,  but,  also,  to 
predict  a  future  event  with  emphatic  affirmation.  It  is  likewise 
used  in  certain  kinds  of  concession,  as  ovtiog  ix^'f^t  (is  <nf  leyBtg. 
This  is  much  stronger  than  the  indicative  or  the  potential  mood 
would  express.  It  carries  the  will  with  the  expression  as  the 
cause  of  the  eflect,  which  hence  must  necessarily  follow. 

The  Latin  language  has  no  peculiar  form  for  the  conditional 
The  subjunctive  is  used  for  the  most  part  to  express  this  as  well 
as  the  potential  form  of  the  judgment  "  Quid  faoiat  T*  what  can 
he  do  ?    '*  Faoerem,  si  possem,"  I  wou}d  do  it»  if  I  oould.    The 
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fonner  is  a  potential,  the  latter,  a  conditioDal  jndgment  In  mod- 
em Earopean  languages,  for  the  most  part,  these  words  are  form- 
ed by  aaxilnunes. 


4.   The  abnormal  Use  <^  Moods, 

If  the  tbeory  we  have  proposed  be  correct,  then,  as  before  inti- 
mated, the  nse  of  moods  in  dependent  clauses  or  in  such  sen- 
tences as  make  no  assertion,  mast  be  regarded  as  abnormal  and 
irregular.  A  dependent  chinse  expresses  no  judgment  but  mere- 
ly a  conception.  As  the  proper  function  of  the  verb  is  to  express 
an  activity,  while  the  noun  is  the  proper  form  for  the  designation 
of  a  being  or  substance,  and  as  we  may  have  a  conception  of  an 
activity  without  affirming  anything  respecting  it,  it  would  be  easy 
and  natural,  to  employ  the  verb  in  its  own  proper  form,  even 
where  there  was  no  judgment  but  merely  a  conception  of  an  ac- 
tivity to  be  expressed.  The  infinitive  is  the  proper  form  for  this 
expression  of  the  activity  of  the  verb,  viewed  merely  as  such  or 
as  a  conception.  It  is,  accordingly,  in  strict  propriety  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  substantive  form  of  the  verb,  as  the  participle  is  the 
proper  form  for  the  attributive  use  of  the  verb. 

But,  it  is  obvious,  that  conceptions  of  activities  may  be  charac- 
terized as  to  their  mode  as  real,  potential,  necessary  or  contingent, 
as  well  as  judgments.     As  neither  the  infinitive  nor  the  participle 
of  itself  can  express  this  modality  of  the  conception,  resort  must 
be  had  in  language  either  to  periphrastic  expressions,  as  to  the 
nse  of  particles  or  adverbial  clauses,  or  to  a  borrowed  use  of  forms 
originally  appropriated  to  other  purposes.    Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  to  employ  forms  which  properly  denoted  modes  of 
jndgment,  in  order  to  express  analogous  modes  of  conceptions.  It 
is  in  this  way,  we  conceive,  that  the  verb  with  modal  inflections, 
appears  in  dependent  clauses.    It  appears  in  them  with  these  in- 
flections only,  as  a  substitute  for  the  infinitive  and  participle,  com- 
bined with  such  particles  or  adverbial  clauses  as  might  be  neces- 
saiy  to  express  the  modality  of  the  conception.     As  being  more 
Imefand  therefore  possessing  more  energy,  it  would  readily  be 
osed  far  more  freqaently  than  the  infinitive  or  participle,  in  those 
bngaages  in  which  the  moods  were  expressed  by  mere  inflec- 
1J0D5  or  in  w^hich  the  participial  forms  were  defective.    Besides, 
09  the  representation  of  a  concrete  has  ever  more  force  in  speech 
than  that  of  a.  pnr©  abstract,  the  proper  modal  forms  which  al- 
imply  a  concrete  are  even  preferred  to  the  infinitive  or  par- 
Vou  IV.  No.  13.  7 
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ticiple  which  represent  mere  abstractions.   "  The  nuua  who  loves/' 
every  body  feels  to  be  more  energetic  than,  "  The  man  loving/' 

It  should  be  remkrked  here,  that  sometimes  two  distinct  asser- 
tions are  contained  in  the  same  period.  The  illative,  causal  and 
some  adversative  conjunctions,  thus,  often  connect  phrases  or 
clauses  which  are  both  assertive  in  their  character,  and  of  course 
admit  the  mood  in  its  proper  function.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
mood  has  its  proper  significancy,  and  is  used  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  use  of  it  in  all  principal  sentences.  Aa 
some  of  these  conjunctions  in  the  Latin  language  sometimes 
'  show  a  relation  between  a  conception  and  an  assertion  or  another 
conception,  as  well  as  between  proper  assertions,  the  form  of  the 
mood  will  oflen  determine  whether  the  clause  is  assertive  or  not. 
In  all  strictly  dependent  clauses,  then,  that  is,  in  such  as  con- 
tain no  expressed  judgment,  the  modal  form  of  the  verb  indicate^ 
the  modality  of  the  conception  as  real,  potential,  necessary  or  con- 
tingent We  have  thus  the  general  principle  for  the  use  of  the 
mood  in  such  clauses.  According  as  the  conception  of  the  activi- 
ty expressed  in  the  verb  is  regarded  as  real,  potential,  necessary 
or  contingent,  the  verb  in  the  given  case  takes  the  mood  which 
would  properly  be  employed  to  express  a  judgment  of  that  parti- 
cular character. 

In  illustrating  the  application  of  this  principle,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  distinguish  the  various  purposes  for  which  the  verb  may 
be  employed  in  dependent  clauses.  There  are  four  very  distinct 
purposes  for  which  the  verb  is  so  employed ;  and  these  several 
uses  of  the  verb  may  be  denominated,  respectively,  the  attributive^ 
the  substantive,  the  adverbial  and  the  objective  use. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  generally,  that  the  Latin  language,  more 
than  most  others,  inclines  to  regard  mere  conceptions  as  only  pos- 
sible and  not  as  real.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  dependent 
clauses  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  law  in  that  [language,  and 
the  use  of  the  indicative  the  exception.  Hence  in  the  oratio  oh* 
Uqua  and  all  similar  cases,  subordinate  clauses  depending  on  other 
dependent  clauses,  incline  to  appear  in  the  subjunctive  mood 
For  all  such  conceptions  are  removed  farther  from  the  field  of  re- 
ality. When  the  conception,  if  entertained  by  the  speaker, 
might  take  the  indicative,  it  takes  the  subjunctive  when  enter- 
tained or  supposed  to  be  entertained  by  others.  Here  is  the  eiR- 
planation  of  such  cases  as  the  following :  "  mater  irata  est  mihi, 
quia  non  redierim  domum." — Plautus. 
As  contrasted  with  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  English  tongu63» 
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this  principle  may  be  stated  thas  :  The  conception  of  an  activity 
expre»ed  by  a  veib,  is  regarded  as  a  potential  in  Latin,  and  takes 
the  sabjonctive  unless  a  reality  is  clearly  to  be  implied ;  in  Greek 
and  in  English  it  is  regarded  as  a  real  and  takes  the  indicative, 
onless  a  potential  or  conditional  is  to  be  implied.  The  German 
Mows  nearly  the  analogy  of  the  Latin. 

1.  7%e  tUtninaioe  use  of  the  verb  in  dependent  clauses.  In  this 
use  of  the  verb,  the  indicative  generally  prevails  even  in  the  La- 
tin, for  the  conception  is  generally  a  real  one :  "  Hannibal  male 
fedt,  qni  Capuae  hiemavit."  In  the  following  sentence,  howev- 
er, the  conception  not  necessarily  being  regarded  as  real,  the  sab- 
jonctive is  preferred :  "  Sunt  qui  censeant  una  animum  et  cor- 
pus occidere."  In  the  English  language,  the  indicative  is  used  in 
focfa  cases,  unless  necessity,  potentiality,  or  contingency  is  clear- 
ly requisite  ;  as  "  The  Tiarquin,  who  might  have  retained  the  con- 
solahip,  but  for  the  jealousy  of  a  people  just  tasting  theit  new  lib- 
erty, was  the  last,"  etc. 

2.  T%e  substantive  use.  Instead  of  the  noun  we  of\en  find  the 
conception  of  an  activity  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  verb  and 
oonstitnting  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  sentence.  The  infini- 
tive is  the  more  proper  form  for  this  use ;  but  the  modal  inflec- 
tions frequently  occur,  not  only  because  modality  can  be  expres- 
sed simply  only  by  these,  but,  also,  because  the  inflected  forms 
aie  more  enei^etic.  In  this  use,  the  subjunctive  is  preferred  in 
the  Latin,  unless  the  reality  of  the  conception  is  to  be  made  promi- 
oent:  "  Non  est  verisimile,  ut  Chrysogonus  horum  literas  adama- 
fiiT  Where,  however,  the  verb  occurs  in  a  proper  case  of  appo- 
sition, we  should  expect  the  indicative  as  in  the  attributive  use  of 
the  verb  :  "  Hoc  me  ipse  cousolabar,  quod  non  dubttabam." 

3.  The  adverbial  use.  Here  two  specific  uses  of  the  verb  are 
to  be  distinguished.  The  first  is  where  the  verb  is  employed  to 
modify  the  copula  of  the  principal  verb.  In  this  case,  the  Latin 
often  takes  the  subjunctive  where  the  Greek  has  the  indicative, 
as  f!  ti  itxofievj  ididofjiep  &v ;  si  quid  habuissemus,  dedissemus. 
Indeed,  the  Latin  always  take  the  subjunctive,  unless  there  is  a 
dear  /oiplication  of  the  reality  of  the  conception  expressed  in  the 
dependent  verb.  If  the  indicative  occurs,  it  throws  at  once  an 
emphasis  on  the  existence  of  the  conception  ;  as  "  si  est  ut  dicat 
felle  se  redde."      Accordingly,  where  the  principal  verb  is  in  the 

tatare  tense,  if  t**®  condition  on  which  the  truth  of  its  assertion 
deoends  can  be  separated  as  a  preceding  event  from  the  activity 
fthe  vrincip^  verb,  the  subjunctive  is  used ;  if  however  the  con- 
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dition  is  involved  in  the  main  assertion  so  as  to  partake  of  its  re- 
ality, the  indicative  is  used.  Thus, "  expectationem  facilliere  via- 
ces,  si  hoc  statueris  /'  hut  "  nunquam  labere,  si  te  audies" 

The  other  adverbial  use  of  the  verb  in  a  dependent  clause  is  to 
modify  the  activity  expressed  in  the  verb.  These  modifications 
may  be  distinguished  into  those  of  time,  place  and  manner.  In 
all,  however,  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  is  used  according  as 
the  reality  or  only  the  possibility  or  contingency  of  the  activity 
expressed  by  the  dependent  verb  is  fully  to  be  implied  or  not 
As,  "  Dum  singuli  pugnant^  universi  vincuntnr."  "  Donee,  spec- 
tante  VitelUo, inter/ectus  est"  , '<  Sed  arma  sumere  non  ante  cui- 
quam  moris  quam  civitas  sufiecturum  j^ro^avert^."  In  the  sentence, 
" Male  fecit  Hannibal  qui  Capuae  hiemarU"  the  subjunctive  is 
used  because  the  fact  of  Hannibal's  having  wintered  at  Capua 
is  intended  to  be  entirely  hidden  behind  the  adverbial  use  of  the 
verb.  The  expression  is  equivalent  to  this :  in  so  fctr  as  he  unn- 
tered  at  Capua.  Where,  thus,  the  mere  adverbial  use  of  the  verb 
is  intended,  the  subjunctive  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

4.  The  objective  use  of  the  verb.  As  the  result  of  an  activity  is 
necessarily  conceived  of  as  future,  the  subjunctive  mood  as  the 
proper  expression  of  possibility  and  contingency,  is  employed  in 
denoting  the  object  of  the  verb.  Here  the  Latin  language  always 
carefully  distinguishes  the  objective  from  the  attributive  force  of 
the  verb.  Where  the  indicative  would  be  employed  in  the  latter 
case,  the  subjunctive  is  found  in  the  former;  and  the  use  of  the 
one  or  the  other  determines  the  intention  of  the  writer.  As  in 
the  sentence,  "  praemisit  in  urbem  edictum,  quo  vocabulum  Au- 
gusti  difiereret,  Caesaris  non  reciperet,"  etc.,  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive shows  that  the  edict  not  merely  contained  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  fact  that  the  title  of  Augustus  was  spread  abroad,  but 
that  it  was  sent  for  that  very  purpose.  The  use  of  the  indicative 
would  intimate  nothing  as  to  the  intent  or  object  of  the  edict ;  but 
merely  that  the  delay  to  take  the  title  was  incidentally  communi- 
cated in  it 

Sometimes  the  verb  when  it  is  used  to  modify  a  noun,  or  is 
attributive,  yet  takes  the  objective  form,  and  is  then  put  in  the 
subjunctive ;  as  **  neque  sum  in  hac  opinione,  ut  credam."  The 
adverbial  form,  sometimes,  cloaks  an  objective  sense,  and  ac- 
cordingly takes  the  subjunctive  :  "  Nam  se  quoque  moveri  in- 
terim finget,  ut  pro  Rabirio  Postumo  Cicero,  dura  aditum  sibi  ad 
aures  facial,  et  auctoritatem  ifuhuxt  vera  sentientis,"  etc. ;  where 
"  dum  faciat"  is  to  be  rendered  '*  in  order  to  make." 
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The  reaaon  for  the  use  of  the  sabjanctiye  in  the  objective 
danse  obviously  does  not  exist  after  verbs  of  affirming  and  the 
like,  as  Dicam  qnod  seniio.  This  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an 
Mthbntive  use  of  the  verb. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  will  snffiee  to  explain  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  principle  we  have  proposed.  This  is  onr 
object  in  adducing  them,  and  not  to  extend  the  induction,  so  far 
8sniightY>e  thought  necessary  in  order  to  establish,  beyond  doubt, 
the  oonectness  of  the  view  we  have  taken. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

THE   CONSISTENCY  OF  THE  ETERNAL  PURPOSES  OF  GOD 
WITH  THE  FREE  AGENCY  OF  MEN. 

Sy  R«T.  J.  W.  Wird,  Ablagton,  Mtm. 

OsE  of  the  most  plausible  objections  ever  urged  against  the 

doctrine  of  God's  eternal  purposes,  is  its  alleged  inconsistency 

with  man's  freedom  of  action.    As  this  objection  is,  probably, 

more  frequently  advanced  and  more  sensibly  felt  than  any  other, 

it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  it  a  careful  examination.     And  it  may 

be  proper  to  remark  at  the  outset,  that  the  objection  lies  with  as 

much  force  against  the  government  and  overruling  agency  of  God, 

as  against  the  doctrine  of  his  eternal  purposes.     I  would  then 

ask  those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  on  the 

snpposed  ground,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency  of 

man :  do  you  believe  that  God  reigns  in  the  natural  and  moral 

world — ^that  he  does  all  his  pleasure  in  the  armies  of  heaven 

above  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world?    If  not, 

you  have  dethroned  the  monarch  of  the  universe.     You  have 

taken  from  him  his  sceptre  and  driven  him  from  his  kingdom. 

Ton  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes^  an  atheist     Yon  do  not  be- 

Uere  in  the  existence  of  a  perfect  moral  Govemor  of  the  world. 

And  the  Srst   question  to  be  discussed  with  yon  must  be, — not, 

has  God  fiom  eternity  formed  a  perfect  plan  of  government?  has 

,   fof^nrdBtn^^  virhatsoever  comes  to  pass? — ^but,  is  there  a  per- 

f  f  nod  -irbo   reigns  on  the  throne  of  the  universe  ?    But  if,  on 

L    J^*  HsAd,  yo^  **^^  *»  <«»th,  if  yon  admit  that  God  does 
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reign  and  govern  the  universe,  doing  his  pleftsure  in  heaven  and 
upon  the  earth,  then  I  would  ask :  do  you  believe  that  this  govern- 
ment of  God  is  consistent  with  man's  free  moral  agency  ?  If  you 
say,  *'  No,"  then  yon  cannot  beheve  in  man's  free  moral  agency. 
You  have  therefore  no  right  to  offer,  as  an  objection  to  the  divine 
decrees,  the  supposed  fact  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  man's 
free  moral  agency.  You  do  not  believe  that  man  is  a  free  moral 
agent  And  if  he  is  not,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees 
may  be  true,  even  though  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency 
of  man.  It  is  only  inconsistent  with  a  falsehood  (L  e.  with  what 
you  believe  to  be  a  falsehood),  and  may  therefore  well  be  true, 
for  truth  is  inconsistent  with  falsehood.  Instead  therefore  of 
bringing  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  you 
ought  to  receive  it  as  truth.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say, 
"  Yes,"  then  I  would  ask  you  to  reconcile  your  belief  in  God's  uni- 
versal government  and  overruling  agency  with  your  belief  in 
man's  free  moral  agency.  And  when  you  have  gone  through  with 
the  work  and  wrought  out  the  problem,  you  may,  by  the  very 
same  process,  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  God's  decrees  with 
man's  freedom  of  action.  If  God  governs  the  world  he  certainly 
dioases  to  do  it  He  chooses  to  perform  what  he  does  perfonn. 
And  now,  if  you  suppose  this  choice  to  have  been  eUmal,  you 
have  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes  or  decrees,  for  all  that 
is  meant  by  this  doctrine  is,  that  God  in  eternity  purposed  to  per- 
form all  that  he  actually  does  perform  in  time.  And  if  God  may 
perform  what  he  does  perform  and  man  still  be  free,  then  he  may 
purpose — and  he  may  eternally  purpose  to  perform  what  he  does 
perform,  and  man  still  be  free.  The  great  difficulty,  in  fact  the 
whole  difficulty  on  this  subject,  lies  in  the  work  of  reconciling 
God's  agency  with  man's  agency.  And  you  admit  that  God  rules 
throughout  the  universe  and  does  all  his  pleasure.  And  you  ad- 
mit, too,  man's  freedom  of  action.  You  must  therefore,  and  you 
do,  admit  the  consistency  of  God's  agency  with  man's  free  agen- 
cy. If  the  two  things  are  fleets,  as  you  believe,  they  must,  of 
course,  be  consistent  with  each  other.  And  when  you  have 
shown  how  they  are  consistent,  you  have  solved  the  problem  of 
the  consistency  of  God's  purposes  with  human  freedom ;  for  man's 
freedom,  if  infringed  on  in  any  way,  is  infringed  on,  not  by  what 
God  purposes,  but  by  what  he  does.  If  then  you  have  relieved 
your  own  system  from  embarrassment  on  this  point,  you  have  re- 
lieved ours  also.  If  you  have  ascertained  how  God  may  do  all 
that  he  does  do  and  man  still  be  free,  you  have  also  ascertained 
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how  he  may  pmpote  oad  €lamaBy  prnpoM  Id  do  all  he  does  do 
and  man  atill  be  fcee.  If  yoa  have  not  aa  yet  aeen  hmo  these  two 
parts  of  yoor  own  system  haimonize  with  each  other, — if  you  say 
they  are  both  troths,  bnt  still  there  is  something  dark  about  thein» 
sometfaiog  a  little  mysterious,  something  which  you  do  not  ful* 
ly  ondeiBiand,  that  you  belieye  they  are  ocmsistent,  though  yoa 
eaanot  precisely  see  haw  they  are  so,  then  I  say,  you  ought  not  to 
a^  OB  to  do  your  work  for  yoa,  and  relioTe  your  system  fiom  a 
difficulty  whioh  you  are  not  able  yourselyes  to  remoye,  or  to  shed 
}afjoi  aa  a  point  in  your  system  which  you  admit  is  enyeloped  ia 
dadmesa^  Yet  in  asking  us  U>  remove  the  darkness  which  yoa 
think  rests  on  this  point  in  our  system,  yoa  do  ask  us  also  to  re* 
move  that  which  you  admit  rests  on  the  same  point  in  your  own. 
Js  this  reasonable  ?  lis  it  reasonable  to  bring  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  diviBe  purposes  an  object^n  which  lies  with  equal  or  great- 
er force  against  the  truth  of  the  divine  government,  a  troth  which 
you  fully  admit?  If,  notwithstanding  this  objection,  you  believe  ia 
the  &ct  of  the  divine  government,  may  you  not  also  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees?  If  the  ^^^"<^*«  which  rests  oa 
one  point  in  your  own  system  is  no  bar  to  your  believing  your  sys* 
tem,  then  sorely  the  same  darimess-^for  the  darkness  is  no  denser 
ia  our  system  than  in  yours — the  same  darkness,  on  the  same 
point  in  ooi  system,  can  be  no  bar  to  your  believing  our  system. 
Is  it  not  thus  plainly  evident,  that  those  who  believe  in  the  gov« 
emment  and  oveiruling  agency  of  God,  cannot  consistently  object 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  on  the  ground  that  the  doc* 
trine  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  moral  agency  of  man  ? 

But  though  they  cannot  congUUiUly  make  this  objection,  still 

they  and  others  do  make  it    It  may  be  well  therefore  to  ask 

whether  they  have  any  good  reason  for  making  it    If  they  say 

that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  is  inconsbtent  with  man's 

fiee  moral  agency,  it  would  seem  as  though  they  must  have  some 

good  evidence  of  this  inconsistency.    It  has  been  so  long  and  so 

often  asserted  that  an  inconsistency  does  exist  between  the  two^ 

that  it  would  seem  as  though  somebody  must  have  ascertained 

precisely  where  this  inconsistency  lies  and  be  able  to  point  it  out 

to  others.     Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  has  never  been 

done.     The  existence  of  an  inconsistency  somewhere  between 

the  two,  has  been  reiterated  again  and  again,  but  when  the  inqui* 

rj  bas  been  made :  "  where  is  the  inconsistency  ?  let  us  see  it, 

point  it  oat  to  us  and  show  us  precisely  where  it  lies ;"  no  one 

has  been  able  to  put  his  finger  on  it  <»  tell  exactly  where  it  is  to 
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befinmd.  AB  the  answer  we  can  get  firom  tiie  objector  is,  **  Why, 
Aiere  must  be  an  inconcdstency  somewhere,  I  feel  that  there  is 
one.  If  God  has  foreordained  man's  actions,  man  cannot  be  free/' 
Bnt  whff,  we  ask,  can  he  not  be  free?  And  the  answer  is,  "  I 
cannot  exactly  tell  «^,  but  I  feel  that  he  cannot  be  free.  It  is 
a  dark  metaphysioal  subject,  and  I  cannot  tell  precisely  where  the 
inconsiartency  is,  but  I  luive  no  more  doubt  that  there  is  one  than 
I  have  that  I  am  ahve."  Now  is  it  not  a  very  strange,  a  very 
MBpidous  circumstanoe,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  teU 
where  this  inconsistency  lies  and  point  it  out  to  others  ?  When 
its  existence  has  been  so  often  and  so  long  asserted,  does  not  the 
ihct  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  toferret  it  out  of  its  secret 
lurking  place  and  bring  it  clearly  into  view,  cast  ominous  conjec- 
ture on  its  reality  of  being?  What  should  we  think  of  the  man 
who  should  tell  us  he  was  troubled  with  a  severe  pain,  but  he 
could  not  say  precisely  where  the  pain  was.  He  ratiier  thought 
it  was  in  his  head,  but  still  it  might  be  in  his  feet  At  any  rate 
he  was  certain  that  he  had  a  severe  pain  somewhere,  though  he 
could  not  always  really  feel  it,  or  tell  precisely  where  it  was. 
Should  we  in  such  a  case  be  very  unreasonable  if  we  had  some 
fUnt  doubts  whether  there  might  not,  after  all,  be  a  mistake  as 
to  the  real  existence  of  the  pain.  And  when  no  one  can  tell 
where  the  inconsistency  between  God's  purposes  and  man's  free- 
dom lies,  have  we  not  some  reason  to  question  whether  there  be 
any?  A  man  may  purpose  to  regulate  in  various  particulars  the 
conduct  of  a  child,  and  may  actually  do  it ;  and  still,  as  all  will  ad- 
mit, the  child  may  act  ireely  in  what  he  does.  The  influences 
employed  by  the  man  may  be  such  that  all  will  concede  that  the 
child  acts  freely.  No  inconsistency  can  be  seen,  none  will  be 
affirmed  to  exist  between  the  guiding  agency  of  the  man  and  the 
freedom  of  the  child.  But  when  Ood  purposes  to  direct  in  cer- 
tain particulars  the  conduct  of  a  man  and  actually  does  it,  it  is 
thought  that  the  case  is  difierent,  and  that  there  is  an  inconsis- 
tency between  God's  purposes  and  agency  and  man's  freedom  of 
action.  But  when  you  ask  the  objector  why  there  is  any  more 
inconsistency  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  or  where  the  in- 
consistency is,  he  is  utterly  unable  to  inform  you.  He  feels  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency,  but  he  cannot  tell  tpkere  it  is.  He  feels 
that  the  decrees  of  God  do  lay  him  under  a  necessity  of  action, 
but  he  can't  tell  how  they  do  it  There  is  a  necessity,  he  feels 
that  there  is,  bnt  he  does  not  exactly  ^e^  necessitated  to  act,  and 
he  cannot  say  predsely  where  a  necessity  is  on  him,  but  he  fully 
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bdieves  there  is  one  somewhere.  He  is  in  the  seme  precBoamem 
with  the  man  who  did  not  leally  feel  the  pain,  nor  ooold  he  teD 
in  what  part  of  his  body  it  was,  but  he  had  no  doobt  of  its  ezb* 
teace.  Now  when  this  is  the  state  of  the  case^  have  we  not  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  God*a 
purposes  and  man's  free  agency  ?  Is  is  not  reasonable  that  we 
insist  on  having  it  painted  oat  to  us  before  we  are  required  to  re- 
move it ;  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  for  a  phjrsiciaa  to  demand 
that  the  locality  of  a  pain  should  be  designated  before  he  wesa 
required  to  prescribe  for  its  removal  ?  It  certainly  is  not  enough 
that  we  be  pointed  to  a  dark  spot  in  the  doctrine  and  told,  "  why» 
there  it  is,  covered  up  in  that  disurkness/'  We  ask,  "  has  any  body 
ever  seen  it  there?*  And  in  reply  it  is  said,  '*  why,  no  indeed* 
bow  could  you  expect  any  body  should  see  it  when  it  is  in  a  daA 
place."  We  ask,  and  it  is  but  right  that  we  insist  on  an  answer, 
"  how  then  do  you  know  it  is  there  ?"  And  when  no  good  reason 
is  given  for  the  belief  that  it  really  exists  there,  have  we  not  as 
much  reason  to  question  its  existence  as  the  parent  has  when 
his  child  says,  "I  do  not  wish  to  go  outof  doors  in  the  dark,  there 
is  a  lion  there,"  to  doubt  whether  the  lion  exists  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  child's  imagination  ?  And  may  we  not  justly  demand 
that  the  Uon  be  shown  us  before  we  are  required  to  attack  and 
destroy  it  ?  Still  we  will  waive  this  right  and  proceed  to  enquire 
whether  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  God's  purposes  and 
the  free  agency  of  his  moml  subjects. 

I  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  if  the  purposes  of  God  inter- 
fere with  man's  freedom  of  action,  they  do  it  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ways :  first,  by  an  efficacious  power  in  the  purposes  themsekfee 
necessitating  their  accomplishment ;  or  secondly,  by  an  agency 
which,  in  ccmsequence  of  his  purposes,  Ood  employs  in  bringing 
such  a  special  inluence  on  the  minds  of  men  as  necessarily  and 
irresistibly  secnres  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes ;  or  thirdly,  by 
an  agency  he  employs,  in  so  ordering  the  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  men  and  the  motives  or  common  influences  which  ope- 
rate on  their  minds,  as  to  necessitate  them  to  act  in  accordanoe 
with  his  purposes ;  or  finally,  by  producing  a  certainty  that  the 
actions  of  men  will  correspond  with  the  purposes  of  God,  a  cer- 
tainly winch  leaves  men  no  liberty  of  choice,  no  freedom  of  ao- 
tioiL   Let  us  inquire,  then,  if  man's  freedom  is  destroyed  in  any 

<^  these  ways. 

2.  Do  the  mero  purposes  of  God  possess  any  inherent  power 
to  accomplish  themselves?    Do  they  by  an  immediate  energy 
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efficiently  produce  nil  the  acts  of  men  and  matter  necessary  to 
their  accomplishment?  This  is  not  our  view  of  the  mode  in 
which  God  executes  his  decrees.  We  suppose  he  does  it  partly 
by  his  own  immediate  action,  partly  by  the  action  of  the  powers 
or  properties  he  has  given  to  matter,  and  partly  by  the  voluntary 
conduct  of  his  moral  subjects  performed  in  the  unfettered  use  of 
those  powers  of  free  agency  with  which  he  has  endowed  them ; 
i  e.  he  executes  them  by  his  '*  works  of  creation  and  providence." 
And  we  suppose  the  work  of  providence  to  differ  from  that  of 
creation.  This  objection  then  does  not  touch  our  system.  There 
are  indeed  those  who  adopt  the  theory  that  the  purposes  of  God 
do  by  an  immediate  energy  cause  or  crecoe  all  the  moral  actions 
of  men,  and  as  they  believe  the  doctrine  of  tne  divine  purposes, 
they  must  meet  and  answer  this  objection  as  they  best  can. 
We  have  no  such  theory,  and,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  in 
removing  an  objection  drawn  from  a  theory  which  we  do  not 
adopt  Is  it  said  that  whether  we  adopt  the  theory  or  not,  it  is 
true,  and  we  ought  to  adopt  it  and  meet  the  objections  that  lie 
against  it  ?  What  then  is  the  evidence  of  its  truth  ?  Is  it  drawn 
fiom  analogy  7  But  when  a  man  forms  a  purpose  to  build  a  house, 
does  the  mere  purpose  accomplish  the  work  ?  does  it  build  the 
house  ?  It  may  lie  for  months  or  yeare  inactive  in  his  bosom.  It 
is  not  till  he  puts  forth  an  active  energy  and  engages  in  the  work, 
that  the  house  is  reared.  And  may  it  not  be  so  with  the  divine 
purposes  ?  Are  they  not  eternal  ?  Did  they  not  lie  for  countless 
ages  inactive  in  the  mind  of  God  ?  And  was  not  something  more 
than  the  mere  purpose,  some  active  energy  accompanying  the 
dormant  purpose,  necessary  in  order  to  the  production  of  results  ? 
Can  any  one  show  that  there  was  not  ?  If  not,  then  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  purposes  of  God  by  any  inherent  and  immediate 
power,  effect  their  accomplishment  and  necessitate  human  action. 
It  may  be  that  God  has  created  moral  agents  who  will,  without 
any  compelling  influence  from  his  purposes,  fulfil  his  decrees  of 
their  own  free  will.  It  is  not  absolutely  denied  here  that  the  vo- 
litions of  God  do,  at  times,  act  as  causes  producing  their  appropri- 
ate  effects.  It  may  have  been  so  in  the  creation  of  matter,  though 
even  this  cannot  be  provedl  But,  supposing  it  so,  does  the  Dei« 
ty  thus  accompUsh  aU  his  purposes  ?  Look  at  analogy  again. 
How  does  man  effect  his  purposes  ?  Sometimes  by  his  own  im- 
mediate action.  Sometimes  through  the  medium  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  And  sometimes  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  other  beings. 
So  is  it  with  the  merchant  and  manuiaoturer.   And  may  not  God 
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•ecomplish  his  pturposes  in  the  same  way  ?    Antdogy  then  surely 
aflbrds  no  eTidence  that  the  pnrposes  of  God  by  a  power  inherent 
in  themselves  effect  their  own  accomplishment     Can  any  evi- 
dence of  the  tmth  of  this  theory  be  found  in  human  eaperienee? 
Bas  any  one  felt  a  resistless  creative  force  fiom  the  puqxnes  of 
God  pressing  on  his  will  and  necessitating  his  volitions  ?    Has 
even  one  of  all  the  mnltitndes  of  the  human  species  ever  said 
that  he  had  oonacioosly  experienced  it?     Has  a  single  instance 
of  this  kind  ever  been  found  among  the  millions  who  now  Kve 
aad  act  on  the  earth,  or  in  all  the  generations  of  the  past?    Bat 
if  an  have  experienced  it,  oonld  not  some  one  have  been  con* 
teioos  of  it  ?     And  if  instead  of  feeling  a  compelling  or  restrain- 
iag  influence  from  the  purposes  of  God,  mankind  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  nniveisally  feh  free,  must  we  not  believe  that  no  such 
i^aeoce  exists,  and  that  they  are  in  reaUty  free  ?    Must  we  not 
just  as  folly  believe  it  as  we  believe  that  men  are  not  destitute  of 
the  power  of  memory,  but  really  possess  that  faculty  ?    We  have 
the  same  evidence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.   We  have  felt, 
we  have  used, — aii  have  felt  and  used  their  power  of  memory^ 
and  all  have  felt  and  used  their  power  of  choice,  their  freedom 
of  wiU.     There  is  no  evidence  then,  from  analogy  or  human  ex- 
perience, that  the  voluntary  acts  of  men  are  necessitated  by  an 
inherent  energy  of  the  divine  purposes,  but  the  very  best  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.    And  therefore  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
perposes  of  God  do,  by  their  own  productive  energy,  compel  hu- 
man action.     Notwithstanding  any  inherent  power  of  production 
wliich  they  may  possess,  man  is  still  free.     His  voluntary  acts 
are  all  his  own,  and  his  own  by  his  own  free  choice.     He  has 
the  same  evidence  of  it  that  he  has  of  the  existence  of  any  of  his 
mental  powers  or  acts.    And  being  thus  his  own,  thus  wholly 
his  own,  he  may  be  justly,  and  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 
them.     They  are  not  God's  acts,  caused  or  necessitated  by  God 
Ihey  are  wholly  man's.     God's  purposes  are  his  own,  and  the 
honor  of  them  and  of  all  their  influence  he  is  ready  to  take  on 
himself     He  claims  it  all  to  himself     And  man's  volitions  are  as 
&ee  as  God's,  and  his  voluntary  conduct  is  entirely  his  own.  And 
the  glory  or  the  shame  of  it  all  must  attach  and  inseparably  cleave 
to  himself  aione  forever. 

2.  Does  God,  in  consequence  of  his  purposes,  employ  a  ^dal 

ittBaenoe  on  men  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes, 

9it  mSaence   virhich  destroys  or  impairs  their  freedom  of  will  ? 

Ed  dcabtle0B  exerts  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.    So  one 
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man  is  continually  exerting  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  fel- 
low men.    And  if  liberty  of  choice  is  compatible  with  the  latter 
influence  (which  all  will  admit),  it  may  be  also  with  the  former. 
And  God  may  indeed  sometimes  exert  what  may  be  termed  a 
tpecial  influence  on  the  human  mind.     But  the  question  is,  does 
Uiis  special  divine  influence  subvert  human  freedom  ?    And  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  evidence  that  it  does.     The  Bible  declares  no 
such  thing.    Human  consciousness  teaches  no  such  thing.    Rea- 
son intimates  no  such  thing.     And  many  of  those  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  admit  that  a  special  divine  influ- 
ence by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  consistent  with  free  agency.     There  is 
no  evidence  then  that  any  special  divine  influence  ever  impairs 
human  freedom.    But  there  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  evidence 
that  it  does  not;  for  every  human  being  has  in  himself  an  abid- 
ing consciousness  of  his  own  freedom.     He  has  in  himself  the 
surest  evidence  that  he  is  free.   And  the  Bible  always  recognizes 
the  fact  that  he  is  so.     And  God,  as  far  as  toe  can  see,  always 
deals  with  men  as  with  free  agents.    And  if  he  uses  any  special 
influence  upon  them,  we  may  analogically  conclude  that,  in  using 
it,  he  deals  with  them,  as  he  does  in  all  other  cases,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  their  freedom  of  choice  and  action.    This  con- 
clusion we  are  bound  to  form,  unless  we  have  some  evidence  that, 
in  this  particular  case,  he  deviates  from  his  usual  method  of  deal- 
ing with  his  moral  creatures.    But  there  is  no  such  evidence,  not 
a  particle  of  it.     We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  then,  that  he 
uses  any  special  influence  on  men  which  destroys  their  freedom. 
For  aught  any  one  can  aflirm  to  the  contmry,  his  decrees  may  all 
be  fulfilled  without  his  being  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing, in  order  to  secure  their  accomplishment,  special  and  neces- 
sitating influence  on  the  human  will.     He  may,  through  the  agen- 
cy of  ti^e  Holy  Spirit,  use  a  special  influence  on  men,  and  it  may 
secure  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes  by  securing  human  action ; 
but  it  secures  only  right  action.     And  it  leaves  thera  free  to  act 
right  or  not     It  cannot  be  shown  to  possess  any  irresistible  force. 
It  may  be  unresisted.     It  may  convert  the  soul.     It  may  lead  the 
subject  of  it  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  religion.     It  may  do  this  in 
perfect  consistency  with  his  freedom  of  will.     He  may  choose  the 
service  of  God,  he  may  choose  the  ways  of  piety  just  as  freely 
as  he  would  if  prompted  by  any  common  influences,  just  as  free- 
ly as  he  would  if  no  special  divine  influence  were  on  him.   There 
is  no  possible  evidence  that  he  may  not     He  is  free  to  choose 
and  competent  to  choose  the  ways  of  duty  either  with  or  without 
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Au  inflaeii^5^  Witboal  it  indeed  he  nerer  tpiU  make  this  ehoiea 
S^inspi**^^'^  teaches.  But,  if  given,  it  neceuitates  no  action. 
Jinfn^e^  on  noo«  ^  ^  powers  of  free  action.    It  may  secme 

.  -i-tioii-  -And  80,  with  boly  beings,  may  common  influences. 
r^  a  bocm  ft>'  ^^^'^  *^®  cannot  be  too  gmtefuL  If  cherished 
\J%  Uowed  it  ^^  '®'^^^  tod  sanctify  and  save  the  soul.    If  m- 

•  Jl  as  it  «»*y  *^'  ^^  Spelled  from  his  mind,  it  wiU  aggmvate 
"^'^    m  •n^  "^"^  '^  to  the  lowest  depths  of  perdition.    But 


^  i^  of  resistance  wiU  be  all  hisown.the  guUt  wiU  be  his 

*®  ^^"d  the  awful  oonaequeaoes,  the  dire  resul^- '-' ^ 

^'^  ^^«,itted  agony,  must  be  his  own  forever, 
and  mirenwi*  ^„«^n„^^^^  ^r  u; 


^  T>oe8  God,  in  consequence  of  his  purposes,  employ  an  agea- 
ordering  the  circumstances  and  oondition  of  men,  and  the 
^^        ^f  cam^ny^  iuflaences  which  operate  on  their  minds,  as  lo 
''llleflaitate  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  purposes.'    He 
^les  order  the  lot  <X  men.    He  brings  them  into  being.     He  ap- 
'  ts  the  time  and  place  and  circumstances  of  their  birth.     He 
^Irovides'the  iafloences  which  fall  on  their  minds  and  tend  to  form 
S^  characters*     But  this  agency  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  necessary  for  him  to  employ.    And  not  only  so,  but  it  leaves 
num's  freedom  wholly  unimpaired.    It  does  not  resistlessly  secoie 
horosn  volition.     True,  man  does  not  order  the  circumstances  of 
liis  own  birth  and  life.    But  it  is  not  requisite  to  freedom  of 
choice,  that  a  person  himself  provide  the  influences  which  afieot 
or  secore  his  volitions.    The  motives  to  choice  may  be  presented 
by  others  iff  perfect  consistency  with  his  freedom.    All  that  is  re* 
qnisite  is,  that  when  these  influences  or  motives  are  upon  him, 
be  have  fuU  power  to  choose  contrary  to  their  impulsion.     If  he 
cnly  possess  this  power  he  is  perfectly  free.    These  influences 
ajid  motives  he  cawncft  always  provide  for  himself.    It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  do  it     He  cannot  or* 
der  the  circumstances  of  his  own  birth.    He  cannot  say  who  his 
parents  shall  be,  or  what  their  character.    These  things  must  all 
be  determined  before  his  existence,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  Am  to  do  it    God  or  some  other  being  must  do  it  for  him. 
God  or  some  other  being  must  order  the  circumstances  and  mo- 
tives which  lead  to  the  first  choice  of  every  human  being.     He 
cannot  cider  them  himself  without  cAooitn^  to  do  it    And  to  sup- 
puse  him  to  choose  to  do  it,woQki  be  to  suppose  him  to  have  a  choioe 
hdbre  Insji^^  choice,  which  is  absurd.    And  besides,  he  could  not 
ebooae  to  do  it  oaless  there  were  sesse  motives  prompting  to  the 
-^^     j^md  these  motives  he  conld  not  provide  without  again 

voM.  jy-  **»•  *^  « 
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dtoosmg  to  do  it  And  he  wonld  need  motives  again  for  this 
dioioe,  and  so  on  a<f  injadtmn.  The  inflnences  then  which  lead 
to  the  Jtr<e  choice  of  every  human  being  must  be  ordered  by  some 
ether  one  than  himself.  And  in  the  case  of  the  first  created  be- 
ing they  must  have  been  ordered  by  God.  If  then  God  may  not 
Older  the  drcnmstances  and  influences  which  lead  to  choice,  and 
man  still  be  free,  then  free  moral  action  in  created  beings  is  in 
die  nature  of  things  utterly  impossible.  The  first  free  act  can 
never  be  performed.  It  would  thus  be  put  out  of  the  power  of 
Omnipotence  to  create  a  free  moral  agent ;  for  that  agent  must 
necessarily  be  influenced  in  his  first  choice  by  motives,  and  those 
motives  could  not  be  of  his  own  providing,  they  must  have  been 
provided  by  God.  But  we  must  admit  that  God  can  make  a  free 
agent,  or  else  the  objection  against  the  divine  decrees,  that  they 
destroy  man's  free  agency,  is  utterly  absurd.  It  asserts  that  the 
decrees  destroy  what  does  not  exist  and  what  cannot  be  brought 
into  existence  even  by  Omnipotence  itself  But  if  free  moral 
agency  is  a  possible  thing,  if  free  moral  agents  can  be  created  by 
God,  then  they  may  be  free  and  yet  the  influences  that  lead  to 
their  first  choice  may  be  provided  by  God.  The  fact  that  he,  in 
tfiis  case,  provides  these  influences,  does  not  then  destroy  their 
fteedom  of  will  And  if  God  may  provide  the  influences  that  lead 
Id  ihe  first  choice  and  man  still  be  free,  he  may  also  provide  those 
that  lead  to  the  second  and  third  and  all  the  choices,  and  roan 
still  be  free.  If  God's  agency  and  man's  free  agency  are  consis- 
tent in  the  first  case,  they  are  in  the  second  and  in  all  subsequent 
eases.  God  may  then  akcays  supply  the  infiuences  and  aU  the 
influences  which  prompt  to  choice ;  he  may  order  all  the  circnm« 
stances  of  his  morel  subjects  and  the  motives  which  guide  their 
conduct ;  he  may  reign  supreme  in  the  armies  of  heaven  above 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  yet  their  freedom  of 
action  remain  wholly  unimpaired  and  unmolested. 

Men  may  then  be  free  notwithstanding  God  orders  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  motives  that  influence  their  conduct  Are  they 
thus  fVee  ?  They  surely  are  unless  these  motives  possess  a  can- 
fcative  power  which  necessarily  produces  human  action.  Do  they 
possess  any  such  power  ?  Do  the  purposes  of  God  impart  to  them 
any  such  power?  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  do.  There  is 
none  from  the  nature  of  the  divine  purposes.  A  purpose  is  a  mere 
mental  act  But  a  mental  act  does  not  necessarily  change  the 
character  of  an  object  without  the  mind,  or  impart  to  it  any  new 
quality.    The  thought  of  fire  does  not  change  the  character  of 
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file.  Nor  can  ^ire  find  in  the  nature  of  the  divine  purposes  any- 
\hiiig  wiuch  miint  exert  such  an  influenoe  on  human  motives,  as 
10  alter  their  original  character,  and  give  them  a  necessitating 
power  over  the  will.  Is  there  then  any  evidence  from  amakg^ 
that  the  purpoaes  of  God  impart  any  causative  power  to  motives  ? 
The  purpose  of  a  master  mechanic  to  direct  the  conduct  of  hia 
operatives,  communicates  no  new  power  to  the  motives  he  em* 
ploys  to  efifect  hia  purpose.  That  power  all  existed  in  the  motives 
previous  to  hia  forming  the  purpose.  So  is  it  in  all  other  oases 
where  one  man  forms  purposes  which  respect  the  voluntary  ae* 
tioDs  of  others.  And  surely  no  one  has  eaeperienced  in  himself  a 
change  in  the  motives  which  were  pressing  on  his  own  mind»  a 
change  hy  which  they  acquired  a  necessitating  force,  and  a 
change  which  he  could  distinctly  trace  to  the  divine  decrees  as 
its  cause.  And  no  one  has  ever  observed  any  such  event  And 
the  Ser^Oures  nowhere  teach  that  the  purposes  of  God  effect  a 
change  in  the  native  character  of  motives,  imparting  to  them  a 
power  of  necessitating  human  volition.  There  is  then  no  shadow 
of  evidence  that  they  ever  do  it.  Does  God  then,  in  order  to  the 
fiilfilment  of  his  purx>oses,  impart  any  such  power  to  motives  7 
He  nowhere  tells  us  that  he  does.  And  no  one  has  ever  seen 
him  do  it,  or  known  of  his  doing  it  Do  motives  then  possess  m 
ikemteioeM  a  causative  energy  ?  Have  they  any  inherent  power 
of  compelling  human  action  ?  But  what  if  they  have?  In  that 
case  it  sorely  is  not  the  decrees  of  God,  but  the  nature  of  motives, 
that  destroys  human  freedom.  If,  then,  motives  possess  inherently 
any  necessitating  energy,  even  supposing  that  God  has  formed  no 
purposes,  mankind  are  utterly  divested  of  the  attribute  of  free 
agency,  and  are  all  subject  to  the  iron  dominion  of  motives.  By 
the  nnyieldiog  force  of  motives  they  are  all  driven  along  the  path- 
way of  human  life,  with  as  Uttle  power  of  efiectual  resistance,  as 
the  dust  of  the  street  when  swept  by  the  wind.  But  motives 
possess  in  themselves  no  such  compelling  force.  If  they  do,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  free  agency  in  the  universe,  and  there  can  be 
none.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  object  to  the  decrees  of  God,  that 
they  are  inconsistent  with  free  agency,  for  there  is  no  such  fact  as 
the  iiee  agency  of  man. 

We  6nd,   then,  no  evidence  that  motives  possess  a  resist- 

kes,  caosative   power,  but  rather  the  reverse.    .In  an  inferior 

seaae  viz.  that  of  prompting  influences,  not  that  of  necessitating 

Dowem,  they  to^Y  ^  <^led  causes.    They  are  in  truth  only  the 

preremdsiUs,   i»^*    ^  compybory  causes  of  choice.     They  are 
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seecssary  to  all  choices,  bat  tbey  ne^er  neoessitate  any  ohoioe. 
They  affi>rd  an  opportanity  of  chooaing  one  way  or  another,  but 
do  not  compel  a  man  to  choose  one  way  rather  than  another,  or 
to  choose  at  alL    They  are  necessary  to  free  agency  or  free  ac- 
tion»  but  they  do  not  force  any  action.     The  agent,  notwithstand* 
kig  he  feels  the  full  power  of  motives,  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
ehoose  or  not  to  choose,  and  to  choose  one  way  or  its  opposite. 
Giod  always  treats  men  as  if  it  were  so.    They  always  treat  eadi 
•thet  as  if  it  were  so.    They  always  act  in  laying  out  their 
own  plans  as  if  it  were  so.     They  know  by  their  own  ocm* 
aciouaness  that  it  is  so.    And  if  it  is  so,  mankind  are  free,  though 
God  does  order  their  circumstances  and  condition  and  provide 
the  motives  which  prompt  their  volitions  and  actions.     The 
agency  of  God  leaves  their  free  agency  wholly  unmolested.    He 
acts  freely  in  his  department  of  action,  and  they  as  freely  in  theirs. 
He  is  faee  in  so  ordering  their  life  and  lot  that  such  and  sach  mo* 
tives  fall  on  their  minds,  and  they  as  free  in  choosing  in  coinci- 
dence with  or  in  opposition  to  these  motives.    God*s  agency  in 
bringing  motives  to  bear  on  the  human  mind,  no  more  compels 
ehoice  than  the  agency  of  one  man  in  presenting  motives  to 
others  to  prompt  them  to  a  specific  course  of  action,  forces  their 
aettoo.    Men  act  just  as  free  under  those  common  influences 
which  the  agency  or  providence  of  God  presents  before  them,  and 
thiough  which  they  are  led  to  fulfil  his  purposes,  as  they  would 
under  any  prompting  influence  which  the  agency  of  a  fellow  man 
might  supply.    The  one  is  no  more  compulsory  than  the  other. 
If  men  are  free  when  persuaded  to  action  by  a  fellow  man,  (and 
they  know  they  are,)  they  are  also  free  when  excited  to  action 
by  the  influences  which  God  has  thrown  around  and  upon  them. 
God's  agency,  then,  in  executing  his  decrees  by  ordering  the  cir* 
enmstances  of  their  lot  and  bringing  motives  to  bear  on  their 
minds,  leaves  them  perfectly  free  in  their  choices  and  actions. 
Notwithstanding  this  agency,  they,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  and 
are  entirely  free.     When,  therefore,  by  their  voluntary  conduct, 
tbey  bring  evil  on  themselves,  they  cannot  complain  of  the  cir- 
enmstances  in  which  they  are  placed  or  the  influences  whicb 
urged  them  to  action  and  over  which  they  had  no  control.    They 
cannot  say  that  these  must  bear  the  blame  of  their  sins.     The 
providence  of  God  has  never  forced  any  man  to  commit  a  single 
sin.    The  agency  of  God  in  presenting  motives  before  him  has 
never  done  it    The  whole  black  catalogue  of  his  sins  was  his 
own  work,  his/redy^chosen  work,  his  much-loved  work.    In  eve- 
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ry  act  of  sin,  no  mntter  wliat  die  inflaenee  upon  hhn,  he  feh  that 
lie  was  free.  He  knew  that  he  was  free.  And  theiefore  it  was» 
that  conscience  laid  the  chaige  of  guilt  on  his  sool.  She  never 
allowed  it  to  be  cast  npon  the  cifenmstances  in  which  he  was 
plaoed,  or  the  infloeaces  upon  him,  or  the  agency  of  others,  maOt 
aagds  or  God.  She  laid  it  on  his  own  soul  and  fostened  it  in^* 
•^MiaUy  thoe.  She  did  it  becanse  he  was  free  in  his  gniltf 
eoiidiiet,  and  becanse  he  knew  he  was  fiee.  BbA  he  not  been 
fiee,  she  neither  woaM  nor  conld  have  done  it  But  there  she  has 
kid  it,  and  there  it  will  He,  an  amply  sufficient,  an  abiding,  ever 
present,  md  painful  proof  that,  notwithstanding  any  infiaence 
which  the  agency  or  providence  of  God  may  throw  npon  the 
minds  of  men,  all  their  choices  and  actions  are  perfectly  free  and 
wholly  their  own. 

4.  Do  the  divine  purposes  prodnce  a  certamty  that  the  actions 
of  men  will  correspond  with  those  purposes,  a  ceitainlf  which 
leaves  men  no  liberty  of  choice,  no  freedom  of  action  ?  I)o  the 
purposes  of  God  deprive  men  of  their  freedom,  by  rendering  it  e«r* 
tun  that  they  will  so  act  as  to  fulfil  his  purposes  ? 

Is  it  said  that  men  akoatys  choose  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
porpoaes,  that  they  ii^ser  deviate  froin  them  and  that  therefore 
they  cannot  be  fiee  to  do  it  ?  But  does  it  follow  becanse  a  persoa 
■hvays  acts  in  a  particular  way,  that  he  has  no  power  to  act 
otherwise,  or  that  be  is  compelled  to  act  as  he  does?  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  ahoa^  tived  in  his  native  State.  Does  this  fact 
]»ove  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  live  there,  that  he  has  had 
BO  power  to  go  out  of  it  ?  Angels  have  always  practised  holiness. 
Does  this  ]xove  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  it  ?  that  they  have 
no  natnral  power  to  nn  ?  Unifbrmity  of  conduct  only  proves  sta* 
bihty  of  character,  not  compulsion  of  action.  And  suppose  men 
ahonld  act  comtrmy  to  the  purposes  of  God.  You  must  admit 
that,  in  such  a  case,  they  would  be  free.  But  they  would  be  no 
finer  dian  they  are  in  acting  in  accordance  with  his  purposes.  If 
so^  in  what  respect  ?  Not  in  having  more  ability  of  choice.  Not 
in  having  less  or  more  motive  to  choice.  Not  in  kamng  more 
power  to  choose  contrary  to  God's  purposes,  but  simply  in  tumg 
tbk  power.  Bert  freedom  does  not  consist  in  Miti^onr  powers  of 
choice  bot  in  possesmg  them.  Freedom  is  not  the  actual  choos- 
wg  or  the  power  of  choosing  in  one  way  rather  than  another^ 
/e  g.  of  ohrHMFJ^g  in  exposition  to,  mther  thtm  in  accordance  with 
Ae  divine  purposes,)  but  the  power  to  choose  at  all.  The  being 
tbat  CAM  chooB^t  that  can  make  an  election,  that  can  take  <me 
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ecmrse  or  its  opposite*  or  neither,  where  the  nalnre  of  the  ease  ad* 
mits  of  his  taking  neither,  that  being  is  fiee.  He  is  jast  as  free 
if  he  chooses  and  acts  as  another  being  wishes  him  to  do,  as  ho 
is  if  he  chooses  and  acts  contrary  to  that  other  being's  wishes  or 
purposes.  And  man  is  jast  as  free,  if  his  volitions  and  conduct 
correspond  with  the  purposes  of  God,  as  he  would  be  if  they  ail 
mn  counter  to  the  divine  purposes.  He  has  the  power  to  choose 
eontmry  to  these  purposes.^  And  whether  he  uses  this  power  <x 
not,  makes  no  difference  in  respect  to  his  being  firee.  He  hat 
Are  power,  and  the  possession  of  it  gives  him  all  the  freed<Hn  of 
choice  that  any  being  can  justly  ask  for,  or  possibly  conceive  of 
or  obtain. 

Is  it  said  that  if  all  events  are  de<»eed,  they  are  oeftam  to  be, 
and  that  they  therefore  must  be  and  cannot  be  avoided,  and  so 
man  is  not  fl^e  to  leave  them  undone  ?  This  form  of  the  objeo* 
tion  assumes,  that  certainty  destroys  freedom,  tlmt  the  certainty 
ef  an  event  necessitates  the  event  But  is  it  so?  If  so,  how? 
Certainty  has  reference  to  knowledge.  That  which  is  futty 
humm,  is  certain.  Certainty  may  relate  to  past  events  as  well  as 
io/uturs  ones.  I  may  say,  **  It  is  certain  that  he  has  done  it,"  as 
well  as,  "  It  is  certain  that  he  unll  do  it"  But  though  the  word 
sestamtjf  refers  mainly  to  knowledge,  yet  it  also  implies  the  real- 
%  of  an  event.  It  implies,  when  used  in  reference  to  a  future 
event,  that  the  event  will  without  fail  come  to  pass.  It  implies, 
in  other  words,  that  the  event  %nll  be,  for  that  evidently  will  be 
which  it  is  known  or  it  is  certain  will  be*  Now  if  the  certainty 
of  a  future  event  is  inconsistent  with  human  fteedom  in  the  pro* 
dnction  of  that  event,  it  must  be  so,  it  would  seem,  either  because 
fiyreknowledge  and  human  freedom  are  inoonsistent,  or  becauae 
the  fad  that  an  event  will  really  be,  is  inconsistent  with  human 
fteedom  in  producing  it  Does  foreknowledge  then  interfere  with 
human  liberty?  Not  at  all.  Every  man  in  as  &r  as  is  possible, 
foreknows  his  own  purposes  and  conduct  He  foreknows  what 
he  shall,  under  particular  circumstances,  purpose  and  perform. 
B«t  this  foreknowledge  does  not  interfere  with  his  freedom.  It 
does  not  compel  his  choices  or  actions.  And  a  man  may,  in  car* 
lain  particulars,  foreknow  the  conduct  of  his  neighbor,  he  nmy  be 
informed  of  it,  or  he  may  ascertain  it  from  circumstances,  and  yet 
that  neighbor's  oonduot  be  perfectly  fi«e.  The  foreknowledge  of 
tfie  one  does  not  produce  the  action,  nor  necessitate  the  aetwn,  nor 

*  MeQ  always  have  natural  power  to  frustrate  those  divine  decrees  wiuoh 
they  are  appointed  to  fulfil.*'— £miiiim#'«  JTorks^  Vol.  lY.  304. 
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a  ia  respect  to  God's  foreknowledge.  It  leaves  men  fiee,  pei^ 
frctly  free,  firee  to  ohooee  and  firee  to  act.  They  are  just  as  fiee 
■s  they  would  be,  if  he  were  perfectly  igaoiant  how  they  woukl 
set  His  IbiriDBowiedge  no  more  necessitates  their  action  or 
cuses  it  to  be  as  it  is»  than  man's  foreknowledge  of  an  eclipse 
necessitates  or  canses  the  eclipse.  The  eclipse  would  occor 
whether  men  foreknew  it  or  not  So,  in  as  for  as  any  prodaotive 
iaftoenoe  fiom  the  mere  foreknowledge  of  God  is  concerned,  their 
epadnct  woold  be  the  same  whether  foreknown  by  God  or  noi 
His  foreknowledge  has  no  influence  whatever  in  producing  their 
oondoct  It  would  be  just  what  it  is,  all  other  influences  remain* 
isg  the  same,  even  if  he  had  not  foreknown  it  God's  foreknowl* 
edge  then  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fieedom  of  men.  They 
sre  precisely  as  firee  with  it,  as  they  would  be  without  it  It  is 
an  set  of  God's  own  mind,  and  unless  revealed,  exerts  no  infls* 
eaoe  on  any  one  but  himself.  It  leaves  them  just  where  it  finds 
diem,  in  the  full  and  unrestrained  use  of  their  powen  of  volition 
sad  action. 

Is  then  the  foct  that  an  event  will  really  be,  inconsistent  with 
hnman  freedom  in  prodnciag  it  ?  No ;  ffar  foreknowledge  implies 
diat  it  will  really  be;  andif  foreknowledge  does  not  interfere  with 
firee  i^^ncy ,  then  vfhBi  is  implied  in  foreknowledge  cannot  Hie 
mete  foet  that  an  event  will  be,  has  no  influence  on  the  pvodoo* 
tien  of  that  event  It  does  not  determine  how  the  event  is  to  be 
hroogfat  to  pass,  whether  by  compulsory  or  free  agency.  It  has 
■o  reference  whatever  to  the  manner  in  which  the  event  is  to  be 
produced.  And  yet,  if  human  freedom  is  impaired,  it  most  be 
done  by  the  manner  in  which  events  are  produced,  not  by  the 
&ct,  that  they  come  to  pass  or  will  come  to  pass ;  for  future  events 
mU  come  to  pass  wheUier  they  are  compulsory  or  firee.  It  must 
he  done  by  some  infloenoe  on  the  will,  necessitating  its  action. 
But  the  mere  fact  Uiat  an  event  will  be,  does  not  exert  any  such 
influence.  It  exerts  no  influence  at  all  It  is  perfectly  inefl* 
flient  The  fact  that  the  universe  was  to  be  created,  evidently 
did  not  create  it,  nor  in  anyway  necessitate  its  creation,  nor  exert 
tny  influence  in  creating  it  But  for  the  creative  energy  of  God, 
exerted  at  the  appointed  time,  the  world  never  would  have  had 
tt  existanceu  And  that  energy  was  freely  put  forth.  The  foot 
timi  the  work  of  creation  was  to  be  done,  did  not  compel  God  to 
doit  l^more  does  the  fiict  that  events  are  to  talke  place  through 
JiintMiM  iaetnimentality,  necessitate  their  existence  or  compel 
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mea  to  prodnoe  them.  It  leases  the  nuuiner  in  whieh  they  are 
to  be  hioaght  about  wholly  untouched  and  nndeterinined.  And 
if  80,  the  certainty  of  future  events  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
human  freedom  in  their  production.  And  though  the  purposed 
conduct  of  men  is  qertain,  still  mankind  are  free  and  accountable 
in  what  they  do.  Their  conduct  is  their  own.  It  is  freely  per- 
foaned.  They  might  have  refused  to  perform  it  Notwithstand- 
ing the  certainty  of  its  occurrence,  they  had  the  ability  to  make 
the  refusal  But  they  chose,  to  perform  it  They  did  it  freely. 
And  if  the  conduct  is  wrong  they  must  bear  the  guilt  of  it  They 
cannot  lay  it  upon  the  purposes  of  God.  It  does  not  belong  there. 
It  will  not  lie  there.  It  slides  off  when  put  there,  and  falls  back 
upon  their  own  heads ;  and  there  it  must  lie  as  a  heavy  burden, 
as  long  as  the  consciousness  and  the  fact  of  their  freedom  re- 
mains; there  it  must  lie,  unless  the  God  they  provoke,  by  chang- 
ing the  guilt  of  their  conduct  on  his  decrees,  takes  off  the  burden 
«ad  nails  it  to  the  cross  of  Christ 

Let  us  look  at  the  objection,  that  God's  decrees  produce  cer- 
tainty and  that  certainty  implies  necessity,  in  the  light  of  facts, 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  lies  as  much  against  prophecy  as  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes.  Whatever  is  foretold  is  cer- 
tain. It  '\&  foreknown,  and  it  also  will  rea%  comt  to  pass.  Both 
these  circumstances  then,  X^CL^fofeknofwUdge  of  the  event  and  the 
reality  of  its  future  occurrence,  lie  in  the  way  of  prophecy.  And 
yet  the  conduct  of  men  in  a  multitude  of  instances  Iuls  been  fore- 
told. Take  for  examples,  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  in  refusing  to 
let  Israel  go,  of  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  crucifying  Christ,  and 
of  Peter  in  denying  him.  Now  it  was  certain  that  these  individ- 
uals would  act  just  as  they  did  act  And  if  certainty  necessitates 
human  conduct,  then  their  conduct  was  necessary  and  could  not 
have  been  avoided.  But  God  treated  them  as  free.  He  called 
their  conduct  wicked.  He  blamed  them  for  it,  and  punished  them 
for  it  But  he  could  not  justly  have  done  this  and  he  would  not 
have  done  it,  had  they  not  been  free.  Just  as  surely  then  as  God 
is  a  God  of  justice,  certainty  is  compatible  with  human  freedom. 
Besides,  this  objection  is  adduced  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  decrees.  It  runs  thus,  "  men's  actions,  if  decreed,  are  cer- 
tain and  therefore  necessary,  hence  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  de- 
creed." But  this  argument  proves  too  much.  Apply  it  to  proph-. 
ecy  and  it  is,  "  men's  actions  if  foretold  are  certain  and  therefore 
necessary ;  hence  it  cannot  be  that  they  ever  are  foretold."  But 
we  know,  well  that  they  are  foretold.    We  find  them  often  fore- 
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told  in  the  BiUe.  Hie  eertainty  of  the  oeennenee  of  •«  erealie 
then  no  objectioa  to  the  divine  deerees.  It  Ue8  no  more  heavily 
■gainst  God's  decrees  than  against  his  piopheCio  annoanoements. 
If  it  dispioves  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  it  also  disproves  the  ihet  of 
prophecy.  If  it  destroys  the  free  agency  of  moral  beings  in  one 
case,  it  does  so  in  the  other  also.  Bat  in  troth  it  does  so  in  nei* 
tfaer  case.  The  fact  that  events  are  oettain,  that  they  are  ibr^ 
known  and  really  to  be,  leaves  the  question  haw  they  are  to  be 
farooght  into  existence,  whedier  by  free  agency  or  by  neoessita^ 
isg  causes,  wholly  undetennined  They  are  certain  whether  pie» 
doced  in  one  way  or  the  other.  If  they  are  vobmtanf  acts,  then 
Ihey  are  certain,  L  e.  foreknown  and  really  to  be»  or  tmmm  aets. 
And  if  their  certainty,  L  e.  their  being  foreknown  and  really  to  be^ 
necessitates  their  existence  (which  it  does  not),  it  also  necessi* 
tates  their  existence  msjree  acts,  or  it  in  other  words  necessitates 
their  freedom.  The  certainty  of  an  event  then  is  not  inconsisteHt 
with  its  freedom.  It  may  be  certain  and  yet  be  brDnght  to  pass 
by  the  perfectly  free  action  of  perfectly  ftee  agents. 

Again,  if  certainty  does  destroy  human  freedom,  then  human 
fieedom  would  be  destroyed  whether  God  has  formed  any  par» 
poses  or  not  If  he  has  formed  no  purposes,  still  he  either  fore» 
sees  all  that  actually  takes  place  ix  he  does  not  foresee  it  If  he 
does  foresee  it,  then  it  is  all  certain.  Whatever  he  foresees,  wil 
certainly  come  to  pass.  So  then  the  objection  does  not  lie  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees.  It  exists  whether  that  do^ 
trine  be  true  or  not  Its  whole  weight  bears  mther  on  the  pre* 
science  than  on  the  purposes  of  God. 

But  if  to  escape  this  horn  of  the  dilemma  it  should  be  main* 

tsined,  that  God  would  not  foresee  future  events  unless  he  first 

decreed  them,  still  the  events  that  were  to  be,  would  as  imfy  be, 

ss  if  he  had  decreed  and  foreseen  them.    l%ey  would  as  reaOf 

be,  they  would  as  trufy  come  to  pass,  as  when  decreed  and  for^ 

seen ;  they  would  certainfy  take  place.    In  the  one  case  they 

would  certainly,  in  the  other  they  would  really  or  truly  come  to 

pass.    I%e  diflbrence  between  the  two  cases  surely  cannot  be 

great    It  cannot  be  so  great  but  that  if  the  certainty  in  the  one 

esse  would  necessitate  the  events  and  destroy  the  agency,  the 

&ct  that  particular  events  were  fhture  and  would  really  come  to 

psss,  would  necessitate  their  occurrence  and  destroy  free  ageney 

ID  the  other  case.     And  as  there  was  a  point  in  eternity  when  aU 

eveats  were/uUure,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  all  future  till  they  acta* 

sUy  occur,  it  follows,  on  this  supposition  that  all  events  are  ne> 
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eeamry,  and  there  is  no  freedom  in  the  universe  and  can  be  none. 
In  short,  if  certainty  implies  necessity,  then  it  follows,  first,  that 
DO  free  agents  can  possibly  be  created;  for  God  foresees  all 
errents  and  so  they  are  all  certain,  or  at  least  all  future  events 
will  tmly  and  really  come  to  pass.  And  these  events  which  are 
really  to  occur,  might  be  seen  to  be  future  before  they  occur,  as 
weU  as  they  can  be  known  to  be  past  after  they  have  occurred, 
i  e.  they  might  be  foreseen  and  therefore  certain,  if  any  being 
only  had  the  means  of  foreseeing  them.  But  it  can  in  no  way 
be  shown  that  the  non-existence  of  these  means  secures  a  free* 
.  dom  of  choice  to  men,  which  would  be  destroyed  if  these  means 
were  in  being.  The  fact  that  these  events  are  really  to  come  to 
pass,  that  they  truly  will  be,  it  is  this  fact  (if  anything)  which 
destroys  human  freedom.  And  if  certsunty  precludes  free  agen- 
cy, this  fact  precludes  it  too.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  all  future  events 
will  really  and  truly  occur ;  it  always  has  been  a  fact ;  it  al- 
ways will  be  a  fact  And  if  this  fact  precludes  free  agency,  then 
free  agency  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible.  A  free  agent 
is  necessarily  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  beings  that  Omnip- 
otence ca0i  create.  And  if  certainty  implies  necessity,  it  follows, 
secondly,  that  God  himself  is  not  a  free  agent,  for  he  foresees  all 
his  own  future  actions  and  so  they  are  certain  ;  or,  if  he  does  not 
foiesee  them,  still  they  will  reaUy  be  just  as  they  will  be,  and 
this  fact,  it  must  be  allowed,  as  much  destroys  his  freedom  as 
his  foreseeing  his  future  actions  would  do  it.  So  then  there  is, 
on  this  supposition,  no  such  thing  as  freedom  for  men,  angels,  or 
God;  there  can  be  none,  but  relentless  iron  fate  reigns  trium- 
phant throughout  die  universe.  Such  are  some  of  the  formidable 
consequences  of  supposing  that  the  certainty  of  future  actions  is 
inconsistent  with  free  agency  in  performing  them.  Who  would 
willingly,  and  who  could  reasonably  admit  these  consequences 
for  a  moment  ?  If  none,  then  all  must  allow  that  the  certainty 
of  events  and  the  free  agency  of  men  in  producing  them,  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  each  other. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhaust  tlie  methods  in  which  the 
divine  decrees  may  be  supposed  to  destroy  the  free  agency  of 
men.  We  have  seen,  that  in  neither  of  the  four  ways  contem- 
plated, (and  we  know  of  no  others  supposable,)  can  they  be 
shown  to  accomplish  this  bad  work.  We  cannot  then  beheve 
that  they  do  it^  We  see  no  conceivable  way  in  which  they  can 
do  it  Mankind  then  must  be  regarded  as  free  and  treated  as 
firee»  notwithstanding  their  conduct  is  all  included  in  the  purposes 
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of  God.  ffis  paiposes  in  no  uapptmMb  way  oontmvene  their 
freedom.  The  grand  difficulty  in  regaid  to  this  whole  matter  is, 
that  mankind  too  generally  ocmfoond  the  meaning  of  the  words 
**  certainty"  and  "  necessity."  They  will  not  distingnish  between 
«n  event  which  is  only  certain  and  one  which  is  necessary ;  in 
other  words,  between  an  event  which  will  be  or  which  it  is  known 
will  be,  and  one  which  must  be.  The  confusion  which  prevails 
in  many  minds  on  this  one  point  is  the  ground  of  nearly  all  their 
imstakes  and  difficulties  respecting  human  freedom.  God's  pnr- 
poses  imply  only  the  certainty  not  the  necessity  of  future  events. 
Tliere  is  a  plain  difference  between  what  is  necessary  and  what 
is  only  certain,  and  this  difference  ought  to  be  seeu  and  remem- 
bered. That  is  necessary  which  must  be ;  that  is  certain  which 
will  be  or  mther  which  some  being  knows  will  be.  Now  there  is 
a  di^rence,  as  every  one  can  easily  see,  between  my  saying  that 
"  I  must  do  a  thing,"  and  saying  that  **  I  will  do  it"  or  that  "  it  is 
kDown  that  I  will  do  it.''  '*  I  must  do  it,"  implies  that  there  may 
be  some  force  compelling  my  action.  I  might  say,  "  I  must  go," 
if  I  were  dragged  along  by  superior  force.  "  I  will  do  it,"  may 
imply  great  freedom,  a  consciousness  of  that  freedom,  and  a 
nse  of  that  freedom,  perhaps  even  in  overcoming  resistances  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  doing  the  thing  purposed  I  might  say,  **  I  will 
go,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary."  There  is  a  difference 
between  sa3^ing  of  an  event,  **  it  must  be,"  and  saying  merely  "it 
will  be,"  or  *'  it  is  known  that  it  will  be."  **  It  must  be,"  implies 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  which  will  necessarily  and  resist* 
lessly  bring  the  event  to  pass.  "  It  will  be"  or  "  it  is  known  that 
it  will  be,"  implies  no  such  compulsion.  It  leaves  the  manner  in 
which  the  future  event  is  to  be  brought  about  wholly  undeter* 
mined.  It  asserts  simply  and  solely,  that  the  event  is  future,  is 
known  to  be  so,  and  will  take  place.  It  may  take  place  by  the 
action  of  a  necessitating  cause,  or  it  may  take  place  by  the  free 
agency  of  God  or  of  some  of  his  creatures.  Let  this  distinction 
between  necessity  and  certainty,  this  distinction  between  what 
has  sometimes  been  called  natural  and  moral  necessity,  be  clearly 
apprehended  and  always  kept  in  sight,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  this  subject  has  been  embarrassed,  would  nearly  all  be  re* 
moved  And  let  the  heart  cheerfully  submit  to  the  great  truth, 
that  God  leigns  throughout  the  universe  according  to  his  own 
good  pleasure,  and  the  remaining  darkness  would  soon  flee  away. 
The  illuminated  mind  would  then  see  men  not  as  trees  walking, 
hot  walking  and  acting  as  men  in  the  full,  free,  and  unfettered 
ae  cfaU  tbeix  bodily,  mental  and  moral  powers. 
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ABTICLE   V. 

POWEB  IN  THE  PULPIT. 
Bjr  Edwaidi  A.  Pttk,  Bua«t  PrafaiMr  tn  Andover  TbeoL  Bemiamty. 

Therb  are  some  who  dislike  the  phnise, '  power  in  the  pulpit* 
They  think  that  it  derogates  from  the  honor  of  him  who  saith, 
"  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit''  The  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, however,  attribute  an  efficacy  to  the  whole  word  of  God, 
and  in  a  spedal  degree  to  his  gospel ;  why  then  may  not  we 
ascribe  a  like  efficacy  to  this  word,  to  this  gospel,  when  preached, 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  kind  of  power  to  the  pulpit  ?  This 
is  indeed  a  secondary  power,  one  which  worketh  upon  hearers 
while  God  worketh  in  them ;  but  although  subordinate  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Ghost  although  dependent  upon  them  for 
all  its  success,  it  is  still  an  energy,  an  efiective  instrument  or  an 
instrumental  efficiency.  That  absolute  Sovereign  who  hath  mer- 
cy on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  hath  chosen,  (and  who  shall  re- 
sist his  will  ?)  to  bless  such  methods  of  preaching  his  word  as  are 
in  themselves  most  wisely  fitted  to  improve  our  moral  nature. 
In  the  depth  of  our  conviction  that  the  renewal  of  the  soul  re- 
quires a  direct  agency  of  the  great  First  Cause,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  influence  of  those  second  causes  which  are  also,  un- 
der the  Spirit's  operation,  and  in  a  subordinate  way,  effective  in 
elevating  the  character  of  men. 

If  then  there  is  an  instrumental  power  in  certain  methods  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  the  question  arises,  what  are  these  meth- 
ods, or  what  are  the  elements  of  this  power?  When  we  call  to 
mind  the  tens  of  thousands  of  ministers  who  are  exerting  an  in- 
fluence Sabbath  after  Sabbath  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lay- 
men; when  we  consider  that  the  eflectiveness  of  the  pulpit  has, 
in  comparison  with  other  efficiences,  declined  among  us  to  an 
alarming  extent  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  an  extensive 
religious  apathy  is  one  result  of  this  decline ;  when  we  see  that 
our  intellectual  and  moral  growth,  our  social  order  and  even  oar 
civil  freedom  are  under  God  dependent  on  the  preacher's  instrU'- 
mentality,  and  that  the  popular  wants,  if  not  the  popular  wish,  de- 
mand a  soul-reviving  dispensation  of  the  word,  we  feel  constrain- 
ed to  say,  that  the  question,  what  are  the  most  efficient  modes  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  is  the  great  question  of  the  present  age. 
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Vaxknis  measures  of  moral  reforai  have  been  proposed,  bat  w« 
hare  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  and  radical  reforaiatioii  of 
men  will  be  the  efiect  of  the  divine  word  orally  delivered,  and  ac* 
oompanied  with  the  inilnences  of  divine  gmce.     This  is  a  qcies* 
tkn,  therefore*  iirhieh  oonceras  not  the  minister  only,  but  laymen 
aiho;  for  as  a  minister  oagfat  to  preach,  so  ought  his  people  to 
tei;  they  are  bonnd  to  encoorage  him  in  the  path  which  he  is 
obligated  to  porsne,  and  they  should  never  condemn  but  always 
defend  that  style  of  discourse  which  is,  in  its  own  nature,  the 
most  eflfective.     By  sustaining  an  efficient  ministry  they  become 
the  benefactors  not  of  the  church  alone,  but  of  the  nation  and 
vorid  also.     To  specify  a  few  of  the  elements  of  power  in  the 
polpit,  will  be  the  design  of  the  present  essay ;  not  those  elements 
whidi  are  insisted  on  most  frequently,  but  those  which  are  men- 
tioned more  seldom,  and  of  which  at  the  present  day  there  is  the 
greatest  need. 

Id  the  first  place,  then,  preaching,  in  order  to  be  powerful,  must 
oAen  be  argumentative.     It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  minister 
should  assume  the  correctness  of  what  he  declares,  and  should 
expend  his  eneigy  in  applying,  not  in  proving  the  tmth.    They 
who  attend  the  sanctnary,  it  is  said,  profess  by  their  very  atten* 
dance,  that  they  believe  the  doctrines  which  are  there  advanced. 
But  the  mere  fact  of  being  present  in  the  house  of  God,  does  not 
imply  a  faith  in  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit.     Many  will  ostensibly 
nnite  in  a  worship  which  they  deem  unreasonable.     They  must 
be  convinced  by  argument,  that  the  minister's  assertions  are  sol- 
emn verities,  or  they  will  remain  merely  ostensible  worshippers. 
Nor  is  the  argumentative  discourse  needful  for  the  positive  unbe- 
lievers alone.     It  is  also  requisite  for  that  large  class  of  men  who 
yield  a  formal  assent  to  the  tmth,  but  still  have  no  vivid  nor  well 
defined  conceptions  of  it ;  no  strongly  fortified  confidence  in  it 
Such  men  demand  a  new,  a  more  distinct  impression  of  religious 
doctrine  upon  their  intellect.     When  they  have  worked  their  way 
through  a  process  of  argument,  they  begin  to  feel  that  the  objects 
of  their  vague  belief  are  momentous  realities.     Their  previously 
dull  assent  is  brightened  up  into  a  luminous  conviction.     Their 
oold  and  weak  belief  is  warmed  and  strengthened  into  an  ener- 
geOcMth. 
Nor  is  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  freshening  men's  confidence 
m pwpositions  wiiich  they  had  before  idly  believed,  that  argument 
jv  osefaL    It  i^  ^'^^  ^  means  of  moral  excitement  It  wakes  np  the 
mteUecU  and  -w^lien  the  mind  is  enlivened,  the  heart  is  the  more 
rot.  IV.  No.  13.  9 
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lily  aiTQlifted.    Besides,  there  is  an  aHenatiott  in  the  soul ;  and 
mrbeQ  the  reasoning  powers  hnve  be^n  tasked,  there  rises  a  predis** 
position  lo  indulge  in  feeling.     The  hearer  is  inclined  to  reliere 
hisoself  firom  the  tension  of  the  mental  faenlties  by  the  play  of 
the  affections.    As  when  the  mind  is  sluggish  the  heart  will  be 
stupid,  so  when  the  intellect  is  in  vigaioua  actiTity,  it  wiH  stir  up 
the  fountains  of  feeling ;  it  will  in  time  become  wearied  with  its 
leasQoing  processes,  and  then  the  soul  will  refresh  itself  in  a 
change  from  thought  to  emotion.    Nor  is  this  all.    The  heart  is 
not  to  be  taken  by  direct  assault.    It  mnst  be  earned  captive 
ere  it  is  aware.    If  we  forewarn  the  hearer  of  onr  intended  ap- 
peal to  his  sensibilities,  he  will  brace  himself  against  us.     He 
must  be  intellectually  interested  in  the  subject,  before  he  will  be 
morally  affected  hy  it.    Now  there  is  no  better  way  of  engaging 
the  intellect  of  man  than  the  way  of  argument    Talk  of  his  idle- 
ness as  you  will,  he  loves  to  reason.     Speak  of  proofs  as  cold  and 
hwd,  they  do  quicken  his  powers.     He  was  made  for  discussing 
the  truth  and  for  living  conformably  with  it    And  when  we  have 
ence  allured  him  to  a  rational  investigation  of  a  theme,  we  may 
easily  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  moral  influence  of  it;  and  the 
affections  will  often  steal  out  unnoticed,  when  they  could  not  be 
forced  out  by  an  imperative  summons,  nor  begged  out  by  soil  en- 
treaties.   An  abrupt  exhortation  will  repel ',  a  mere  exhortation 
will  satiate  and  disgust  the  inquisitive  hearer ;  but  when  a  priaci«> 
{rie  has  been  demonstrated  by  absorbing  argument,  there  will  be 
sidelong  influences  of  it,  insinuating  themselves  upon  his  heart; 
and  he  who  thought  to  be  a  mere  philosophical  examiner,  finds 
himself  a  weeping  child  of  the  truth.  Further,  the  use  of  argument 
pves  a  prominence  to  religious  doctrine.     The  reasons  are  like 
pillars  on  which  the  truth  is  seen  to  rest ;  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  it  lies,  attracting  the  attention  of  all  men  to  itself     It  is 
this  conspicuous  position,  this  prominence  of  truth  which  adds 
dignity  and  power  to  the  pulpit.     Moreover,  that  which  is  rea^ 
soned  out  is,  therefore,  highly  valued  and  revered.     Costing  la- 
bor, and  that  of  a  manly  kind,  it  is  so  much  the  better  esteemed. 
Deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  it  seems  impregnable  and 
conmiands  deference.     It  is  proved  to  be  not  an  individual  opin- 
ion, but  a  truth  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  expressly  re^ 
▼ealed  from  heaven.     Audiences  may  look  down  upon  their 
preacher  as  a  man,  but,  entirely  depraved  though  they  are,  they 
will  in  some  way  defer  to  the  authority  of  Jehovah  and  the  eter- 
wl  lawa  of  being.    The  minister  ia  ahom  of  his  strength,  when 
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kc  teems  to  be  ntteiimr  his  own  notions,  or  the  dogmns  ofhtf 

8ort.     He  most  appear  to  be  enfonnng  those  immatable  verities 

^hxaiafe  not  «o  troly  mid  to  be  made  for  our  mce,  as  ttie  race 

WW  made  for  them.    He  most  eonoeal  himself  behind  his  subject ; 

tto  doGtriae  most  stand  oat  foremost,  not  as  his  doctrine,  but  as 

God's.    It  most  speak,  rather  than  the  m«n  himself.     But  for  this 

ad.  It  must  be  proired ;  be  mged  forward  by  strong  reasonings. 

rajeclmg  oat  into  foil  view,  it  must  be  propped  np  by  massiye 

battf esses;  and  thim  it  strikes  the  eye  and  fills  the  mind  with  an 

uafvmsMm  of  strength  which  no  man,  as  such,  can  make.     Let 

tbe  vanity  of  a  preacher  induce  him  to  hold  up  a  doctrine  in  his 

owB  hands,  and  claim  obeisance  to  it  because  he  asserts  it.  and 

wMrill  lose  the  very  regard  which  he  aims  to  secure;  but  let  him 

sow  that  the  doetrine  is  self-snstained  and  is  unassailable  on  its 

own  foundations,  that  it  is  a  principle  which  God  has  revealed 

and  for  which  Christ  died,  and  it  will  have  authority  over  men ; 

rtwm  command  their   homage,  involuntary  perhaps,  but  stiU 

Mnage ;  it  wfll  excite  feelii^,  wrong  it  may  be,  but  yet  feeling. 

"  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,"  saith  the  Holy  One. 

-Acooidingly  we  find  that  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  gospel  have 
h^cnthoee  who  •*  applied  thear  hearto  to  seek  out  wisdom  and  the 
reaaoa  of  thinga"    In  reading  the  sermons  of  the  elder  Edwards, 
we  stand  in  awe ;  for  he  speaks  not  as  one  who  sings  a  pleasant 
msg;  bat  in  the  same  of  him  who  says, «'  Preach  the  preaching 
that  I  bid  thee."    There  is  something  in  his  discourses  that 
pftwsss  OS,  crowds  upon  us,  follows  hard  after  us ;  and  if  we  flee 
fiom  it.  it  is  ckwe  npon  our  footsteps ;  and  there  is  no  sense  in  our 
tryii^  to  escape  it     It  is  the  power  of  God's  word,  shown  to  be 
God's  woid,  identified  as  such,  aud  therefore  we  cannot  stay  it  in 
its  onward  nrgiag.    Overcome  by  his  argument  we  fkll  a  prey  at 
oaee  to  his  appeal     His  discussion  interests  us ;  we  are  first  sur- 
prised, then  taken  captive,  and  afterward  borne  ak)ng  "  whither- 
soever the  governor  listeth.-     So  was  it  with  Paul.  "  He  reason- 
ed  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,"  and  as  he  once  "reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment,  Felix  trembled." 
He  was  not  afraid  of  abstruse  preaching,  nor  of  metaphysical 
pveaehiog,  bat  he  nttered  words  hard  to  be  understood  and  liable 
ta  be  wreated  by  the  unlearned  and  unstable ;  still  he  enforced 
tfc«in  by  snch  ccwnpressed  ratiocination  as  to  make  his  hearers 
f^,  tkM  in  striving  against  him  they  were  striving  against  God. 
Tke  dktect  tendency  of  strong  argimient  is,  to  transfer  the  reaaon- 
er%  appeal  Erom.  the  sphere  of  his  own  opinions  to  the  sphere  of 
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divine  inspiratioD ;  and  he  who  braces  himself  against  this  appeal, 
strikes  and  presses  against  a  brazen  wall  Hence  it  is  character* 
istic  of  every  preacher  who  fortifies  his  words  by  giving  the  rea* 
son  for  them,  to  speak  as  with  authority.  «  My  words  are  not  my 
own/'  he  seems  to  declare,  *'  but  I  have  proved  them ;  and  you 
know  them  to  be  true.  He  that  receiveth  them  receiveth  not  me 
alone  but  him  who  sent  me.  He  that  despiseth  them  poureth 
contempt  not  upon  me  alone,  but  upon  his  own  mind,  and  upon 
his  Maker,  and  shall  at  last  wonder  and  perish." 

In  the  second  place,  the  preaching  of  divine  truth  in  order  to 
be  powerful  must  have  a  positive  element.  Firmness,  decision, 
independence,  courage,  we  all  admire ;  but  we  despise  pusillan- 
imity, cowardice,  a  timorous,  irresolute,  fluctuating  mind.  As  a 
man  will  not  be  respected  unless  he  respect  himself,  so  a  doc- 
trine  will  not  be  efficacious  unless  it  be  seen  to  stand  erect,  to  be 
itself  a  something,  to  have  claims  of  its  own,  and  to  insist  upon 
controlling  the  life  of  men. 

The  positive  style  of  preachii%  is  opposed  to  all  superabun- 
dance of  qualifying  remark.  It  is  needful  to  modify  our  state- 
ments, just  so  far  as  the  truth  requires ;  but  it  is  wise  to  adopt 
such  a  phraseology  as  calls  for  the  least  qualification  possible.  Jt 
is  a  weakening  process  to  recal  our  words ;  to  advance  and  in- 
stantly recede,  to  propound  a  truth  and  then  explain  so  dispro- 
portionately as  to  explain  it  away.  There  is  a  kind  of  shrinking 
back  from  masculine  thought,  which  leads  some  men  to  overlook 
the  main  principle,  in  their  anxiety  about  the  minor  qualifications 
of  it  These  men  may  be  cautious  guides  from  certain  forms  of 
error,  but  they  are  not  successful  leaders  into  the  truth.  We  must 
qualify  remarks  which  are  too  bold,  if  we  have  been  inconsider- 
ate enough  to  make  them ;  but  when  we  would  impress  the  pop- 
ular mind  we  must  speak  the  truth  outright ;  not  covering  it  up 
with  modifications,  nor  seeming  to  take  back  the  words  which  we 
have  just  given  out  We  must  be  wary  in  our  statements,  but 
should  not  have  that  diseased  caution,  that  feebleness  of  mental 
grasp,  which  prevents  our  going  strcaght  forward  from  the  Bible 
to  the  consciences  of  men. 

The  positive  style  of  preaching  is  also  opposed  to  an  excess  of 
liberalism  in  religions  doctrine.  We  are  strong  while  we  are 
just  as  liberal  as  the  truth  will  allow,  but  we  only  enfeeble  our- 
selves when  we  become  latitudinariaa  and  indiflerent  There 
are  some  doctrmes  which  are  important  and  a  belief  in  which  is 
salutary;  but  they  are  not  essential  to  our  future  life,  and  if  we 
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ioBst  on  th«iii  as  aieh^  we  are  ehaigeable  with  the  ^iee  of  exdn- 
sveness.^  By  this  eoEclnsiveaess  we  may  overawe  the  imbecile, 
but  we  lose  the  respect  of  the  jadidoos.  We  should  preach  oa 
tliese  sabordioate  tmths  occasionally,  but  if  we  preach  on  them 
Ux>  often,  oar  ministrations  become  only  insipid.  There  are  other 
dxtnaes,  not  only  important  bat  necessary  for  salvation.  The 
delibeiate,  wilful  rejection  of  them  is  death.  They  cannot  be 
oompromised.  They  most  be  lifted  up  and  rallied  around  as  the 
•taadsids  of  car  faith ;  they  most  be  enforced  strongly,  raeily» 
sternly,  if  need  be.  The  preaching  of  tkese  doctrines  should  be 
oar  great  aim,  for  in  them  is  the  hiding  of  oar  power,  and  the 
genias  of  the»  is  manliness  and  strength.  These  doctrines  have 
a  li^t  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  in  their  very  nature  to  insist  on  all 
their  claims  and  remit  not  one  jot  or  tittle.  They  are  suasory 
indeed,  but  impemtive;  nor  only  imperative  but  aggressive  also. 
Upon  every  fiurm  of  moml  evil  they  make  an  attack.  They  have 
awfrk  to  do  and  therefore  lie  not  idle.  They  assail  the  con* 
seienoe,  they  go  forward  against  a  perverse  will ;  there  is  movement 
in  them,  progress,  swift,  sure,  and  therefore  forcible.  When  we 
appear  Xopatromze  the  things  that  we  preach,  and  notwithstand- 
ing our  good  feeling  toward  them,  yet  acknowledge  that  they  may 
be  <habelieved  without  serious  harm ;  when  we  recommend  a 
love  to  them  and  still  confess  that  the  want  of  love  may  not  en* 
dsnger  the  soal;  when  we  admae  to  the  dmng  of  right  as  more 
jndkaons  than  the  doing  of  wrong,  but  take  it  nothing  amiss  if 
oar  advice  be  unheeded,  then  we  miscall  ourselves,  if  we  take 
the  name  of  preachers  of  that  gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God 
sad  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation.  There  is  command,  there 
is  penalty ;  there  is  a  strict  condition ;  there  is  a  "  believe  and  be 
amd  f  "% disbeheve and  be  lost;"  and  if  we  waver  in  enforc- 
ing this  positive  law,  we  out  the  sinews  of  our  strength.  IL  is 
impomlUe  for  men  who  deny  the  reality  of  future  rewards  and 
paniMuaentB,  to  have  as  great  power  in  the  pulpit  as  if  they  en- 
ibieed  this  troth.  They  may  urge  their  negative  creed,  but  they 
cannot  make  it  appear  really  worth  while  for  others  to  agree  with 
them.  It  may  seem  well  enough  to  acquiesce  in  their  negation, 
fiir  eternal  life  will  follow  such  an  acquiescence ;  but  so  will  eter- 
aal  life  ensae  fiom  the  opposite  belief,  and  on  their  own  princi- 
Jiies  Ais  aboat  as  well  to  affirm  what  they  deny,  as  it  is  to  sane- 

'/jar  the  vice  tf  eaothtrnMaMBM ;  for  there  is  a  virtue  bearins  Uie  eame  name, 
tt  exelamTeoeaM  tbat  ittsisti  on  the  ilifferenee  between  the  apirit  of  Uie  Bible 
«irfltofeiifiMi€>rfrreBgw«- 
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tion  their  denial.  Either  creed  is  safe,  and  there  need  be  no 
outlay  of  strength  in  exhorting  to  one  or  the  other.  But  there  is 
power  in  a  strict  alternative ;  obey  or  be  lost  There  is  power 
in  a  dividing  line,  if  it  be  wisely  drawn ;  and  "  thus  far  bnt  no 
farther"  seizes  the  heart  with  a  strong  grasp.  It  is  impressive  to 
look  at  the  door  that  opens,  but  also  ^Ati^,  and  no  man  can  re- 
move the  bar  that  closes  it  There  is  a  narrow  way,  and  the 
thought  of  it  makes  men  agonize  to  struggle  into  it ;  because  it  is 
a  narrow  way  and  few  there  be  tliat  find  it  There  is  a  bioad 
road  that  leadeth  downward ;  and  men  who  hear  of  it  quicken 
their  footsteps  to  escape  from  its  easy  descent ;  because  it  is  the 
broad  road,  and  many  there  be  that  go  down  thereon.  If  we  even 
invert  the  proportions  of  truth,  and  represent  the  vnde  gate  as  the 
entrance  into  heaoen^  and  the  narrow  path  as  the  way  to  deaths 
we  are  more  latitudinarian  than  the  gospel  sanctions,  or  the  effi* 
ciency  of  the  pulpit  allows.  There  may  be  difficulties  around  this 
doctrine  as  around  every  other,  but  the  force  of  our  teaching  is  to 
press  the  doctrine  through  its  difficulties  and  move  onward  with 
an  unfaltering  step,  in  a  right  line. 

The  positive  inode  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  opposed  to  a 
merely  controversial  method.  We  have  no  right  to  banish  con* 
troversy  from  the  pulpit  It  sharpens  the  attention  of  hearers 
and  animates  their  zeal  for  the  truth.  It  enlivens  the  monotony 
of  discourses,  and  monotony  is  the  evil  to  which  our  ministrations 
are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  controversial  style  appeals  to  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  our  natures,  a  principle  which  cannot  be  neg- 
lected without  harm,  which  is  iimocent  and  useful  enough  to  be 
addressed  repeatedly  by  prophets  and  apostles.  Indeed  the 
preaching  of  our  Saviour,  the  mildest  of  men,  is,oftener  than  we 
seem  to  be  aware,  enlivened  by  an  encounter  with  spiritual  an- 
tagonists. As  false  doctrine  natumlly  leads  to  wrong  practice,  we 
are  no  more  forbidden  to  resist  the  former  as  a  cause,  than  the 
latter  as  an  effect  The  positive  style  of  preaching  being  in  its 
nature  decisive,  has  been  stated  to  be  aggressive  upon  sin,  and 
must  therefore  be  controversial  against  the  errors  by  which  sin  is 
fostered.  "  I  was  born,"  says  Luther,  *'  to  fight  with  devils  and 
factions.  This  b  the  reason  that  my  books  are  so  boisterous  and 
stormy.  It  is  my  business  to  remove  obstructions,  to  cut  dowu 
thorns,  to  fill  up  quagmires,  to  open  and  make  straight  the  paths." — 
"  Philip  has  a  different  nature ;  he  advances  silently  and  softly; 
he  builds,  he  plants,  he  waters  in  peace  and  joy  of  heart"  If  all 
preaching,  however,  were  like  that  of  Melanchthon>  it  would  lose 
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at  kagt  cmb  ulaMBWt  of  power.  For  the  highMt  ininfiaca  on  m 
hige  dass  of  miiids,  there  most  be  severe,  indignant  lepdmaiidff 
bold  oomminalion  againat  sin.  Our  disoonrBea  are  emaaculated 
vhen  they  iackide  none  bat  soft  and  pleasant  words. 

Still  the  oootrovecsial  element,  even  when  employed  against 
praelicai  evil,  must  not  be  the  predominant  one  in  the  pulpit 
Mnch  less  can  it  be  thus  prominent  when  armed  against  mere 
theoretical  "'V*^*^  It  will  not  suffice  to  beat  down  all  error 
■ader  our  feet  We  must  build  up  some  truth.  What  thoQ|^ 
we  oonviiice  our  auditors  that  this  or  that  heresy  is  ruinous ;  we 
have  not  thereby  edified  them  in  the  fiuth.  We  have  adminis- 
taied  to  them  a  medicine  which  may  oonnteract  the  poison  of 
fclsehnod,  but  have  nc4  fed  them  with  strong  meat  or  even  with 
ffiiik,  that  they  may  grow  thereby.  If  the  Reformers  had  con* 
fined  their  labors  to  a  mere  protesting  againat  the  Bomiah  creed, 
tiiey  had  failed.  The  woild  would  have  defended  the  church 
against  all  her  nsaailants,  had  not  a  positive  faith  been  held  up 
aa  the  only  anre  refuge  from  eodeaiastical  misrule.  In  our  own 
day  we  see  that  taste  and  learning  and  genius  are  insufficient  to 
give  vitality  to  that  creed  which  prominently  insists  on  "  not  be* 
lieviug."  A  preacher  amy  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he 
any  not  believe  in  the  atonement,  he  may  not  believe  in  our  en- 
tue  depravity,  he  may  not  believe  in  regenemtion,  he  may  not  be- 
lieve in  the  final  judgment  And  what  of  all  this  ?  What  good  ever 
oomesofa  mere  want  offaith,  which  is  a  bare  nothing?  Whatman 
was  ever  awaked  from  his  slumbers  by  simply  not  rousing  him? 
What  family  were  ever  alarmed  in  their  midnight  danger,  by  simply 
repeating  to  them  that  their  house  was  not  on  fire  ?  Man  was  never 
made  for  a  mere  denial  of  what  is  falsb  even,  but  for  the  direct 
affinmatiQa  of  what  is  true.  He  has  cmvings  which  must  be  met 
with  something  more  than  a  proof  that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  in 
this  or  that  specific  form.  They  are  cravings  which  are  met  pre- 
cisely by  the  pure  gospel  This  is  in  its  nature  positive,  self-sustain- 
ed, independent,  and  adapted  wondrously  therein  to  our  constitu- 
tion. It  teaches  not  that  man  is  partly  good  and  partly  evil,  Ao^cMiJ 
ka^,  but  totally  depmved;  not  that  Jehovah  is  somewhat  indif* 
fiBMttt  with  regard  to  us,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  influenced 
by  us,  but  that  he  is  a  sovereign,  and  keeps  in  his  own  hand  the 
power  and  the  dominion,  and  overtumeth  and  overtumeth  as  he 
pieasea,  and  giveth  no  accoimt  of  his  matters  to  us,  his  servants. 
It  does  not  affinn  that  our  salvation  depends  upon  gradually  cnl- 
fwrfmg  oar  native  good  principles  until  they  have  gained  some- 
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wkBt  of  a  fiKdoaiiaaiioe  over  oar  evil  {wopeoriiias ;  bvt  ft  doat 
affinn  that  our  fiiture  life  depends  on  croasmg  one  plainly  marked 
loe;  on  taking  one  poiitivB  step;  eioeeptaioan  be  bom  again» 
he  cannot  see  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  if  he  have  faith  even 
at  a  gmin  of  nia8taKl*Beed»  he  shall  be  a  king  and  priest  onto 
God.  The  tnath  of  the  gospel  is  thas  definite,  open,  firm,  strik- 
ing, pointed*  and  therefim  efieetive ;  and  benoe  when  set  forth 
in  its  due  piominence,  it  makes  the  palpit  ^  mighty  thiough  God  to 
Ae  palling  down  of  strong  holds ;"  it  causes  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  mfEot  violence,  and  the  violent  to  lake  it  by  foroe. 

Thirdly,  the  power  of  the  palpit  requires  that  tbe  truths  of  die 
gosp^  be  often  presented  singly.  One  doctrine  will  often  sufiiee 
fiur  one  sermon ;  it  is  ample  enough,  momentous  enough ;  nor  can 
it  within  a  smaller  compass  be  faithfully  analyzed  and  enforced. 
It  araat  be  made  to  stand  out,  unobstructed  like  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  exposing  all  its  symmetry  and  majesty  to  the  free, 
fhU  vision.  By  thus  making  a  sin^e  doctrine  the  prominent 
theme  of  one  sermon,  the  way  is  prepared  to  introdaoe  a  new 
tRith  as  the  chief  attraction  of  another  discourse.  We  may  thas 
impart  to  every  address  its  own  distinctive  peouliarity,  and  may 
investthe  whole  series  of  our  ministmtioQS  with  that  various  in- 
terest, that  fireshness,  that  copiousness  which  oomes  from  unity 
in  each  individual  part  of  the  series.  Often  when  seveml 
topics  are  crowded  into  a  single  discourse,  no  one  of  them  can  be 
radically  discussed,  and  all  of  them  in  a  half -developed  form  will 
be  again  and  again  introduced  into  succeeding  homilies ;  so  that 
every  sermon  will  appear  to  be  a  stale  repetition  of  others  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  whole  course  of  preaching  wiU  be  supeificial, 
undiversified,  wearisome,  and  therefore  powerless.  When  a 
angle  doctrine  is  held  out  steadily  to  our  gaze,  we  may  view  it 
with  distinctness,  its  lineaments  are  not  confused  with  the  Imes 
of  other  truths,  nor  distorted  into  a  space  too  narrow  for  it  Thus 
open  to  our  imdistmoted  exaounation,  it  penetmtes  deep  into  our 
feeliaga  The  int^ect  is  afiected  by  general  views,  but  the 
heart  requires  particulars.  It  is  a  single  Uiought,  now  ccmdensed 
and  now  expanded,  here  proved  and  there  illustrated,  portmyed 
in  its  details,  pressed  home  upon  the  oonsdenoe ;  it  is  this  which 
calls  out  emotion.  Vague  generalities  are  like  moon-beams. 
Monotonons  leitemtiQns  of  commingled  troths'  are  like  the  sue* 
cesaive  wtrokes  of  a  bell;  bat  one  doctrine  coming  upon  the  sonl 
drop  by  drop,  wears  away  the  hardness  of  the  sensibility.  Paul 
in  his  letters  to  the  Homans  and  Gahrii^is,  has  a  aingie  impres- 
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iM»  Id  make,  **  the  jast  shall  live  by  fkith ;"  and  no  one  nrho  bH 

itddied  those  epistles  can  ever  forget  this  central  point  to  whioh 

aU  parts  of  them  c»nveige.    James  has  a  different  aim  in  his 

Epistle,  that  of  commending  an  obedient  life,  and  he  fills  the 

iidnd  of  his  reader  with  the  one  idea»  that  faith  without  worfca  ii 

dead.    A  man  of  merely  scientific  associations,  unused  to  impres- 

mre  statements,  may  condemn  each  of  these  apostles  as  making 

la  incomplete  representation.    But  they  knew  where  was  the 

Mciet  of  their  power.    They  knew  that  he  who  could  gain  too* 

BUidi  at  onoe  ^th  the  common  mind,  loses  all ;  that  one  thing 

is  needful ;  and  when  this  one  is  secured,  a  second  and  a  third 

wQl  follow  in  its  train. 

Among  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  there  is  no  man  who  has 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  church  than  Martin  Luther. 
He  is  in  a  civil  and  religious  aspect  a  ftither  to  his  native  land. 
Ss  memory  is  still  preserved  fresh  and  green  among  his  country- 
men  as  if  he  had  died  bat  the  last  year.  It  has  been  a  great 
qiiery, whence  came  his  power?  How  was  be  enabled  to  dis- 
eathial  a  church  from  its  iron  bondage  ?  The  answer  of  some 
is,  that  he  broke  the  benumbing  spell  of  the  schoolmen  and  re- 
stored  the  taste  for  classical  learning.  The  reply  of  others  is, 
fiiat  he  combined  the  chivalry  of  the  knight-errant  with  the  be- 
nevoloice  of  a  Christian,  and  that  his  manly  onsets  upon  the  foe 
awakened  the  sympathies  of  high  minded  men.  The  solution  of 
one  is  that  he  gave  a  new  language  to  his  countrymen  and  plied 
them  with  a  vocabulary  before  unwritten,  but  yet  genial  to  their 
natores.  "  He  grasped,"  it  is  said  by  another, ''  the  iron  trumpet 
ef  his  mother  tongue,  the  good  old  &LZon  from  which  onr  own  is 
descended,  the  language  of  noble  thought  and  high  resolve,  and 
he  blew  a  blast  that  shook  the  nations  from  Home  to  the  Orkneys.** 
Bat  all  these  elements  of  power,  vigorous  as  they  are,  would 
have  availed  but  little  were  it  not  for  a  single  influence  which  is 
overiooked  by  the  world  He  held  forth  and  held  up  high  and 
hsoad  and  distinct  and  bright  one  stirring  truth,  "  Without  fkith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God."  Homing  and  evening,  from  the 
lowersof  Erfurt  and  before  the  Diet  at  Worms,  from  the  castle 
of  Wartbojg,  in  the  church  and  in  the  palaces  at  Eisleben,  and 
fiom  )a&  still  retreat  at  Wittenbeq]^  it  was  faith  in  Christ  that  he 
preached  and  mged  home,  until  he  absolved  men  from  their 
/yenaiices,  and  emptied  the  confessional  and  broke  down  the  walls 
oTtfae  monastery.  It  was  this  one  idea  that  concentrated  upon 
itielfaU  his  energies,  and  worked  with  indivisible  force  upon 
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Um  tnd  his  keirears  and  his  readen,  sad  at  last  redeemed  tha 
nations.  There  never  was  a  great  object  secared  without  this 
identical  oneness  of  view,  that  elicits  a  simplicity  of  feeling  and  a 
siogleness  of  aim.  Whether  the  evil  to  be  resisted  be  intempe- 
nmce  or  slavery,  sabbath-breaking  or  war,  it  is  the  one  evil  wli^ck 
must  for  a  season  engross  the  mind  and  loom  vp  as  the  pvomiaent 
thing  to  be  dreaded,  or  men  will  not  be  aroused  fi>r  its  extiipM 
tion.  This  is  the  teaching  of  history.  It  is  corroborated  by  thm 
analogies  of  all  the  fine  arts,  by  the  simplicity  of  painting  and 
sculpture  and  architecture.  It  is  to  be  inferred  ftom  the  very 
stmeture  of  our  own  minds. 

When  we  thus  insulate  a  doctrine,  and  waive  for  the  present 
some  coUatoral  truth  which  we  mean  to  dilate  upon  in  the  future, 
we  must  guard  against  appearing  to  deny  that  which  we  merely 
defer.  Can  we  not  pass  over  a  dogma  for  a  time  without  nullify* 
ing  it  in  the  popular  apprehension?  Of  two  principles,  can  we 
net  raise  the  first  into  a  prominence  above  the  second,  without 
severing  the  cord  which  binds  the  two  together,  and  withoot 
hiding  the  fact  that  both  q[  them  are  truths  oomhined  ?  If  the 
range  of  the  human  soul  were  not  a  contracted  one,  we  might 
impart  a  vivid  idea  of  a  complicated  system  without  first  analy»> 
ing  it  into  its  constituent  members,  and  without  protruding  one  of 
them  at  a  time  into  a  bolder  relief  than  the  othere.  But  so  nar* 
vow  is  the  avenue  to  the  heart,  that  we  must  often  pass  cor 
doctrines  through  it  on^  Ay  one.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however » 
that  what  we  should  ^im  do,  we  need  not  do  aboajfs.  Ab  we 
may  now  insist  upon  thsu  isolated  truth,  and  then  upon  anotksr^ 
so  may  we  afterwards  develop  the  relation  between  die  two ; 
and  this  correlation  of  distinct  principles  may  be  itself  a  single 
and  an  impressive  subject  of  a  disoourse.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
ocHisistent  for  me  to  add  as  my  Jburth  remaric,  that  a  minister,  ia 
order  to  preach  with  power  must  firequently  exhibit  the  proper 
combination  of  related  doctrines.  As  he  shoidd  often  but  not 
always  present  them  in  their  insulated  beauty,  so  he  should  ofbea 
though  not  always  present  them  in  their  reciprocal  harmony^ 
their  interdependeaoe.  We  must  sotBetimes  collect  all  the 
aoatteied  rays  of  light  upon  one  brigh*t  focus.  Umon,  combination 
is  strength.  The  ancient  waten  are  fond  of  exhibiting  tha 
duality  that  pervades  the  universe.  *'All  things,"  says  Ee- 
desiasticus,  "are  double  one  against  another."— " Good  is  set 
against  evil  and  life  against  death ;  so  is  the  godly  against  the 
sinner  and  the  sinner  against  the  godly.     So  look  upon  all  the 
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woikB  of  the  MDSt  BBgh  uid  there  are  t\ro  and  two,  omt 
ifaiiist  micAm!*^  **  Omniitm  Teram  *  nys  Pythagoims,  '^initiA 
erne  bina;  «t  finhitm  et  infinitam,  bonmii  et  malam,  vitaiii 
et  moitein,  dieiB  et  Doetem.*^  If  there  be  light,  then  there  it 
dhrimess;  if  eold,  then  beat;  if  height,  depth  alao;  if  solid,  thea 
imd;  kudBOSS  aad  softness,  roaghness  and  smoothness,  ealm  and 
tfiDpest,  prospeiity  and  adversity,  life  and  death.  In  fine,  says 
Huris,  "the  periods  of  natnre  and  of  hmnan  afiairs  are  maintain- 
ed by  a  rediMOcal  snccessfon  of  eontraries.'^  As  in  the  haman 
hody  there  are  anttigonist  nmsdes,  one  for  moving  the  arm  for- 
wskl,  another  Ibr  raoving^it  backward,  one  for  turning  the  eye  np, 
another  Ibr  rolling  it  down,  so  in  the  spirit  hope  finds  its  opposite 
ia  despeor,  jay  in  sorrow,  confidence  in  fear;  in  short  every  emo- 
tion has  its  correlate,  and  one  cannot  be  fbUy  understood  apart 
fiam  Hs  coimection  with  the  other.  As  there  is  always  a  corre- 
spondence between  truth  and  the  soul,  we  find  a  duality  among 
doctame^,  like  that  among  our  mental  principles,  and  one  theory 
aast  be  weighed  by  its  counterpoise.  We  may  alternate  from  a 
single  merabw  of  a  duplicate  truth  to  another,  but  the  very  idea  of 
tUs  ahematiott  implies  that  the  two  members  are  preserved  to 
aheraate  fiom,  and  that  the  same  eye  which  tempomrily  confines 
ilwtf  toone  branch  of  the  comprehensive  doctrine  may  afterwards 
extend  itself  to  the  union  of  the  two  branches.  We  may  insist 
to-day  on  the  humanity  of  Christ  alone,  and  to-morrow  on  his  di- 
vinity alone,  each  for  the  sake  of  a  vivid  impression ;  but  if  we 
permanently  separate  the  two  troths,  we  do  injustice  to  both  of 
fiiem.  We  then  *«  split  the  ray  of  light,"  as  Southey  says,  in  order 
to  see  one  of  the  prismatic  colors,  but  we  shall  never  live  in  the 
dear  day  unless  we  at  length  unite  the  rays  in  the  proper  com- 
poand.  Sometimes  the  doctrine  of  natural  ability  may  have  been 
down-tredden  and  our  usefulness  may  demand  a  special  care  to 
nase  it  up  from  its  obscure  hiding  place.  At  other  times  the  doe- 
time  of  moral  inability  may  have  been  overlooked,  and  we  may 
be  required  to  summon  up  all  our  energies  in  pressing  it  forward 
hito  conspienons  notice.  But  if  we  preach  unintermittingly  and 
ezdusiveiy  on  free  wiD,  our  audiences  will  become  too  restless 
ftr  a  patient  snbmission  to  the  will  of  Gk>d ;  and  if  we  dwell  dis- 
JsoportioDately  on  human  dependehce,  we  shall  leave  our  people 
waitii^  to  be  moved,  and  rejoicing  that  they  are  unable  to  move 

'  EceleMM9t*GO»^  43:  24  and  33;  14, 15. 

'  See  Tarro,  £>«  X^'^ff-  ^^-  1^«  IV*,  also  ArUt.  MeUpb.  L.  I.  c.  5. 
-fierme-Bookleli  VH. 
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thenuielres.  The  dootiine  of  human  mahf  lity  is  in  one  respect  a 
kind  of  oentripetal  force,  which,  if  it  act  alone  for  a  long  time,  wiH 
draw  truth  out  of  its  orbit  on  one  side;  the  doctrine  of  human 
ability  has  some  likeness  to  a  centrifugal  power  whidi,  if  it  act ' 
without  its  antagonist,  will  propel  the  truth  fiur  away  on  the  other 
aide  of  its  orbit ;  but  when  the  two  agencies  are  combined,  the 
whole  truth  will  hold  on  in  its  appropriate  path,  with  more  nniforas 
velocity,  with  a  doubled  momentum. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  other  prindpiea. 
Ibe  insignificance  of  man  is  an  important  truth;  but  if  we  only 
convince  him  that  he  is  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  then  he 
will  infer  that  nothing  can  be  expected  of  him,  nothing  required; 
he  will  lose  that  regard  for  his  own  worth,  withoat  which  he  can« 
net  fully  adore  his  Maker.  The  dignity  of  man  is  another  valua* 
ble  truth ;  but  if  we  onkf  convince  him  that  he  was  made  Uttle 
lower  than  the  angels,  he  will  debase  his  original  power  with  a 
pride  which  is  one  of  his  most  humiliating  faults,  and  his  self  re* 
sped  will  degenemte  into  vanity.  If  we  teach  man  nothing  more 
than  the  entire  perverseness  of  his  will,  we  shall  hide  from  him 
that  vileness  of  sin  which  contaminates  even  the  amiable  senti- 
meats  of  his  nature.  If,  again,  we  teach  man  nothing  more  than 
the  innocence  of  this  or  that  animal  or  natural  emotion,  we  shall 
conceal  from  him  the  most  winning  evidences  of  divine  love,  that 
love  which  gave  an  only  son  to  die  for  those  who  never  keep  their 
innocence  when  they  have  the  power  of  sinning,  and  who  never 
put  forth  a  choice  but  in  disobedience  to  God's  law.  There  is  a 
bone,  and  there  is  a  muscle  in  the  system  of  truth ;  we  may  have 
wise  reasons  for  occasionally  severing  the  one  from  the  other,  but 
if  we  never  exhibit  the  union  of  the  two,  we  shall  disgust  men  by 
constantly  showing  them  a  skeleton  instead  of  a  full  body.  Truth 
exerts  its  whole  influence  when  it  is  sooner  or  later  set  forth  as 
many-sided,  as  living  in  all  its  sides ;  but  if  we  benumb  one  limb 
of  it  with  a  paralysis,  if  we  lame  any  member  of  it,  we  make  it 
at  last  unsightly,  unattractive  to  the  view,  slow  and  halting  in  its 
movement.  For  a  time,  indeed,  men  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
continuous  pressure  of  a  doctrine  which  they  had  previously  neg- 
lected;  but  after  a  certain  time  they  will  become  wearied  by  it, 
annoyed  by  it,  driven  perhaps  into  heresy  by  it;  for  their  sensi- 
bilities are  never  relieved  by  a  view  of  the  symmetry  and  the 
grace  with  which  this  doctrine  is  combined  into  a  system.  What- 
ever may  be  the  efficiency  of  a  single  appeal  aimed  at  one  point, 
the  whole  course  of  our  ministrations  must  affect  all  points ;  must 
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so  gnmp  doctrines  together  as  to  disclooe  the  exquisite  beauty 

irith  wlUch  they  are  affiliated.    They  must  be  seen  to  supply  and 

balance  one  another,  or  they  will  not  be  viewed  as  a  panoply. 

If  one  part  of  them  be  selected  as  the  exdnsive  matter  of  onr 

eoriisideFation,  then  will  our  ministry  be  like  the  car  that  has  lost 

ite  wheels  fironi  one  side,  and  if  it  move  at  all,  will  grate  upon  the 

eaith  and  drag.     It  will  be  like  the  ^aglethatis  shorn  of  one 

wing,  and  flutters  and  moves  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  bat 

never  takes  its  flight  to  the  son.    **  As  the  beauty  of  truth,"  says 

Bobert  Hall,  "  consists  chiefly  in  the  harmony  and  perfection  of 

its  several  parts,  it  is  as  impossible  to  display  it  to  advantage" 

(by  never  displaying  it  except)  '*  in  fragments,  as  to  give  a  just 

idea  of  a  noble  and  majestic  structure  by  exhibiting  a  single  brick. 

By  detailing  particular  portions  from  the  system  to  which  it  be* 

longs,  we  break  the  continuity  of  truth,  we  interrupt  that  vital 

oommnnication  between  its  respective  parts,  on  which  its  life  and 

figor  depend,  and  thus  we  corrupt  the  few  doctrines  which  we 

may  happen  to  possess,  and  consign  others  of  equal  importance 

to  contempt  and  oblivion." 

In  the  fiflh  place,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  be 
powerful,  mast  be  free.  It  is  impossible  for  a  minister  to  exert 
the  highest  influence  over  his  fellow-men,  unless  he  utter  his  owa, 
ideas  in  his  own  way.  "  We  are  all  knit  together  by  a  strange 
tie  of  sympathy,"  and  if  we  think  out  and  speak  out  what  seems 
good  and  true  to  ourselves,  we  shall  find  a  response  in  the  mii\d  of 
others ;  for  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  water,  so  doth  the  heart 
of  man  to  man.  Nature  will  sooner  or  later  interest  its  beholders, 
and  he  who  represses  the  spontaneous  outgushings  of  his  soul, 
only  cots  ofl*  thereby  his  communication  with  his  race. 

Here  and  there  a  preacher  puts  a  constraint  upon  himself, 

through  fear  of  being  deemed  tlieatrical.     He  knows  that  frigid- 

ness  of  expression  and  of  mien  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of 

oar  cold  northern  climes,  and  that  a  certain  stiflhess  and  staidness 

seem  to  be  in  unison  with  the  canons  of  our  pulpit     He  dislikes 

the  crsmping  influence  of  our  provincial  habits,  and  yet  he  fears 

that  unless  he  smother  a  fervid  emotion  he  will  be  despised  for  a 

iove  of  display.     He  dares  not  light  up  his  countenance  with  a 

imdliag  sentiment,  1^^^  ^®  ^®  rebuked  by  the  chilling  gaze  of  a 

heuer  who  mistakes  the  apathy  of  our  ungenial  manners  for  real 

OBtare.    Bat  natore  is  not  rigid  and  straight  laced.    It  is  living, 

maviag  glowmg,  rushing,  outpouring.    lisUessness  in  discourse 

iM  fftAdon  '  stupi^*^  is  the  ariijicud  vice ;  and  he  who  restrains 
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the  ardor  of  hit  soul  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  theatrical  appear- 
ance,  sacrifices  himself  as  God  made  him,  to  the  awkwardnesses 
of  a  conventional  taste.  It  is  disagreeable  for  him  to  manifest  his 
own  excitement  before  an  audience  who  look  with  cold  unmean- 
ing eyes  upon  the  spectacle ;  but  let  him  disregard  the  repulsive 
stare,  aad  heed  the  mandate,  "  be  not  afraid  of  their  factsV  If 
he  will  not,  as  he  should  not,  yield  to  the  critical  and  derisive  lip 
of  the  multitude,  the  multitude  will  yield  to  him.  Nature  will 
conquer  in  the  end ;  life  will  prevail  over  deadness ;  and  men 
who  came  to  scoff  will,  through  grace,  remain  to  pray. 

Here  and  there  also  the  fear  of  being  thought  fanatical,  puts  a 
check  upon  the  freedom  of  the  minister.  If  he  allow  an  imob** 
structed  egress  to  the  feelings  of  his  soul,  he  expects  to  lose  cast 
with  orderly  men,  and  to  be  regarded  as  an  effervescing,  but  not 
as  a  solid  or  edifying  preacher.  Now  the  term  fanaticism,  al« 
though  often  used  as  including  the  malignant  principle,  is  employ- 
ed in  this  objection  simply  to  denote  a  higher  degree  of  excite- 
ment than  is  required  by  the  objects  calUng  it  forth.  This  super- 
fluity is  an  evil,  but  no  worse  than  the  opposite  deficiency.  Re- 
dundance of  feehng  is  unnatuml  and  so  is  coldness.  That  man  is 
sure  to  fail,  who  preaches  with  the  main  design  of  avoiding  excess 
of  emotion.  Higher,  nobler,  freer  should  be  his  aim,  that  of 
speaking  as  the  Spirit  givetk  him  utterance,  and  not  as  his  reputa- 
tion demands.  No  man  can  preach  with  power,  unless  he  r^u- 
late  his  feelings  by  the  nature  of  his  theme,  resigning  himself  to 
the  influences  of  truth,  and  letting  his  emotions  well  upward  and 
outward,  according  to  their  own  sweet  will.  A  minister  must  be 
childlike  in  the  unveiling  of  his  heart,  if  he  would  bring  the  hearts 
of  his  people  into  unison  with  his  own.  He  should  smile  or  weep 
as  his  subject  constrains  him  ;  and  if  he  suppress  his  feelings  or 
his  tears  through  fear  of  attracting  observation  and  provoking  crit- 
icism, then  he  contendeth  with  himself;  and  '  no  man  goeth  to  a 
warfare'  against  his  nature, '  except  at  his  own  charges  :'  then  he 
steels  his  sensibihties  against  the  truth,  and  '  no  man  ever  hard- 
ened himself  against  God'  or  the  divine  word, '  and  prospered.' 

Here  and  there  also  a  minister  abridges  the  freedom  of  his  pul- 
pit through  fear  of  opposing  the  doctrinal  views  of  his  audience. 
When  hearers  have  been  long  inured  to  one  unvaried  style  of 
presenting  truth,  they  are  inclined  to  associate  the  very  substance 
of  truth  wUh  that  i^ecific  form  of  statement  Any  deviation  ftom 
the  popular  phrase,  is  suspected  of  being  a  want  of  reverence  to  a 
fimdamental  doctrine.    The  preacher,  therefore,  who  desires  to 
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win  golden  opinions  for  himself,  is  indnced  to  melt  down  his  nat- 
nral  style  into  the  moald  of  some  fashionable  theory.     He  shrinks 
fiom  expressing  his  true,  spontaneous  feelings,  lest  they  should 
■ot  fit  |H«cisely  "what  is  looked  upon  as  the  standard  measure. 
Bot  this  will  never  do.    It  is  a  good  omen  for  men  to  be  watch- 
fhi  over  their  pasto/s  dootrine,  his  spirit  and  his  style ;  bnt  they 
should  never  make  him  an  offender  for  a  word,  and  he  should 
aever  stifle  his  hearty  faith  from  the  vain  love  of  being  called  by 
them  Babbi     His   soul  should  be  a  fountain  of  living  watet 
springing  up  virithia  himself,  and  flowing  on  from  its  own   re- 
sources ;  and  should  never  be  a  mere  reservoir  of  foreign  streams, 
walled  around  and  dammed  up,  pinched  in  time  of  drought,  and 
sUignant  when  fulL     *  He  must  speak  with  a  free  heart  what  his 
Bible  bids  him.'     If  his  people  will  hear,  let  him  speak  it ;  if  they 
will  not  hear,  let  kim  speak  it,  in  the  hope  of  aid  from  on  high. 
He  may  incur  their  dislike  for  a  time.     No  minister  ever  moved 
his  people  with  strong  impulses  by  his  theological  discussions, 
without  sometimes  going  athwart  their  previously  cherished  the- 
ories, and  being  suspected  of  harboring  some  false  doctrine.     It 
was  so  with  Angustin  and  Calvin,  Luther  and  Zwingle.    It  was 
so  with  John  Owen  and  Richard  Baxter.    It  was  so  with  An* 
drew  Fuller  and  Robert  Hall   It  was  so  with  the  two  Edwardses, 
with  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.     It  will  be  so  while  truth  continues 
to  be  viewed  as  narrow  and  steelbound ;  while  its  various  phases, 
its  multiform  relations,  its  diversified  modes  of  exhibition  are 
lightly  esteemed ;  while  the  copious  and  affluent,  ever  old  and 
ever  new  phraseology  of  the  Bible  is  sacrificed  to  the  shibboleths 
of  contracted  partizans.     But  our  laymen  are  too  generous  to  in* 
aist  for  a  long  time,  on  their  pastor^s  surrendering  his  individuality 
and  becoming  a  slave  to  their  own  habits  of  speculation.     They 
choose  that  he  utter  forth  with  a  good  conscience,  what  his  soul  is 
penetrated  with  and  stirred  up  with  in  its  deep  recesses.    Thought 
has  a  spring  in  it  which  mnst  not  be  coiled  up  too  severely.  When 
its  elastic  force  is  gone,  it  ceases  to  impel  men,  and  for  practical 
efiect  all  is  gone.     If  therefore  there  be  an  idea  in  the  preacher^a 
mind,  which  he  regards  as  essential  to  the  full  and  free  expres- 
sion othia  own  doctrine,  let  it  come  out    It  may  seem  unwonted 
to  bis  bearers,  but  let  it  come.    It  may  cost  him  some  trouble, 
«me jea/ooay,  perhaps  some  reproof;  still  let  it  come.    A  living 
opinion,  even  if  it  be  a  suspected  one,  is  belter  than  a  dead  formu- 
bi    A  v^ord  that  gushes  out  of  an  honest  heart,  even  if  it  give  of- 
feace   bBS   ^   vitality  in  it  which  gives  it  power.    Every  sermon 
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should  be  a  transcript  of  the  writer's  own  mind,  should  be  free 
from  guile,  from  all  manoeuvres  to  gain  the  applause  of  a  party, 
should  never  crook  for  a  by-end,  but  simply  and  sincerely  should 
move  straight  onward ;  and  if  this  pure  minded  sermon  be  instinct 
with  the  spirit  and  the  truth  of  Jesus,  it  will,  so  fully  do  we  trust 
his  good  promises  and  his  grace,  it  will  '  be  quick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  through  the  phi- 
losophies of  gainsaying  men,  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the 
joints  and  the  marrow/ 

Passing  by  several  other  elements  of  power  in  the  pulpit,  I 
will  only  mention  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  an  afiectionateness, 
a  simplicity  and  an  humbleness  of  Christian  feeling.  Better  were 
it  for  the  preacher  to  have  no  kind  of  freedom  if  he  fail  of  that 
**  liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free/'  He  may  violate  all  other 
rules  with  comparative  harmlessness,  but  if  he  violate  this  first, 
second  and  third  rule,  that  all  his  reasonings  and  all  his  exhorta- 
tions be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  servant  and  son  of  God,  it  is 
in  vain  to  prescribe  for  him  anything  further.  He  cannot  have 
power,  unless  his  discourses  be  radiant  with  evangeUcal  truth ; 
and  piety  is  needful  to  guide  him  into  the  truth.  He  cannot 
have  power,  unless  he  compose  his  sermon  with  a  hearty  interest 
in  its  moral  bearings ;  and  piety  is  essential  to  the  liveliness  of 
such  an  interest  He  cannot  have  power  unless  he  utter  his 
words  with  pathos  and  unction,  nor  can  he  attain  this  appropriate 
utterance  without  a  depth,  and  a  tenderness  of  Christian  sympa- 
thy. The  theologian,  then,  the  rhetorician  and  the  elocutionist 
all  unite  in  requiring,  that  the  preacher  be  enthusiastic  in  his  reli- 
gious love  at  all  times,  but  in  a  special  degree  at  the  precise  time 
of  his  addressing  an  auditory.  The  man  of  plain  common  sense, 
will  urge  the  same  requirement,  perceiving  at  a  single  view,  that 
if  ministers  would  make  religion  attractive  to  others,  they  must 
be  delighted  with  it  themselves ;  if  they  would  awaken  a  pious 
sympathy,  they  must  have  piety  to  be  sympathized  with,  and  must 
not  say,  **  Goto  the  Redeemer,"  but  ''Come  to  him,— come  toilh  us" 

I  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  minister  should  be  affectionate. 
Aristotle  and  Quinctilian  and  Cicero  demand,  that  an  orator  man- 
ifest a  kindly  feeling  to  his  audience.  Had  they  written  for  the 
pulpit,  they  would  have  required  that  a  preacher  exhibit  an 
earnest  love  to  the  souls  of  his  people ;  that  he  feel  and  display 
an  interest  in  their  welfare  for  this  world,  much  more  for  the 
world  to  come.  It  is  very  easy  to  translate  the  prescriptions  of 
heathen  rhetoricians  into  a  virtual  demand  that  the  sacred  orator» 
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limiiig  to  petaumde  men  to  a  hdy  life,  shall  exhibit  a  fellow-feel- 
ing with  those  wdiom  he  addreflses,  and  win  their  confidence  in 
Us  poraooal  vegaid  for  them.    The  winds  may  blow,  the  light- 
mug  may  strike,  the  tempest  may  beat  upon  an  ice-monntain,  but 
it  remains  a  mountain  of  ioe.    Only  the  heat  of  the  sun  melts  it 
away.    It  is  the  ^warmth  of  bve  that  sabdnes  the  sonl  *'  which 
laagheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear.*'    When  the  heathen  poets 
Mgned  that  Amphion  moved  the  stones  and  raised  the  walls  of 
Th^>es  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  that  Orpheus  subdued  the 
fbodty  of  beasts  and  attracted  to  him  the  mountains  by  the 
siroetness  of  his  music,  they  meant  to  describe  the  attractiveness, 
tbe  persuasiveness  of  a  refined  benevolence  expressed  in  its  own 
aUniiBg  way.     The  cross  of  Christ  is  eloquent ;  for  it  shines  up* 
on  our  hearts  with  the  warm  radiance  of  his  love.    It  is  the  good- 
ness of  Grod  that  dbe«,  as  well  as  should  lead  us  to  repentance ; 
much  more  then  his  giaee;  and  therefore  the  minister  must  in- 
fine  into  his  discourses  this  same  element  which  works  in  the 
heart,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  operates  on  the  plant,  and  gives  life 
and  beauty,  the  blossom  and  the  fruit     His  benevolence  must 
flow  downward  to  his  hearers  and  upward  to  God,  and  thus  with 
one  hand  at  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  the  other  upon  the 
tfarane  of  the  eternal,  he  must  be  the  medium  for  the  transmissicxi 
eiiba^  influences  which  are  conducted  sofUy  and  silently  from 
heaven  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.    In  a  psychological  view  of 
Chiistian  oratory  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law,  that '  although  a  min* 
ister  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge ;  though  he  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of 
angels^  and  yet  have  no  real  charity  toward  his  hearers,  and  man* 
ifest  no  affectionate  interest  in  them,  he  is  become  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbaL' 

I  have  said  that  the  religion  of  the  minister  should  be  simple. 
lliere  is  a  kind  of  piety  which  is  exercised  in  agreement  with  hu- 
man standards ;  it  conforms  to  the  practical  rules  of  commenta- 
ries, and  is  governed  by  the  example  of  certain  good  men.    It  al- 
wsyB  appears  respectable,  because  it  has  the  authority  of  church- 
worthies  in  its  favor ;  but  it  is  not  so  graceful  nor  winning  as  it  is 
oonect  and  safe.     Hiere  is  another  kind  of  piety  which  is  not  bar- 
bwed  because  other  men  have  done  the  same,  but  is  indulged 
becaase  it  unO  rise  in  view  of  its  appropriate  objects.    It  is  the 
nnofe-liearted  love  which  comes  forth  at  the  firesh  opening  of 
cae'B  own  heart  to  the  influ^ices  of  one's  own  meditations.    It 
^Mfl  not  ieam  iBfoa^  hooks  whether  and  how  it  ought  to  be  ezer- 
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cised,  but  it  springs  up  without  a  calcalatiuf^  process  and  with- 
out a  tasking  of  the  imitative  faculty.  It  is  like  the  music  of  the 
iEolian  harp,  not  hampered  by  rules,  but  sweeter  than  all  the  ar- 
tificial  symphonies  of  human  contrivance.  The  religion  of  our 
Saviour  is  a  winning  specimen  of  that  simplicity  with  which  the 
feelings  of  a  minister  ought  to  flow  out  into  a  spontaneous  ex* 
pression.  It  was  original,  artless,  unforced,  ever  new,  always  be- 
coming.  He  did  not  borrow  from  the  men  whom  he  respected, 
but  felt,  as  well  as  thought,  for  himself.  He  did  not  wait  for  a  set 
formula  of  devotion  before  he  could  adore  the  Providence  of  God, 
but  it  was  enough  for  him  to  see  a  field-flower,  and  that  was  a 
rich  expression  of  a  biblical  truth.  He  did  not  enquire  for  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  or  for  the  probable  opinion  of  the 
world,  before  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  beloved 
dty ;  but  he  looked  upon  it  from  the  opposite  hill,  and  wept  over 
it,  and  cried,  «  Oh  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I, — even  as  a  hen 
her  chickens, — ^but  you  would  not''  He  never  consulted  his  own 
dignity  by  allying  his  kingdom  with  venerable  priests,  or  the  sa* 
credness  of  local  scenes ;  but  he  took  little  children  in  his  arms, 
and  ate  with  publicans,  and  extended  his  feet  to  be  wiped  by  the 
hair  of  the  head  of  a  woman  that  was  a  sinner,  and  all  not  be- 
cause he  calculated  that  such  things  would  work  well,  but  be- 
cause his  simple  piety  was  gratified  by  such  unostentatious  be- 
nevolence. Hence  came  his  power.  What  he  sa3rs  we  feel,  be- 
cause we  know  that  he  felt  it.  His  tones  were  rich  with  earnest 
conviction,  and  were  all  his  own,  and  therefore  they  linger  and 
linger  still  and  ever  linger  in  our  ears,  making  a  strange  melody. 
When  we  turn  from  his  melting  yet  stimulating,  his  softened  yet 
authoritative  words,  to  the  pages  of  his  ministers,  we  feel  that  they 
are  unlike  him ;  they  speak  for  efiect,  they  speak  so  as  to  be  es- 
teemed, they  are  punctilious  about  rules  of  Rhetoric  and  of  Logic, 
they  copy  after  great  men,  they  are  faithful  to  a  party,  they  are 
like  each  other,  and  therefore  monotonous,  they  are  constrained, 
frigid,  inept,  formal,  we  soon  tire  of  reading  them,  there  is  little  of 
nature  in  them,  they  are  ashamed  to  be  simple,  they  wish  to  have 
everything  manly,  and  are  afraid  to  be  childlike,  they  are  all  gone 
out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable,  in  the  con^ 
pairisan  with  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  because  he  felt 
as  never  man  felt 

And  as  the  preacher^s  piety  should  be  simple,  so,  ais  I  have 
said,  should  it  be  humble.  He  must  feel  his  dependence  on  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  of  God,  or  he  is  powerless.    If  he  rely  upon  his 
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own  strength,  if  he  aim  to  oo&vert  men  by  his  i^^wiing  or  elo- 
foeiioe,  if  he  stand  up  as  one  who  can  reason  well,  or  write  well, 
cr  speak  well,  and  can  thereby  vanquish  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
ffer«  is  tnore  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  All  his  power  is  lost,  if 
be  confbde  in  it  for  subduing  his  hearers.  He  takes  the  attitude 
of  a  man  hoping  to  overcome  a  host  of  his  fellow  men,  while  they 
are  behind  the  barricade  of  an  habitual,  a  natural,  a  total  seLGsh- 
aess,  impervious  to  his  spear,  impregnable  to  his  battle-axe ;  and 
they  laugh  him  to  scorn.  They  are  fully  set  to  do  evil,  and  he  is 
but  partially  inclined  to  do  well ;  their  name  is  legion,  and  he  is 
bat  one  man,  possibly  in  some  respects  an  inferior  man,  and  he 
comea  out  single-handed,  breathing  deiiance  sometimes  against 
the  intellect  and  always  against  the  will  of  a  multitude,  an  ex- 
ceeding great  army,  who  have  never  yet  for  one  moment  suc- 
cumbed, either  to  their  own  consciences  or  to  God.  Such  an  at- 
tempt is  chargeable,  on  the  Chnstian  system,  with  the  same  fault 
which  Cicero  so  often  condemns  on  the  Pbgan  system,  with  im- 
modesty, inconsidemleness,  presumption.  It  must  therefore  be 
powerless,  for  such  qualities  are  at  war  with  all  the  principles  of 
peisnasion.  These  principles,  while  they  recognize  an  effective- 
ness in  the  pulpit,  require  that  it  be  secondary  to  the  special  ope- 
lation  of  divine  grace.  The  power  of  the  minister  presupposes 
the  feehng  of  his  dependence  on  God,  and  the  felt  doctrine  of 
this  dependence  is  the  chief  element  of  his  power.  There  is  a 
wheel  rolling  within  a  wheel ;  and  he  who  thinks  himself  able  to 
tonsform  the  hearts  of  his  people,  is  disabled  by  that  very 
thought,  while  he  who  confesses  his  inability  derives  from  that 
confession,  if  an  honest  and  devout  one,  the  true  force  of  the  gos- 
pel When  a  preacher  is  weak  then  is  he  strong;  for  then  he 
sues  for  aid  fiom  heaven,  and  associates  his  words  with  the  om- 
nipotence of  Jehovah.  If  he  saves  his  power  he  will  lose  it,  but 
if  he  lose  his  power  he  will  save  it ;  for  when  he  banishes  from 
the  heart  all  pride  and  self-confidence  then  and  then  only  *'  he  is 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."  Fearing  to  put  himself  for- 
ward he  lets  the  Deity  speak  for  him,  and  men  listen  to  him  not 
88  to  an  independent  dedaimer,  but  as  to  one  who  has  a  com- 
mission, who  stands  as  a  vicegerent,  the  acknowledged  represen- 
tative of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Hiding  his  own  effi>rt  in  the 
efiectual  working  of  the  divine  Spirit,  he  is  above  the  reach  of 
catidsm.  Men  will  be  disarmed  of  their  opposition  to  one  who 
is  BO  nnassunung,  but  will  be  awed  down  by  the  presence  of 
thatdread  Being  who  dwelleth  in  the  humble  and  contrite  preach- 
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er .  FeeliBg  kk  dependenoe,  he  ^  does  all  tUngs  throngli  Chiist 
that  stroagtheneth  him/'  and  he  speaks  eloqueBtly  beeaase  '^  it  is 
BOt  he  that  speaks,  but  the  giaoe  of  God  whidi  is  with  him.*^ 
It  is  this  felt  and  manifested  lelianoe  on  the  life-giving  Spirit 
wfaieh  transfonns  a  bodily  preeenee  that  is  comparatively  weak, 
aad  a  speech  that  is  relatively  ccmtemptible,  and  a  preaching  that 
is  in  one  sense  foolishness,  **  into  the  wisdom  of  Gtod  and  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation/'  It  is  no  paradox,  but  the  soberness  of  expe- 
rience to  say,  that  he  who  fulfils  his  ministry  '*  in  weakness  and  fear 
and  in  much  trembling/'  clothes  himself  thereby  *'  with  the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  that  power  which  worketh  mightily"  both  in  and 
by  its  minister8,and  he  who  glories  as  a  wise  man  w^l  **  glory  in  in- 
firmity." A  self-BufficieBt  bearing  in  a  speaker,  makes  his  hearers 
jealous  and  pugnacious,  and  so  much  the  more  stubborn  in  their  re- 
sistance to  him  as  he  urges  them  in  his  own  strei^th  to  a  good  life. 
But  whan  he  feels  that  he  is  inadequate  of  himself  to  convert  them, 
they  feel  that  they  are  wrestling  with  another  being  than  himself, 
that  his  sufficiency  is  of  God,  and  Ifaus  having  his  resources  in 
heaven,  he  speaks  **  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with 
power."  So  soon  as  a  revival  of  religion  seems  to  be  the  woik 
of  men,  it  k>8es  its  dignity  and  becomes  a  mere  fanatical  excite- 
ment, and  in  a  few  weelu  dies  away  like  a  cmckling  of  thorns 
upon  a  cold  hearth.  And  so  soon  as  a  sermon  either  appears  to 
be,  or  in  reality  is,  the  unaided  effort  of  a  man,  that  moment  it 
ceases  to  be  a  sermon,  and  degenerates  into  any  essay  or  an  ha- 
rangue. It  is  eA^  tnUh  which  exhibits  power,  and  the  truth  in 
that  we  are  dependent  on  the  special  interposition  of  the  Holy 
One  for  every  wise  use  of  that  power.  This  part  of  truth,  this 
doctrine  of  dependence  must  be  believed,  must  be  felt,  must  be 
manifested  by  the  preacher,  or  he  will  not  be  a  preacher  of  the 
whole  truth ;  he  will  keep  back  one  essential  agency,  and  so  do- 
ing he  must  expect  that  like  Ananias,  who  held  bade  part  of  the 
price,  he  will  fall  down  spiritually  dead  before  the  elders. 

If  in  these  particulars  and  in  others  which  might  be  specified, 
a  minister  would  be  like  Apollos,  that  **  eloquent  man  who  might- 
ily convinced  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,"  then  also  like 
i{>oUos  must  he  be  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  having  an  intel- 
lect well  disciplined  to  understand  them,  not  merely  in  their  let- 
ter, but  in  their  general  scope  and  their  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  science.  He  must  be  a  laborious  and  self-denying  man, 
immeiaing  himself  in  a  toil  tiom  whidi  he  will  rest  in  heaven  on- 
1^    It  is  not  eooogfa  for  him  that  he  be  aoquainted  with  religions 
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doctme;  lie  mmt  be  ikmifiar  with  it;  fkmiliar  not  rimply  with 
ilft  goieiml  principles  but  ako  with  its  details,  with  its  argaments» 
its  ecmtiovenies,  its  remote  relatioas.  He  most  have  such  a  mas* 
tary  over  its  recondite  problems  as  will  give  him  a  power  of  writ- 
ing doum  upon  them,  instead  of  makit^  an  ever  oonfhsed  and 
oonfiising  eflSNt  to  write  vp  to  them.  He  mnst  live  in  the  tmth 
ss  Uriel  stood  in  the  son,  and  mast  difihse  its  radiance  aioond 
Urn  in  ever  diveiging  tines.  He  must  draw  the  gospel  out  into 
Us  life,  and  be  an  imperBonation  of  the  daties  which  he  ab* 
stactly  commends.  He  mnst  be  fiweinated  with  bis  work,  mnst 
watch  with  eagerness  and  patient  hope  for  the  right  times  and 
the  r^fat  modes  of  influence,  mnst  Hve  as  a  stranger  in  the  worid 
fiom  wfaudi  he  is  to  keep  himself  unspotted  and  for  which  he  is 
to  give  himself  up  to  prayer  and  fasting.  He  must  not  fort>ear  to 
enrich  his  mind,  through  fear  that  his  heart  will  be  impoverished, 
bat  he  shonld  aim  to  make  his  intellectual  wealth  a  mere  triba* 
tary  to  his  spirit  of  devotion.  Above  all  he  should  never  so  mis- 
apinehend  his  nature  as  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  piety 
thioagh  fear  of  weakening  lus  mental  powers,  but  should  know 
tibat  bene  onutt  ett  bene  ttuduisse,  that  **  greater  is  he  who  mleth 
Us  spirit  than  he  who  taketh  a  city,"  and  that  a  sound  and 
healthy  moral  growth,  as  it  may  be  a  consequent,  should  also  be 
and  will  and  mnst  be  an  antecedent  of  the  most  vigorous  intelleo- 
tnal  development  As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  the 
intellect  w^hoat  the  heart  is  destitute  of  its  higbest  life. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

COLBBIDGS  AND  mS  AMEBIGAN  DISCXFLB& 
By  E«v.  Noah  Potter,  Jr.  Profeasor  In  Yale  Collefe. 

Tax  name  of  O^ridge  is  already  splendid  and  worid*renown- 

ed.    Wherever  En^ish  Literature  is  known,  there  Coleridge  is 

known  as  a  poet,  critic,  scholar,  philosopher,  and  theologian. 

As  a  poet,  he  has  not  merely  attained  the  highest  fame  among 

those  with  whom  he  has  measured  himself  in  the  accustomed 

aiba  of  the  poefs  flight;  but  he  has  created  for  himself  new 
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circles  in  which  to  fly»  a&d  borne  himself  IhrcMigh  diem  with  m 
strength  and  gmce,  that  compels  applause.  Indeed  theie  are  sin* 
gle  poems  of  his,  which  for  splendid  yet  appropriate  imagefy, 
for  purity  of  sentiment  refined  almost  above  the  attainmwit  of  the 
holiest  mortal,  for  the  use  of  language  at  onee  as  hard  and  pol» 
ished  as  the  sculptured  gem  and  as  liquid  as  flowing  oil«  and  Ant 
their  sustained  and  consistent  perfection  to  one  hanaoaioas  and 
Strong  impression,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  pvodnctioas  of  Um 
sons  of  song.  As  a  critic,  Coleridge  benefited  his  own  genem- 
tion,  and  has  left  his  impress  on  English  literature,  by  introducing 
to  notice  a  dass  of  writers  who  had  been  strangely  neglected 
and  foigotten.  He  has  given  to  the  study  of  htereture  a  high  and 
a  peculiar  intorest,  by  showing  its  relations  to  aU  the  noblest  in- 
terests of  man,  and  its  capacity  to  serve  in  his  culture  for  this 
Kfe,  and  to  his  tiaining  for  heaven.  Above  all,  by  applying  pow* 
ers  such  as  his,  capable  of  er$ating,  to  the  hamble  office  of  in- 
terpreting  the  works  of  otheis,  he  has  left  behind  him  critiques 
which  are  as  wonderful  as  his  own  poems,  and  which  combine 
the  peculiar  interest  which  pertains  to  two  minds,  the  original ' 
oreator  and  his  no  less  gifted  oommentator.  As  a  seholar,  Cole* 
lidge  is  remarkable  for  the  extent,  the  thoroaghnessand  the  vars- 
ity of  his  studies  in  so  many  departments  of  human  knowledgpe, 
and  periutps  more  than  all  else  fbr  the  high  moral  aims,  and  the 
exciting,  invigomting  influence  of  his  various  productions.  Ani« 
mated  by  his  example  and  labors,  thousands  of  youthful  scholais 
have  widened  their  range  of  study,  have  been  inspired  to  a  more 
laborious  and  yet  more  cheerful  diligence,  have  turned  their 
studies  to  a  genial  and  purifying  influence  upon  iheir  own  souls, 
and  have  brought  with  willing  steps,  the  first  and  the  choicest 
fruits  of  their  toils  as  an  ofiering  for  the  altar  of  God. 

In  respect  to  the  merits  of  Coleridge  as  a  theologian  and  phi* 
losopher,  there  is  a  diversity  of  judgment  among  those  in  whose 
opinion,  on  such  subjects,  men  are  accustomed  to  confide.  None, 
it  is  believed,  deny  that  force  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  are  dis- 
played in  his  writings  on  these  subjects.  Much  less,  would  any 
be  so  daring  as  to  deny,  that  these  writings  have  exerted  a  deci- 
^  sive  and  lasting  influence  in  England  and  in  this  country.  But 
as  to  whether  these  writings  are  to  be  sought  or  should  be  avoid- 
ed, and  whether  their  actual  influence  has  been  good  or  bad, 
pinions  are  various  and  warmly  opposed  to  each  other. 

A  writer  who  proposes  to  himself  as  a  theme,  **  Coleridge's 
Theology  and  Metaphysics,''  may  with  reason  consider  himself 
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flwnniinpd  to  a  mmewlmt  formidable  tmdertakmg.  CBs  position 
beoomea  not  a  little  more  nnpleaMiit,  when  he  connders  the  va- 
noos  recepttotifl  ^wliieh  his  TiewB  most  meet  with,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Of  Coleridge's  philosophy  one  party  can  say 
Bothing  too  laadfttory  and  good.  Another  party  can  say  nothing 
tw  bad.  Another  party  wili  say  nothing  definite,  but  are  content 
Is  use  it  wken  it  is  ooDTenrent  for  tfteir  party-purposes.  As  to 
las  inflaence  on  tlieokigy  and  phiioeopfay,  in  the  views  of  some, 
it  has  lieen  wholly  heahfafhl ;  in  the  jn<^^ent  of  others,  altogeth- 
•r  deieterioas  and  deadly.  Some  wBl  doubtless  judge  that  the 
fteme  should  aoTer  again  be  broached  in  a  Geological  journal, 
because  *'  Coleridgism"  has  worked  itself  through  already.  Oth- 
SIS  wiU  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  for  it  has  not  work- 
ed itself  fiur  enough  to  its  results.  Some  will  think  that  the  es- 
say comes  too  soon,  others  that  it  is  too  late,  others  that  it  had 
h^  not  come  at  all 

One  advantage  however  comes  from  this  peculiar  position  of 
Aings  in  the  religioiis  and  theological  world.  It  lays  upon  the 
sdventnrer  in  this  tnibid  and  unquiet  sea,  the  necessity  of  being 
MDsidemtB  and  fhtt,  an  obligation  which  is  too  rarely  heeded  in 
Iheologteal  diseasaion.  The  sacredness  of  this  obligation  the 
iRiter  of  this  essay  is  happy  to  recognize.  If  he  shall  succeed  in 
being  mindftil  of  it,  he  will  satisfy  himself,  better  than  he  expects 
la  satisfy  the  retailer  of  religions  gossip  or  the  prejudiced  theolog- 
ical partizan. 

To  do  justice  to  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher,  it  is  necessary  to 
stndy  Coleridge  as  a  man.  To  appreciate  the  merits  and  the  de- 
fiscts  of  his  theological  system,  one  needs  to  acquaint  himself  in- 
timately, with  his  living  and  peisonal  self,  and  to  know  both  his 
personal  and  mental  history.  We  can  always  understand  a 
man's  writings  and  opinions  better,  for  having  seen  and  known 
him.  Much  more  can  we  do  this  to  better  advantage  if  his  sys- 
tem seems  dark  or  peculiar,  or  if  its  merits  have  been  involved 
in  sharp  dispute. 

Samuel  Tajrior  Coleridge^  was  bom  at  Ottery  St  Mary,  Dev- 
onshire, Oct  21,  1772,  and  died  at  Highgate,  July  25th,  1834.  His 
hther  was  a  clergyman  of  great  learning  and  purity  of  mind,  but 
of  little  worldly  wisdom.  His  mother  possessed  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  affitirs  of  this  life  than 

'  See  Life  of  8.  T.  Coleridge  b^  Jamea  Oilman,  London,  1838,  of  which  one 
To/nme  onJj  has  been  published.  See  also  Recollection!,  etc.  of  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge  by  Josepli  Cottle. 
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her  husband.    Their  son  gave  tokens  fiom  the  earliest  childhood, 
of  a  singular  precocity,  abstractedness  and  force  of  intellect,  of  an 
imagination  so  absorbing  as  to  make  hkn  a  day-dreamer,  and  of  a 
most  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition.    He  says  of  himself  "  I 
was  in  earliest  childhood  huffed  away  from  the  enjoyments  of 
muscular  activity  in  play,  to  take  refuge  at  my  mother's  side,  on 
my  little  stool,  to  read  my  little  book,  and  to  hsten  to  the  talk  of 
my  elders.    I  never  played  except  by  myself,  and  then  only  act* 
ing  over  what  I  had  been  reading  or  fancying,  or  half  one,  half 
the  other,  with  a  stick  cutting  down  weeds  and  nettles,  as  one  of 
the  seven  champions  of  Christendom.    Alas,  I  had  all  the  sim* 
plicity,  all  the  docility  of  the  little  child,  but  none  of  the  child's 
habits.    I  never  thought  as  a  child,  never  had  the  language  of  a 
child."     Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Coleridge  was  sent  to 
Christ's  Hospital  in  London,  being  then  only  seven  years  of  age. 
Concerning  this  he  exclaims,  <*  Oh  the  cruelty  of  separating  a 
poor  lad  from  his  early  homestead !     How  in  my  dreams  would 
my  native  town  come  back,  with  its  churches  and  trees  and 
faces !"     Here  '*  he  was  depressed,  moping,  friendless,  a  poor  or- 
phan  half-starved."    His  constitution  was  orignally  delicate,  and 
by  excess  in  bathing,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  '*  those  bodily  suf- 
ferings which  embittered  his  life  and  rendered  it  httle  else  than 
one  of  continued  sickness  and  suffering."^    From  eight  to  four- 
teen, in  addition  to  his  school  studies,  in  which  he  might  liave 
been  passed  off  for  as  **  pretty  a  juvenile  prodigy  as  was  ever 
emasculated  and  ruined  by  fond  and  idle  wonderments,"  he  in- 
dulged his  appetite  for  reading  to  an  enormous  extent     Before 
he  went  to  the  university,  he  earnestly  sought  to  be  apprenticed 
to  a  neighboring  shoemaker,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a  liking, 
and  had  been  very  soundly  flogged  for  setting  himself  up  as  aa 
infldel,  on  the  reading  of  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary.    At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  entered  at  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge. 
*<  He  lefl  school  with  great  anticipations  of  success  from  all  who 
knew  him,  for  his  character  for  scholarship  and  extraordinary  ac- 
counts of  his  genius  had  preceded  him."    "  His  furst  step  was  to 
involve  himself  in  much  misery,  which  followed  him  in  after  life." 
Being  ignorant  of  university  customs,  he  trusted  the  furnishing  of 
his  lodgings  to  a  private  upholsterer,  who  involved  him  at  a  stroke, 

*  ♦»  Sickness  'lis  true 
Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close 
Even  to  tiie  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life." 

Ji  TomUess  Epitaph  by  S.  T.  C. 
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itt  wHYKnit  means  as  he  was,  in  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds.    It 

was  the  veicatioD  from  his  college  debts,  and  the  despair  of  obtain* 

ini^  a  F^owshtp  and  of  attaining  to  the  honors  and  ease  of  a 

nmveraity  life,  through  his  distaste  for  the  mathematics,  that  dro^e 

)uDi  from  Cambridge  in  agony  and  desperation,  in   1793,  after  a 

eareer  biilliaat  in  the  studies  and  pursuits  which  were  congen- 

ttd  to  hia  taste.     He  went  to  London  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 

dngoons,  ander  the  name  of  Comberbacke.    The  story  is  well 

known  of  his  being  restored  to  his  fHends,  and  of  his  return  to 

Cambridge.     Here  he  did  not  remain  long,  but  left  the  university 

vithont  a  degree.  While  at  the  university  he  became  a  Unitarian  « 

in  religion,  and  a  Hartleian  in  philosophy,  by  the  influence  of  a 

feUow  eoUegian  by  the  name  of  Freud,  and  as  it  would  seem,  un* 

der  the  same  impnlses  by  which  college  students  so  readily  be- 

eome  anything  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  influences  about  theoL 

Thia  efectnally  prevented  his  taking  orders  in  the  church  of 

Soghuul,  and  he  resolved  upon  literature  as  his  profession  for 


He  assodaied  himself  with  Southey,  and  their  joint  residence 
\  in  Bristol  and  its  neighborhood,  from  1794  to  1798.  It  was 
at  Bristol  that  Ijy  dream  of  Fftntisocracy,  or  a  millennial  social 
Stateon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  matured  and  shattered. 
it  was  here  that  his  zeal  for  the  new  era  which  the  French 
levdntioii  promised,  was  most  ardent,  and  was  then  dashed 
ferever  by  the  bitter  disappointment  in  which  thousands  of  the 
generous  youth  of  England  sympathized.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  known  as  a  political  lecturer  and  a  Unitarian  preacher.  It 
was  here  too,  that  his  political  powers  revived  and  brought  forth 
buds  and  flowers  of  so  glorious  promise.  It  was  here  also,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quantock,i  that  his  philosophical  and  religious 
i^inions  underwent  so  entire  a  revolution,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  his  new  views  in  theology  and  metaphysical  science. 

In  1798  he  went  to  Gennany  with  Wordsworth,  where  he  re- 
sided  fourteen  months.     He  returned  with  a  knowledge  of  Grei-  ^ 
and  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.    After  his  return  he  was 


1  «•  i  ivtifed  to  s  eoUaso  m  SiMiwrsetthire  at  the  foot  of  the  Qoantoek,  aad 
deroted  my  thoughts  and  atadiea  to  tho  fouodatiooa  of  religion  and  morala, 
flare  1  foond  myaelf  all  afloat.  Doubts  roahed  in  -,  broke  upon  me  *  from  the 
IbaDtaina  of  the  great  deep'  and  fell  *■  from  the  windowa  of  heayen.'  The 
Ibntal  trnthe  of  natural  religion  and  the  bookg  of  Revelation  alike  eontr^bute  to 
the  flood ;  afld  it  wwt  loag  ere  my  ark  tooehed  on  an  Ararat,  and  reited."-^ 
Uigrmry  Lffi^  9d  An.  ed.  p.  117. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  13.  11 
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employed  with  Soiithey  and  others  to  write  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  resided  awhile  at  Keswick  and  Grasmere.  His 
health  requiring  the  change,  he  set  sail  for  Malta  in  1802,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1806.-  From  this  time  till 
1816  he  had  no  fixed  home.  During  this  interval  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  The  Friend,  and  in  1816  the  Biographia  Liter- 
aria. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  Germany,  1799, 
that  he  was  led  to  the  habit  of  using  opium  to  excess.  He  began 
it  with  entire  ignorance  that  it  was  opium  which  he  took,  and  re- 
mained for  some  months  in  the  simplicity  of  this  ignorance.  His 
constant  ill-health  was  the  continued  occasion,  arising  from  a  com- 
plication of  internal  maladies,  **  the  cause  of  which  was  the  or- 
ganic change  slowly  and  gradually  taking  place  in  the  structure 
of  the  heart  itself."  To  the  evil  of  this  practice  he  became  ter- 
rifically alive  before  he  broke  himself  from  its  bonds.  He  con- 
fessed it£f  sin  and  its  shame,  in  letters  written  during  the  period 
of  indulging  it,  and  by  a  deliberate  record  in  the  review  after  his 
emancipation.^ 

It  was  as  a  patient  laboring  under  this  infirmity  that  he  came 
to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Gilman,  Highgate,  in  the  year  1816.  Here 
he  remained  till  his  death,  a  cherished  inmate,  with  friends  in 
every  way  fitted  to  appreciate  and  soothe  him.  His  efibrts  at 
self  conquest  were  efiectual,  and  Coleridge  gained  an  entire 
victory  over  the  appetite,  which  to  a  man  whose  frame  was 
disease  itself,  must  have  presented  the  strongest  and  the  most 
plausible  solicitations  to  be  gratified. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  speak  of  the  genius  of  Coleridge.  The 
extent  of  his  reading,  the  ease  with  which  he  saw  the  secret  of 
every  subject,  the  splendor  of  his  imagination,  the  force  and  fire 
of  his  language,  are  most  obvious  to  every  reader.  There  was 
one  feature,  however,  which  deserves  a  distinct  recognition,  as 
the  key  to  the  marked  idiosyncrasy  of  his  intellect  and  character. 
This  was  his  entire  inability  to  comprehend  or  adapt  himself  to 
the  minds  of  other  men.  The  richness  and  force  of  his  own  mind, 
seemed  to  absorb  him  altogether,  and  to  shed  itself  like  a  be- 
wildering glare  over  every  man  and  thing  which  came  near  him. 
He  imagined,  or  seemed  to  imagine,  that  the  intellectual  world  of 
other  minds  moved  in  unison  and  harmony  with  his  own ;  that 
they  saw  with  his  insight,  and  read  with  his  reading,  and  were 
transferred  so  entirely  into  his  consciousness,  that  what  was  to 

>  Gilman'B  Life,  pp.  246—251. 
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him  method  and  demonstration,  was  method  and  demonstration 
to  them.     This   intellectual  characteristic  always  pertains  in  a 
degree  to  every  great  mind,  which  is  so  borne  forward  by  the 
strong  stream  of  its  own  native  force,  or  is  so  occupied  with  its  own 
movements,  as  to  misjndge  in  inspect  to  the  impression  which  it 
makes  on  others.     But  in  Coleridge  its  development  was  out  of 
all  reasonable  proportions ;  it  was  in  very  deed  monstrous.    First 
of  all,  his  disposition  was  childlike,  nay  it  was  almost  infantine, 
gentle,  afiectionate  and  confiding;  he  never  dreamed  of  instract- 
ing  others  by  authority,  but  would  as  soon  sit  at  their  feet  to  learn 
of  them,  as  to  place  them  at  his  own.     It  was  only  by  slow  ex- 
perience, learned  by  numberless  painful  lessons,  that  he  came  at 
last  to  know,  that  all  men  were  not  like  himself  either  in  capacity 
or  in  teachableness.     Then,  too,  Coleridge  was  never  forced,  by 
the  routine  of  any  profession  or  employment,  to  adapt  his  own 
mind  to  the  workings  of  other  minds.     He  was  never,  so  to 
speak,  interlocked  and  caught  into  the  movements  of  the  intel- 
lectual world  around  him.^    In  the  school  and  the  university, 
the  ebullient  and  rejoicing  tide  of  his  own  strong  spirit,  broke 
over  all  the  barriers,  which  were  fitted  to  guide  and  regulate  its 
flowing.     Domestic  Ufe,  for  whose  fault  we  know  not,  failed  to 
lead  him  by  its  gentler  and  more  gradual  guidance,  into  the 
ways  and  habits  of  the  social  world.     He  hardly  assumed,  and 
if  he  assumed,  he  never  could  fulfil  the  responsibilities  of  any 
regular  engagement  or  service. 

This  is  not  all.  He  had  good  reason  to  be  careless  of  the 
<^inions  of  other  men,  and  even  to  despise  the  works  and  ways 
of  the  generation  with  which  he  lived,  especially  during  the  earlier 
period  of  his  literary  life.  No  one  who^  knows  anything  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  true  life  of  England,  during  the  first  twenty- 

^  Coleridge,  in  early  manhood,  was  intimate  with  Mr.  aflerwardt  Sir  Humph- 

Tj  Dmvy.    Perhaps  at  that  moment  ther^  were  no  two  young  minds  in  England, 

mofre  alike  in  their  original  endowments  for  poetry  and  science,  th&n  these 

two  young  men,  who  were  perhaps  gifled  with  a  more  splendid  genius  than 

any  two  men  of  their  age.     This  is  proved  by  the  entireness  of  their  sympathy 

with  e§eh  other.     Their  later  history  as  we  follow  them  in  their  wide  diverg. 

^aeefrom  eacb  other,  in  respect  to  the  movement  of  their  minds  and  the  posi- 

tire  reaultt  of  each  to  acience,  is  a  fine  comment  on  the  difference  between  a 

man  who  makee  tiis  impulses  his  law,  or  in  other  words  is  a  lawless  rover  in 

fh^  '  i  f/Mstaal  worlds  and  one  who  attiches  himself  to  the  minds  of  others, 

Im*   d'n^  to  their  wants  and  sympathies,  wields  and  commands  his  gen- 

•  ^      f     *ij^  di^J^^g"^*  ^'*^'****' **  ^*'"*®^**'**""  '"  Travel,"  by  Davy,  there 

emtioa.     *"  tiui*  ****^*  ^^^  «ugg«»t  the  thoughu  of  Coleridge,  both  by 
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five  years  after  Coleridge  appeared,  can  doubt,  that  mach  of  fais 
impatient  contempt  of  his  contemporaries,  was  honorable  and 
only  honorable  to  himself.  His  own  fervent  and  indignant  words 
fitly  describe  this  condition  of  things,  and  his  own  feelings  in  re- 
spect to  it  "  Oh  holy  Paul !  Oh  beloved  John  I  full  of  light  and 
love,  whose  books  are  full  of  intuitions,  as  those  of  Paul  are  books 
of  energies.  O  Luther !  Calvin !  Fox  with  Penn  and  Barclay ! 
O  Zinzendorf !  and  ye  too,  Francis  of  Sales  and  Fenelon;  yea. 
even  Aquinas  and  Scotus !  With  what  astoundment  would  ye, 
if  ye  were  aHve,  with  your  merely  human  perfections,  listen  to  the 
creed  of  our,  so  called,  rational  religionists !  Bational !  They, 
who  in  the  very  outset  deny  all  reason  and  leave  us  nothing  but 
degrees  to  distinguish  us  from  brutes ;"  [who  apply  figurative  in- 
terpretation "  to  rot  away  the  very  pillars,  yea,  to  fret  away  and 
dissolve  the  very  comer  stones  of  the  temple  of  religion''].  "Oh 
place  before  your  eyes  the  island  of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
its  unpierced  woods,  its  wide  morasses  and  dreary  heaths,  its 
blood-stained  and  desolated  shores,  its  untaught  and  scanty  popu- 
lation ;  behold  the  monarch  listening  now  to  Bede,  and  now  to 
John  Erigena ;  and  then  see  the  same  realm,  a  mighty  empire, 
full  of  motion,  full  of  books,  where' the  cotter's  son,  twelve  years 
old,  has  read  more  than  archbishops  of  yore,  and  possesses  the 
opportunity  of  reading  more  than  our  Alfred  himself; — and  then, 
finally,  behold  this  mighty  nation,  its  rulers  and  its  wise  men, 
listening  to — Paley,  and  to— Malthus  I  It  is  mournful !  mourn- 
ful!"» 

Nor  was  it  for  a  superficial  philosophy  and  a  shallow  religion- 
ism alone,  that  Coleridge  had  reason  to  be  ofiended  with  the  men 
of  his  time.  In  literature,  too,  as  we  should  expect,  their  tastes 
were  wholly  at  variance  with  his.  With  the  exception  of  Burke 
and  Cowper,  how  vapid  and  unsatisfying  was  the  literature  of 
England  till  the  Lake  school  of  poets,  with  their  associate  prose 
writers,  fought  themselves  into  popularity  and  changed  for  the 
better  the  current  of  English  thought  and  feeling.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  best  writers  in  England,  at  the  present  moment, 
with  what  they  were  fifty  years  since,  and  how  vast  is  the 
change  for  the  better  in  respect  to  the  worthiness  of  their  themes 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated. 

In  efieoting  this  change  Coleridge  was  most  active.  In  order 
to  efiect  it,  he  was  obliged  to  contend  against  fixed  habits,  invet- 
erate prejudices,  acute  and  masterly  criticism,  and  savage  satire 

>  Southey's  Omniana,  1812. 
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which  gave  no  quarter  to  his  own  vulnerable  points,  and  these 
were  not  a  few.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  necessities  of  this 
contest  aggravated  his  indifference  and  contempt  for  his  con- 
temporaries. Besides,  be  was  treated  with  manifest,  and  it  would 
seem,  with  malicious  injustice,  where  his  real  excellencies  de- 
manded high  praise.  His  mystical  and  extravagant  metaphysics 
might  justly  have  been  criticised  as  out  of  place ;  the  strcan  so 
oAen  to  be  seen  in  his  eloquence  and  poetry  and  the  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  minds  of  others,  might  both  have  received  strong 
and  deserved  rebuke,  if  there  had  been  a  disposition  to  do  him 
homage  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  own  or  of  any  age. 
Bat  this  was  not  shown.  The  Edinburgh  ahd  Quarterly  Reviews,  # 
then  the  sole  administratora  of  public  justice  in  the  literary  world, 
showed  by  their  treatment  of  Coleridge,  that  it  was  their  function 
to  obey  the  public  taste,  quite  as  much  as  to  command  and  control 
it  The  one  honored  him  with  a  vulgar  and  savage  ridicule. 
The  other  '  damned  with  its  faint  praise,'  his  noblest  works.i  Let 
this  be  remembered,  as  a  palliation  that  his  sensitive  and  wronged 
spirit,  kept  itself  apart  from  the  minds  of  his  time. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  peculiarity  in  the  man  Coleridge, 
becaose,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  it  and  without  keeping 
it  strongly  before  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  or  the  defects  of  his  philosophy  and  theology. 

When  we  open  the  prose  writings  of  Coleridge  and  search 
after  his  opinions,  we  are  attracted  and  repelled  by  their  pecu- 
liarities of  thought  and  of  language.  The  glow,  the  freshness  and 
force  of  detached  passages,  surprise  and  delight  us.  While  the 
endless  digressions,  the  remote  allusions  and  the  wild  strangeness 
of  the  whole,  half  bewilder  and  distract  us.  Here  a  fairy  grotto 
half  intoxicates  with  its  wondrous  revelation,  glittering  with  gems, 
and  illuminated  by  an  enchanted  light,  as  we  look  in  upon  its 
long  withdrawn  recesses.  Then  a  yawning  cavern  opens  wide 
upon  us  its  dark  and  damp  mouth,  into  whose  metaphysical  re- 
ceases,  fiightful  and  bewildering,  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate, and  the  foot  feara  to  follow. 

The  fact  is  that  these  writings  are,  with  few  exceptions,  strict-  * 

iyaod  ii'teraily  improvisations.    Coleridge  was  the  greatest  talker 

otbis  day,  and  he  talked  as  he  wrote,  and  wrote  as  he  talked. 

'  /C  »  an   UDUsing  and  inptructive  stady  to  follow  through  these  Reviews, 

the  notice^  and  ne^l^ct  too,  of  Coleridge's  several  works,  as  these  notices  ap- 

peued  or  did  not  appear  firom  time  to  time,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  high 

tetoect  and  perhaps  tbe  eulogy  of  these  joarnals,  when  Coleridge's  name  is  now 

adwerted  to.  ^.^ 
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He  once  aaked  Charles  Lamb,  whether  he  ever  heard  him  preach. 
"  I  never  heard  yoa  do  anything  else,"  stammered  out  the  poet, 
half  uncooscious  of  the  tremendous  truth  he  uttered.  When  we 
read  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  we  are  to  take  them,  as  coming 
directly  and  suddenly  from  his  mind,  without  elabomtion  into 
method  and  without  revision.  Hence  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find,  here  a  principle  on  which  he  had  reflected  for  years, 
matured  and  ready  to  be  plucked  from  the  tree,  and  there,  a 
mere  guess  or  fancy  that  had  struck  him  for  the  first  time  as 
possibly  true.  Nor  should  we  be  offended  that  his  writing  all 
seems  to  be  framed  on  the  basis  of  his  own  reading,  so  that  pro- 
vided a  principle  appears  to  bis  mind  to  be  true,  he  asks  not 
whether  the  argument  by  which  he  sustains  it,  will  be  understood 
by  the  recipient,  and  whether  the  illustration  will  or  will  not  shed 
darkness  and  bewilderment  rather  than  light  We  must  look  for 
long  and  impassioned  digressions,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  imn 
praviscUeur  is  given  up  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  and  some* 
times  for  a  wandering  so  far  from  the  starting  post  that  when  he 
bethinks  himself,  it  is  too  late  even  for  the  inspired  one  himself 
to  find  his  way  back. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  especially  unfortunate  for  a 
teacher  of  anything,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  his  pupil  knows 
all  that  he  does  about  the  subject ;  especially  is  it  unfortunatep 
if  he  also  seems  to  think,  that  this  knowledge  lies  before  your 
mind  in  the  same  method  in  which  it  lies  in  his  own ;  that  it  has 
been  gathered  from  the  same  writers,  and  illustrated  by  the  same 
facts,  and  is  interesting  from  the  same  associations ;  more  es- 
pecially is  it  unfortunate,  if  the  subject  matter  be  subtle  meta- 
physics or  deep  theology ;  and  most  especially,  if  the  metaf^y- 
sics  be  new,  the  theology  novel,  and  the  nomenclature  Kantian, 
Platonic,  Scholastic  and  Coleridgian.  But  all  these  w^frtutiusima 
are  to  be  encountered  by  the  student  of  Coleridge. 

One  thing  more  and  we  shall  have  done  with  our  premising. 
Coleridge  is  a  poet  and  an  orator  as  well  as  a  metaphysician. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  object  this  against  him.  A  vivid  imaginatioa 
with  its  elastic  force,  and  its  warm  glow,  and  its  perpetual  fount 
of  striking  illustrations,  is  no  mean  appendage  to  the  thedogian 
and  philosopher.  It  is  only  inconvenient,  when  instead  of  argu* 
ment  we  are  served  with  a  striking  simile,  and  when  after  being 
conducted  through  a  course  of  subtle  distinctions  and  refined 
analysis ;  after  having  been  convinced  (id  nauseam  that  the  old 
dogmas  are  superficial  and  hollow,  and  all  things  are  brought  to 
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oonveige  on  the  rtTdatiott  of  some  great  troth,  and  ve  are  jnat 
aboQt  to  spring  forward  to  grasp  it»  we  find  in  its  place  a  step-gap 
rfsome  eloquent  i^KWtiophe,  one  fourth  eloquence,  one  fourOi 
poetry,  one  fbiirth  philosophy  and  one  fourth  opium  !  But  all  this 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
abate  in  the  lesst  from  the  honest  homage  which  we  render  him 
at  a  philosopher  and  theologian,  bat  mther  yield  the  higher 
homage  whidi  we  owe  to  the  trath.  When  we  speak  of  the 
dated  ezliilarati<mt  whioh  waa  natnml  enoogh  to  an  imagination 
ap  wondroas  as  his,  as  having  been  aggravated  by  the  use  of  this 
drag,  we  do  but  confess  oar  conviction  of  its  permanent  inflaence 
OB  the  mind  of  one,  whom  we  believe  strove  against  and  over- 
eame,  its  unlawful  dominion.  There  are  more  men  than  there 
00^  to  be,  about  whose  goodness  and  greatness  the  world  are 
less  divided  in  opinicm,  than  they  are  in  respect  to  Coleridge,  who 
have  sufieied  in  the  soundness  and  reliability  of  their  intellects 
fiom  the  same  cause.! 

In  attempting  to  criticise  Coleridge  as  a  Christian  philosopher, 
it  has  seemed  to^us  that  his  merits  may  be  best  considered  under 
the  three  divisions  of  his  general  influence  upon  the  science  and 
sindy  of  theoU^,  his  soheme  of  positive  opinions  and  his  tran-  * 
soendental  metaphysics. 

First  we  shall  consider  his  general  services.  Under  this  head 
we  name  first  of  all,  the  assertion  to  theology  of  its  tme  dignity, 
leid  Baoon  speaks  of  Christian  theology  *'  as  the  haven  and 
sabbath  of  aD  man's  contemplations;"  and  there  have  been  times 
ia  the  history  of  England  when  theology  held  this  place  in  the 
estimation  of  her  educated  men.  Carlyle  speaks  the  literal  truth 
<xf  the  times  of  king  James  I,  when  to  be  learned  in  theology 
'*was  not  then  ridiculous  but  glorious  to  be.  More  glorious  than 
the  monarchy  of  what  we  now  call  literature  would  be ;  glorious 
as  the  fiiculty  of  a  Goethe  holding  visibly  of  heaven ;  supreme 
doll  in  theology  then  meant  that  To  know  God,  0^6^^  the 
KAXSB,  to  know  the  divine  laws  and  irmer  harmonies  of  this 
omveise,  must  always  be  the  highest  glory  for  a  man !    And  not 

*  V^e  miut  coniew  onr  sarprise,  that  when  Coleridge  is  arraigned  before  the 
public  on  hiB  reli^oas  and  his  theological  character,  it  is  deemed  Butiicient  to 
procore  his  coDdemnatton  to  say,  that  he  used  opium,  with  no  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  (he  writer,  too  oAen,  and  apparently  with  neither  knowledge  nor  dispo- 
fition  (o  know  whether  there  was  any  disease  to  make  it  necessary,  as  was  the 
esse  with  Robert  Hall,  who  used  enormous  quantities )  or  whether  he  did  or 
^  not  abandoB  the  habit,  or  whether  the  triumph  might  not  have  been  itself 
tiie  noblest  testtmoDj  to  the  excellence  of  the  man  and  the  resource  of  his 
fiith. 
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to  know  them,  always  the  highest  disgrace  for  a  man,  however 
common  it  be/'^ 

Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  theology  was  once  held  in 
England's  literatare.  But  it  had  sadly  fallen  firom  this  high  place, 
especially  when  Coleridge  began  to  write.  Theology  had  not 
only  been  degraded  from  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  ranks  in 
respect  to  human  science,  but  seemed  to  have  been  turned  out 
of  the  ranks  of  science  altogether.  This  was  partly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  reigning  infidelity  and  shallow  religionism,  which 
had  infected  England  to  its  very  core,  in  the  church  and  out  of  it 
It  was  partly  owing  to  the  impotency  and  cowardice  of  many 
who  called  themselves  theologians,  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
cloister  which  has  ever  made  her  abode  in  the  English  church, 
and  which  stands  ready  to  turn  the  revived  infellect  and  zeal  of 
that  church  into  the  monkish  spirit,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
do  the  largest  and  most  effectual  service  to  prevailing  unbeliefs 
With  the  decline  of  theology,  as  must  of  necessity  be  the  case, 
mental  and  metaphysical  science  had  also  declined,  and  in  their 
place  appeared  too  often  the  acute  pettifogger  in  the  service  of 
infidelity,  or  the  simpering  waiting-maid  in  the  service  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  science  of  Christianity.  And  some  of 
the  theologians  who  did  appear  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  in  a 
manly  armor,  cut  themselves  off  from  the  world  of  litemture  by 
their  clownish  and  unmannerly  style,  their  narrow  and  unscienti- 
fic spirit,  their  technical  formality,  their  scholastic  distinctions,  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  another  generation ;  or  were  repressed  in  their 
better  aspirations  by  the  frown  of  church  authority,  and  the  sanc- 
timonious horror  of  learned  but  monkish  bigots.     Theological  sci- 

*  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Introd.  Chap.  IV. 

*  "  Of  the  English  divines  in  general,  this  was  his  [Dr.  Arnold's]  deliberate 
opinion ; '  Why  is  it,*  he  said,  *  that  there  are  so  few  g^'^at  works  in  theology 
compared  with  any  other  subject  ?  Is  it  that  all  other  books  on  the  subject 
appear  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  Scriptures  ?  There  appears  to  me  in  all 
the  English  divines  a  want  of  believing  or  disbdiemng  anything,  because  it  is 
true  or  false.  Butler  is  indeed  a  noble  exception.'  As  he  excepted  Butler 
among  the  divines  of  a  later  period,  so  among  those  of  the  earlier  period,  he 
excepted  Hooker,  whose  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  as  a  whole,  he  regarded  with 
great  admiration,  though  with  great  dislike  of  parts  of  it.  <  I  long  to  see  some- 
thing which  should  solve  what  is  to  me  the  great  problem  of  Hooker's  mind. 
He  is  the  only  man  that  I  know,  who,  holding  with  his  whole  mind  and  soul 
the  idea  of  the  eternal  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  laws,  holds  with 
it  the  love  for  a  priestly  and  ceremonial  religion,  such  as  appears  in  the  Fiflh 
Book.'  "—Life  and  Cor.  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Chap.  VIII.  p.  296  Ist  Am.  ed.  See 
also  Arnold's  Misc.  Works,  <  The  Oxford  Maiignants.' 
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ence  was  avoided  as  a  dry  technicality,  or  rejected  as  a  stupid 
mystery,  or  mocked  at  for  its  conscious  impotence  and  its  whining 
ecdicltatioDs  for  the  public  regard.^ 

It  was  no  slight  service  that  Coleridge  rendered  to  theology  ^ 
when  he  stepped  into  this  arena,  to  restore  to  her  proper  place 
on  ihe  highest  throne  of  human  science,  the  honored  mi»tress  of 
hts  heart     He  himself  having  explored  all  the  departments  of 

^  We  are  awmre  that  to  many  thete  remarks  msj,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be 
dbnipeellbl  of  worthy  men,  ami  able  writers,  as  well  ss  in  their  fsneral  tone 
exa^pnted  and  sweeping.  We  yield  io  no  one  in  the  fenror  of  our  regard, 
for  those  eminent  men  in  the  chareh  and  among  the  disaeaters,  who  labored 
as  preachers  and  writers,  against  the  infidelity,  the  rationalism,  and  latitudina- 
rianion  of  their  tinoe,  and  who  left  their  impress  upon  their  generation.  It  is 
not  IB  the  order  of  natnre,  however,  when  a  great  reform  in  the  religious  life 
sf  a  people  oeeors,  after  so  great  a  degeneracy,  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land during  the  IBth  century,  that  it  should  commence  in  the  high  places  of 
literature  and  theology.  The  intellect  of  a  people  declines  with  its  piety,  and 
piety  must  first  be  enkindled  before  the  intellect  is  inrigorated.  Able  preachers 
and  practical  writers  will  appear  before  eminent  Christian  writers  and  thinkeni. 
it  would  howeTcr  be  mote  than  afiectation  to  conceal  the  opinion  we  hold, 
that  owing  to  the  fatal  genius  of  the  English  church,  blighting  and  misdirecting 
the  higheat  gifts  of  piety  and  talent  within  its  pale,  and  starring  and  ovsmw- 
i^  the  disaeaiers  out  of  it,  that  scientific  theology,  of  m«nly  and  earnest 
thinking  on  the  great  themes  of  revelation,  has  been  discountenanced  and  dit* 
eooraged  on  English  soil.  In  consequence,  English  literatare  and  English 
Ihteologj  hare  suffered  and  continae  to  suffer,  in  spite  of  all  the  ability  which 
in  aetiTe  at  this  moment,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  allegiance  to  God. 

We  add  alno  that  we  speak  not  of  this  or  that  sect,  but  of  the  whole  of  Ea> 
fiaad,  and  of  necemity  of  that  large  body  of  thinking  and  cultivated  roes  who 
are  trainied  in  the  universities,  and  nurtured  in  the  church,  and  to  whom  En- 
glish theology  so  long  owed  a  fearful  debt  through  her  apathy  and  negligence. 
We  speak  with  the  ideal  in  mind,  of  what  the  literature  of  a  Christian  nation 
ooght  to  lie,  so  rich  in  culture  and  so  abundant  in  genius ;  how  reverent  to- 
vpards  the  word  of  God,  how  believing  and  fervent  in  its  spirit,  how  elevated 
ma^  pcnifytng  in  its  tone,  while  yet  it  should  not  in  the  least  for  all  this,  fail  Is 
fin  itm  Apptopriaie  place  as  literature.    This  ideal  we  contrast  with  the  reality 
forced  opon  our  convictions,  in  the  actual  state  of  English  literature,  during  th9 
period   in  question.     We  speak  with  the  standard  in  our  eye,  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  place  which  Christian  theology  should  hold  in  the  literature  of  a 
great  Christiaa  empire  like  England  ;  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  manli- 
Mss  and  geweritj  of  the  discipline  of  its  youth  in  mental  and  moral  science  at 
its  unireimtiem  ;  and  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  intellectual  power  and  the 
toanuadioir  aw^y  of  its  theologians  whom  it  trained  in  its  cathedrals  and  clois- 
toed haJimm  aikd   wl^ova  it  austained  by  princely  revenues.    But  enough;  wa 
iemi  n  the  tooc  of  •P^'^^Sy*  remembering  a  Horsley  and  a  Hall,  Warburton, 
^^  ,      and  C?»xnpbell,  whose  memory  we  would  not  dislionor ;  we  check 
iJSerke  y  mpology  become  a  sharper  invective,  excited  by  the  evil  ia 

,  aonehea,  temt^  ^ 
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bmnan  knowledge,  having  shown  himself  a  master  of  the  highest 
culture  in  literature,  exalts  theology  as  the  end  of  all  study,  the 
Bible  as  the  noblest  of  all  books,  and  an  earnest  and  even  pas- 
sionate devotion  as  the  proper  inspiration  and  aim  of  every  think- 
ing man.  In  doing  this,  Coleridge  may  have  said  many  things 
gratuitously  obscure,  he  may  have  made  himself  ridiculously 
brave  and  contemptuous,  through  his  devotion  to  the  truth,  but  he 
certainly  spoke  to  the  intellect  and  wants  and  hearts  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  gained  a  hearing  and  a  homage  for  Christian  philos- 
ophy. Coleridge  had  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  literary  world  to 
be  denied  a  hearing.  He  compelled  that  world  to  listen,  notwith- 
standing the  long  and  fierce  outcry  of  his  opposers,  and  the  fool- 
ish occasion  which  he  too  often  gave  for  that  outcry.  He  spoke 
with  words  so  charmed  and  powerful  that  they  could  not  but 
listen,  and  as  they  listened  they  felt,  that  the  words  were  not  the 
words  of  a  priest  and  a  bigot,  but  of  a  man  and  a  thinker.  It  is 
sad  that  professed  theologians  have  not  more  carefully  studied 
the  minds  of  the  men  of  their  day,  and  sought  to  be  heard  for  the 
truth  by  the  mass  of  the  educated,  in  a  language  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  republic  of  letters,  instead  of  talking  always  like 
preachers  and  in  the  technics  of  the  pulpit^  Channing  knew 
and  did  better ;  and  hence  his  reputation  and  his  influence;  a 
reputation  which  must  decline,  when  at  a  review,  the  world  be- 
comes aware  of  the  poverty  and  fewness  of  his  ideas,  the  impo- 
tence of  his  logic,  with  his  want  of  severe  science  and  of  a  satis- 
fying theology. 
^  Another  service  which  Coleridge  rendered  theology,  was  the 
assertion  of  the  indispensable  importance  to  the  theologian  of  a 
sound  and  sdentific  philosophy  of  man.  Indeed  it  is  on  the  field 
of  mental  and  moral  science  that  Christian  theology  joins  herself 
to  the  world  of  thinking  men,  and  commands  their  attention  and 
secures  their  homage.  It  was  by  awakening  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  narrow  range  of  the  philosophy  current  in  England  and 
its  superficial  spirit,  and  by  seeking  to  introduce  a  better  system, 
that  he  rested  his  hopes  for  a  thorough  vindication  of  Christian 
truth.    We  can  hardly  credit  or  do  justice  to  the  low  state  of  the- 

'  Of  living  theologian!,  Chalmers  may  ba  named  as  the  most  illastrioas  ex- 
ception to  these  remarks,  and  hence  his  power  and  usefulness.  We  lament 
that  the  career  of  the  trulj  gpreat  Edward  Irving,  did  not  fulfil  his  early  aims 
and  brilliant  promise,  not  so  much  in  respect  to  severe  theology,  as  to  the  elo- 
qaeot  and  powerful  enforcement  of  Christian  truth  on  the  cultivated  men  of 
his  time. 
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Qb|^  adence  in  the  English  chnich,  at  this  period.  Its  nata- 
nlth^logy  might  l>e  comprehended  in  the  proposition,  *'  design 
proves  a  designer.*'  Its  defence  of  the  Christian  revelation,  in 
the  assertion,  "  men  snpernatureliy  commissioned  have  wrought 
miiacles "  and  its  dogmatic  theology  might  be  snmmed  up  in  a 
few  hadmeyed  common-places,  and  proof-texts  slavishly  trans- 
nutted  from  other  generations,  with  hardly  a  scnitiny  of  the  just^ 
ness  of  their  interpretation. 

In  opposition  to  this  dead  sea  of  heartless  and  laay  belief.  Cole-  * 
ndge  boldly  and  tnily  asserted,  that  Christianity  was  its  own  best 
evidence,  and  for  this  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  sad  in- 
fidel But  without  greatly  regarding  this,  he  declared  likewise 
that  Christianity  to  be  seen  to  be  true,  must  be  thoroughly  scanned 
as  a  system  of  truth  and  of  provisions  for  the  wants  of  men.  But 
in  order  to  be  seen  as  such,  man  must  be  known  in  his  nature,  his 
capacities,  his  guilt,  and  certain  great  troths  concerning  God 
which  are  known  to  man  by  the  reason  and  assumed  by  him  as 
the  basis  of  all  his  moral  judgments  and  of  his  religious  faith. 
These  are  to  be  studied,  earnestly  and  in  the  Spirit  of  trae  science, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  vindication  of  Christian  truth. 
When,  too,  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  particular  doc- 
trines of  this  revelation,  we  are  to  carry  into  the  investigation  the 
most  acute  analysis,  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  logic  in  defini- 
tion and  argument,  and  the  purest  love  of  scientific  troth.  The- 
ok^  pursued  on  such  principles,  he  rightly  judged,  would  first  of 
all  be  respected,  and  instead  of  uttering  apologies  to  the  learned 
riawpn,  would  give  to  them  laws.  The  thoroughness  of  its  pro- 
cesses would  invigomte  the  intellect  and  give  tone  to  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  educated,  while  the  startling  truths  which  are 
revealed  in  man's  being,  and  the  solemn  verities  which  a  scien- 
tific philosophy  unveils,  would  quicken  and  convict  the  con- 
adence  and  prepare  it  to  greet  the  revelations  and  assistances 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

That  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  we  have  not  the  least 
donbt     Still  there  has  existed  a  strong  fear  of  all  scientific  or 
philosophical  theology  as  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesas.     Many  grave  cautions  have  been  uttered  on  this 
sabject     We  would  that  every  one  who  utters  them  could  feel 
M merely  that  they  are  anile,  for  then  they  would  be  harmless, 
bat  that  they  do  a  positive  mischief,  and  are  the  direct  pro- 
dacers  of  &   cootemptuous  infidelity.     For  first,  it  is  the  plain- 
est of  ail   AictSy  that   these  declaimers  against  philosophy  in 
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religion,  do  in  the  same  brenth  hug  the  remnants  of  an  old  phi- 
losophy in  the  shape  of  definitions  or  aiguments.  Secondly, 
the  true  way  to  out  off  theology  from  its  hold  upon  thinking  men, 
is  to  deny  its  connection  with  and  its  allegiance  to  science  at 
large ;  and  thirdly,  the  attempt  to  do  without  science,  is  suicidal 
and  vain.  The  very  arguments  against  its  use  will  be  found.to 
be  scientific.  The  attempt  to  define  your  opinions,  to  firsme  your 
definitions  and  to  construct  your  aiguments,  will  lead  you  at  once 
to  philosophizing,  so  that  the  only  alternative  Is  either  not  to  think 
at  all,  or  to  think  strongly  and  boldly.  It  is  but  too  evident  that 
some  of  the  declaimers  against  philosophy  give  themselves  up  to 
the  former  alternative,  with  a  very  meek  snbmissiveness. 

But  theology  to  be  scientific  must  be  bold  and  free.  In  impos« 
ing  upon  it  the  obligation  to  be  philosophical,  Coleridge  asserted 
fbr  theology  the  privilege  to  be  fVee.  He  did  not  encourage  it  to 
be  rash  or  irreverent  or  libertine,  but  he  demanded  fbr  it  the  right 
to  derive  from  every  premise  the  conclusions  which  were  in* 
volved  in  that  premise,  and  to  make  reasoning  in  theology  follow 
the  laws  of  reasoning  in  anything  beside.  He  could  not  but  de- 
spise  the  hollow  subterfuges,  the  unfair  expedients,  the  reasoning 
to  the  ear  rather  than  the  mind,  and  the  special  pleading  by  whick 
the  theology  of  the  rouem^  fills  up  so  many  deep  gulfs  and  dodges 
the  force  of  so  many  cogent  arguments. 

But  while  his  theology  was  free,  it  was  eminently  conservative, 
or  because  it  was  conservative,  it  could  afiford  to  be  free.  It  was 
conservative,  in  laying  broadly  and  deeply  its  premises  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  or  as  he  would  call  it,  the  practical  reason, 
by  asserting  the  degeneracy  and  ruin  of  this  nature,  not  indeed 
by  propounding  absurdities,  but  by  probing  deeply  into  the  wound. 
On  this  basis  with  his  grand  and  worthy  justification,  on  grounds 
of  reason,  of  the  moral  glory  of  a  reigning  God,  he  could  not  but 
provide  for  a  Christian  theology,  which  in  its  practical  essentials 
was  true.  Having  done  this  he  could  afford  to  leave  non-essen- 
tials which  were  questioned,  to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
could  affijrd  also  to  do  justice  to  the  difficulties  of  every  such  mat^ 
ter.  It  is  such  theologians  as  seem  not  to  recognize  the  differ* 
ence  between  a  cobweb  and  a  corner-stone,  who  cry: 

^'  Toach  not  a  cobweb  in  St.  Paul's, 
Lest  the  whole  dome  should  fall/' 

It  was  conservative  and  liberal,  too,  from  the  principle  asserted 
80  often  by  him,  that  *<  Christianity  is  not  a  scheme  of  philosophy 
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bnt  a  life ;  that  it  is  not  a  phflonoiAy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  living  N 
process."  While  tbe  student  is  to  be  instracted,  in  the  schools,  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  science  (^  theology,  he  is  sent  out  of  the 
schools  to  learn  what  Christianity  is  as  a  practical  system.  The 
iRead  of  life  may  be  analyzed  in  the  labcNratory,  hot  it  is  to  be 
eaten  at  the  table.  So  the  novitiate  in  theology  is  not  suffered  to 
content  himself  with  the  highest  attainments  or  tha  most  dexter- 
«»  mastery  of  logic,  hot  is  sent  to  another  school  for  the  highest 
and  best  of  learning.  How  many  zealous  defenders  of  orthodoxy 
are  slow  to  adopt  this  distinction.  To  admit  it  would  be  to  lower 
the  estimate  of  their  favorite  opinions,  would  be  to  admit  that 
these  forms  of  words  are  not  the  very  gist  and  essence  of  the  in- 
q>ired  word.  How  carefully  do  such  make  the  existence  of 
piety  to  depend  upon  the  reception  of  their  Jonrnda^  and  make 
the  rejection  of  their  theory  a  test  and  evidence  of  depravity. 
While  then  for  the  appropriate  objects  and  ends  of  theology 
proper.  Coleridge  made  theology  scientific  and  free,  he  made  her 
secondary  to  the  greatest  and  the  immediate  object  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  revelation.  Not  only  did  he  do  this,  bnt  he  made  the  living* 
experience  of  the  Christian  to  be  a  most  important  source  of  in- 
struction as  the  mateiial  of  theology,  giving  reality  to  its  specu- 
lations, presenting  things  in  place  of  theories,  and  causing  the  liv- 
ing and  present  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears  of  the  man 
himself  to  contribute  interest  and  materials  to  his  reasonings. 
Urns  did  he  make  the  piety  of  the  Christian  subservient  to  the 
highest  accomplishments  of  the  student 

This  distinction  between  the  speculative  and  practical  views 
of  the  theologian,  while  it  was  congenial  to  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  ardent  piety,  was  also  used  by  him  as  the  basis  of  a  char- 
itable toleration.  It  enabled  htm  to  conceive  that  a  man's  spec- 
nktive  system  might  be  sadly  deficient  and  false,  while  yet  his 
practical  views  might  be  just  and  safe.  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of* 
his,  that  "  Unitarianism  could  not  be  Christianity,  but  Unitarians 
might  be  Christians;"  for  no  man  can  tell  what  view  of  religious 
truth  another  might  take  when  he  applied  it  to  his  own  use,  nor 
under  what  ignorance  or  prejudice  or  unhappy  association^i  an  im- 
portant doctrine  of  the  creed  might  be  so  clouded,  as  to  be  reject- 
ed without  moral  depravity  as  the  cause. 

This  distinction  is  very  different  from  that  liberalism,  which 
rather  deserves  the  name  of  libertinism,^  which  makes  all  forms 

'  H»  pfotesC  against  the  ind'tflTerence  to  reltgiouB  opinionB  which  web  wo 
^KfMknt  in  the  bightfr  litafary  eifele«,  and  which  was  foalared  with  a  daring 
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of  failh  iadifierentt  because  it  is  eqnally  heartless  towards  all  It 
provides  for  the  most  earnest  vigilance  against  every  false  state- 
ment and  insufficient  explanation,  as  being,  if  not  an  immediate, 
yet  a  slow  poison  to  the  life  of  the  church.  It  inculcates  the 
most  earnest  zeal  and  the  most  active  energy  in  the  propagation 
of  our  own  opinions,  while  it  forbids  us  to  judge  nnfkvorably  of 
the  character  of  the  man  who  differs  fVom  us.  The  adoption  of 
it  by  the  differing  theologians  of  the  day,  would  give  them  new 
zeal  and  diligence  in  the  discovery  and  propagation  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  while  it  would  secure  to  them  all  a  sweet- 
er temper  towards  their  neighbors. 

We  name  another  service  which  Coleridge  has  rendered  to 
theological  science,  the  assertion  of  the  following  principle,  which 
we  give  in  his  own  language.  *'  Tlie  following  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  as  a  safe  and  useful  rule  in  religious  inquiries.  Ideas 
that  derive  their  origin  and  substance  from  the  moral  being,  and 
to  the  reception  of  which  as  true  objectively^  (i.  e.  as  corresponding 
to  a  reality  out  of  the  human  mind,)  we  are  determined  by  a 
practical  interest  exclusively,  may  not  like  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative positions  be  pressed  into  all  their  possible  logical  conse- 
quences."^ Jli&  to  Reflection,  pp.  108,  9.  Tlie  same  principle  is 
differently  applied  by  him  in  the  following  woids.  ^  From  these 
premises  I  proceeded  to  dmw  the  following  conclusions.  First, 
that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existence  of  an  infinite  yet 
self*oonaciottB  Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground  the  irration- 
ality of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  arguments,  which  would 
equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which  we  had  allowed  to  be 
real  Seoondly,  that  whatever  is  deducible  from  the  admission  of 
a  seff-cmnprehei^ding  and  creative  spirit  may  be  legitimat^y  used 
IB  proof  of  atie  pombi^  of  any  further  mystery  concerning  the 
divine  nature." — LU,  Ltfe,  p.  120, 2nd  Am.  ed.  We  should  express 
the  prinoifde  thus :  That  when  we  are  fully  possessed  of  the  pre- 

that  to  a  man,  familiar  with  things  as  they  are  now,  might  seem  almost  incredi- 
ble, was  earnest  and  passionate,  so  earnest  and  passionate,  as  to  ha ?e  been  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  his  great  unpopularity.  Of  himself  and  his  position 
he  aayt : 

'*  'TIS  triM  that  passionate  lor  ancient  truths 

And  honoring  with  religioes  lot e  the  great 

Of  elder  limes,  he  hated  to  ezoessi 

With  an  anqaiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  an  hollow  age, 

fiver  idolatrous,  and  changing  e?er 

Ito  worthleMi  idoU."— 7<rai«le##  EpUapk. 
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mises  in  legard  to  any  point,  we  may  push  those  premkes  to 
their  legitimate  and  logical  oondottion.  There  is  no  danger  in 
logic,  then,  bat  it  is  to  be  followed  wherever  it  may  lead  as.  Bat 
wherever  we  are  not  masters  of  the  premises,  we  may  reason 
only  from  what  we  know.  If  what  we  know  is  determined  by 
a  moral  necessity  and  is  an  act  of  faith,  we  may  not  push  that 
of  which  we  are  not  masters  to  any  conclusion,  nor  may  we  ad- 
mit objections  which  are  directed  against  what  we  do  not  thor- 
oughly know.  This  principle  would  silence  every  objection 
agaiAfit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
perfectly  aware  that  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  about  which 
we  reason,  i  e.  Deity,  there  are  difficulties,  yea,  so-called  contra- 
dictions as  great  as  any  which  this  doctrine  presents,  bat  which 
we  are  forced  to  set  aside,  by  a  higher  necessity  of  evidence. 
We  believe  in  God  because  we  must  be  true  to  evidence  in  spite 
of  these  objections  and  almost  impossibilities.  On  sufficient  evi- 
dence then  we  may  affirm  of  the  same  existence,  Tri-unity.  This 
principle  would  rule  out  of  court  all  metaphysicai  objections 
sgainst  the  sovereignty  and  electing  purpose  of  God,  if  it  were 
needed  for  this  service.  So  also  it  would  greatly  limit  the  free- 
dom and  range  of  our  speculation  in  respect  to  the  origin  oi  evil, 
sad  make  them,  as  they  ought  to  be,  negative  and  hypotheticaL 
Its  operation  might  be  unfortunate  in  its  influence  on  some  New 
England  speculations,  and  might  dissipate  some  fears  of  fatal  er- 
ror in  respect  to  points  which  are  placed  forever  out  of  the  reach 
of  positive  science.' 

'  The  quotations  which  we  have  given,  must  be  seen  in  their  place  and  lead 
ia  their  connection,  to  be  appreciated.  The  first  relates  to  metaphysical  rea- 
sonings in  respect  to  election,  the  second  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  fact  ts  not  often  sufficiently  heeded  by  theologians,  that  in  regard  to  the 
groanda  of  our  faith  and  the  fundamental  truths  of  all  religion,  there  is  never 
evidence  strictly  demonstrative,  but  it  is  always  moral.  Indeed,  to  one  who 
understands  logic  in  its  largest  sense,  it  is  clear  it  must  be  so.  Demonstrative 
reason  presupposes  a  premise,  and  is  deductive  from  that  premise.  Demon- 
stration in  theology,  is  possible  in  reasoning  to  its  dependent  and  secondary 
Iraths.  But  in  proving  its  first  truths,  we  are  as  it  were,  seeking  our  premi- 
ses, and  of  coarse  our  reasoning  is  inductive.  Of  most  of  these  religious  truths, 
it  is  /baud  to  be  tiae  that  they  are  attended  by  difficulties,  and  in  resting  up- 
on ibem  we  naake  as  it  were  our  choice  of  evils.  We  are  Theisls,  rather  than 
AtbeistM  or  Pantheists,  strictly  speaking,  not  because  there  are  no  arguments 

for  Atheism  and  Pantheism,  but  because  there  are  more  and  higher  for  The- 

isin.    Hence  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  faith. 
When  we  rest   oo  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  Gnd,  we  find  on  reflection, 

that  we  hare  received  a  truth  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  as  to  conceive 
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It  sboQld  be  observed,  however,  that  it  gives  no  license  to  the- 
ology  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  to  affirm  one  thing  in  the  pre- 
mise  and  to  deny  it  in  the  conclusion.  In  respect  to  all  subjects, 
on  which  consciousness  furnishes  the  facts,  as  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  sin,  the  competence  of  man  to  do  all  that  God  requires 
of  hiiD,  and  the  fact  of  human  freedom,  definitions  are  to  be  re- 
spected, and  a  rigid  logic  is  to  be  enforced,  because  the  defini- 
tions are  complete  and  logic  is  appropriate.  Sin  and  duty  and 
freedom  are  quite  witliin  the  reach  of  human  reasoning,  and  here 
reasoning  should  hold  to  a  strict  account  those  who  would  trans- 
gress her  rales  and  dodge  her  influences. 

We  refer  this  distinction  to  Coleridge,  not  because  it  has  not 
been  acted  on  by  other  philosophers,  bat  because  we  have 
nowhere  seen  it  so  clearly  stated,  and  so  strongly  conceived,  as 
by  him.  Were  it  rigidly  enforced ;  could  its  lines  be  drawn  deep 
and  inefifaceable  through  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysical  the- 
ology, it  would  bring  to  pass  most  healthful  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. The  mysteries  of  this  theology  would  cease  to  per- 
plex us,  not  because  we  should  have  mastered  them,  nor  because 
we  should  have  been  forced  to  retire  in  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment after  many  a  trial,  but  because  we  should  know  tvhy  and 

of  in  all  its  parts,  nay,  the  instant  we  attempt  to  reason  on  the  parts  of  the  con- 
ception, and  neglect  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  parts  of  it  which  we  cannot 
compass,  we  are  led  to  conclusions  which  destroy  and  render  impossible  the 
existence  about  which  we  reason.  Existence  in  all  our  knowledge  of  it  and 
notions  of  it,  in 7oWes  the  beginning  to  exist.  If  we  reason  in  respect  to  ex- 
istence, as  predicated  of  the  Deity  as  involving  this  conception,  as  we  sh&ll 
be  likely  to  do,  if  we  reason  at  all,  we  can  in  an  instant  prove  that  there  not 
only  does  not,  but  that  there  cannot  exist  such  a  being  as  God,  i.  e.  a  God  ex- 
isting without  beginning  to  exist,  ft  is  with  the  highest  reason,  then,  that  we 
conclude  that  a  being  whose  existence  contradicts  and  shocks  all  our  previous 
<>onceptioiis  of  existence,  may  have  that  existence  in  a  Tri-unity,  even  if  exist' 
ence  in  this  pecaliar  way,  does  also  contradict  and  shock  our  previous  concep- 
tions ;  that  the  God  in  respect  to  whom  we  understand  not,  how  he  exists,  may 
also  exist  in  a  way  which  we  do  not  understand.  And  if  the  poverty  of  human 
language,  or  rather  the  poverty  of  human  conception,  as  the  stuff  out  of  which 
language  is  made,  forces  God  to  reveal  this  doctrine,  and  man  to  speak  of  it  in 
propositions  which  in  one  way  may  be  shown  to  be  contradictory, — is  that  man  a 
philosopher  who  asks,  whether  three  can  be  one  and  one  can  be  three,  and  makes 
that  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  his  argument  against  the  Trinity  ?  Why 
does  he  not  ask  as  well,  whether  a  being  can  exist,  and  not  begin  to  exist?  If 
(or  the  difficulties  of  the  case  he  is  an  ^nti-Trinitarian^  why  not  for  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  case  be  an  Jlntl'Tkeistf  We  suppose  that  the  positive  proof  is 
soiBcient,  and  that  our  objector  says,  as  is  so  often  said,  the  doctrine  is  impos^ 
sibls  under  any  amount  of  evidence. 
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hum  far  tkcy  waro  beyond  our  iMoh.  On  tlie  otker  hand,  those 
tmths  which  we  ean  eoaipttia  wookL  be  boldly  canvassed  and 
stKMigly  affiraied. 

Coleridge  again  deserves  high  credit  for  having  seiaed  the  ^ 
nght  method  in  theo&ogical  inquiry,  especially  in  oondncting  the 
ligament  for  the  troth  and  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  rsvela- 
tisa.  We  have  already  hinted  at  this  method.  It  seeks  to  vin- 
dicate Chxistiamty  from  its  very  nature  and  essential  principles, 
ss  adapted  U>  man.  Of  course  it  first  learns  what  that  nature  is, 
what  are  its  rektkms  to  God,  what  is  its  guilt  and  what  are  its 
wants.  In  mising  these  questions,  it  supposes  that  they  are  ca- 
pable  of  being  answered,  of  being  answered  satisfactorily,  of  be- 
ing stiongiy  and  urgently  answered.  Then  it  supposes,  that  that 
which  claims  to  be  Christianity,  is  capable  of  being  clearly  nn* 
decstood,  as  a  practical  system,  in  the  hving  realities  which  it 
decfaues,  in  the  pteroises  which  it  proffers,  and  in  the  mere  experl* 
encing  its  ccmsolationB  and  its  pow^,  whose  words  it  records  and 
whose  hearts  it  opens  to  view.  It  would  first  settle  the  ques- 
tiui  whether  it  meets  these  wants  of  man,  and  steps  in  to  sup* 
ply  his  need  betee  it  would  raise  any  other.  The  other  ques* 
tioBs  in  respect  to  Us  historic  truth,  the  credibility  of  its  miiades 
sod  the  nature  and  proof  of  Scriptuml  inspimtion,  it  would  leave 
shme,  %ot  the  time,  or  rather  it  would  gather  light  and  aid  to  all 
these,  from  what  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  in  itself.  These 
questions  depend  for  their  strongest  evidence  upon  the  nature  of 
the  truth  about  which  they  are  concerned.  This  truth  gives  them 
their  interest  and  adjusts  their  claims. 

Coleridge  had  learned  this  from  his  own  eKperiences.  He 
himself  had  struggled  through  the  "  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night," 
oppressed  by  its  darimess  and  stifled  by  its  thin  and  deadly  air. 
From  an  irreligious  and  almost  atheistic  Socialism,  through  a  ^ 
vapid  finmanitariamsm,  and  a  still  more  dreary  metaphysic 
Fluith^m,  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je* 
SOS,  and  embraced  it  with  the  total  energy  of  his  sonL  This 
troth  he  had  justified  to  himself  by  the  method  described,  and 
having  threaded  and  cut  this  path  for  himself  through  the  snare 
of  thorny  speculation,  he  commended  it  to  others  with  impassion- 
ed fervor.  *^  Evidences  of  Christianity !  I  am  weary  of  the 
word.  Make  a  man  feel  the  imwU  of  it ;  rouse  him,  if  you  can, 
to  the  self-knowledge  of  his  need  of  it ;  and  you  may  safely  trust 
ittoks  own  evidence,  remembering  only  the  express  declaration 
afChtist:  No  maa  cometh  to  me  unless  the  Esther  leadeth  him.*' 

12» 
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The  jnstkse  of  this  reproach,  and  the  earnestness  with  wfaidi 
Coleridge  strove  in  the  defence  of  this  method  of  proof,  can  be 
appreciated  by  those  only  who  understand  the  views  then  cor* 
rent  in  the  church  of  England. 

Two  parties  then  divided  the  church,  the  Old  Churchman,  to 
whose  mind  the  final  cause  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  was  the  establishment  of  the  (diurch  of  Eng- 
land and  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  who  limited  the 
moral  revelation  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  and 
a  title  to  which  was  to  be  attained  by  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  assured  in  the  eucharist.  This  class  of  men  holding  in  their 
Christianity  views  of  morality  and  religion,  which  a  Platonist  or 
Stoic  would  have  rejected  for  their  contemptible  shallowness, 
would  of  course  reject  those  views  of  natural  religion,  which 
Coleridge  propounded,  as  being  more  than  they  believed  revela- 

^  tion  to  include.  They  branded  him  as  a  mystic,  for  his  piety,  and 
as  an  infidel,  for  denying  that  the  Bible  did  not  reveal,  but  pre- 
supposed the  doctrines  of  immortality,  and  that  of  man's  respon- 

^  sibiitty.  On  the  other  hand  were  the  evangelical  school,  men 
faithful  and  true  in  their  place,  but  many  of  them  too  busy  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  difficulties  of  infidelity,  or 
too  contemptuous  of  infidels  as  a  "graceless  crew,"  to  do  justice 
to  their  wants,  or  too  unscientific  to  care  for  method  and  science 
in  theology.  Both  together  were  a  degenerate  race,  when  com- 
pared with  the  heroes  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James. 

In  our  own  country  the  degeneracy  was  not  so  great  A  bet- 
ter theology  was  with  us.  Other  views  of  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity here  prevailed,  and  far  higher  and  more  thorough  methods 
of  defending  Christian  truth.  But  even  here,  there  was  too  little 
knowledge  of  the  true  method  of  defending  the  gospel.  We 
have  not  depended  on  Coleridge  for  all  that  has  been  learned  on 
this  subject  Our  own  New-England  theology  is  in  its  nature 
metaphysical  and  scientific,  and  has  never  forgotten  that  a  thing 
to  stand,  must  have  something  to  stand  upon ;  that  Christianity 
supposes  a  conscience  and  a  moral  nature.  But  even  with  us, 
while  a  fearful  rationalism  is  eating  away  at  the  very  h^art  of 
society,  accomplished  in  its  culture,  extensive  in  its  reading, 
acute  in  its  detection  of  fallacies  and  prompt  to  expose  them, 
and  laying  hold  of  much  of  the  literary  taste  and  talent  among 
us,  it  is  mournful  to  think  how  few  who  call  themselves  theolo- 
gians, know  or  care  anything  about  it    They  will  not  care,  be- 
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cause  it  is  eaam  to  cty  infidel,  than  it  is  to  vanquish  the  infidel 
They  will  not  know,  beoaose  it  would  make  their  heads  ache  to 
Btady  Sfiinoaa  and  Stnuiss.  And  so  they  easily  resign  the  whole 
sffiur  to  the  interposition  of  heavenly  grace;  fivgetting  that 
when  this  giace  overthrew  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Jew,  and  the 
philoaophism  of  the  Gre^  it  was  by  the  logic  of  Paul,  as  he  ar- 
gaed  with  both,  and  overcame  them  too. 

The  actual  inflaence  of  Coleridge  against  the  infidelity  of  his 
dsy,  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  studied  neglect,  the  bitter  con* 
lempt,  and  the  ignoiant  prejudices  which  were  anrayed  against 
iun  in  the  church  and  out  of  it  But  that  it  wrought  a  good 
work,  we  do  not  doubt  He  records  himself  as  hearing,  that  an 
eminent  man  who  had  read  his  views  of  the  argument  for  mira- 
des,  leaped  up  in  eotasy,  exclaiming :  **  Thank  God,  I  am  forced  ' 
to  be  an  infidel  no  longer."  He  speaks  also  of  his  intensely 
painful  regrets,  on  hearing  that  Shelly  in  the  last  months  of  his 
Itfe,  when  troubled  with  conflicting  thoughts  and  fears,  had  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  no  man  but  Coleridge  could  resolve  his 
doubts,  and  guide  his  mind  ari^t  To  the  influence  of  Cole* 
ridge's  conversations  and  his  writings,  may  be  traced  much  of 
die  dawn  and  progress  of  a  better  theology  and  philosophy, 
among  the  educated  classes  of  England. 

Indeed,  with  all  the  drawbacks  to  his  influence  from  circum- 
stances and  from  his  own  modes  of  thinking  and  writing,  he 
could  not  but  be  felt  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  genius,  a 
po^t  of  splendid  fame,  and  eloquent  as  a  writer  of  prose.  He 
was  a  layman,  with  no  preferment  to  covet  or  to  win,  and  writing 
ss  a  man  to  his  fellow  man,  with  whom  he  would  cherish  the 
strongest  sympathy,  as  with  a  fellow  inquirer  concerning  God  and 
eternity.  He  had  that  pecnhar  charm,  and  power  in  these  rea- 
sonings which  he  so  often  lacked  in  others,  of  putting  himself  in 
the  place  of  those  with  whom  he  reasoned,  of  understanding  their 
difficulties  and  sympathizing  with  their  feelings.  He  showed 
the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  fair,  open,  conceding,  boldly  facing  all 
real  difficulties  and  taking  no  theological  advantages,  and  yet  the 
ardor  of  a  seraph  asserting  the  dignity  of  holiness,  the  emptiness 
of  sio,  the  weakness  and  guilt  of  man,  the  hoUowness  of  his  self- 
viDDgfat  system  of  righteousness,  and  the  divine  fitness  of  Chris- 
danity  as  a  gift  "worthy  of  God,  and  a  blessed  boon  to  man.^ 


'  Dr.  Arnold  writes  thnn  to  Coleridge '•  nephew  :  "  I  have  just  got  the  fourth 
Tolame  of  yoar  oncle^B  literaiy  remains,  which  makes  me  regard  him  with 
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We  might  tpeetfy  other  gwcnl  senrioes  randered  by  Coleridge 
ID  theology.  Heve  we  think  was  his  great  strength.  Bnt  we 
must  ikioeed  to  the  next  dMsioa  of  oar  inquiries. 

^  We  are  now  to  oonsider  Coleridge  as  a  thedogian,  properiy  so 
oalled;  L  e.  as  an  exponndor  and  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christiaa  Soriptores,  Here  we  might  anticipate  that  he  would 
fiul ;  at  least  we  might  expect  that  he  would  not  fulfil  the  high 
anticq)ations»  raised  flom  his  splendid  and  various  genius.  We 
have  already  remarked  of  him,  that  he  never  produced  finished 
works,  that  all  his  pioducts  are  unproviaatorff,  with  a  mixture  of 
genius  and  guessing,  of  thoughts  comprehensive,  striking  and 
tme,  and  of  fiuicies,  wild,  nnfounded  and  caprieious.  What  he 
might  have  produced,  had  he  given  himself  time,  and  subdued 
his  power  to  the  yoke  of  selfnuiqieoting  patience,  of  a  scrutinizing 
analysis  and  of  an  elaboratie  revision,  is  quite  another  matter. 

0  The  aim  of  Coleridge  as  a  theotogian  was  noUe.  It  was  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  It  was  to  show  that  "the 
Christiatt  fhith  is  tibe  perfection  of  human  reason,"  or  in  other 
words  that  all  its  truths  fall  in  with  reason,  as  far  as  she  is  com- 
petent to  judge,  and  that  when  Christianity  presents  new  truths, 
it  is  only  when  reason  is  at  loss,  and  feels  her  wants  and  rejoices 
in  the  assistance  of  a  guide  and  helper.  He  would  approach 
Christianity  as  a  philosophical  inquirer,  recognizing  all  the  facts 
in  man's  condition--4iis  moral  nature  in  the  rigor  and  severity  of 
its  demands,  his  guilt,  his  consdons  weakness,  all  as  justified  by 
and  enforoed  upon  his  convicted  reason,  and  by  this  means  would 
lead  philosophy  to  find  herself,  before  she  should  know  it,  *'  hang- 
ing out  signals  of  distress  as  she  approached  the  borders  of  a  con- 
tenninous  theology."  This  last  was  all  that  Coleridge  proposed 
to  attempt  in  the  **  Aids  to  Beflection,"  his  only  strictly  theologi- 
cal work.  He  had  proposed  to  do  more  before  he  should  die — to 
prepare  an  elaborate  work,  in  which  Christianity  should  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  rather  than  defended  negatively ;  but  the  oomple* 

greater  admiration  than  ever.  He  aeeme  to  hold  that  point  which  1  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  find  in  any  of  our  English  divines,  and  the  want  of  which  so 
mars  my  pleasure  in  reading  them.  Uia  mind  is  at  once  rich  and  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  and  critical ;  while  the  ^of  is  so  pure  and  so  lively  all  the 
while.  He  seems  to  me  to  love  troth  really,  and  therefore  troth  presented  her- 
self to  him  not  negatively,  as  she  does  to  many  minds,  who  can  see  that  tbe 
objections  against  her  are  unfounded  and  therefore  that  she  is  to  be  received  ; 
but  she  filled  him,  as  it  were  heart  and  mind,  imbuing  him  with  her  very  self^ 
so  that  all  his  being  comprehended  her  fully  and  loved  her  ardently ;  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  true  wisdom." — L^eand  Corretpomdmu^  Chap.  IX. 
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tkm  of  this  woik  waa  one  of  the  many  thtogs  which  he  never 
ftchieved. 

The  error  of  Coleridge  as  a  theologian,  which  we  first  name^  ^ 
was  that  of  seeking  in  the  Scriptures  truth  strictly  and  appropri- 
ately philosophical  It  is  one  thing  to  seek  to  express  and  to 
justify  philosophically  the  tniths  which  the  Scriptures  reveal,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  ose  certain 
teems  in  the  same  strict  and  scientific  sense  in  which  you  employ 
theoL  No  man  can  take  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  theok)gy 
without  doing  the  former.  Every  scheme  of  theology  proposes 
it  Every  theological  professor  makes  the  attempt  However 
mach  be  may  decry  philosophy  in  theology,  and  however  un» 
skilfully  he  may  mingle  reasoning  and  assertion,  science  and 
proof-texts,  he  does  yet  attempt  to  be  a  philosopher.  This  phi* 
ksophy  must  progress.  For  as  the  knowledge  of  man  advances^ 
so  will  the  truths  of  Christianity  receive  new  light  and  illustra- 
tion. As  the  nomenclature  of  moral  and  mental  science  is 
videned  and  made  more  precise,  so  will  scriptural  truths  be 
translated  into  these  technical  terms.  But  on  the  other  hand,  * 
the  carrying  phik>sophy  into  the  Scriptures,  by  foisting  sdentifie 
terms  into  the  place  of  figurative  and  popular  language,  or  by 
dexterously  or  violently  thrusting  under  a  word  which  is  spelled 
with  the  same  letters,  a  term  strictly  metaphysical,  this  is  to  spoil 
the  Scriptures,  if  it  is  not  to  spoil  the  man  through  "  philoscq>hy 
and  vain  deceit"  This  waa  done  by  C<^eridge  in  a  singer  in-^ 
eonsisteocy  with  certain  maxims  of  his  own  to  the  contrary.  This 
was  done  by  President  Edwards  not  a  little.  We  cmve  the  pardon, 
while  weMiyUiis,  of  those  zealous  Edwardeans  who  never  read 
Edwards,  and  who  of  course  will  think  that  we  do  him  injustice. 
So  did  Emmons  with  a  high  hand.  It  is  almost  impossible  that 
any  metaphysician  should  wholly  avoid  it  Through  his  fanul* 
iarity  with  abstract  phraseology,  it  seems  to  him  as  plain  as  a 
popular  language,  so  that  he  unconsciously  interohanges  the  one 
fi>r  the  other.  When  a  philosof  her  reads  the  Scriptures  he  can 
hardly  avoid  doing  it  through  his  metaphysical  eye-glass. 

We  contend  as  earnestly  as  Coleridge  ever  did,  for  a  most  ' 
thorough  philosophical  training,  in  order  to  form  an  accomplished 
theologian.^    We  respond  most  heartily  to  all  that  the  accom- 

^  Thii  oecenity  would  arise  if  from  no  other  cause,  from  the  fact,  that  everj 

tUflker  will  endetLVor  to  make  all  his  knowledge  consistent  with  itself,  and  to 

JBttifr  ha  religioua  belief,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  his  belief  in  respect  to 

neatal  ukd  phyflical  phenomena.    If  perchance  he  should  adopt  Yiews  in  ro- 
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pHshed  edftor  of  Cdleridge  has  said  on  tMs  sabject  in  his  Prehmi- 
nary  Essay.  Bnt  when  he  says  that  **  the  apostles  John  and  Paul 
Were,  in  the  Tiew  of  this  system  of  philosophy,  the  most  rational 
of  all  writers,  and  the  New  Testament  the  most  philosophical  of 
til  books'*  we  mnst  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement,  in  ^e  sense 
in  which  he  and  Coleridge  would  understand  it  The  New  Tes- 
tament, so  fhr  from  being  a  philosophical  book,  has  not,  so  far  as 
ftirm  and  style  are  concerned,  a  particle  of  philosophy  in  it  This 
li  its  gk>ry,  its  beanty,  its  adaptation  to  universal  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  connncing  evidences  of  its  divine  origin ;  that  uttering 
truths  the  most  profound,  and  in  such  wonderful  profusion,  every 
one  of  which  has  been  for  ages  and  is  still  a  problem  for  science 
and  a  study  A>r  a  life,  it  has  revealed  them  in  popular  phraseolo- 
gy, and  addressed  them  to  the  popular  mind.^    There  is  hardly  a 

I     .    ■    ■    ■       * • » 

fpect  to  man  or  nature,  which  render  it  impoMible  that  the  Scripturea  ahould 
be  trae  and  these  views  also ;  or  which  forbid  him  to  receive  certain  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptares,  he  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  reject  the  Scriptures;  much 
more  •tronglj  than  to  review  and  correct  his  philoaophy.  The  most  effectual 
•ad  «ft»B  the  only  poasible  way,  la  prepare  him  to  weigh  again  the  revealed 
Imtha  to  which  yon  would  gipa  1m  fiuth,  it  to  show  him  that  his  philoaopby  is 
deficient  and  false.  In  this  way  in  all  ages  and  especially  in  the  present  age, 
the  saying  of  Tucker  is  illustrated,  that  **  the  science  of  abstruse  learning, 
when  completely  attained,  is  like  Achilles*  spear,  that  healeth  the  wounds  it 
had  nnde  before ;  so  this  knowledge  serves  to  repair  the  damage  itself  had 
•ooasMMMd.**  To  oae  who  has  had  any  aetaal  experience  by  conTeising  with 
infidels  of  philosophic  ovada,  and  who  has  observed  how  invetei«tely*thoir 
fondly  cherished  systems  become  intertwined  with  their  entire  intellectual 
being,  or  to  one  who  has  noticed  what  a  fearfully  cold  shadow,  a  shallow  and 
animal  philosophy,  and  a  mysterious  metaphysic  Pantheism,  are  now  casting 
OTer  large  sections  of  Christendom,  this  negative  service  of  philosophy  would 
ant  be  lighdy  estoemed.  To  one,  however,  who  believes  that  all  truth  is  har- 
aionions,  sad  coosistoBt  as  God  is,  and  that  the  effl>rt  to  understand  all  troth 
scientifically,  is  not  merely  thn  dignity  bat  is  the  dnty  of  the  lefleeting  believer, 
all  argument  on  such  a  subject  is  *^a  grand  impertinence.'* 

'  We  think  the  distinction  here  made  sufficiently  obvious,  yet  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  we  add :  the  Scriptures  use  the  words  con- 
ieienee  and  heart,  spirit,  to  ehoose,  t^  will,  and  other  terms  which  philoso- 
phers also  OSS,  though  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  torn& 
ia  abstjnct,  just  in  that  proportion  is  it  sparingly  employed.  But  they  ose  these 
terms  in  that  breadth  and  **  generalness'*  of  meaning  which  a  child  can  com- 
prehend, and  yet  utter  truths  in  respect  to  these  things,  which  a  philosopher 
after  analyzing  and  comparing  to  his  utmost  power,  finds  something  remaining 
to  be  done  on  the  morrow.  But  when  the  philosopher,  instead  of  regarding  the 
ftct  that  these  terms  are  used  in  the  popular  sense,  after  defining  cnnsoienee 
and  heart  in  metephysic  phrase,  dexterously  or  by  a  blunder  finds  these  terms 
in  the  Scriptures  as  he  defines  them,  then  does  he  make  the  Scriptures  philo- 
sophical. 
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pliiloaopliicia  tmaaa,  or  expwmtum  in  ifao  Nev  IWltniMt,  wlute 
(hemigoriiy  of  its  terms  are  ao  Ar  fraa  being  acMfitifio  Uwt  th«y 
ue  abongiy  aad  vivuily  fignimtiva  Bot  thft  diacipto  of  Coleridg* 
or  any  other  pluJosoplier  f^t7of  hisenDr»  will  mj : '  Does  it  taftoii 
flopfaiJowplucal  trath  ?  DoesitteacfaBolUng?  WiUyoawapo* 
lite  fiofD  it  all  its  meaning  by  tuniiiig  it  into  a  senM  of  itMiaed 
hyperboles  or  of  €Maeatal  iaigiiiatioas?'  To  this  wa  reply :  1^ 
New  TestaxBoat  toaeiiaa  maob  truth,  sad  troth  ihesaoet  positiva^ 
lelituv  lo  matters,  too,  in  fespea  to  whMi  philosophy  eoaooras 
beoelf ;  bot  it  ravaaH  no  truth  ia  a  philoeopUoal  riMtps  sad 
method,  and  to  jastify  the  fsct  that  this  may  be  so»  sad  yet  the 
Scoptarss  be  still  most  true,  we  haFe  oaiy  to  avail  ouiselires  of 
the  iDoet  excellent  distiiK^aoo  drswn  by  your  grast  mssler,  betweea 
Cbiistisaity  and  the  i^iikwophy  of  Chxistianity.  The  oae  is  a 
Hfe  DOQiished  by  a  l>elief  ia  ChtistisB  truth,  ss  it  is  ravesled  to 
tnivenal  man ;  the  other  a  justification  of  this  truth  to  reJ9ectdng 
naa.  Thus  macli  on  this  point  The  instsaces  in  which  Cole* 
ndge  has  ocKiuaitted  this  error,  we  shall  sdduce  ia  their  place. 

A  pTOBttaeat  sum    with  Coleridge  was,  to  justify  the  peoalisr  ' 
tmihsof  Chiistiaaiity.      It  was  not  to  give  a  body  of  diviaily,  nor 
to  ooiaideT  at  leng^  the  suboidinate  topics  in  the  C^vistian  sys- 
tem; nor  was  it  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  topics  of  Chris*- 
tan  theology,  by  an  orderly  discussion  of  the  truths  of  aatursl 
Ihaolqsy;  2>ot  it  was  to  vinditMe  what  he  ooasidered  the  traihs«^ 
mUeb  make    Chvistaaaity  s  peealisr  system,  to  Tindioate  them 
Som  objeetiona,  and  to  excite  in  them  positire  interest  and  hearty 
&ith  by  reflection.      In  doing  this  he  desired  to  shake  off  the  dead  $ 
weights  that  had  been  hung  upon  its  neck  by  two  classes  of  the- 
olo^aaa,  the  low   Arminian  and  the  ultra  Calvinist     The  one    ^ 
degiaded  man  by  a  seosusl  and  shallow  philosophy,  in  order  to 
justify  its  miseral^y  formal  and  meaningless  Christianity.     It 
would  hardly  allow  him  the  anticipation  of  a  future  state,  or  the 
possession  of  a    conscience,  that  it  might  provide  sometliing  fer 
Chriitiaaity  to  reveal     The  other  shocked  the  reason  of  man  by . 
its  iron  fatalism,  sukl  offended  his  conscience  by  making  him  so  • 
wicked  ss  not  to  have  the  capacity  of  being  guilty.    Against  the 
one  Coleridge  contended,  that  man's  nature  was  of  a  far  nobler 
capacity  thao  he  would  allow,  and  that  his  spiritaid  wants  weia 
&i  deeper;  and  of  consequence,  Chiistiaaity  was  given  for  a  di^ 
forest  pn^MMse,  thaa  to  make  a  obnreh  establishowot  possible  ssa 
of  keeping  the  people  ia  order.    Againat  the  other,  that 
his  deaipest  gaih  was  stiU  himself  the  offender  and  the 
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guilty ;  that  this  was  posaible  because  his  nature  was  spiritual 
and  therefore  /ree;  and  that  the  interposition  of  God  for  man 
was  in  the  line  of  that  high  nature  ami  in  oonsistency  with  all 
its  faculties.  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  is  not  in  form  con- 
troversial, but  it  is  so  uifaffi ;  intensely  and  earnestly  controver- 
nal,  and  against  the  systems  already  named,  the  InfideF,  the  Ar- 
minian  and  the  ultra  Calvinistic.  Unless  a  man  keeps  in  mind 
that  it  was  in  a  oommnnity  possessed  by  these  schemes  and  sab- 
merged  by  them  that  Coleridge  wrote,  he  cannot  understand  him. 
Unless  he  reads  his  writings  from  this  point  of  view,  he  cannot 
read  them  aright 

The  ground  of  these  three  erroneous  systems  was  in  his  view 
one  and  the  same ;  low  views  of  man  as  capable  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge and  a  spiritual  life,  and  low  views  of  the  universe  both  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  as  a  vast  structure  of  dead  forces,  mther  than 
a  glorious  world  of  life  animated  by  living  laws.     As  introductory 
to  his  views  of  Christianity,  he  contends  for  higher  views  of  man 
as  capable  of  science  and  of  faith,  by  the  endowment  of  reason, 
speculative  and  practical ;  and  as  capable  df  spiritual  influences, 
by  having  a  will,  which  must  be  the  spiritual  in  man,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing.    And  as  the  active  forces  of  nature  act  conjointly, 
yet  in  secret,  to  develop  and  sustain  the  mysterious  life  of  the 
plant,  so  may  the  spiritual  force  of  the  higher  universe  act  in  and 
by  and  with  the  spirit  in  man.    Had  it  been  the  object  of  Cole- 
ridge to  aigue  in  this  way  against  one  class  of  objectors,  or  that 
system  of  philosophy  common  to  all  of  them  which  would  exclude 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influences,  a  doctrine  so  plainly  revealed 
/  in  the  Christian  system,  the  object  would  have  been  good  and  the 
^'argument,  as  a  popular  argument,  legitimate.     But  when  he 
makes  this  assertion  of  the  Spirit  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrine  of 
,  Christianity,  and  indeed  to  be  the  whole  of  Christianity,  he  takes 
j  a  ground  which  is  unauthorized  by  the  Scriptures,  and  Which 
I  vitiates  his  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine. 

But  the  provision  of  the  Spirit's  influences  for  man  with  its  ef- 
fects and  operation  on  the  believer,  Coleridge  makes  to  be  Chris- 
tianity, as  far  as  it  is  a  peculiar  system.  To  make  these  influ- 
ences possible  to  man,  was  the  object  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  "  these  all.  were  essential  and  effec- 
tive parts  of  the  great  redemptive  act,  whereby  also  the  obstacle 
from  the  corruption  of  our  nature  is  rendered  no  longer  insar- 
monntable."^jiid!»  to  Refiection,  pp.  127, 128  1st,  Am.  Ed.  The 
writings  of  John  are  the  books  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
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Chadtiaaity  is  nakedly  and  Btioogly  olaied,  without  figure  or  irn* 
•gery.  **  He  used  to  say/'  says  GUcnaa,  "  in  St  John  is  the  pk^  ^ 
kmapk^i^  OkrisdamUy,  in  St  Paul  the  moral  leflex.'* — Ldfif,  p.  317. 
V.  L  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  distiuctly  and  strongly 
to  the  fact  that  this,  in  the  view  of  Coleridge,  is  iks  central  or 
lalher  the  ame  doctrine  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  make  quota- 
tions, or  multiply  references.  There  is  no  need  that  we  should, 
fiat  it  in  necessary  that  the  finct  shoald  he  kept  in  mind  by  the 
■en  who  would  understand  the  Christian  theology  of  Coleridge* 

We  aasert  again,  that  this  view  is  wholly  unauthorised  by  the  ^ 
Scriptures.  First  and  foremost  of  all,  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
Soriptores  where  this  is  said  to  be  the  great,  much  less  the  sole 
abject  of  the  incarnation,  eta  Of  this  more  anon.  Secondly^ 
Coleridge  has  no  right  tp  confine  himself  to  John  as  the  philoso- 
pher of  Christianity  rather  than  FauL  If  either  is  to  be  preferred  • 
ss  the  philosopher,  Paul  should  have  the  preference,  from  all  the 
labits  of  his  mind.  Then,  they  are  neither  of  them  philosopheis 
in  the  sense  in  which  Coleridge  would  make  John  to  be,  that  is, 
they  neither  of  them  assert  scientific  truth,  much  less  in  scientifie 
phiase.  John  does  indeed  give  greater  prominence  to  the  doc- 
tiae  of  the  Spirit,  his  influence  and  his  effects,  though  no  greater 
than  doea  Panl  in  parts  of  his  writings.  But  to  find  in  the  vari* 
ons  and  figomtive  language  of  the  6th,  14th,  I5th,and  16th  chap- 
leiBof  his  Gospel  and  in  the  wbolf  of  his  Epistles,  the  terms  life, 
spiiit,  etc.,  used  in  the  precise  and  determinate  sense  in  which 
Coleridge  uses  them,  or  to  contend  that  here  is  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews 
are  set  aside  as  such,  is  contmry  to  the  laws  of  interpretation. 

We  would  add,  also,  that  there  is  an  oversight  in  respect  to  the 
attitude  in  which  Christianity  finds  man,  and  in  which  it  ministers 
aid  to  him.  Christianity  fiuds  man  a  guilty  being,  actively  and  « 
personally  guilty,  not  merely  in  single  acts  and  by  sepamte  and 
individual  ofiences,  but  guilty  in  his  heart,  guilty  in  his  charaaer. 
Am  such  it  deals  with  him,  by  the  revelation  of  an  incarnate  God, 
to  move  him  by  this  display  of  love,  to  provide  for  a  way  of  par* 
don  consistent  with  the  holiness  of  Jehovah.  It  reveals  an  infiu«> 
eace  divine  and  spiritual,  which  leads  him  to  repentance,  and  sus- 
tains and  aids  him  in  his  struggles  with  his  sinful  self.  It  is  ia 
itB  mcral  relatiims  to  man  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  reveal- 
ed ^ot  as  bringing  back  a  part  of  man  necessary  to  any  moial 
Ue,  noTBB  sustaining  it  with  him,  as  the  vital  air  invigomtes  and 
Bves  life  to  the  inspiring  lungs.  With  those  who  choose  to  af- 
Vou  IV.  No.  13.  13 
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firm,  that  these  inflnences  are  essential  to  any  holiness  or  moral 
perfection,  we  will  not  contend.  But  it  is  not  in  this  oiBce  or  this 
relation  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  revealed,  but  as  a  remo* 
dial  agent  to  a  sinful  being. 

To  one  who  would  still  ai^ue  that  without  this  spiritual  mh^ 
stratum  or  ground,  as  the  condition  of  acceptable  holiness,  religion 
is  nothing  more  than  morality,^  there  being  nothing  peculiar  to 
religion ;  we  reply,  that  a  being  like  man,  under  a  commanding 
and  supreme  purpose  to  be  all  and  to  do  all  to  God  and  man  of 
which  he  is  capable,  to  love  God  with  all  his  soul,  might,  strength, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  would  have  both  religion  and  morality 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ideal  of  a  reasonable  philosopher.  Wheth* 
er  there  is  needed  a  spiritual  influence  or  not,  as  the  physical  or 
moral  condition  of  such  a  character,  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  ar« 
gued  in  its  proper  place  and  by  its  proper  evidenoa  It  is  not  re* 
quired  to  find  a  place  for  religion  as  a  commanding  principle. 
The  commanding  force  of  religion  comes  from  the  commanding 
character  of  the  truths,  or  rather  the  Being,  which  religion  reveals, 
and  of  the  afiections  which  these  truths  inspire. 
^  It  ought  not  to  be  surprising  that  Coleridge,  with  these  views 
of  the  Scriptures  as  teaching  metaphysical  tmth,  and  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  spirit  as  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  should 
have  proved  himself  strangely  weak  and  unworthy  of  coniideaoe 
as  an  interpreter  of  particular  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  Strange 
it  is  indeed  that  one  with  a  mind  so  gifted,  able  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  writers  as  a  critic,  as  he  manifestly  was,  and 
80  acute  and  masterly  as  he  showed  himself  to  be  in  many  of  his 
criticisms  on  the  false  interpretation  of  others,  and  with  so  much 
of  the  knowledge  requisite,  should  have  failed  so  entirely  when 
he  came  to  the  service  of  directly  discerning  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  writers  and  of  drawing  from  them  the  leading  truths  which 
»  they  reveal.  A  Platonizing  father  of  the  third  or  fourth  century 
could  hardly  make  worse  mistakes,  than  Coleridge  has  done  in 
many  instances.  With  all  the  sense  and  acuteness,  which  he 
shows  often  in  single  comments,  it  is  most  surprising  that  he  should 
have  originated  and  sustained  so  deliberate  and  apparently  so 
honest  a  subjection  of  the  Scriptures  to  his  notion  of  the  spiritual, 
pressing  the  term  into  his  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  as  being  free* 
will  and  the  reason,  and  making  it  swallow  and  absorb  that 
which  is  the  main  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  come  now  to  consider  particularly  Coleridge's  views  of  the 

>  Coleridge  aaserU  and  implies  this  throughout  the  Aids  to  Reflection. 
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dsetrine  of  fedemptioQ.  We  mnst  keep  in  mind  the  theologians 
wfa(»m  Coleridge  had  in  his  eye,  and  from  whom  he  would  defend 
his  own  views.  First,  the  Chnrch  Arminian,  who  believed  that 
Christ  died  to  rise  again,  in  order  that  all  baptized  persons  might 
Imre  a  comfortable  b^ief  of  their  own  immortality.  Against  these 
he  aigoed,  that  the  troth  was  believed  already,  and  to  make 
this  the  only  end  of  the  incarnation,  the  sufierings  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  was  to  do  the  most  shocking  injustice  to  the 
loleranity  of  the  transaction  itself,  and  to  the  scriptural  descrip« 
lions  of  it;  that  its  import  was  immensely  higher  and  more 
sacred  than  this.>  Secondly,  he  argues  against  the  ultra  Calvin- 
ists,  or  rather  against  one  view  held  by  such,  that  the  redemp- 
tive act  consisted  in  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  the  divine  justice. 
Hits  is  the  only  theory  of  the  atonement  against  which  he  argues 
ia  form,  and  be  demdlishes  it  efiectually,  if  indeed  it  needed  to 
be  ihns  "  thrice  slain."*  But  he  advances  principles  in  respect  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  passages,  which  are  very  sweep- 
ing,  and  wlacbif  received  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  would 
destroy  every  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  properly  so  called.  "  Now 
dbe  article  of  redemption  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  relation ; 
in  relation  to  liie  antecedent,  i.  e.  the  Redeemer's  act  as  the  effi- 
oent  cause  and  condition  of  redemption ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
consequent,  i.  e.  the  efiects  in  and  for  the  redeemed.  Now  it  is 
the  latter  relation  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  of,  set  forth,  ex- 
panded and  enforced  by  St  Paul  The  mysterious  act,  the  ope- 
lative  canse  is  transcendent,  factum  est  ;  and  beyond  the  in- 
ibrmation  contained  in  the  enunciation  of  the  fact,  it  can  be 
characterized  only  by  the  consequences."  "  The  learned  Apostle 
has  drawn  four  principal  metaphors,  by  which  he  illustrates  the 
blessed  consequences  of  Christ's  redemption  of  mankind.  These 
are:  I.  Sin-offerings,  sacrificial  expiation.  2.  Reconciliation, 
atonement,  wttaXkayti.     3.   Ransom  from  slavery,  redemption, 

*  **•  Tes,  fervently  do  I  contend,  that  to  satisfy  the  iuiderBtandin|r  that  there 
is  a  fotare  aUtP,  was  not  the  sptcijit  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  and 
that  neither  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  nor  the  rtUiontilitij  of  this  belief,  is  the 
€Z£fusiv€  attribate  of  the  Christian  religion.  An  tssential^  a  fundamental  arti- 
ele  of  atl  religion  it  is,  and  therefore  of  the  Christian  ;  but  otherwise  than  as 
IB  ooooection  with  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  the  terrors  of  that  state, 
amoog  the  essential  artictes  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  creed,  (those,  for  instance, 
by  which  it  is  eiviifra-distingutshed  from  the  creed  of  a  religious  Jew),  I  do  not 
place  it" — Jfds  lo  RefiecUon^  pp.  207, 208.  See  also  the  entire  note  from  which 
this  passa^  is  taken. 
«  Aids  to  Reileetjoa,  pp.  196-300. 
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the  bnying  back  again,  or  being  bought  back,  from  re  and  em^ 
4.  Satisfaction  of  a  creditor's  claims  by  a  payment  of  the  debt 
To  one  or  other  of  these  four  heads,  all  the  numerous  forms  and 
exponents  of  Christ's  mediation  in  St.  FbuVb  writings  may  be  re- 
ferred." — Aids,  pp.  192,  193.  If  the  reader  will  remember  that 
the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  according  to  Coleridge,  is  the 
levelation  of  the  Spirit,  he  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him  affirm 
that  this  transcendent  fetct,  about  which  nothing  is  known,  relates 
to  the  providing  of  the  Spirit.  Or  in  his  wotds:  <*  Now  John,  the 
beloved  disciple,  who  leaned  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  the  Evangelist, 
icara  nwevfia,  i.  e.  according  to  the  Spirit,  th^  inner  and  snbstais* 
tial  truth  of  the  Christian  creed-^ohn,  recording  the  Redeemei^s 
own  words,  enunciates  the  fact  itself,  to  the  full  extent  in  which 
it  is  enunciable  for  the  human  mind,  simply  and  toithout  any  meta- 
phor, etc.  In  the  redeemed  it  is  a  regenerofion,  a  birtk,  a  spirittisi 
seed,  impregnated  and  evolved,  the  germinal  principle  of  a  higher 
apd  enduring  life,  of  a  spiritual  life/' — Aids,  pp.  193,  194. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  redemption  according  to  Coleridge,  and 
this  his  argument  in  his  own  words.  In  regard  to  it  we  observe, 
first :  It  is  true,  that  this  work  of  Christ  and  its  relations  to  man 
are  described,  nnder  several  terms  taken  from  objects  already  fa^ 
miliar.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that  as  several  different  methods 
are  used  to  reveal  and  apply  this  work,  they  cannot  all  be  literal* 
ly  true.  If  various  methods  of  representation  are  nsed,  dZ  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  equally  literal  and  exact  One  may  be  the  thing, 
while  all  besides  are  nietaphors ;  but  all  cannot  be.  He  who  se- 
lects any  one  of  them  for  the  exact  and  naked  truth,  is  bound  to 
show,  why  it  receives  this  pre-eminence.  The  man  who  adopts 
the  cleansing  blood,  the  reconciling  efficacy,  the  bnying  off  from 
evil,  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  or  the  imputation  of  righteousness, 
as  the  thing  mainly  designed  and  effected  in  the  redemptive 
work,  is  bound  to  show  why  it  is  adopted  as  the  literal  ex  plana* 
tion  in  preference  tQ  the  others  as  only  figurative.  This  is  jusi 
and  legitimate,  and  as  far  as  Coleridge's  argument  tends  to  this 
result,  it  is  forcible  and  to  the  point.  Coleridge,  as  we  have  seea, 
sets  them  all  aside,  as  metaphorical,  because  he  finds  another  ex- 
planation, or  "  rather  the  fact  itself  enunciated,  "  simply  and 
without  any  metaphor.'*  That  fact  is,  "  the  re-generatum,  a  births 
a  spiritual  seed  impregnated  and  evolved,"  etc.  We  ask,  by 
what  authority  ?  What  good  reason  does  he  give,  why  this  term 
re-generation  is  a  fact  and  not  a  metaphor,  describing  a  truth  in- 
deed, but  still  a  mtUxphor,    How  is  it  shown  that  when  a  man  is 
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snd  to  be  bora  agtin  and  to  partake  of  a  new  life,  voore  literalness 
of  expressioD  is  employed,  than  when  he  is  said  to  be  cleansed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  ransomed  or  translated  from  the  king* 
dom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son?  It  may 
be  trae,  but  Coleridge  has  not  shown  it  to  be  tme.  But  we 
uA  again,  admitting  this  enunciation  to  be  invested  with  an  im* 
portanoe  purely  and  decisively  oracular,  where  is  the  authority,  in 
reason  or  the  Scriptures,  for  making  this  fact  the  great  and  only 
end  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ?  Is  it  said  that  the  new 
biith  of  man  must  certainly  be  the  object  of  this  work,  as  its  final 
end  ?  Very  true ;  but  there  may  be  many  steps  to  the  process, 
nd  the  part  home  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  may  be 
only  at  one  of  these  points,  and  to  satisfy  but  one  of  these  condi* 
tkmsw  But  where  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  that  con* 
nects  this  efficiency  with  the  redemptive  work  particularly  ?  Cole- 
ridge does  not  adduce  this  testimony ;  he  does  not  even  indicate 
the  way  to  it ;  he  does  indeed  quote  the  passage,  "  the  last  Aistfa 
vas  made  a  quickening  s|»rit,"  but  if  this  quotation,  utteriy  irrele- 
?uit  as  it  is,  and  only  admissible  by  the  widest  liberty  or  lazness 
of  accommodation,  is  a  specimen  of  his  proof-texts,  it  is  well  for 
his  own  credit  that  Coleridge  quoted  no  more.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  08  palpable,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Coleridge  is 
most  unhappy  in  his  interpretation  of  particular  passages  of  the 
Scriptures.  His  general  views  are  often  striking  and  magnificent  • 
and  true ;  but  in  the  solution  of  individual  passages,  the  place 
iriiere  the  accomplished  theologian  should  be  the  strongest,  there 
is  Coleridge  the  weakest  His  injustice  to  the  scriptuml  repre* 
•entations  of  the  atonement  is  obvioua  He  confines  himself 
mainly  to  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  book 
which,  as  he  justly  says,  was  written  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Christianity,  and  in  which  of  course  the  redemptive  office  of 
Christ  would  be  illustrated  in  accommodation  to  views  already 
&niiliar ;  and  he  leaves  out  of  view  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
which  he  also  says  was  written  to  prove  the  necessity  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  where  we  should  expect,  if  any  where,  a  literal  expo* 
sition  of  the  redemptive  act  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  when 
we  find  in  this  very  epistle  to  the  Bomans  an  argument  in  re- 
spect to  Christ  as  the  regenerator  and  sandier,  and  then  another 
aigament  strictly  literal  and  without  metaphor — if  there  be  any 
part  of  the  Scriptures  such — and  severely  philosophical,  (we  speak 
rdatively) ;  and  this  argument  professing  to  explain  the  death  of 
Cbiistt  Bnd  giving  to  it  an  additicmal  service  and  object  to  that 
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contemplated  by  Coleridge.  Hiis  argument  declares  that  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  jtistificatioii  of  man,  and  asserts  that  it  was  bs» 
canse  it  provided  for  this,  that  it  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion." This  argument,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  occurs  in  the 
former  part  of  the  epistle,  as  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  the  gos* 
pel.  What  must  be  the  carelessness  or  the  hardihood  of  the  in- 
terpreter, who  finding  the  object  which  he  claims  to  be  the  great 
and  only  object  of  Christ's  death,  fhiriy  recognised  and  fully  set 
forth,  and  side  by  side  another  object  asserted  and  reasoned  oat, 
should  say  that  the  one  object  which  he  assigns  to  it»  is  the  only 


one 


9 


To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  Coleridge  would  not  interpret 
the  five  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  the  objee- 
tor  does.  Very  possibly  he  would  not  Btit  as  an  expounder  of 
the  doctrine  he  was  bound  to  notice  the  argument  in  them,  to  ia- 
terpret  them  in  some  fashion,  and  to  justify  his  interpretation. 
Especially  when  they  are  without  metaphor  and  are  naked, 
straightforward  reasoning.  He  has  argued,  it  is  true,  against  die 
view,  that  justification  is  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  view  which  can  possibly  be  given.  It  may  be  said,  too, 
that  he  has  dismissed  all  the  possible  methods  of  defending  a  fo- 
rensic justification,  by  the  principle  that  analysis  drawn  fW>m  hu- 
man law-courts,  and  "  the  coarse  but  bungling  contrivances"  of 
judicial  procedure,  can  be  but  the  merest  analogies,  and  can  have 
no  relation  to  Uie  ways  of  the  Eternal.  This  is  all  the  recognitioa 
or  argument  in  respect  to  that  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  which 
represents  it  as  an  awful  but  affecting  declaration  of  the  holiness 
of  the  Eternal,  and  as  thus  providing  the  way  by  which  God  can 
be  just  and  yet  justify  the  believer.  This  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
by  a  remark  such  as  the  one  we  have  quoted.  Coleridge  him- 
self has  furnished  too  many  noble  views  of  the  capacity  of  man 
to  be  under  law,  and  of  the  sacred  majesty  of  law  as  adapted  to 
man,  to  allow  ns  to  forget  the  truth,  or  to  esteem  it  as  of  little 
value  in  explaining  the  object  of  the  death  of  Jesos.  We  have 
looked  with  care  through  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  but  have  no- 
where been  able  to  discover  the  justification,  as  contemplated  in 
the  incarnation,  or  any  notice  of  it,  except  in  the  way  described ; 
that  a$  the  sinner  was  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses,  so  this,  by  a 
metaphor,  well  and  strikingly  describes  the  greatness,  not  the  met'- 
tmre  of  the  deUverance  wrought  by  Christ  The  term  is  rarely 
used  by  him,  and  only  in  an  incidentel  way.  To  the  fact  he  gives 
BO  distinct  recognition,  and  much  less  does  he  dwell  upon  it  to 
defend*  illustrate  and  enforce  it 
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<*  Bat  it  is  ittooaaislait  with  the  distinctioB  between  a  peraott 
and  a  thing/'  "  Ik^w  ooold  that  be  demanded  by  jostice,  whooe 
very  fifst  piiaciple  is,  that  the  guilty  should  bear  his  own  iniqui* 
tf  r  This  prindple  holds  against  the  notion  of  a  literal  transfer 
sf  righteousness.  Bot  none  bat  a  denier  of  the  incarnation  can 
uge  it  against  the  apostolio  view  of  justification.  The  Sodnian, 
when  he  uq;e8  it  and  triomphantly  asks,  how  can  the  sufferings 
of  the  innoeent  Jesus  vindicate  the  holiness  of  God,  which  by 
their  very  nature  they  dishonor  and  disgrace,  forgets  who  this 
Jesus  is,  in  the  view  of  his  opponent,  and  argues  as  though  he 
were  a  meek  and  unoffending  martyr,  and  not "  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,"  laying  down  the  life  which  he  had  the  power  to  take 
agauL  The  objection  is  furnished  by  his  view  of  Jesus  as  ex* 
tianeoas  and  objective  to  God,  a  receiver  of  suffering  as  a  created 
being,  rather  tlmn  an  aetumer  of  it,  as  one  who  could  assume  it 
by  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation.  So  hard  is  it  for  men  to  do 
justice  to  the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  or  to  look  at  religious 
^   trath  fiom  their  point  of  view. 

We  ofier  another  remark  on  Coleridge's  scriptural  aigument. 
He  loses  sight  in  it  of  the  truth,  that  the  sacrificial  system  of  the 
Jews  had  a  high  moral  significance,  dim  and  imperfect,  but  still 
leal  to  those  rude  men  and  to  the  heart  of  universal  man,  and 
thas  foreshadowing  the  reality  of  which  it  was  but  the  symbol, 
niis  is  of  course  fatal  to  his  argument,  when  he  classes  illustra- 
tions dmwB  from  debt,  etc.,  with  those  derived  from  justification 
by  sacrificfr  For  if  there  is  more  than  a  metaphor  here,  if,  ac- 
oording  to  his  own  distinction,  there  be  a  symbol,  L  e.  a  showing 
forth  not  merely  of  the  consequences  but  the  nature  of  the  re> 
demptive  act,  then  his  entire  argument,  as  far  as  analogies  drawn 
fiom  these  sacrifices  is  concerned,  falls  to  the  ground.  Coleridge 
oonsiders  these  sacrifices  as  being  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews, 
and  as  thus  furnishing  the  basis  of.a  striking  and  strong  illustm- 
tbn  of  the  consequences  of  the  redemptive  act  But  whence 
their  power  to  furnish  this  illustmtion,  if  in  themselves  there  was 
nothing  expressed  ?  Whence,  above  all,  their  power  to  hold  the 
conscience  of  a  guilty  moe  for  centuries,  and  to  speak  peace  to 
the  burdened  soul  of  the  devout,  except  that  they  spoke  to  that 
conscience  and  had  a  voice  for  that  heart  ?  The  guilty  Jew,  when 
hd  laid  bis  hand  upon  the  unoffending  lamb,  that  was  to  suf- 
fer because  he  had  sinned,  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  sin  was  a 
ienoos  thing  in  the  judgment  of  him  who  had  ordained  that  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood  there  should  be  no  remissioa    When 
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he  heard  the  death-groan  of  that  inooeent  viotini,  and  saw  the 
flesh  quivering  in  agony  and  convulsed  in  the  last  spasm,  he 
could  not  fail  to  feel  that  God  spoke  to  him.  And  when  a  nobler 
victim  suffers  and  groans  and  dies,  and  nature  is  convulsed  in 
sympathy,  and  he  knows  that  all  this  is  that  he,  the  sinner,  may 
be  pardoned,  the  reality  utters  the  same  truth  in  accents  loader, 
more  distinct  and  more  impressive  indeed,  but  still  the  same 
truth  that  had  been  speaking  for  centuries,  day  unto  day,  when 
the  smoke  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  seen  to 
ascend  from  the  brazen  altar  and  slowly  to  go  up  from  over  the 
courts  of  the  temple. 
From  these  views  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  Ck)leridge's 

^theory  of  the  atonement  is  defective  and  unscriptural.  Ifis  prac* 
tical  estimate  of  Christ,  the  high  place  which  he  gives  to  his 
Bufferings  and  death,  as  efficient  in  man's  salvation,  and  the  ardor 
and  totality  with  which  he  would  have  him  hold  the  affections  of 
the  believer,'  strikingly  illustrate  his  own  maxim,  that  a  man 
may  have  a  defective  theology  concerning  a  religious  doctrine, 
and  yet  practically  receive  it  His  own  reception  of  the  truth 
does  not,  however,  render  his  theory  concerning  it  at  all  less  false 
or  less  fraught  with  evil  consequences. 
^  We  come  next  to  consider  Coleridge's  views  of  Original  Sin. 
We  recognize  here  the  presence  of  the  two  classes  of  theblc^- 
ans,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  the  Arminian  and  the  ultra- Cal- 

%vinistic.  The  one  makes  sin  to  be  a  very  superficial  matter, 
hardly  predicating  it  of  the  character  at  all,  but  only  of  single 
and  separate  acts;  and  the  other  shocks  man's  convictions  of 
right,  by  making  the  corruption  of  the  will,  a  fatal  necessity  to 
sin,  entailed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  an  ancestor,  thousands  of 
years  ago.     Coleridge's  view  of  it  is  this  :^   First,  man  has  a  re- 


*  For  satisfactioo  on  this  point,  aee  as  one  instance  among  many,  the  note 
entitled  Stedfast  by  Faith.— ^ids  to'RefiecUon^  pp.  188—190. 

*  **  We  call  an  individual  a  bad  man,  not  because  an  action  is  contrary  to  the 
law,  but  because  it  has  led  us  to  conclude  from  it  some  principle  opposed  to  the 
law,  some  private  maxim  or  by-law  in  the  will,  contrary  to  the  universal  Ikw  of 
right  reason  in  the  conscience,  as  the  ground  of  the  action.  But  this  evil  prin- 
ciple again  must  be  grounded  in  some  other  principle,  which  has  been  made 
determinant  of  the  will  by  the  will's  over  self-determinaton." — w9id9  to  Reflec- 
tion, pp.  172,  173. 

"  Sin,  therefore,  is  spiritual  evil ;  but  the  spiritaal  in  man  is  the  will.  Now 
when  we  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  sins,  but  to  that  state  and  constitution 
of  the  will,  which  is  the  ground,  condition  and  common  cause  of  all  sins ;  and 
when  we  would  further  express  the  truth,  that  this  corrupt  nature  of  the  will 
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ipoMiUe  will,  and  mil  the  bio  of  whioh  he  is  gniky,  originates  "^ 
angly  and  solely  within  himteir.  Secondly,  man  is  a  sinner « 
not  in  this  or  thai  had  action,  but  in  character,  in  that  constant 
slate  of  the  will,  which  makes  a  roan  a  good  or  bad  roan.  He 
kss  received  a  nature  into  his  will,  he  has  subjected  his.  will  to 
a  pcqietual  state  of  corruption.  Thirdly,  this  is  true  of  every  # 
■an,  and  must  have  some  common  ground.  But  this  ground 
esnaot  be  any  external  cticamslances  as  a  cause.  It  is  not  in- 
licled  on  him,  it  is  not  implanted  in  his  nature.  It  does  not 
pass  over  to  him  by  his  descent  from  Adam,  but  to  be  sin,  it 
most  be  his  own.^  '*  This  evil  ground  cannot  originate  in  the  di- 
vine will ;  it  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  will  of  man.  And 
this  evil  ground,  we  call  original  sin.  It  is  a  mystery,  that  is,  a 
Hci  which  we  see,  but  cannot  explain;  and  the  doctrine,  a 
truth  which  ^ive  apprehend,  but  can  neither  comprehend  nor  com* 
mutticate.  And  such  by  the  quality  of  the  subject,  viz :  a  re- 
qionsiCIe  tciU^  it  must  be,  if  it  be  truth  at  all"  In  respect  to  the 
sin  of  the  primeval  pair,  and  its  relations  to  the  sinfulness  of  the 
ace,  he  hardly  takes  the  pains  to  deny  that  it  is  imputed  to  them, ' 
far  he  had  exduded  the  possibility  of  this,  by  his  definition  of  sin. 
He  affirms  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  prevalent  notions  of  their 
quasi  angelic  nature  before  they  fell,  and  of  their  superhuman 
knowledge  and  capacities,  is  wholly  gnuuitons.  He  affirms  also,  ^ 
hot  without  going  into  the  argument,  that  they  were  the  intnn 
dnceis  of  sin,  only  as  they  were  the  representations  or  s3rmbois 
of  the  laoe,  so  that  wbeX  was  true  of  them,  was,  and  is  tme  of 
universal  man,  and  suggests  that  the  story  of  the  fall  is  more 
Mkely  to  be  a  mythus,  than  a  veritable  record  of  fact> 

Ab  Coleridge  has  not  argued  much  in  asserting  his  view  of 
original  sin,  there  is  no  argument  for  us  to  criticise.  We  will 
affirm,  however,  that  any  theory  of  depravity  which  fails  to  se- 

miwt,  in  some  sense  or  other,  be  considered  as  its  own  act,  that  the  corniption 
amst  hare  been  self-originated ;  in  this  case  and  for  this  purpose  we  may,  with 
DO  kss  propriety  than  force,  entitle  this  dire  spiritual  evil  and  source  of  all 
evil,  that  is  abaoJutely  such,  original  sin.'* — ^ids,  p.  163. 

'  '*  Not  the  origin  of  evil,  i«or  the  chronology  of  sin,  or  the  chronicles  of  the 

ongituj  tinner;  but  sin  originant,  underived  from  without,  and  no  passive 

iiok  m  the  adamantine  chain  of  effects,  each  of  which  is  in  its  turn  an  inttnt' 

■Mi^of  eaosation,  but  no  one  of  them  a  cause  !  not  with  sin  inflicted^  which 

woald  be  a  cslamity  !   mot  with  sin  (i.  e.  an  evil  tendency)  impiaiUedy  for  which 

kt  the  pUnter  be  responsible !  but  1  begin  with  original  sin."~^u^,  pp.  158, 

159. 
*  Aids  to  Reflection,  Note  66,  p.  a«3,6. 
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•  enre  a  response  to  its  tnith  in  the  honest  conscience,  or  that  does 
not  awaken  a  strong  and  awful  conviction,  that  man  himself  is 
wholly  in/aiult,  is  a  millstone  on  the  neck  of  Christian  theology. 
So  too  we  add,  that  any  theory  concerning  the  sin  of  Adam, 
which  does  not  efibctually  guard  against  the  impression,  that  our 
connection  with  him  was  designed  to  work  mischief  to  the  race ; 
any  theory  that  does  not  strongly  and  earnestly  assert  that  what^ 
ever  this  connection  was,  it  was  designed  to  be  fraught  with 
blessings,  fails  to  do  justice  to  plain  declarations  of  the  apostle 
Pbul,  and  loads  down  Christianity  with  an  awful  and  terrible 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  we  add,  that  any  theory  of  sin,  as 
voluntary,  which  does  not  provide  for  sin  as  pertaining  to  the 
character,  and  running  with  its  dreadful  under  current  through 
the  moral  life  of  the  soul,  does  no  justice  to  the  facts  of  man's 
consciousness,  and  the  plain  assertions  of  the  Scriptures. 

^  We  would  say  also,  that  Coleridge  has  done  a  noble  service 
to  the  truth,  in  declaring  so  explicitly  and  repeatedly,  that  the 
mystery  concerning  the  fact  or  the  origin  of  man's  sinfulness,  re* 
mains  a  mystery,  whatever  be  true  of  Christianity.^  The  dis* 
ease  is  just  as  deeply  seated,  and  just  as  deadly,  and  just  as  real, 
whether  the  remedy  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  a  vile  imposture. 
The  fact  of  man's  sinfulness,  and  of  his  sinful  character  too,  is 
attested  by  every  man's  consciousness  of  what  is  in  his  own  bo* 
som,  and  is  confirmed  by  observation.  Christianity  in  asserting 
the  fact,  does  but  speflJc  the  whispers  of  every  man's  bosom. 
The  origin,  too,  is  just  as  dark  and  inexplicable ;  it  is  just  as  great 
a  mystery  how  sin  could  be  permitted  under  the  reign  of  a  be* 
nevolent  God,  whether  the  God  of  nature  be  or  be  not  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures.    Its  permission,  too,  is  just  as  inconsistent  witb 

»  "  And  here  the  first  tliinjr  to  be  considered,  and  which  will  at  once  remove 
a  world  of  error,  is,  that  this  is  no  tenet  first  introduced  or  imposed  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  which,  should  a  man  see  reason  to  disclaim  the  authority  of  the 
gospel,  would  no  longer  have  any  claim  on  his  attention,  it  is  no  perplexity 
that  a  man  may  get  rid  of  by  ceasing  to  be  a  (Christian,  and  which  has  no  ezis. 
tence  for  a  philosophic  Deist.  It  is  a  fact,  afiirmed,  indeed,  in  the  Chiistian 
Scriptures  alone  with  the  force  and  frequency  proportioned  to  its  consummate 
importance;  but  a  fact  acknowledged  in  every  religion  that  retains  the  least 
j  glimmering  of  the  patriarchal  faith  in  a  God  infinite  yet  pertonaif*  etc. — ^9ids^ 

I  pp.  170,171.    **1  conclude  with  this  remark.    The  docUine  of  original  sin 

concerns  all  men.    But  it  concerns  Christiani  in  particular^  no  otherwise  thau 
by  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  with  the  divinity  and 
I  divine  humanity  of  the  Redeemer,  as  a  corollary  or  necessary  inference  from 

*  both  mysteries.    Beware  of  arguments  against  Christianity  which  Cannot  stop 

I  there  and  consequently  ought  not  to  have  commenced  there.** — pp.  176,  177. 
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the  desire  of  the  God  of  nature  to  deter  from  it,  as  it  is  with  the 
earnestness  and  oaths  of  the  God  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  this 
truth  he  realized  as  it  deserves  to  he,  let  it  he  ur^ged  home  as  it 
might  be,  and  if  it  would  not  accomplish  good  results  for  religious 
philosophy,  we  are  greatly  mistaken. 

The  views  of  Coleridge  iu  respect  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  demand  some  notice.     These  are  presented  in  form 
io  the  posthumous  work,  *'  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spir- 
it" if  indeed  it  be  right  to  call  that  a  formal  statement  of  opinion 
which  is  put  forth  as  a  tentative  theory,  like  a  wooden  bastion, 
thrown  up  in  the  haste  and  heat  of  a  conflict,  against  the  time 
when  a  permanent  wall  of  stone  may  be  constructed      The  « 
views  of  Coleridge  are  aimed  against  that  high  estimate  of  the 
mere  letter  of  the  Bible,  which  he  has  called  by  the  expressive 
temi  bMiokUnf;  an  idolatry,  which  is  the  occasion  of  much  of  the 
mfidelity  of  protestant  countries.     The  Bible  itself  it  robs  of  more 
than  half  of  its  usefulness  and  power  over  the  minds  of  the  be* 
Severs  themselves,  who,  instead  of  consulting  it  as  the  sage  coun- 
sellor who  sits  by  their  fireside  and  gives  them  the  lessons  of  in* 
spired  wisdom,  turn  it  into  a  stiff  mummy,  which  they  keep  in 
their  houses,  as  the  Egyptians  used  to  preserve  for  worship  the 
embalmed  boJies  of  their  ancestors.     We  do  not  think  it  at  all  ex* 
travagant  to  say,  that  the  round  assertions  in  the  general,  in  re* 
gard  to  this  kind  of  inspiration,  which  are  taken  back  in  the  de- 
tail, or  bolstered  up  by  arguments  unworthy  of  a  special  pleader, 
are  the  cause  of  that  lukewarm  belief  of  the  tnilh,  which  chilis 
tme  ardor  and  spiritual  energy,  and  of  that^  frightful  ratioualism, 
which  has  swung  off  to  so  dreadful  a  length  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   There  are  many  we  know,  who  reason  to  precisely  the 
contrary  conclusion  of  our  own ;  who  say,  men  are  so  prone  to 
disrespect  the  Scriptures,  that  We  must  tie  them  very  strong ;  aud 
the  more  awful  we  make  the  divine  oracles  to  be,  the  more  like- 
ly are  they  to  be  honored.     To  all  such  arguments  there  is  one 
answer :  "  Will  you  speak  deceiltlilly  fur  God  ?"     Who  committed 
to  you  the  fearful  trnstof  uttering  any  species  of  falsehood  to  sup- 
port his  cause  ?     Nay  more,  this  very  course  of  extravagant  state- 
ment, is  o(  itself  the  direct  parent  of  unbelief     The  man  that 
feels  the  hand  laid  upon  his  conscience,  to  tie  his  conviction  by  a 
doubJe  knot,  one  tie  of  which  is  added  to  a  divine  sanction,  in 
orAeiXo  hold  him  secure,  will  be  very  likely  to  break  from  both. 

We  do  not  approve  of  all  the  statements  made  by  Coleridge. ' 
TtiB  work  like  his  other  productions,  is  partly  well  elaborated 
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and  partly  ill  finished,  and  it  is  capable  of  a  sad  perversion  to  evil; 
but  we  are  bound  to  assert  for  it,  fairly  vrUerpreted^  a  reverential 
spirit  towards  the  sacred  volume,  and  a  tendency  to  leave  the 
mind  with  a  more  earnest  conviction  of  the  supreme  authority 
and  priceless  value  of  this  gift  of  God.  The  questions  involv^ 
in  these  Letters,  are  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  whis- 
pers of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  **  inquiring  spirits" 
plead  with  earnest  intreaties,  that  they  shall  be  fairly  considered 
and  fairly  answered.  Tlie  word  of  God  itself  lifts  up  its  own 
voice,  demanding  of  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  trust  of  de* 
fending  and  explaining  it,  that  they  should  defend  it  from  the 
enemy  that  rushes  in  like  a  flood.  Let  no  man  undertake  this 
work  in  haste  or  rashly.  Let  no  one  do  it  with  an  unbelieving 
and  irreverent  or  self-inflated  spirit.  But  it  needs  to  be  under- 
taken  and  put  at  rest. 

These  are  all  the  theological  opinions  of  Coleridge  which  it 
seems  necessary  or  proper  to  consider.  Many  hasty  and  some 
foolish  things  which  he  has  written,  might  be  made  the  themes  of 
extended  strictures.  Our  limits  and  our  taste  forbid  us  to  touch 
upon  these,  or  indeed  upon  anything  except  his  prominent  and 
marked  peculiarities. 

^  The  third  division  of  our  inquiries  now  presents  itself,  under 
the  title  of  the  transcendental  metaphysics  of  Coleridge.  We 
shall  but  follow  the  example  of  many  illustrious  predecessors,  if 
on  this  point,  where  most  light  is  needed,  we  shall  be  able  to  shed 
the  least  It  is  as  a  metaphysical  philosopher,  that  Coleridge's 
merits  and  defects  are  most  conspicuous.  Here  his  strength  and 
weakness  have  met  together. 

To  his  pleas  for  a  more  fundamental  study  of  these  sciences  we 
give  our  heartiest  response.  We  assent  to  his  critiques  on  the 
superficial  character  of  much  of  what  is  called  metaphysics  in 
England,  though  we  think  these  critiques  need  not  have  been  so 
scornful  or  indiscriminate.  To  the  admiration  of  the  older  phi- 
losophers and  theologians,  so  fervently  expressed  by  him  and 
echoed  by  Dr.  Marsh,  we  also  respond,  though  the  assertion  that 
they  used  his  terms  in  the  scientific  sense  in  which  he  employed 
them,  or  held  the  metaphysics  which  he  taught,  is  almost  as  idle 
as  the  fancy  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  employed  his  theo* 
logical  metaphysics. 

What  are  called  transcendental  metaphysics  relate  to  two 
subjects  of  inquiry.     First,  there  is  the  criticism  of  the  powess 
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of  man  in  respect  to  their  essential  natore,  their  original  action, 
the  ofigin  of  our  knowledge,  the  laws  of  pereeption,  the  way  in 
vhich  we  are  led  to  believe  in  an  extemai  world,  and  the  steps 
hy  which  -we  ascend  to  the  belief  of  God  and  of  spiritual  truth. 
Secondly,  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  concern- 
ing  the  possibility  of  which  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion. 
Tlxtte  who  believe  it  possible  and  real,  contend  that  the  infinite 
is  directly  revealed  to  the  reason  in  idecu,  which  are  the  base  and 
stafi*of  all  concqjtians.  Some  go  further,  and  contend  that  the 
tme  method  of  philosophy  is  to  begin  with  the  absolute  and  to 
leaaon  from  that  both  ways  to  infinite  and  finite  existence. 

The  question  in  respect  to  the  difierence  between  the  reason  ^ 
and  the  understanding  as  ifianaged  by  Coleridge,  includes  both 
these  points.  As  far  as  it  relates  to  the  first  of  the  two,  L  a  as 
fiur  as  it  is  a  critique  upon  the  origin  and  reliability  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  the  office  of  the  several  faculties  in  securing 
this  knowledge,. so  far  is  it  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
view  of  all  philosophers.  It  is  in  fact  the  question  which  LocX^ 
and  Berkeley  and  Hume  and  Beid  and  Kant  have  each  attempted 
to  adjust  It  is  a  most  important  question  also.  It  lies  at  the 
ibnndation  of  all  those  other  questions  involved  in  man's  moral 
responsibility,  and  his  capacity  for  and  obligation  to  religion. 

Li  there  then  a  faculty  in  man  correspondent  to  Coleridge's 
qpeculative  reason  ?  That  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  by  which  he 
is  capable  of  science,  no  one  will  doubt,  nor  that  brutes  are  in- 
capable of  science.  Nor  will  one  doubt  who  has  reasoned  at  all 
on  these  subjects,  that  the  whole  basis  of  scientific  reasoning 
xssts  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  mind  itself,  that  this  furnishes 
all  the  material  out  of  which  science  is  made  in  its  first  principles 
and  general  law&  In  reasoning  to  the  laws  of  nature,  their  ex- 
istence, their  uniformity,  their  unity,  the  mind  rests  on  what  is  to 
it  reasonable,  L  e.  it  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusions.  It  invariably  takes  it  for  granted  that  other  minds 
reason  in  the  same  way ;  hence  the  possibility  of  a  common 
knowledge,  and  of  universal  science.  It  must  also  assume  that 
such  is  the  mind  of  God ;  that  this  constructs  and  sustains  the 
universe  both  material  and  spiritual  on  the  same  principles.  The 
human  mind  cannot  conceive  of  the  existence  of  mind,  except  as 
thos  leaaoniDg,  nor  of  any  existence  objective  to  itself  except  as 
answering  to  these  principles.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  the 
Bawd,  or  the  reasoning  or  the  reasonable  man  appeals  to  itself 
These  principles  can  be  abstracted  and  genersdized  and  named 
Vou  IV.  Ho.  13.  14 
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and  reiSected  on.  It  may  be  proper  to  call  them  nniveiaal  and 
neceseary  truths,  or  the  ideas  of  the  reason,  in  distinction  from 
conceptions  of  particular  existences  or  of  species  of  existences. 
And  as  they  are  derived  from  the  mind  itself,  it  may  be  true 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  revealed  to  the  reason. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  assertion,  that  the  reason  ''has  the 
same  relation  to  the  intelligible  or  spiritual,  as  sense  has  to  the 
material  and  phenomenal,"  or  the  description  of  the  reason  as  an 
inner  sense,  which  beholds  ideas,  as  the  senses  do  the  living 
world,  is  a  mere  fiction  and  fancy.  So  also,  the  description  of 
these  ideas  as  objective  to  the  reason,  in  any  other  way  than  the 
conceptions  are,  L  e.  by  being  reflected  on,  is  tolerable  only  as  a 
highly  figurative  method  of  speaking,  but  is  intolerable  in  the 
cool  and  exact  language  of  science. 

Still  more  do  we  reject  the  view  that  the  reason  acquaints  the 
mind  with  things  without  itself,  as  that,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  finite,  there  is  involved  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  (not  as  a  con- 
ception but  as  a  reality,  an  idea,)  or  as  that  in  the  soul's  view  of 
its  own  existence,  it  involves  necessarily  the  existence  of  an  in- 
finite soul.  We  reject  it  because  there  is  no  proof  of  it  in  fact, 
and  more  than  all,  because  the  mind  can  come  to  this  knowledge 
by  inference,  by  reasoning  on  the  principles  by  which  alone  it 
can  exist  or  act  as  a  mind.  If  it  can  come  to  this  knowledge  by 
inference,  it  has  no  occasion  for  a  direct  revelation.  If  the  mind 
IB  so  constituted  when  it  sees  two  events  connected  under  certain 
circumstances,  that  it  must  conclude  that  the  one  has  caused  the 
other,  however  rapid  the  processes  may  be  by  which  it  has  come 
to  the  result,  or  numerous  the  train  of  associations,  it  has  no  ne^ 
that,  in  addition  to  this  inference,  the  ielea  of  a  cause  should  re- 
veal itself  at  this  critical  moment,  in  the  majesty  of  a  universal 
and  necessary  truth. 

•  The  term  practical  reason  was  borrowed  by  Coleridge  directly 
from  Kant,  by  whom  it  was  invented  and  introduced  to  save  his 
system  from  being  carried  by  a  logical  necessity,  to  a  system  of 
complete  moral  and  religious  skepticism.  It  is  employed  by 
Coleridge,  in  a  sense  sufficiently  loose  and  lacking  in  scientific 
precision,  just  as  is  its  correspondent  the  speculative  reason.  For 
it  is  described  as  "  comprehending  the  will,  the  conscience,  the 
moral  being  with  its  inseparable  interests  and  afiectioas."  This 
is  all  well  enough.  No  man  can  object  to  the  term  as  a  popuUur 
definition  of  the  moral  in  man,  provided  it  be  understood  that  it 
is  a  general  and  unscientific  term,  that  it  includes  several  distinct 
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ftcnlties  and  does  not  mise  the  qaestion  as  to  how  these  Realties 
deiive  their  moral  ideas  and  the  sanctioa  for  them,  and  as  to  how 
many  are  the  elements  into  which  they  may  he  analysed  Bat  « 
we  object  to  the  term  when  it  is  so  used  as  to  stand  hut  for  one 
faculty,  and  the  ideas  which  it  reveals,  are  spoken  of  as  directly 
i^aled  witfaont  the  possibility  of  being  analyzed  or  explained, 
and  are  made  to  say  to  every  attempt  thus  to  deal  wiUi  them 
"pioeul  o  procul  este,  pn^mti"  Bot  Coleridge  does  thus  use 
this  term  and  most  freqaently.  Even  in  the  very  sentenoe  whiek 
we  have  quoted  above,  as  being  a  very  satisfiustory  and  mtional 
adempt  to  give  as  the  reality  in  the  case,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "*  that 
leason,  namely,  which  is  the  organ  of  wisdom  and  (as  fkr  as  man 
is  concerned)  the  soarce  of  living  and  actual  truths."  In  the 
"  Friend,"  speaking  of  this  same  thing  after  naming  its  constitu- 
ents, he  describes  the  conscience  thus,  "  which  in  the  power  and 
as  the  indwelliolg  word  of  an  holy  nnd  omnipotent  legislator  com* 
mamds  as» — ^from  among  the  numerous  ideas,  mathematical  and 
pbiknc^hieal,  which  the  reason  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  ex« 
odlence  creates  for  itself,**unoonditionally  commands  us  to  at- 
tiibate  reaHiy  and  actual  exiOenett  to  those  ideas  and  to  those 
only,  without  which  the  conscience  itself  would  be  baseless  and 
eoDtiadictory,  to  the  ideas  of  soul  and  of  free-will,  of  immortality 
and  of  God."  This  is  all  very  true  and  very  eloquent,  but  if  a 
man  wonld  have  us  believe  that  it  is  philosophically  true,  and  that 
so  analysis  has  a  right  to  go  further,  we  b^  to  be  excused  for 
di&ring  from  him.  So,  too,  if  the  soul,  free-will,  immortality  and  ^ 
God,  are  to  be  all  classed  together  as  ideas,  revealed  to  the  prac- 
tical reason  in  their  ethereal  essence,  uncompounded  and  inde- 
composable, and  a  man  must  be  forced  to  take  them  as  such, 
without  dispute  and  without  digestion,  under  peiuilty  of  being 
banished  forever  from  the  fellowship  of  the  spiritual  and  ideal 
phikwophy— -why  then,  we  cheerfully  accept  the  penalty. 

This  ideal  philosophy  has  a  grave  aspect,  however,  which  may  ^ 
not  be  overlooked.    Let  a  man  admit  that  spiritual  truth  is  thos 
revealed  to  the  reason  in  the  perfection  and  purity  of  ideas,  and 
the  next  thing  which  he  wiU  naturally  do,  will  be  to  ask  what 
need  have  I  of  any  other  revelation,  and  indeed  how  can  I  be 
made  the  subjeet  of  any  other  revelation  ?  A  revelation  in  human  ^ 
ooQceptions  and  by  human  language  is  utterly  useless,  and  in- 
deed quite  a  poor  afiair  compared  with  the  perpetual  revelation 
of  ideas  within  me.     It  must  either  use  the  ideas  which  I  have  . 
abeedj,  and  in  that  case  it  can  teU  me  nothing  new,  but  can  only 
use  the  knowledge  which  I  already  possess,  or  it  must  be  an  in- 
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_$yjdtml  revelatioQ  acting  by  inspiration  on  my  own  reason ;  bnt 
a  supernatural  revelation,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
it  cannot  be. 

Such  has  been  the  actual  result  of  the  tmnscendental  philoso* 
pfay,  or  more  properly  speaking  of  the  transcendental /?Ara<eo&;)^. 
No  sooner  had  the  Kantian  system  been  thoroughly  received  and 
established  in  Germany,  than  the  philosophical  world  were  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  work  entitled  *'  A  Critique  of  all  Revela- 
tion," in  which  these  principles  are  carried  forward  to  this  result. 
It  was  anonymous,  but  it  was  so  consistent  and  thorough  that  it 
WM  at  first  attributed  to  Kant,  though  afterwards  claimed  by 
Fichte.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  this  argument  is  the  basis 
of  the  philosopical  anti-supernaturalism  of  Germany,  or  that  it 
has  been  extensively  carried  to  this  conclusion  in  this  country. 
t^  We  do  not  deny  that  Coleridge  held  it  back  from  this  result,  by 
j  ^  asserting  as  he  does  the  moral  depravity  and  ruin  of  the  race  as 
:  '  the  occasion  foi[  a  reyelation.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  he  and  otter 
ideal  philosophers  can  so  define  their  terms  as  to  escape  this  oon- 
dnsion ;  bnt  the  charge  we  make  is,  that  they  use  these  terms  so 
loosely,  and  press  them  with  such  confidence,  that  taken  on  their 
own  saying,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  lead  them  to  this  condusion 
of  anti-snpematuralism.  The  German  philosopher  does  not  de- 
fine. It  is  below  his  dignity  to  do  it,  and  so  his  adversary  takes 
np  his  proposition  and  putting  it  into  the  iron  enginery  of  his  logic, 
turns  it  out  upon  him  in  all  its  frightful  consequences.  And  as 
fttf  as  Coleridge  or  his  admirers  adhere  to  this  method  of  solemn- 
ly asseverating  without  condescending  to  explain,  or  if  they  do 
explain,  yet  forgetting  it,  the  next  time  they  propound,  they  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  furthering  the  conclusions  of  which  their 
V  propositions  are  capable.  This  spiritual  philosophy  may  be  and 
is  the  fruitful  parent  of  atheism  and  unbelief,  and  it  yet  remains 
to  be  seen,  whether  its  harvest  shall  not  be  a  harvest  of  deeper 
and  more  enduring  woe,  than  that  which  sprung  up  from  the  seed 
sown  by  the  sensual  school. 

And  now  having  followed  our  friends  fairiy  up  to  the  line  that 
separates  the  philosophy  of  the  finite  and  that  of  the  infinite,  we 
must  shake  hands  with  them,  if  they  will  go  further.  For  we 
Have  no  belief  in  the  reality  or  the  possibility  of  such  a  philoso* 
phy.  We  are  wilUng  to  remain  along  the  border  line  as  long  as 
they  may  choose.  We  believe  in  the  attempt  to  answer  all  the 
questions  which  relate  to  the  region  on  this  side.  We  think,  too, 
that  the  line  itself  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  between 
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tke  kmyvrable  and  the  iiiikiiowable,ffliotild  be  drawn,  definite  and^ 
ine&ceable,  and  thai  its  noMunental  stDnee  shcmkl  be  fixed  deep 
and  onshaken;  bat  as  to  going  over  it  at  present  after  them* 
their  own  fluceess  is  not  so  flattering  as  to  enooorage  us  in  the 
least  We  sbovdd  as  soon  think  <^  following  the  dog  which  is 
afaraPB  offin  the  Giotto  del  Cane  of  which  we  used  to  read  in  onr 
school  daya. 

Coleridge  has  oocasionally  attempted  a  flight  of  this  kind.  He 
is  qn&e  coafideut  for  instance  that  he  can  demonstiate  a  Trinitjr 
vneoeasary  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  has  besides  favored  us  with 
ssndiy  disquisitions  upon  substance  and  the  absolute;  but  his 
speculations  aie  not  suflbnently  wrou^t  out  to  render  it  fair  to 
ontifliae  them,  erea  if  we  were  disposed  to  attempt  it  We  will 
Qse  all  the  efl^rts  to  see  the  star  to  which  the  astronomer  directs 
oar  attention  in  the  remotest  heaven;  we  will  gladly  employ  his 
best  instruments,  and  fdlow  obedieatly  his  minutest  directions ; 
bet  as  to  receiving  a  blow  on  the  forehead,  so  that  we  may  make 
osr  own  stars,  that  is  a  little  too  much  to  ask  of  us.  There  is  so 
uneh  in  the  lawful  metaphysics  to  strain  and  confuse  the  nund, 
tet  we  have  no  present  intention  to  submit  ourselves  to  any 
^nbmtuj  bewilderment 


3%e  Jbmeriean  dudples  of  Coleridge  have  been  numeious^  and 
in  the  variety  at  uses  to  which  they  have  applied  his  principles 
sod  Ins  aaiHe,  they  have  certainly  been  sufficiently  diversified^' 
ladeed,  his  inflnenoe  is  this  ooontry  has  been  wider,  and  his  rep-  * 
Blalion  more  sudden  than  in  England.  Certainly  his  principles 
have  been  more  thoroughly  adopted  and  tested,  and  the  eztrava* 
ganoe  of  his  devotees  has  been  more  ridieulous.  Among  many 
other  services  which  America  renders  to  the  Old  World,  one  of 
Ifae  most  eoBspicnous  is  that  of  furnishing  a  field  and  room  for  all 
sorts  of  principles  to  be  received  and  tested,  and  to  be  carried  out 
to  practical  results.  The  American  pec^le  and  not  a  few  <^  the  ^ 
American  scfaolais,  perform  the  same  service  to  the  European 
philosophers  and  theologians,  which  certain  unfortunate  mbbits 
end  eaniculae  do  to  chemists  and  physicisms,  in  receiving  adose  or 
two  of  ev^y  newly  invented  potion.  If  the  potion  be  innocent 
or  healthfiy,  we  are  tiie  gainers ;  but  if  not,  we  must  take  it  not- 
withstanding. In  Europe,  old  laws,  old  creeds,  old  onstoms.  and 
dd  prejudices  stand  geeatly  in  the  way  of  the  general  and  rapid 
adoftkm  of  new  piincipke  and  systems ;  but  in  yooag  America, 
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which  sometimes  means  LAmerique  verte,  there  is  so  little  re- 
spect for  the  past,  and  so  much  hope  for  the  fatnre,  that  we  are 
ready  to  hail  every  new  prophet,  as  the  harbinger  oi  a  new  era, 
and  to  give  onrselves  up  to  his  experimenting,  giiijrle  henre  gets 
his  greatest  reputation,  and  the  echo  of  the  plaudTts  of  thousands 
sounds  louder  across  the  seas,  than  the  whisper  of  his  fiurne  slowly 
waxing  at  home,'  and  quickens  the  sale  of  his  heavy-going  editions. 
Fourier  here  can  find  "  Communities"  ready  to  gather  themselves 
iSlSR  name,  and  Strauss,  when  forbidden  to  lecture  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Germany,  can  preach  in  our  churches.  All  this  as  we 
hUre  already  remarked,  is  both  well  and  ill  In  Coleridge's  in- 
fiuence  the  good  and  evil  have  both  been  oonspiooons. 

'^  His  general  influence  upon  our  litenury  men  has  been  in  some 
respects  salutary.  It  were  quite  impossible  indeed,  that  anytlnqg 
good  could  be  glorified  by  so  splendid  a  genius,  and  enforced  by 
so  fiery  an  eloquence,  and  not  obtain  a  deep  and  rooted  lodgmeiit 
in  the  mind.  Then,  too,  Coleridge  was  not  a  preacher,  or  a  tm- 
der  in  religion  or  morals  in  any  sense,  and  of  course  was  unsus- 
pected of  sectarian  bigotry  or  party  zeal.  Wh«i  he  sternly  re- 
buked the  shallowness  of  modem  scholarship  and  the  want  of 
thorough  principles  in  morals,  and  brought  up  new  fields  of  hoa- 
omble  enterprise,  resplendent  as  the  field  of  the  doth  of  gold,  he 
did  a  good  service.  When  he  brought  to  the  illustration  of  wa- 
ters unknown  and  neglected,  his  own  glowing  criticism,  and  con- 
tended against  the  undeserved  reputation  of  infidel  philosophers 
and  historians,  and  in  commanding  words  as  those  of  a  prophet, 
called  us  again  to  the  consecration  of  all  genius  and  of  all  learn- 
ing to  the  highest  service  in  the  honor  of  God  and  the  advanoe- 

^  ment  of  spiritual  religion,  he  did  a  great  and  a  good  work.  These 
are  many  hundreds  now  living,  on  whose  minds  his  writings 
dawned  like  a  new  light,  and  on  whose  ears  his  words  fell  like 
the  trumpet  note,  to  stir  all  their  better  nature,  and  to  strengthen 
and  confibrm  their  holier  purposes.  The  infusion  of  his  influence 
into  our  literature,  and  indeed  into  our  literary  atmosphere,  is  yet 
to  be  traced  and  will  long  be  felt  for  good.  We  bless  its  pres- 
ence, and  rejoice  in  its  healthful  promise. 

^  Coleridge  had  the  advantage  of  being  introduced  to  our  theo- 
logical arena,  by  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  distinguished  of  oor 
scholaiB.  The  lamented  President  Marsh  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten by  any  who  had  the  happiness  to'know  him.  His  modest  de- 
meanor, his  amiable  disposition,  his  freedom  from  cnift  and  can- 
ning, his  obvious  and  ardent  love  of  trath,  wherever  it  was  to  be 
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fiNmd,  the  tlioioogluMas  of  his  tohdarshipi  hit  ison  diligence,  hie 
wiiBi  mnoeptSNlkj  lo  the  good  aad  the  noble,  end  hisdispositioa 
to  mnler  eTeqr  eabject  in  its  principles,  were  such  as  to  merit 
fiar  him  a  lepotatioa  and  en  earthly  lewaid  fiur  higher  than  he  in 
kA  zeoeired.  His  essay  preliminary  to  the  Aids  to  Beflectioa 
sad  Ins  criticism  on  Stnart's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  are 
:thefii8tspecimensof  writing  in  their  kind.  He  was  no 
or  dependent,  in  his  nature,  on  the  dicta  of  any  man. 
Hie  firagm^Lt  on  Psydiology,  isHiich  he  left  behind  him,  shows 
eonelnaiTely  that  he  woold  take  no  man's  system  withoat  ezami- 
nation ;  that  it  was  his  aim  and  effi>rt  to  work  out  for  himplf 
snd  express  in  his  own  langnage»  the  philosophical  truths  on 
which  he  rested.  And  yet  lus  reverence  for  Cdeiidge  some*  * 
times  shows  itself  to  be  exoessiye,  especially  in  his  theology. 
There  is  in  his  sermons,  a  more  strict  and  subservient  adoption 
of  Coleiidge's  phiaaedogy,  and  a  closer  imitatioa  of  his  style  of 
thought  than  we  should  like  to  see,  and  than  we  were  prepared 
to  expect.  We  were  surprised,  too,  to  see  in  all  his  Bemains»« 
that  he  adopted  Coleridge's  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  threw 
safe  the  Pteiline  doctrine  of  a  forensic  justification.  We  must 
ova  our  snipEise,  that  an  intaipreter  so  able  as  he,  should  have 
Med  to  detect  the  careless  un&imess  of  Coleridge's  expositions, 
snd  to  supply  firom  Coleridge  himself,  the  refutation  of  his  own 
nasoninga. 

The  influence  of  Coleridge  on  the  philosophy  and  theology  of 
Mew  Ettglaad,  has  been  in  some  respects,  what  President  Marsh 
desired  it  should  be.  It  has  opened  new  fields  of  inquiry,  and 
put  us  in  poBseesion  of  other  modes  of  viewing  religious  truth.  It 
has  brought  within  our  notice,  writers  which  used  to  be  unknown 
in  our  librahea  It  has  rendered  our  theology  tolerant,  by  show- 
ing that  the  same  faith  may  be  held  under  different  formulas  of 
expressioiL  At  the  same  time  it  has  made  it  free,  by  giving  to 
the  fieest  inquirer,  strong  principles  of  faith  and  piety,  holding 
to  irtuch,  he  might  be  sure  that  he  would  not  make  shipwreck 
of  the  faith.  It  may  have  served  to  abate  the  harsh  spirit  that 
bad  grown  out  of  our  contioverries,  and  to  depress  the  tendency 
to  low  arts,  and  whiq>ering  cunning,  and  to  break  down  all  that 
wire-pulling  appaiatus,  iN^ch  is  too  often  present  in  the  religious 
as  well  as  in  the  political  world.  Above,  all,  it  has  contended 
for  a  wakeful,  thorough,  and  scientific  theology,  in  which,  let 
tkimigts  and  incapables  say  what  they  will,  rests  the  hope  of 
the  cbarclL     We  ahonld  say  no  more  than  we  believe,  if  we  add, 
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tlittt  it  luui  deepened  the  ehsaoel  of  oar  peyeboiogioal  iaqntnes, 
and  started  new  questions  in  ow  schools  of  mental  and  mosal 
seienee. 

This  certainly  forms  no  objection  to  it  fas  onr  Tiew.  For  omr 
New  England  theology  has  for  its  genios  and  aim,  to  acquaint 
itself  with  mental  and  moral  sdenoe  as  it  is,  daring  the  carrent 
genemtion,  in  order  to  eorreot  its  errors  if  it  hwre  any,  and  to 
avail  itself  (rf*  its  better  analysis,  and  above  ail,  to  inflaenoe  the 
pfaikwophioal  world  for  good.  So  did  Edwaids,  who  was  a  most 
assidaous  stadent  of  the  philosophy  of  his  day.  His  eonespond* 
ev^  shows  that  he  eagerly  eon^t  for  ereiy  mew  book  fiom 
Sttfope.  Some  of  his  leading  wodoi  were  written  against  evil 
principles  in  philosopby.  There  are  those  who  think,  that  it  k 
more  Edwardean  to  do  the  same  thing  in  their  own  day,  than  it 
is  to  put  his  writings  on  their  book  shelves,  and  leave  them  there, 
and  then  ejaculate :  *'  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days." 

^  As&ras  Coleridge  has  had  influence  to  create  a  taste  for  pq^eho- 
logical  studies  and  to  send  our  theologians  to  a  thorough  study  of 
the  phik)sophy  of  the  day,  so  far  has  it  done  us  good. 

•  And  yet  thi»  Coleridgism,  if  we  may  use  so  barbarous  a  teim, 
has  a  foreign  look  m  our  New  England  theology.  Geologisis  tell 
us  that  in  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  stratum,  one  often  meets 
with  a  difke  or  a  rock  formation,  which  was  viol^fttly  thrust  up  ia 
a  liquid  state,  across  the  level  strata,  disturbing  all  its  anoieat 
airangements,  and  intrsdocing  into  all  the  interstaiees  a  new  sub- 
stance. Su^  has  been  this  new  system  in  its  relatiims  to  all  the 
old  princHi^ee  and  methods  of  the  New  England  theology.  Ours 
is  a  Airitan  theology.  This  is  more  or  less  of  a  chuxoh  theology, 
mvigomfeed  and  guarded  indeed,  but  stiM  adapted  to  the  fedlings 
of  a  devout  reader  of  the  liturgy.  Ours  is  severe  in  its  simplicity, 
plain  in  its  nomenclature,  and  sternly  logical  in  all  its  arrange^ 
meats.  This  is  gorgeous  in  its  omam^its,  ambitious  in  its  ter- 
minology and  imagination,  as  well  as  phOosophical  in  its  addresses 
to  the  mind.  Tlie  New  England  theology  is  stem  in  its  love  ot 
the  truth,  and  rigid  in  its  sciutiny  of  evidence.  This  is  an  avowed 
devotee  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  truth,  and  easily  beUeves  what 
suits  its  taste.  Above  all,  the  doquence  of  the  New  England 
tibeobgy  is  founded  on  conviotiotts,  and  warmly  and  frequently 
addiresses  the  coasoience,  which  it  eanies  by  its  solemn  appeals 
and  its  awful  earnestness.  That  nurtured  by  the  system  oi  Cole* 
ridge  is  less  severe,  more  calm,  and  appeals  less  to  the  conscieiice. 
The  one  system  is  mois  eaxoest,  direct  and  i«aetical;  the  othet 
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18  more  graceful  mod  speeidative  and  literary.  The  one 
fixned  in  the  pulpit  and  for  the  pulpit  The  other  was  framed 
in  the  cloeet  of  the  school,  and  better  snits  the  closet  We  are 
&r  ffTHD  denying  that  onr  thedogy,  oor  preaching  and  our  practi- 
esl  views  are  exposed  to  some  defects.  We  are  willing  that 
these  defects  should  be  oorrected,  and  care  not  fiom  whence  the 
eonrection  comes.  Our  theology  may  ha¥e  been  too  unrefined 
•ad  sdiolastic,  and  oor  pleaching  too  often  hard  and  metaphysi- 
esL  Oor  worship  may  have  been  too  often  rude  and  nngraeefuL 
Oor  practical  views  may  have  led  us  to  sin  against  taste  and  pro- 
piiety,  as  well  as  to  commit  worse  mistakes.  But  we  wo^ 
hoid  fiut  the  staple  <ii  our  New  England  system.  For  the  wond 
has  no  other  like  it,  and  the  excellences  which  we  lack  can  be 
essfly  taken  up  by  a  trath*kmng  and  tnith*serving  church. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  ask  distinctly  the  question,  what  is  the 
one  distmctive  feamre  of  the  New  En|^d  theology*  by  which 
it  difl^ra  fiom  every  other?  It  certainly  is  far  enough  from  the 
ecclesiastical  theology  of  the  English  church,  and  very  far  also* 
if  the  testimony  of  its  opponents  is  to  be  received,  from  the  scho- 
hsiie  Galviniam  <^  the  Synod  of  Dort  Its  peculiarity  seems  to  ' 
be,  that  it  is  an  intensely  rational  and  moral  system.  It  addresses 
the  eonscieiice  and  it  aims  to  move  it  by  reasoning.  Thus  does 
it  vindicate  the  moral  government  <^  God,  by  declaring  the  need 
of  moral  rule,  to  a  being  who  nndentands  his  fitness  for  law,  and 
the  sacred  obligations  of  law.  JBaving  thus  prepared  the  way,  it  nn» 
veSs  the  moQttt  of  God,  fiom  whose  **  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law," 
ladit  wrings  the  willing  or  the  reluctant  amen  fiom  the  sinflil 
being  whom  this  law  condemns.  It  shows,  too,  the  need  of  the 
acriiice  on  the  cross  as  a  moral  necessity,  and  while  it  displays 
the  necessity  it  vindicates  the  love  that  did  not  shrink  fiom  giv* 
11^  it  full  satisfikction.  It  shows  man  his  deep,  his  damning  p 
giiih,  guilt  pertaining  to  a  deliberate  purpose,  and  rooted  in  the 
very  lowest  springs  of  his  moral  life,  a  willing  depravity.  It  sum«  ^ 
mons  him,  thus  alienated  and  refusing  to  repent  himself,  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  holds  over  him  the  awful  fact  of  his  de* 
peadeaoe  on  sovereign  grace,  as  the  grand  argument  against  de* 
by.  Thus  is  it  a  perpetual  argument  with  the  reason  and  con* 
science,  an  earnest  striving  with  men  capable  of  being  thus  adp 
dressed ;  vindicating  the  troths  which  it  urges,  and  holding  them 
perpetually  home  to  the  mind.  How  difierent  this  from  the  dila« 
ted  weakness  of  the  theokigy  of  regeneration  by  baptism,  and  of 
ssaetifiration  by  the  sacraments ;  of  growth  in  grace  by  the  ma- 
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gie  mittenee  of  symbols,  rather  than  by  the  laaiily  diet  of  prayef 
and  preaching.  How  difiereot  also  from  the  unthinking  and  for*' 
mal  reiteration  of  stereotyped  dogmas,  in  old  scholastic  phrase^ 
Whether  it  be  not  the  nearest  to  the  theology  of  the  apostle  <^ 
the  Gentiles,  let  all  men  ju^lge.  Whether  its  preaching  be  not 
the  most  akin  to  apostolie  preaching,  and  its  results  to  those  of 
apostoijo  power,  let  candid  men  decide.  Tbat  it  has  defects  we 
own,  but  that  its  genius  and  aim  is  better  than  that  of  all  otbess 
which  the  world  now  beholds,  we  do  most  earnestly  ccntend. 
y"  Wherever,  then,  the  influence  of  Coleiidge  has  caused  a  dis- 
likp  of  this  system  and  a  longing  after  a  splendid  ritnal  and  for^ 
mal  observances ;  wherever  it  has  induced  the  feehag  that  the 
g)ory  of  a  church  was  to  be  found  in  its  organization,  rather  thaa. 
in  its  moral  life ;  and  that  this  moral  life  depends  more  on  its 
Qsages  than  on  its  faith ;  there  has  it  induced  a  sad  degeneracy. 
y^That  it  has  caused  this  degeneracy  we  know.  Much  of  tbis 
morbid  dissatisfaction  with  our  own  S3rstem  which  has  recently 
prevailed,  this  longing  after  something  perfect  in  the  outward  to 
satisfy  our  dreamy  ideal,  rather  than  the  rescdnte  purpose  to  make 
a  better  church  by  making  better  Christians,  has  come  from  the 
perverted  study  of  Cderidge. 

Its  influence  upon  the  power  of  the  pulpit  has  been  not  a  little 
disastrous.  Some  preach  the  better  for  it  More,  we  fewr,  preach 
the  worse.  To  preach  with  earnestness  and  power,  one  must 
have  something  to  say  and  must  care  to  say  it  Tliere  is  and 
there  con  be  no  commanding  and  continued  pow^  in  any  pulpit 
where  theology  is  not  preached  But  it  must  be  a  theolc^y  which 
the  pec^le  can  understand,  and  which  the  preacher  must  feel  that 
he  can  make  level  to  their  apprehensions  and  by  which  he  can 
hold  their  conscienoes.  But  tku  theology  must  be  translated  into 
another  dialect  to  be  received  by  the  people,  and  the  misfortune 
is  too  often  that  the  preacher,  instead  of  translating  his  theology 
into  the  language  of  his  hearers,  corrupts  the  language  of  the 
pulfat  by  its  own  barbarous  and  grotesque  phraseology.  Hence 
disgust  with  the  people  because  they  cannot  understand  him, 
then  disgust  with  Iheology  in  the  pulpit  and  the  betaking  of  one's 
self  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  popular  preadnng,  and  last  of  all 
disgust  with  the  pulpit  itself. 

We  feel  bound  to  notice  a  perversion  of  Coleridge,  seriously 
uoofavorable  to  moral  and  religious  life.  A  love  of  the  clear  in 
thought  and  of  the  simple  in  expression,  is  akin  to  moral  simplici- 
ty and  to  singleness  of  religions  chaiaeter.    An  earnest  man  for 
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datjiias  Iftde  to  lay  of  great  and  eternal  principles,  and  a  man 
'wbo  lioog$  for  commiinion  with  God,  loses  sight  of  ideas,  that  he 
nay  fbd  the  li^uig  Jehovah.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be  so  rapt 
witii  an  imaginatiTe  philosophy,  as  to  despise  the  simplicity  of  ' 
piaetieal  ethics,  and  to  be  so  devoted  to  an  imaginative  theology, 
ss  to  foiget  the  sablime  simplicity  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesos. 
f^  distant  be  the  day  when  otir  philosophy  and  theology  shall 
ipoil  the  simplicity  of  our  trosting  faith,  or  give  as  a  morbid  dis« 
taste  for  the  realities  of  a  struggling  and  humble  piety. 

lb  pasa  from  the  abetiact  to  the  concrete,  from  the  general  to  ^ 
die  paiticaiar ;  the  American  disciples  of  Coleridge,  to  our  eye, 
giDup  themsehres  into  the  following  classes :  First  are  the  gena- 
ke  sdiolais  and  thinkers.  These  are  the  men  who  adopt  the 
Kantian  ptincii^es  and  nomendature  from  study  and  conviction, 
who  reeeiTe  no  system  without  digesticm,  who  can  translate  their 
own  principles  into  tolerable  English,  and  can  use  them  in  the 
nhition  of  other  questions,  with  the  ease  and  air  of  men  who  un- 
derstand their  own  views  and  can*  explain  them.  All  honor  be 
Tendered  to  those  men,  whether  they  be  few  or  many.  All  re* 
spect  be  given  to  their  claims  and  to  their  reasonings.  They  are 
not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  name,  nor  will  they  be  affected  by  a 
aneer.  We  may  reject  fewer  or  more  of  their  opinions.  We  may 
think  we  detect  their  enrois  and  can  show  the  weak  points  of 
tteir  reasonings;  but  for  their  independent  and  scholar-like  spirit, 
for  their  actual  services  to  mental  and  moral  science,  for  their 
free  and  tolerant  spirit,  for  their  elevation  above  the  petty  squab- 
bles of  party,  they  merit  the  respect  of  the  whole  commonwealth 
oflettera. 

Next  come  the  discriminating  or  eclectic  students  of  Coleridge.  ^ 
These  are  the  men  who  reject  his  terminology  and  some  of  his 
peculiar  principles  in  philosophy,  and  who  start  back  in  utter 
amazement,  from  tlie  main  peculiarity  of  his  theological  system, 
as  also  from  his  rash  and  capricious  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
but  have  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel  his  other  high  excel- 
lences. And  yet  Coleridge  is  to  them  a  favorite  author  from  his 
wakeful  and  wakening  spirit,  from  his  intense  earoestness,  from 
his  vigorous  criticism,  for  his  tact  in  comprehending  the  bearings 
of  a  writer  and  a  principle,  and  for  his  point  and  power  in  uttering 
what  he  thinks.  80  also,  for  all  that  variety  of  merit  compre- 
hended under  the  term  suggestion,  for  the  stores  of  his  powerful, 
his  ready,  eloquent  mind,  bunting  out  in  every  direction  from  the 
profuse  and  overstodced  richness  of  his  intellectual  wealth.    His 
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works  are  those  which  thej  would  be  very  unwilUiig  to  spaie 
^  from  their  library  or  their  table.     Of  this  class,  the  writer  would 
4  of  course  be  likely  to  think  and  to  speak  well,  as  he  would  count 
(himself  in  their  number,  and  if  the  epithets  which  he  has  afllxed 
|to  them  be  too  flattering,  they  may  be  asciibed  to  a  very  natural 
Wuse. 
y    The  next  are  the  parasites  of  (Coleridge,  the  undigesting  re- 
cipients of  all  that  he  says,  without  the  attempt  to  explain  or  to 
understand  it,  except  by  repeating  his  own  praises  and  confound- 
ing you  with  his  terminology.    A  parasite  of  any  man  is  always 
offensive,  especially  an  unthinking  retainer  of  any  metaphysiciaii, 
but  most  of  all  of  such  a  philosopher  as  Coleridge.    The  preten- 
sions are  so  magnificent,  the  learning  so  imposing,  the  terminolo- 
gy so  appalling,  that  when  it  comes  up  in  the  form  of  an  "  ass's 
load  of  lumber,*'  the  contrast  between  the  bulk  of  the  burden  aad 
the  sorry  figure  of  the  bearer,  is  striking  and  ludicrous. 

Another  class  may  be  called  the  figurative  philosophers,  or 
"^  more  precisely  those  who  philosophize  by  illustrations  rather  than 
by  reasoning.  Coleridge  is  not  the  only  philosopher  who  has  in- 
troduced this  intellectual  fashion,  but  he  is  greatly  responsible  for 
it  It  consists  in  propounding  a  theory  or  speculation  or  course  of 
argument,  which  may  be  true  or  may  be  false,  which  may  be  orig- 
inal or  which  may  be  borrowed,  which  may  be  sense  or  which 
may  be  nonsense,  but  which  shall  be  imposing  by  its  mysterious 
way  of  announcement  and  which  is  sure  to  be  arrayed  in  the 
lively  and  piquant  air  of  pointed  illustrations  or  in  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  splendid  imagery.  When  you  look  for  the  truth  in  the 
midst  of  these  magnificent  appendages,  it  is  possible  that  there 
is  no  truth  to  be  found,  and  that  the  substance  and  accidents,  the 
body  and  its  dressing,  are  but  empty  air ;  or  if  you  do  find  it,  it  may 
prove  not  to  be  worth  finding.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
public  mind  to  call  this  philosophy.  Our  educated  men  who 
ought  to  know  better  will  shout,  "  this  is  original,  this  is  philoso- 
phy ;"  and  the  students  of  some  of  our  literary  institutions  have 
been  known  to  be  strangely  bitten  with  a  mania  for  this  kind  of 
philosophizing.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Our  national 
aptness  for  guessing  with  our  disposition  to  praise  the  successful 
guesser,  and  the  absence  of  a  thoroughly  learned  class  who  are 
able  and  ready  to  discriminate  between  scholarship  and  preten- 
sion. If  we  do  not  read  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Lord  Bacon  and 
Cudworth,  we  can  tal^  about  them,  and  with  the  help  of  quick- 
ness and  tact  we  can  often  guess  aright;  or  if  we  do  not,  Cole- 
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n^  and  sneh  as  he  can  tell  as  what  to  say,  and  then  how  mag- 
niicendy  we  can  say  it ! 

Even  when  the  philosophiziog  is  of  a  higher  character,  and 
the  merit  more  real,  it  is  an  ill  sign  in  a  roan  who  sets  up  for  a 
philosopher,  always  to  speak  in  %iires,  never  to  face  a  syllogism 
snd  to  dread  the  precise  avowal  of  his  opinion,  in  severe  and 
wen-defined  statements.  And  it  is  a  sadder  sign,  for  the  com* 
mottwealth  of  letters,  if  this  is  to  pass  as  genuine  and  profound 
pinloaophy.  It  is  one  thing,  to  be  able  to  shed  various  and 
pleasant  fights  around  an  old  truth  or  a  happy  suggestion,  and 
qmte  antrther,  to  go  down  into  the  depth  of  the  mine  and  bring  « 
op  the  heavy  ore.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  charge  htit  we 
bdieve  it  is  tme,  that  the  tendency  of  the  so-called  spiritual 
philosophy  has  been  to  render  superficial  and  to  popularise  onr 
seience.  Its  contrary  influence  has  been  nrged  in  its  favor. 
This  is  no  philosophy  for  boarding-school  misses,  say  its  friends, 
and  yet  more  zealous  Coleridgites  than  sundry  misses  of  sixteen 
or  thereabonts  we  have  never  seen.  Guessing  and  pretension,  rays*** 
tery  and  splendor,  go  well  with  the  people  on  this  side  the  water. 
Itinenint  ministers  will  exhaust  all  their  reading  about  Plato  and 
Aristotle  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  before  an  audience  of  « 
dosen  in  a  log  school-house,  and  they  shall  pass  for  very  learned 
men.  That  this  philosophy  gives  facility  for  similar  operations 
OB  a  laiger  scale  and  before  a  more  respectable  audience,  wo 
need  not  stay  to  argue. 

So  too  it  has  begotten  in  many  a  sad  and  almost  savage  intole- 
nuce.  There  are  sundry  defenders  of  the  faith  and  of  right 
principles  against  infidelity  and  error,  who  planting  themselves 
upon  the  eternal  principles  of  the  spiritual  philosophy,  treat  their 
antagonists  with  no  stinted  measure  of  contempt,  if  not  of  raiiing. 
The  appellations,  utilitarian,  priestly,  infidel,  principles  of  th« 
sensual  school,  are  distributed  in  every  variety  of  combination, 
and  with  labored  efibrts  to  overwhelm  their  antagonists  beneath' 
a  storm  of  contemptuous  expression  and  of  violent  languageL 
Where  thero  is  so  mneh  violence  we  n>ay  always  suspect  some 
eanfiision  of  thought  When  the  words  are  so  bitter,  though  ther 
direction  of  a  man  may  be  right  in  the  main,  yet  there  appears  to* 
be  leas  eonaeimts  strength  in  the  argument.  But  these  men 
of  the  spiritual  school,  do  not  analyse  ;  they  affirm ;  they  will  not 
aigoe^  but  they  will  overwhelm  you  with  a  hail-storm  of  con* 
teanpt    The  canse  of  truth  owes  but  little  to  such  defenders 

!Elie  next  variety  whioh  we  name,  are  the  volontary  mystics;  ^ 
Vol.  IV.  No.  13.  15 
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^These  are  the  men  who  in  order  to  believe  enoagh,  will  believe 
more  than  enough,  who  are  not  content  with  interpretations  that 
are  at  once  logical  and  scriptural,  but  delight  in  supposing  some 
additional  meaning,  they  know  not  what    Faith  and  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  Christ,  and  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit  and  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  these  and  other  truths  give 
them  ready  opportunity  to  exercise  the  believing,  or  more  proper* 
ly  the  imaginary  faculty,  to  their  heart's  content,  and  for  it  all  Uiey 
have  the  sanction  of  their  master  and  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
This  in  the  view  of  many  is  a  harmless  tendency,  and  tends  to 
orthodoxy  and  spirituality.     We  do  not  think  so.     The  man  who 
will  believe  more  than  by  the  laws  of  sound  interpretation  he 
feels  bound  to,  would  under  other  circumstances  believe  leu. 
Besides,  the  imagination  is  as  likely  to  have  as  much  to  do  with 
this  mystical  faith,  as  the  conscience  has ;  the  fancy,  as  the  con- 
scious wants  of  the  soul. 
»      Next  come  "  the  artful  dodgers"  in  theology.     The  name  we 
own  is  not  very  dignified,  nor  is  the  occupation.     These  are  the 
men  who  take  advanta^  of  the  many-sidedness  of  Coleridge's 
theology  to  be  on  no  side  of  any  disputed  point,  or  who  by  a 
strange  and  most  inconsistent  eclecticism,  merge  into  their  owa 
faith  ingredients  the  most  opposite,  and  materials  the  most  irrecon* 
cilable.     They  are  High  Churchmen,  and  yet  Congregationalists, 
bigotedly  conservative,  and  laxly  libertine.     Strongly  Calvinistic, 
and  yet  grossly  Pelagian.     Stoically  rigid  in  their  practical  views, 
and  loosely  Epicurean.     Or  if  pressed  to  any  logical  conclusion, 
they  find  their  refuge  in  some  Coleridgian  term,  and  hide  them- 
selves from  their  pursuers  in  a  convenient  mist 

We  name  next  the  Prelatic  or  Episcopal  variety,  the  men  who 
from  reading  Coleridge  have  contracted  a  strange  sympathy  with 
the  English  church,  and  whose  heads  have  been  turned  by  his 
allusions  to  his  mother  the  church  of  England.  This  has  beea 
carried  so  far  by  not  a  few  that  they  have  disowned  their  Puritan 
ancestry  and  their  Puritan  baptism,  forgetting  that  Coleridge 
blessed  the  Puritans  in  his  heart,  and  rendered  to  them  the  high 
meed  of  his  worthy  praise.  Men  are  indeed  to  be  pitied,  who 
could  so  pervert  the  lesi^ons  of  such  a  master,  on  such  a  subject 

Leist  of  all  we  name  the  Coleridgians,  par  eminence,  who  show 
their  zeal  for  their  master,  by  their  Babylonish  dialect  Who  with 
hardly  a  thought  that  can  be  precisely  expressed,  can  yet  pile  up 
mountains  of  barbarously  compounded  words  into  sentences  of  com- 
plicated construction,  and  can  so  go  forward,  page  after  page,  and 
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perbapfl  yolnme  after  yoltirae.  The  wonder  is,  by  what  magic  of 
patient  labor,  fay  what  mystery  of  intellectaal  toil,  these  sentences 
aie  ever  written.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  how  they  can  ever 
beread,  forwe  are  sure  that  they  are  never  subjected  to  this 
operation. 

Ifthere  are  other  varieties  than  these  which  we  have  named 
we  know  them  not  With  this  enumeration,  we  conclude  our  re- 
maiks.  We  have  spoken  freely,  but  we  hope  not  unkindly, 
phonly  and  perhaps  pointedly,  but  we  trust  not  inconsidetately 
nor  anfairly. 


ARTICLE   VII. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HEBREW  SENTENCE. 

The  subject  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article  should  not  be 
left  wholly  out  of  view,  in  a  course  of  Hebrew  instruction.  Every 
bfbfical  student  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  and  classify  the 
principles  which  regulated  the  expressions  of  thought  among  the 
Hebrews.  Without  this,  there  can  be  no  radical  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  syntax  in  general ;  and  without  it,  even  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  writers  cannot  always  be  fully  apprehended.  If 
aay  one  supposes  that  the  Hebrew  sentence  is  so  simple  as  to 
affi)fd  no  opportunity  to  exercise  his  powers  of  analysis ;  or  that 
it  is  so  stereotyped  in  form  as  to  exclude  any  very  striking  exhi* 
bition  of  variety,  he  entertains  probably  the  common  opinion  on  the 
snbject,  but  one  which  is  not  correct  As  compared  with  those  lan- 
gaages  which  carry  the  system  of  inflection  to  such  an  extent,  for 
example,  as  do  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew  moves  in 
tins  respect,  it  roust  be  confessed,  in  a  restricted  sphere ;  its  sen- 
tence is,  certainly,  both  uniform  and  simple.  But  without  possess- 
ing 60  much  flexibility  as  we  see  there,  it  has  still  lefl  to  it  a  wide 
range  of  movement  The  inquisitive  scholar  has  opened  to  him 
here  an  interesting  field  of  study ;  and,  after  performing  the  neces- 
siry  preparatory  work,  he  should  advance  to  it  and  add  to  his 
other  knowledge  that  which  may  be  gained  from  extending  his 
inquiries  in  this  direction.  In  truth,  the  greater  the  uniformity 
which  may  distinguish  a  language  in  the  construction  of  its  sen* 
tenoes,  the  more  important  and  significant  must  be  any  departure 
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fiom  it,  which  may  at  any  time  appear.  The  cauae  of  such  a 
virtual  resistance  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  language,  must  lie 
deeper  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  than  where 
«uch  variations  belong  rather  to  the  outward  fonas  of  speech* 
and  may  be  taken  up  by  him,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  accident  or 
habit»  and  so  be  entirely  unmeaning.  This  renaark  is  spedally  true 
cf  the  Hebrew.  When  a  writer  or  speaker  here  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  expression  which  the  laws  of  the  language  impoee 
so  rigidly  upon  him,  it  is  because  he  is  urged  by  a  special  impulse ; 
he  breaks  over  the  external  restraint  in  the  impetuosity  of  his 
feelings ;  he  makes  not  only  his  words  but  the  very  order  of  them 
expressive  of  the  state  of  his  mind;  and,  in  order  to  enter  into 
this,  to  sympathize  with  him,  to  catch  the  exact  reflection  of  his 
thoughts,  we  must  know  the  difference  between  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  style  and  that  of  earnest,  impassioned  discourse ;  we 
must  be  able  to  see  what  new  meaning  belongs  to  the  new  posi- 
tion ;  we  must  understand  the  laws  of  that  subtle,  mental  enipha* 
sis  which  prescribed  to  the  words  their  unwonted  order,  so  that 
as  we  read  we  may  fill  our  ears,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  tones 
with  which  the  old  prophets  spoke,  and  bring  back  again  the 
looks  and  gestures  which  gave  to  their  language  such  power  over 
those  whom  they  originally  addressed. 

Perhaps  no  writer  has  treated  the  subject  adverted  to  above,  so 
well  as  Ewald  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar.^  He 
has  there  allotted  much  more  than  the  usual  space  to  the  consid* 
eration  of  this  topia  His  remarks  extend  over  130  pages  of  his 
work ;  and  they  deserve  the  careful  and  reiterated  perusal  of 
every  one  who  would  be  master  of  this  important  branch  of 
Hebrew  syntax.  The  view  also  which  Nordheimer  has  given  of 
this  subject  in  his  Grammar,  is  replete  with  instruction.  No  sys* 
tern  of  rules,  however,  which  another  may  compile,  can  supersede 
the  necessity  of  personal  observation  and  study.  They  may  be 
of  service,  especially  at  first,  in  giving  direction  to  inquiry ';  but 
will  not  answer  even  this  purpose,  unless  constantly  verified  by  the 
student  for  himself.  In  this  way,  possibly,  the  following  summary 
of  the  principles  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of 
the  simple  Hebrew  sentence,  may  not  be  without  value  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  studies;  It  is  drawn  up  chiefly 
in  conformity  vrith  the  views  of  Ewald,  and  rests,  therefore,  essen* 


■  Ausfabrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Spache  des  alien  Bundes,  von 
Heinrich  Ewald.  Fonae  Ausgabe,  1844. 
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daily  on  his  authority.  IXjb  the  simpk  $enUnee  akme,  which  \k 
here  the  sabject  of  oonsidemtion.  Tlie  oonstraotioii  of  the  com- 
poand  sentenoe  with  its  vahoas  constitoent  parts,  its  modes  of 
ooDnection,  its  hypothetical  and  rehitive  clauses,  etc.,  fbrms  a 
9e{iarate  topic  by  itself,  and  is  not  here  to  be  brought  into  view. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  ground  which  lies  before  the  student, 
on  his  fint  entrance  into  this  general  field  of  investigation. 


The  Hebrew  language  is  inferior  to  the  Arabic,  in  regard  to 
nsceptibility  of  inflexion ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that. 
with  this  inferiority,  it  exhibits  a  far  greater  freedom  and  facility 
of  movement  in  the  structure  of  its  sentences.  The  order  which 
words  natuially  assume  in  calm,  unimpassioned  discourse,  the 
Hebrew  also  has  in  common  with  the  Arabic ;  but  it  admits  like-* 
wise  of  numerous  deviations  from  this  order,  resulting  from  the 
excitement  of  strong  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  posesses  this  quality,  the  Hebrew  is  dis- 
tingoished  above  not  only  the  Ambic,  but  all  the  other  Semitic 
lai^nages. 

We  will  consider  the  Hebrew  sentence,  in  the  first  place,  in 
its  ordinary  form,  where  the  words  arrange  themselves  in  con* 
ilDriDity  with  the  laws  of  dispassionate  discourse. 

Here  we  find  that  the  affirmative  or  predicative  term  precedes 
the  subject,  because  in  most  cases  it  contains  the  new  or  more 
impOTtant  idea  which  the  speaker  would  present  Thus,  th# 
affirmative  stands  first  when  it  consists  of  an  adjective,  as  p*^ 
njn^  ^  righteous  (is)  Jehovah ;  and  still  more,  if  it  consist  of  a  verb, 
since  a  subject  is  in  reality  already  involved  in  all  the  personal 
ibrms  of  the  verb,  especially  the  third ;  so  that  the  more  defini- 
tive substantive  which  follows^  stands  originally  in  apposition 
i&erely  with  this  third  person;  as,  mn^  *nQK  il  (there)  apake  /s* 
hocah.  Where  however  in  some  infrequent  cases,  the  predicate 
as  well  as  the  subject,  is  contained  in  a  substantive,  the  former 
stands  always  after  the  subject,  that  this  may  not  be  doubtful  \ 
aa,  BVt^tn  a^n  Tj'^nf^  n;m  Jehovah  thy  God  u  God  See  Deut 
4:35,39ri0:  17, 

Another  very  conunon  variety,  even  in  the  structure  of  simple  sen* 
tences,  is  the  position  of  the  subject  first,  instead  of  the  predicate ; 

'  So  Gwald  ponctoatefl  the  word,  and  writes  Jakce,  This  lingalarity  it  if 
vuMeeamy  toietun. 
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which  18  adopted  paiticnlarly  in  the  nacrative  <Nr  deaeriptive  style, 
when  the  peraon  or  actor  is  held  up  aa  Uie  priaicipal  figure,  wlule 
the  act  itself  and  the  pvogreas  of  its  development,  &11  more  into 
Ibe  baok  ground  of  the  picture.  This  oecura,  espeeially  if  the  aet 
•r  state  which  is  attributed  to  the  person,  be  an  abiding  one ;  and 
henee,  since  the  participle  in  Hebrew  expresses  so  oflen  the  idea 
of  permanenee,  this  arrengereent  will  be  found  employed  yery 
aniformly  in  connection  with  the  participle.  Thus  in  Ex.  12:  11, 
where  the  condition  described  is  introduced  with  the  words^-M 
§Aall  feetUthe  JPasmwer ;  D'^^n  DS'^dm,  your  loma  gkdeiL  See  Judg. 
15:  2.  1  Sam.  12:  17.  2  Sam.  3:  14.  '  Hence  niy  $M  and  r^  t< » 
not,  also  Tr^Uis  (the  latter  much  more  rarely),  are  specially  ap- 
propriate to  such  sentences;  Ex.  3:  2.  5: 16.  9:  2.  In  the  con- 
struction of  compound  and  relative  sentences,  the  principle  be- 
comes still  more  important 

This  position  acquires  special  significance  when  the  participle 
so  placed,  serves  at  the  same  time  to  mark  definite  relations  of 
time.  Thus,  it  may  stand  for  the  relative  present,  expressing  an 
act  whioh  continues  at  the  present  moment,  as,  tirwm  7{*tik  r^ 
hekold  thy  brother  u  angry  wkk  thee.  Gen.  27:  42.  Jer.'  16:  12 ;  or, 
lor  the  relative  future,  which  the  speaker  oontemplatiag  as  very 
near  or  as  altogether  certain,  views  as  actually  present,  as ;  nriK 
m  thou  art  about  to  die,  Jer.  28:  16.  vc^M  *^9)ri  behold  1  am  about 
to  bring.  Gen.  6:  17.  It  may  represent  also  the  relative  praeter, 
though  in  a  simple  sentence  this  is  less  common,  in  cases « where 
Ae  hearer  is  admonished  by  something  in  the  connection,  to 
transfer  himself  to  some  d^nite  situation  in  the  past,  as  in  the 
ielation  of  a  dream :  '^*^}»}  behold  I  (was)  standing.  Gen.  41: 17, 
i  e.  thought  myself  to  be  so  during  the  dream  narrated ;  or,  ia 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  what  a  person  has  done  during  some  peri- 
od.    See  Jer.  36:  26. 

'  In  this  signification  of  the  participle  as  a  definite  tense,  the 
nm  behold,  is  placed  before  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  greater  ant** 
mation,  especially  at  the  oommeneement  of  a  new  clause.  Thie 
particle  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  subject  into  close  connection 
with  itself;  and  where  this  is  not  expressed  in  a  definite  form, 
will  even  supply  its  place  by  the  suffix  pronoun.  Yet  this  law 
ia  not  so  strict  as  not  lo  be  sometimes  relaxed.  It  may  occur 
without  any  subject,  provided  that  this  is  suggested  with  sufil* 
eient  distinctness  by  the  eentext ;  as,  "nxr  rnn  beboM  he  (Jeho* 
vah  already  mentioixed)  formed,  Am.  7:  1,  comp.  v.  7.  But  when 
rq/n  does  not  form  part  of  the  expression,  and  the  paitidple  stands 
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mmelf  for  the  sinpie  prasent  or  futora,  it  nmf  tli«ii  Kke  the  oCk- 
cr  veitel,  tempoml  deaigiiatiaafl,  be  plaeed  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  ordianiy  ainageaient  of  the  sentence,  the  object  M»> 
lowB  the  aabject,  this  bitter  as  already  stated,  following  the  verb. 
This  socoeasion  of  the  winds  maintains  itself  with  special  strio^ 
Bess,  when  a  sentence  or  danse  has  been  iotioduoed  by  a  strong* 
ly  eonjnnetiTe  tenn,  as,  ^  that  ot  $inee,  or  by  a  tempore!  specifi- 
estion,  as,  -i|^  (Jer.  83:  27),  or  a  woid  on  which  a  particuhir 
emphasis  is  intended  to  rest  See  Oen.  1:  1.  If  the  verb  m 
das  sitnation  be  in  the  B^lm.  eofuir.  the  position  remains  the 
nsie,  aad  with  so  mnoh  the  greater  necessity.  The  noun  ia 
this  ease,  which  wooid  be  the  sabject  of  the  verb  if  it  wenm 
finite,  comes  next  to  the  verb,  and  the  object  next  to  the  sabject; 
ss,  vnrrst  rnrr  nn^.  Gen.  13:  10.  29:  13.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  accusative  dependent  on  the  same  verb,  that  which  stands 
fint  in  sense,  asoally  stands  first  also  in  older;  as,  ^vgtrt^  vro^n 
"WO  tke^  have  eamted  my  people  to  fbrgU  my  wamt^  Jer.  23:  27. 
tk  19.  Pa.  2ft  2. 

Smallar  woids,  saboidinate  qnahfieations  prefer  to  stand  be^ 
tveen  the  stronger  parts  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.  the  predicate  and 
sabject,  or  where  these  two  are  united  in  one  word,  between  the 
veib  aad  its  object;  as  y^wi  i^  )i>i)  /  teatf  gwe  to  thee  the  kmd, 
vm  rm  rrq  uiua  (bow)  haoe  we  dom  this?  In  this  way  the 
Jk/Sm.  comsL  may  be  separated  even  from  its  subject  by  a  smaller 
iaieiveaing  word,  since  the  connection  of  such  an  L^/Sh,  with  the 
lest  of  the  sentence  is  always  less  strict  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
verb;  as  fm  irk  rtV^a,  Is.  20:  1.  6:  24.  Gen.  4: 15.  So  also  by 
a  license  of  poetry  at  least,  the  partici|ile  and  its  object  may  be 
sepaiated;  as  nan  nh^n  *Tr^^  wkoeast  into  the  river  the  hook,  Is. 
I9t  S.  A  similar  hberty  appears  often  in  the  position  of  ho  \  and 
still  more  decidedly  in  such  an  order  as  tm  Vip^  for  inn^,  Jer« 
10: 13,  whieh  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
nonding  ofifthe  petiod.  The  collocation  of  nara,  Jer.  18:  13  can 
be  referred  only  to  the  same  cause ;  and  some  other  similar  tna^ 
posilions  are  to  be  exphuned  in  like  manner.  But  the  later  wnt* 
em,  it  shonld  be  remarked,  ptoceed  much  further  in  the  use  of  this 
liberty  than  the  earlier.  This  is  paiticolariy  manifest  in  their  i»» 
aertion  of  the  objeet  sooner  in  the  progress  of  the  sentenoe,  than 
the  geaniae  Hebrew  ichom  would  Imve  allowed. 

It  is  from  a  diflbrent  principle,  not  that  of  an  efibrt  to  secme 
smoothness  (^  stfie,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  but  of  cott» 
lanMity  with  the  Mitaad  onfer  of  expresaioa,  that  the  aiyeetive  m 
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pronoun,  when  it  has  a  qoalificatire  force,  must  follow  the  sab- 
Btantive  to  which  it  helongs.  In  this  case,  as  is  well  known,  the 
article  connects  itself  with  the  adjective  or  prononn,  if  the  nonn 
have  the  article,  or  be  rendered  definite  by  any  eqnivalent  con- 
straction.  The  only  proper  exception  to  this  asage,  so  fiir  as  re* 
gards  the  pronoun,  is  that  of  the  simple  demonstratiTe  nt ,  which 
is  sometimes  placed  before  the  definite  noun ;  as  ufh  nt  tkit  pea^ 
pky  rxf^  m  this  Moses,  (in  the  way  of  contempt,  like  iste,)  Ex. 
32:  1.  Jos.  9:  12.  Is.  23: 13.  In  the  Arabic  and  Aramaean,  how- 
ever, this  is  the  ordinary  arrangement.  Of  the  adjectives,  o^&'n  is 
not  unfrequently  placed  first  (Ps.  32!  10);  and  some  instances 
of  this  occur  in  regard  to  yn  (Prov.  29:  6),  and  also  u^dK  (Jer.  30: 
15),  which  are  to  be  considered  undoubtedly  as  poetic,  rather  than 
as  sanctioned  by  common  practice. 

The  case  is  entirely  difierent  when  an  adjective  acquires  the 
signification  of  a  noun.  The  substantive  which  controlled  the 
position  of  the  adjective,  must  now  itself  give  place  to  the  adjeo 
tive  in  its  character  as  a  noun.  This  latter,  as  the  more  important 
word,  claims  the  first  position ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  forcible 
expression  arises,  which  was  properly  at  home  only  in  the  poetry 
of  the  language.  Thus  rp  ytax^  the  strong  of  pouter,  ro  x^tsifip 
t^  urffitg^  i.  e.  very  strong  power.  Is.  40:  26;  ^ni9»b«  «Hn]^  tks 
My  of  thy  abodes,  i.  e.  thy  most  holy  abodes,  Pto.  46:  5. 

An  adverb  stands  in  like  manner,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
after  its  adjective ;  as  ito  btra  very  great.  It  has,  however,  cm 
the  whole,  much  greater  freedom  of  position,  and  can  easily  pre- 
cede  the  verb ;  as  nb^s  'im  greatly  is  he  exalted.  This  latter  re- 
mark appUes  almost  universally  to  the  adverb  of  negation. 

The  question  constantly  presents  itself,  in  framing  a  sentence 
in  Hebrew,  whether  the  article  should  be  inserted  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  nouns  and  other  words  which  occupy  the  place  of 
nouns.  The  decision  of  such  questions  depends  obviously  upon 
a  proper  view  of  the  nature  of  this  part  of  speech ;  and  the  topie 
is  one,  therefore,  which  belongs  more  appropriately  to  another 
branch  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  Two  or  three  remarks  merely,  sup- 
plemental to  the  usual  statements  on  the  sabject)  will  be  suffi* 
cient  for  this  place.  In  the  poets  the  article  is  less  frequent  thun 
elsewhere,  since  they  express  themselves  with  greater  brevity 
than  other  writers.  Yet  they  too  difibr  among  themselves  in  this 
respect,  since  they  do  not  all  affect  the  same  abraptness  of  style. 
Such  passages  as  Micah  7: 11  sq.  show  how  far  this  peculiarity 
angfat  be  carried^  in  striving  to  secure  boldness  and  compression  of 
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tpoeck  by  &e  oflnwiw  of  lh«  artide.  Even  Mt  of  poetry  the 
SMBe  pbenoneaa  oocMiooaUy  meets  us,  perticularly  in  some  of 
tJie  later  writefs,  wibo  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  studied  breTity 
of  ezpressioB.  See  Dan*  8:  I3w  10:  1.  Neh.  6:  10.  Whether  the 
adicie  shoskl  be  preixed  to  proper  names  or  net,  will  depend  oa 
their  irigaifcalion.  If  this  be  of  the  aatare  of  aa  adjective,  e.  g. 
the  JebmmU^  Cha  S^rim^  the  Roman^  it  would  geberally  be  em- 
ployed. Yet  here  the  Hebrew  exhibits  some  fluctuation.  It 
will  be  fiMttd  perhaps  that  the  older  the  term  was  in  the  langnage, 
the  more  liable  it  was  to  dispense  with  the  article.  6o,  too,  prop* 
er  names,  which  on  their  fiist  appropriation  to  this  nee  required 
theaitide,  in  order  to  make  them  specific,  dropped  it  by  de- 
giees  as  the  original  import  of  such  terms  passed  more  and  move 
oot  of  view. 

Cloeely  allied  to  the  article  in  its  nature,  is  the  definitive  par- 
tide  r«K,  the  correct  application  of  which  is  not  wholly  free  from 
difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  sentence.  The  gene- 
mi  usage  may  be  stated  as  foUowa.  It  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  petsonal  pronoun  when  this  forms  the  object  of  a  verb,  but 
is  hindered  by  some  external  difficulty  from  being  attached  as  a 
lo  the  verb  itself.  Thus  when  emphasis  requires  the  ae- 
fttive  of  the  pronoun  before  the  verb,  or  in  a  separate  form  af« 
ter  it ;  aa  "Wyn  rfm  tktt  I  slew^  Num.  22:  33.  Jer.  7: 19.  Again, 
this  would  occur  when  a  verb  has  two  objects,  both  of  which  are 
peisooal  ppoaonns,  sinoe  only  one  of  them  can  be  expressed  by 
the  suffix ;  as  irk  '^VfVi  Ju  earned  me  to  see  kirn.  So  also  with 
the  Infinitive  ink  lankna  m  their  seeing  him.  As  to  the  connee- 
tion  of  this  particle  with  substantives,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
they  take  it  more  espedally  if  they  precede  the  veib ;  but  if  they 
Mlow  it,  no  certain  mie  can  be  prescribed.  If  the  sign  of  the 
aecuaative  be  attached  to  them  in  this  latter  situation,  however, 
it  must  be  under  the  known  condition  that  they  are  definite  eith- 
er from  the  nature  of  their  meaning,  or  because  they  have  the  ar* 
tide  or  a  following  genitive  or  suffix  pronoun.  It  may  be  added, 
that  nouns  which  designate  penoas  are  much  nunre  prone  to  ss- 
anme  this  partide,  than  those  which  refer  to  things.  Hence  cer- 
taim  wmds  whioh  aie  somewhat  kindred  in  their  character  to  the 
pronenas,  aa  ^,  *iirm,  tnm  and  some  others,  take  ra  under  the 
dicumstances  in  which  the  pronouns  would  receive  it  But  here 
tso  the  uanal  distiaetioa  must  be  made  between  poetry  and  prosa 
The  use  of  this  particle  is  much  less  common  in  the  former  than 
in  the  Latter ;  and,  in  prose,  loroe  of  the  fluctuation  which  exists,  is 
to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  individual  diversities  of  style. 
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The  omisBion  of  the  copula  in  many  inataaees  where  it  woald 
be  expressed  in  other  languages  by  the  verb  of  extsfeenee,  is  a  pe* 
culiarity  which  must  be  observed  in  the  oonatniction  of  the  He- 
brew sentence.  The  verb  mn ,  in  a  strict  point  of  view,  is  required 
only  when  the  idea,  of  becoming  or  of  eseisiimg  in  some  definite 
past  or  future,  as  distinguished  from  the  present,  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  The  statement  of  Gesenius  (Gr.  i  141)  suggests  too 
limited  a  view  of  its  omission. 

We  have  considered  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  sentence  in 
its  ordinary  state  of  repose.  We  will  now  examine  it  in  the  more 
unequal,  disturbed  condition  into  which  it  is  thrown,  when  it  rep- 
resents the  mind  in  its  endeavors  to  express  itself  with  emphasifl 
and  force.  The  degree  in  which  the  sentence  deviates  in  this 
case  from  the  ordinary  arrangement,  depends  in  part  on  the  mett* 
tal  state  of  the  individual  himself^  in  part  on  the  words  which  he 
employs. 

If  it  be  a  slight  emphasis  which  is  intended,  it  is  sufficient  to 
change  the  ordinary  position,  merely  so  far  as  to  place  the  sub* 
ject  or  object  first,  in  which  case  the  verb  then  stands  properly  ia 
the  middle ;  as,  tr\  9iaf  v  vb  ^■^;];  our  hands  shed  not  Hood,  our  e^es 
MOM  it  not,  Deut  21:  7.  D^Q  ^prr^  D^^a^K  stones  (even)  the  waier 
wears  anoay.  Job  14:  19.  Infrequent  and  more  poetic  are  the  po- 
sitions—object, subject,  verb,  2  Kings  5:  13 ;  subject,  object,  verb. 
Is.  13:  18.  Zech.  10:  2.  A  substantive  thus  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning is  often  repeated  by  means  of  its  pronoun,  whereby  it  is  ren- 
dered still  more  emphatic ;  as»  nwn  »'^n  njrp  na^a  the  blessing  of 
Jehovah,  it  makes  rich,  Prov.  10:  22,  24.  Is.  S:  14. 

The  principal  noun,  of  which  something  is  to  be  affirmed,  stands 
often  isolated  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause,  inasmuch  as  the 
speaker  views  it  as  the  most  prominent  word,  and  then  afterwards 
repeats  it  in  the  place  which  it  would  regularly  occupy  in  the  sen- 
tence, by  using  the  personal  pronoun ;  as,  iMp:^  D?^^  tttx^  Jehovah 
-^n  heofven  (not  upon  earth)  is  his  throne,  Ps.  1 1: 4.  Very  seldom 
does  such  a  substantive  remain  without  such  a  resumption.  To 
warmnt  this,  the  sequel  of  the  sentence  must  give  a  complete  sense 
by  itself,  and  the  connection  be  perfectly  clear  from  the  context. 
This  happens  only  in  the  most  excited  discourse ;  as,  that  dm^-^-^ 
far  remote  shall  the  day  remove  its Umk,^  Micah  1:  ii;  the  idols — 
all  pass  OMoy,  Is.  2:  15,  eta 

A  special  mode  of  giving  prominence  to  the  noun  in  a  sentence 

'  The  point  to  be  illustrated  here  remains  in  the  passage  wlielher  this  trans* 
ktioxi  of  it  be  adopted  or  some  other  one.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  meuiinir. 
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t  in  first  awidcenii^  attentioii  to  it  by  meam  of  a  personal 
pmioQD,  and  then  after  snch  a  preparation  intmdacing  the  object 
itaeifto  which  the  prpnoan  refers.  In  the  Aramaean  this  is  verjr 
oommon ;  bat  in  Hebrew  prose  it  appears  very  seldom,  and  is 
eonfined  ahnoat  ezchisively  to  the  older  writings ;  as,  tehen  she 
molam  the  boy,  Ex.  2:  6.  comp.  Josh.  1:  2.  Is.  17:  6.  The  case 
is  different  when  a  pronoun  stands  entirely  alone  without  any 
accompanying  substantive,  being  omitted  because  the  speaker 
snpposes  that  it  will  suggest  itself  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the 
oonneelioD.  Examples  of  this,  though  comparatively  uncommon, 
nay  be  foand  in  any  part  of  a  discourse,  as  at  the  beginning  in 
Ibl  13: 2»  or  in  the  progress  of  it,  as  Prov.  12:  6.  28:  2,  etc. 

Hie  use  of  \ ,  in  order  to  render  a  noun  in  the  sentence  em- 
phatic, requires  notice  here.  This  particle  has  the  peculiar  pow- 
er of  pointing  ont  an  object  as  something  not  to  be  overlooked ; 
and  performs  this  office  in  a  manner  which  we  can  scarcely  rep- 
resent in  our  hmgoage.  We  translate  indeed  in  such  cases  by 
m  re/erenee  to^  as  regards,  Lat  quoad;  but  its  force  is  to  be  given 
ia  the  tone,  rather  than  by  words.  Thus  in  the  antique  style  of 
the  decalogue,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  when  nothing  further 
is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sense,  we  have  the  expres- 
flioD  appended  "wp^  as  relates  to  those  toho  hate  me,  Ex.  20:  5. 
Its  object  is  to  bring  distinctly  into  view  the  class  of  persons 
against  whom  the  threatening  just  uttered  stands,  as  a  summary 
and  pointed  repetition  of  the  statement  which  has  already  been 
made.  Comp.  Deut  34:  11  sq.  h  may  be  placed  in  like  manner 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  with  the  same  efiect  Is.  32:  1. 
Pk.  16:  3.  17:  4.  The  later  writers  employ  this  construction  with 
itill  more  frequency,  so  as  in  fact  to  weaken  the  import  of  its  ori- 
gioal  use.  The  emphatic  application  of  this  particle,  therefore, 
shenld  be  distinguished  from  its  office  when  it  serves  merely  to 
denote  the  loose  connection  which  we  ordinarily  express  by  our 
jdirase  «t  relation  to,  etc 

One  of  the  strongest  modes  of  giving  emphasis  to  thought  in 
Hebrew  consists  in  the  repetition  of  words.  This  is  practised  in 
VBiious  ways.  It  is  very  frequent,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
pKMMMin,  which  from  its  abbreviated  form  for  the  most  part  in  the 
language,  admits  less  easily  of  being  distinguished  by  mere  posi- 
tion. Thus  the  person  of  the  verb  is  of\en  made  prominent  by 
its  repetition  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun  ;  as,  **9x*p^  ^9^^?  ^^  I 
ofsky  am  escaped.  Job  I:  15.  This  idiom  however,  has  been  weak- 
ened in  the  later  writen,  who  expand  their  sentences  often  to  a 
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gveater  length,  aod  use  the  proDouD  fi>r  the  sake  of  deameae 
mther  than  emphasis.  Agaio,  the  pioiiooiiBal  suffixes  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  noun  which  is  followed  at  ihfi  same  time,  by  tbe 
separate  personal  pronoun,  on  the  same  principle  of  making  \hm 
specification  more  exact ;  as,  vtm  itt^  lit.  kis  hu  mmd,  i.  e.  his  imm 
mult  Micah  7:  3.  See  Num.  14:  32.  Neh.  5:  2.  Less  frequent  and 
in  imitation  mther  of  the  Antmaean  is  the  repetition  of  the  pio- 
noon  in  the  dative ;  "^b  rx^hk  m§  wm  enemies,  F&  37:  2. 

A  substantive  or  adjective  can  be  so  easily  diatinguiehed  by 
position,  that  this  object  is  very  seldom  seeured  by  repeating 
tbeai,  at  the  most  only  in  discourse  chamcterised  by  intense  feetl- 
ing.  Indeclinable  words,  however,  which  were  origioaUy  sub- 
stantives, since  their  position  in  the  sentence  is  leas  free,  may 
enquire  signifi.cance  in  this  way ;  as,  *iko  nk^ ,  IJ^  ypj^ ,  etc.  very 
muckr  entirely  because,  etc.  Perhaps  in  a  more  striot  analysts  of 
snch  expressions  as  the  above,  the  effect  of  the  repetition  shoiiUL 
be  considered  as  intensive  rather  than  emphatic  It  enlarges  tlie 
idea,,  instead  of  merely  fixing  the  mind  upon  it  as  one  to  be  spe* 
'  oially  CA>ntemp]ated. 

The  verb,  it  has  been  already  stated,  may  stand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sentence,  even  in  its  ordinary  arrangement 
Hence  when  the  idea  of  this  part  of  speech  is  to  be  made  prooii* 
nent,  some  other  method  must  be  employed.  The  one  most  com- 
monly adopted  is  that  of  a  repetition  of  the  verb,  not  however  im 
the  same  form,  but  in  the  InJIn,  albsoL  The  emphasis  to  be  expre*" 
aed  in  this  way  may  be  various,  according  to  the  particular  aspect 
under  which  the  act  of  the  verb  is  presented.  It  may  be  that  of 
contrast,  as  when  one  mode  of  procedure  is  opposed  to  another  ; 
and  hence  this  construction  is  common  after  adversative  terms 
and  particles.  Thus  the  Hebrew  said,  thou  skak  not  give  il  to  me^ 
but  ns^  na^  J  will  buy  it,  2  Sam.  24: 24.  It  may  occur  also  witb<* 
out  the  adversative  particle,  as  Ezek.  16:4.  Again,  we  find  it 
often  where  some  limitation  is  intended  to  be  suggested,  hence 
<^Gf  »|^ ,  p^  only,  as  he  toas  only  gone  out  (nothing  but  merely  tins). 
Gen.  27:  30.  44:  2H.  Judg.  7:  19 ;  and  even  after  }  and,  when  the 
sense  demands  such  a  restriction,  as  Amos  3:  5.  Further,  in  con* 
nection  with  questions  when  the  act  forms  the  principal  point  of 
the  inquiry;  as,  ty^m  t(bcri  shaU  thou  (even)  rule?  Gen.  37:8; 
aod,  in  general,  when  an  act  is  viewed  as  entirely  certain ;  aa^  X 
know  that  ^h^  r(»a  thou  shall  reign,  I  Sam.  24:  21.  Amos  5:  5  ;. 
also  of  things  past,  Joel  I:  7.  Jer.  20:  15,  or  even  of  ofHnions 
which  one  entertains  with  confidence;  aa,  J  thought  tqt^.Kx;  ke 
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mff  go  fijfrtk,  2  Kings  5:  1 1.  Thia  oonstniotioii  ooeon  At  the  to- 
ginning  of  a  namtiTe,  in  order  to  nArm  the  thing  nnrmted  with 
emphasis  and  certainty ;  as,  «^  Itt^  vm  iave  teen.  Gen.  26:  M^ 
snd  often  in  the  utterance  of  earnest  oomnmnds  and  threatenings* 
for  which  expression  the  Ir^.  ab$oL  alone  is  fteqaently  employ- 
ed. Hie  participle  as  well  as  the  finite  verh,  whether  it  have  an 
letire  or  intransitive  sense,  may  acquire  emphasis  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described.  Hie  proper  place  Ibr  the  Infiniffivo 
when  thus  used  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  clause ;  and  this 
light  it  asserts  so  tenaciously  that  even  the  negative  adverb  must 
recede  and  come  in  as  an  attendant  of  the  finite  veirb,  as  kS  rah 
q^TiQ)  we  wiB  not  skof  tkee,  Judg.  15:  13.  The  exceptions  to  thin 
remaik  are  very  few. 

Ftom  such  rhetorical  repetitions  of  a  word  we  are  to  dtstingoish 
the  cases  in  which  the  repetition  serves  for  the  expression  of  % 
new  idea,  t>ecanse  the  language  has  no  other  more  eoneise  or  k^ 
telltgible  phraseology  for  such  a  purpose.  An  instance  of  tMa 
would  be  ^f^a  "^p^  ^tpon  the  waif,  ppon  ike  wa^f,  i.  e.  ever  on  Iks 
way,  Dent.  2:  27,  m^  rtr^  year  fear,  i.  e.  yearly,  etc. 

llie  eorrect  use  uf  the  negative  particles  is  specially  important 
in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  sentence.  The  general  distinutien 
between  i&  and  h^  is  well  known.  Besides  these,  we  have  aiss 
pa ,  "Tiba ,  T^,  dbk  ,  and  still  other  negatives,  which  are  not  1^ 
he  loosely  interchanged  for  one  another.  Of  these  '\'m  denies 
properly  some  simple  word  or  idea  of  a  proposition,  and  thus  die* 
tingoishes  itself  from  K^  which  denies  the  entire  sentence.  M 
it  expresses  no  definite  time,  it  may  represent  the  verb  of  exis- 
tenee  in  any  form.  *Ti!»a  besides,  except,  resembles  riV  in  ks  gefli*> 
eml  character  as  qualificatory  of  an  entire  clause  ('^riVn  attaohsft 
itself  rather  to  a  single  word),  but  admits  also  of  being  eoMieete4 
with  nouns  and  prepositions  in  a  manner  in  which  feft  does  not; 
and  hence  may  occupy  positions  in  the  sentence  ftom  whv^  thai 
v  excluded.  ^ ,  a  contracted  form  of  this  particle,  is  confinoA 
to  poetry  and  used  in  the  same  general  way.  Mtt ,  express 
es  a  general  limitation  and  places  itself  naturaHy  «t  the  head  of 
the  clause  which  it  qualifies.  To  suppose  an  entirely  aibitrary, 
indiscriminate  interdiange  of  these  and  similar  terms  in  Hebrew; 
would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  analogies  of  language  ;  but  the 
feeling  which  is  to  guide  one  practically  in  maTking  su<^  dtstino* 
tions,  can  be  formed  only  by  the  long  continued  study  of  the 
Hebrew  writers ;  and  by  soch  study,  as  the  masters  in  this  kind 
of  learning  assure  iis»  it  aisy  oertainly  be  formed. 
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ARTICLE  Till. 
ALSCHEPSKI'S   LITT. 

Titi  lim  Rerum  Ronumarum  ab  urbe  condita  Ubri  ad  codicum 
manu  scr^ftomm  Jidem  emendaU  ab  C  F.  S.  Alsche/sld.  VoL  L 

.  ffimae  decadis  partem  priarem  continens,  184L  VoL  IL  prim* 
dec,  part.  alL  continens^  1643. 

By  Prof.  John  L.  Lincoln  of  Brown  University.  ■ 

The  publication  of  the  first  two  voiames  of  this  new  oritical 
edition  of  livy,  has  awakened  the  greatest  interest  in  Germany, 
and  is  understood  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  text  of 
Uvy's  works.  It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years 
aince  the  first  appearance  of  the  well-known  edition  of  Arnold 
Ihakenborch.  That  great  work,  bearing  upon  every  page  evi- 
dences of  the  learning  and  industry  and  mature  scholarship  of  its 
author,  embodying  all  the  results  of  the  labors  of  preceding  editors, 
and  embracing  a  vast  apparatus  of  critical  and  exegetical  material, 
has  tin  within  a  comparatively  short  period  continued  to  maintaia 
its  ascendency  as  the  standaid  edition  of  Livy.  Most  of  the  edi- 
lors  who  followed  Drakenborch,  either  unacquainted  with  the 
imperfections  of  a  work  containing  so  much  that  is  good,  or  shrink- 
jag  from  the  formidable  task  of  working  over  and  producing  anew 
and  in  a  better  form  such  a  cumbrous  mass  of  material,  ha,ve  fur 
the  most  part  followed  his  critical  authority,  and  been  content  to 
father,  according  to  their  wants,  from  the  immense  stores  of  aa- 
ftotation  which  he  accumulated.  Yet  the  extreme  confusion  in 
which  Dmkenborch  has  thrown  together  the  valuable  results  (^ 
bis  researches,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  perplex  even  those  most 
fiuniliar  with  learned  commentary;  and  certainly  from  many  a 
pfactical  teacher,  condemned  to  grope  his  way  through  those  piles 
of  annotation  in  search  of  a  clue  to  some  critical  or  philological 
difficulty,  has  oAen  escaped  the  very  reasonable  wish,  that  some 
kindly  spirit  of  order  had  once  been  present  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaotic  mass,  and  fiuhioned  it  into  some  known  and  recognized 
ptopoitions  of  form  and  symmetry.  The  text  of  Drakenborch, 
though  superior  to  that  of  earlier  editors,  and  in  many  important 

1  We  learn  from  recent  foreigrn  Joarnals,  that'  Vol.  III.  has  alao  appeared. 
It  probably  contains  the  firat  five  books  of  the  ttod  4eosde. 
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pailiealan  to  that  of  GfonoTiiis,  which  he  MSumodM  the  bMie 
of  las  own  edition,  has  yet  entirely  fafled  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  bettOT  principles  of  ciitidsm  which  prevail  at  the  present  tioM. 
Indeed,  that  celebrated  editor  of  Livy,  though  be  constantly  con^ 
salted  the  best  editions,  and  had  at  his  command  a  numeioos  and 
to  some  extent  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  yet  seems  not 
ID  have  had  any  dear  and  oertain  opinion  of  the  real  value  of 
iKepamte  Mas.,  nor  to  have  established  for  himself  any  nni* 
fcnn  principles  of  critioism ;  and  henoe  he  flrequently  followed 
in  ailenoe  some  older  edition,  and  in  many  passages  adopted  or 
lejected  readings,  in  aocordaoce  with  the  suffrages  of  inferior  man- 
ssciipts,  simply  because  they  formed  a  majority  in  his  collection* 
Ifany  GSennan  scholars  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  oen* 
tnry,  and  among  the  first  Walch^  and  BiJttner,^  have  dmwn  a^ 
tentioo  to  the  defects  of  the  edition  of  Drakenborch ;  and  in  theif 
satisfactory  emendations  of  numeioas  passsges  prepared  the  way 
ior  others,  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  thoroughly  revising 
the  text  of  the  entire  work  of  Livy.  Of  the  more  recent  editon 
who  have  preceded  idschefski  in  attempting  to  discharge  this  v^ 
•ponsiUe  office,  only  two  here  require  particular  mentioo,  Kreyssig 
and  Inunanael  Bekker.  Kreyssig,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Bamberg  Ms.,  introdnced  many  important  corrections  into  the 
fimrtk  decade,  and  especiaUy  the  thirty-third  book,  and  by  a  nesr 
collation  of  the  Vienna  BAs.  emended  many  passages  in  the  fint 
hslf  of  the  fifth  decade. 

The  result  of  his  labors  appear  in  the  neat  stereotype  edition  ef 
l^uiefanitz,  in  six  volumes  daodecimo,  1829 ;  and  the  new  read* 
ings  adopted  are  conveniently  given  along  with  the  readings  of 
Dmkenborch,  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  In  the  remaining 
decades,  the  first  and  the  third,  Bekker  first  commenced  the  work 
of  revision  on  a  correct  method,  by  adopting  for  his  guidance  in 
the  former  the  excellent  Florentine  Ms.  and  for  the  latter  the  no 
less  celebrated  Putean  Ms.  The  text  of  these  two  portions  of 
livy,  appeared  accordingly  in  a  greatly  improved  form  in  bis 
edition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  merit  of  Bekkei's 
editioo,  it  labored  under  serious  imperfections,  and  left  much  stSl 
to  he  done  in  the  work  of  revising  the  text  of  Livy.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  two  of  his  reviewers,  well  qualified  to  judge,  Oselli^  and 
Weissenborn,^  his  labors  were  only  partially  successful ;  the  com- 

>  G.  ('.  Walch,  Emendaiioneii  Livianae. 

>  Fr.  Bottner,  Obwirationefl  Livianae,  1819. 

s  See  Jahn^a  JahrbSeiier,  1831,  Bd.  I.       «  See  ib.  fid.  31, 1841,  p.  158. 
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readings  tirere  fieqnently  reftaioed  without  soffloaeiit  reason, 
in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  the  best  Mss.,  and  the  method 
which  he  had  proposed  to  parsne  was  not  followed  with  the 
requisite  consistency  and  thoroughness. 

These  two  editions  of  Kreyssig  and  Bekker,  at  once  by  their 
merits  and  their  faults,  by  the  real  good  which  they  effected  as 
well  as  by  that  which  they  failed  to  effect,  o{>ened  the  way  for 
the  labors  of  Abchefski,  with  whose  work  we  are  now  more  par* 
tfenlaiiy  conoerned.  To  correct  what  they  had  done  imperfectty, 
and  to  do  what  they  had  left  undone,  and  by  a  new  and  carefol 
study  of  the  oldest  and  the  best  Mss*  to  restore  so  far  as  possible 
the  text  of  Liv3r'8  works,  and  plaoe  it  at  length  upon  a  secure  and 
permanent  basis,  was  the  task  proposed  to  himself  by  this  editor. 
Dr.  Alschefski,  whose  name  seems  desdned  to  be  for  a  long  time 
associated  in  the  learned  world  with  the  vrorks  of  Livy,  was  bora 
\a  Betiin,  and  educated  in  the  Joachimsthal  gymnasium  and  the 
•aiwrsity  in  that  city ;  and  sooti  after  leaving  the  university, 
eommenced  his  career  as  a  classical  teacher  in  the  Oratf  Cloister 
gymnasinm,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  Berlin, 
and  indeed  in  Germany.  With  this  gymnasium  he  still  continues 
to  be  connected.  By  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  especially 
by  a  long  course  of  critical  studies  and  investigations,  he  fand  welt 
prepared  himself  for  the  business  of  editing  the  writings  of  Livy ; 
and  had  proved  himself  well  qualified  for  his  task  in  two  minor 
works,  which  exhibited  most  satisfactory  results  of  his  preparatory 
labors.  The  first  of  these  was  a  Gymnasium  Fkogram,  published 
in  1839— entitled,  Ueber  die  kritische  Behandkmg  der  GesehMchtt" 
Musher  des  TUus  lAma — in  which  the  author  displayed  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Livy,  gave  a  clear  historical 
Yiew  of  the  fate  which  the  text  of  his  works  imderwent  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  pointed  out  the  true  method  to  be  observed 
in  consulting  and  using  the  various  Mss.  together  with  an  osti* 
mate  of  their  respective  value.  This  was  followed  by  a  critical 
edition  of  the  thirtieth  book  of  Livy,  which  at  once  gained  him 
an  enviable  distinction  in  Germany,  and  awakened  the  most 
eager  expectations  for  the  appearance  of  his  edition  of  the  entire 
work.  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  notice,  embrace  as  their  title  indicates,  the  books  of  the 
fiiBt  decade.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  author  states 
the  principles  of  criticism  by  which  he  has  been  guided,  and 
classifies  according  to  their  age  and  worth,  the  manuscripts  which 
he  has  consulted  in  preparing  his  edition.    First  of  all,  the  Florea* 
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tioe  or  Hedieean  Ms.  preMnred  in  the  lAareniian  library  al 
Fkxeiice.  which  had  bean  already  used  by  Bekker  with  so  nuiob 
advaatage,  was  subjected  to  a  new  and  thoroogh  examination^ 
Yet  mindful  of  the  fact  that  this  excellent  book,  ancient  as  it  is^ 
beloDgs  to  the  eleventh  centnry>  a  period  when  the  transcribers 
already  began  to  take  liberties  with  the  text,  and  determined,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  observed  by  Fhenanus  to  lay  at  the 
basis  of  his  revision  two  ancient  and  trustworthy  manuscripts,  ha 
next  aooght  lor  a  second  one  worthy  of  taking  rank  with  the 
Medicean.  In  this  search  the  editor  was  successful,  far  beyond 
kis  expectations.^  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  he  found  in  the 
Colbertiae  collection  a  manuscript  of  the  first  decade,  which  on 
examination,  was  found  to  belong  to  the  tenth  century,  and  on  a 
dose  comparison  with  the  Medicean,  not  only  coincided  with  it 
in  all  essential  points,  but  was  even  superior  to  it  in  some  respects^ 
These  two  books,  the  Medicean  and  the  Fftris,  with  the  Worms 
Ms.  used  by  Phenanusy  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  sixth 
book,  form  in  the  judgment  of  Alscheiski  the  first  class  of  Msa. 
of  the  fiiat  decade,  and  contain  the  text  of  Livy  in  its  purest  form. 
Hie  readings  of  the  first  two  he  has  given  in  foot-notes  in  his 
edition  with  the  utmost  faithfulness,  extending  even  to  every 
orthognphical  peculiarity,  and  has  thus  put  every  one  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  means  of  judging  of  their  worth.  In  a  second  class, 
the  author  ranks  the  Harieian  Mas.  1,  which  extends  only  to  the 
end  of  the  eighth  book,  and  the  Ley  den  1,  both  of  which  show 
traces  of  arbitrary  altemtiona  by  the  transcribers.  Among  the 
lemaining  Mss.  Alscheiski  regards  as  the  best  the  Klockian,  the 
Palatine  1  and  3,  the  Portugal  and  the  Vossian  2.  From  this 
account  of  the  method  on  which  Dr.  Alschefski  has  proceeded  in 
the  preparation  of  his  work,  it  will  be  at  once  manifest  to  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  what  invaluable  service 
he  has  done  to  the  text  of  this  portion  of  Livy's  writings.  He 
has  carried  out  this  method  with  such  fidelity  and  consistency, 
that  we  may  regard  the  text  now  printed  in  his  edition,  as  restored 
to  the  same  form,  certainly  in  everything  that  is  essential,  in 
which  it  existed  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  in  the  original  copy 
of  SGcomachns  Dexter,  from  which  the  P&ris  and  the  Medicean 
Mas.,  and  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  de* 
cade  were  prepared. 
It  is  a  circumstance  justly  regarded  by  Dn  Alschefski  himselfi 

1  Compare  with  the  preface,  an  article  by  Alichefaki,  in  Jahn'i  Jahrbocher, 
Bdl.40,18l4,p.flS7. 
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n  a  singular  good  fbrtnne,  that  his  critical  labors  have  been  re«> 
viewed  by  one  abundently  qualified  to  do  him  the  fnllest  jnsticc, . 
Pirof.  Weissenbom  of  Eisenach ;  who,  in  two  articles  in  JahnTls 
lahrbticher,  Nos.  35  and  39,  has  discussed  them  with  the  ability 
of  a  master  and  the  candor  and  impartiality  of  a  true  scholar; 
and  while  he  has  borne  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  their 
excellence,  has  suggested  to  the  author  numerous  changes  and 
improvements  for  a  future  edition.  These  articles  from  their  ex* 
tent  and  great  value,  deserve  from  all  who  are  professionally  in* 
terested  in  the  subject,  and  especially  from  all  futnre  editors  of 
Livy,  a  scarcely  less  attentive  perusal  and  study  than  the  worit 
itself,  which  they  review.  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  that  in  many 
fmssages,  which  from  the  disagreement  of  the  best  Mss.  require 
(br  their  settlement  a  nice  balancing  of  considerations,  and  in  which 
the  author  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  a  certain  personal  pre* 
ference  for  the  one  or  the  other  Ms.,  the  sound  and  mature  judg- 
tnent  of  his  reviewer  has  suggested  the  better  reading,  and  main- 
tained  it  upon  the  most  satisfactory  grounds.  There  is  much 
reason  too  for  believing  that  Weissenborn  is  correct  in  ascribing 
some  of  the  readings  adopted  by  Alschefski  upon  the  authority 
sometimes  of  the  Paris  Ms.  and  sometimes  of  the  Medicean,  to 
the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  and  rejecting  them  for  other  and 
more  probable  readings.  But  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  onr 
present  design  to  mention  more  particularly  the  points  on  which 
Prof  Weissenbom  has  enlarged ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
With  these  allusions  to  his  very  valuable  observations. 

Although  it  was  the  chief  purpose  of  Dr.  Alschefbki  to  furnish 
a  critical  edition,  yet  he  has  not  entirely  neglected  the  work  of 
interpretation;  in  both  these  volumes,  and  particularly  in  the 
second,  he  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  explanation 
of  difficult  passages,  and  has  discussed  at  some  length  various 
grammatical  points.  Yet  as  Weissenbom  has  well  remarked,  some 
of  the  notes  of  this  character  are  not  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  the  space  which  they  occupy,  might  with  more  advantage 
have  been  given  to  passages  of  greater  difficulty,  which  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  of  the  translations, 
too,  which  are  given  of  certain  passages,  seem  qitite  too  fVee ; 
and  the  sense  which  they  convey,  cannot  by  any  just  principles 
of  interpretation,  be  legitimately  educed  from  the  words  in  the 
text.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  translatioos 
which  the  author  gives  of  two  passages,  which  have  occasioned 
much  discussion,  viz.  B.  2,  5,  of  eminente  ammopatrio,  and  B.  1* 
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17,  of  pairum  a  smguli§  pervenerat :  fadiamitnu^  etc  Hioo^ 
Alachefr^'s  reading  of  the  latter  of  these  passages  must  be  receiv* 
ed  apoa  the  aathority  of  the  best  Mss*,  yet  the  traoslation  which  is 
giYcn,  is  too  wide  of  the  text,  and  after  all,  fails  to  clear  up  the  sin- 
goiar  diflioiilties  of  the  passage.^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  readily 
conceded,  that  in  this  portion  of  his  labors,  Dr.  Alschefski  has  han- 
dled the  points  in  question  with  clearness  and  skill,  and  has  fur- 
nished many  valuable  contributions  to  the  exegetical  commentary 
of  livy.  In  respect  to  orthpgmphy,  the  author  has  also  closely 
Mowed  his  manuscripts,  and  while  in  pursuiug  this  course,  he 
has  presented  numberless  words  in  a  form  that  will  seem  quite 
sttange  to  most  readers,  has  well  executed  an  important  purpose 
of  a  critical  edition  of  an  ancient  work.  In  the  punctuation,  he 
hu  been  singularly  sparing,  and  in  this  respect,  indeed,  has  iit 
comparison  with  Drakenborch,  gone  to  the  very  opposite  extreme, 
giving  sometimes  whole  sentences  of  very  considerable  length, 
scanrely  broken  by  a  single  point  In  concluding  this  notice  of  Dr. 
Alscheikki's  work,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  its  mechan* 
ieal  execution,  it  is  far  superior  to  most  German  editions  of  the 
daasica,  and  will  bear  honomble  comparison  with  the  productions 
of  the  press  of  any  country. 

It  is  proper  also  here  to  mention  that  Dr.  Alschefski  has  al- 
ready published  two  volumes  of  a  smaller  edition  of  his  work,  in 
a  forai  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  and  of  general  readera. 
We  have  not  yet  received  these  volumes ;  but  from  the  favom- 
ble  manner  in  which  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  German  jour- 
nals, we  may  confidently  expect  to  find  in  them  a  valuable  book 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  instruction.  The  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  attain  the  object  proposed  in  this  edition,  by  omitting  the 
critical  appamtus,  by  furnishing  only  notes  of  an  explanatory 
character,  and  by  adopting,  with  some  modifications,  the  usual 
ortbogmphy.  The  text  is  represented  as  even  superior  to  that 
of  the  larger  edition,  as  the  author  has  carefully  reviewed  his 
Ibrmer  labors,  and  introduced  many  improvements.  At  the  end 
of  each  volume  is  attached  an  adnotiUio  critica,  embracing  the 
particular  passages,  in  regard  to  which  the  author  has  abandoned 
his  eariier  critical  opinkms. 

*  See  Uic  remarks  of  Weissenbom,  in  the  second  of  the  aKiclet  above  refer- 
led  to,  p.  280.  Compare  the  diacosiion  of  Schadelera,  ArchiTt  ftor  Phil.  v. 
fad.  Bd.  1.  p.  439. 
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ARTICLE   IX. 
THE  QBBBK  VBBSION  OF  THE  FBNTATBUCH. 

De  Pentateuchi  Versione  Alezandrina  Lihri  tres.     Scripsil  Senr. 
Guil  Jos.  Thierschius,^  PhU  Dr.,  Theol  lAc.  Erkungen,  1841. 

By  FmT.  H.  B.  Baekatt,  Newton  Theol.  loilltatioii. 

'  Habes,  lector,  opusculum  de  ea  re  elaboratuaii  qnam  pauci  ho* 
die  curant,  plurimi  ne  curandum  qiildem  a  qaopiam  judicant  So 
Bays  the  author  in  laying  his  work  even  before  the  critical  public 
of  his  own  country.  We  trust,  however,  that  of  the  few  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  labors,  some  are  to  be  found  also  among 
us.  The  production  here  noticed  relates  to  an  important  circle  of 
study,  and  one  that  afibrds  room  for  a  much  more  extended  inves- 
tigation than  it  has  yet  received.  There  are  various  aspects  and 
phenomena  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  as  contained  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  remain  still  to  be  examined.  Some  of  the  obscurity 
which  rests  upon  certain  portions  of  Hebrew  syntax,  is  destined 
to  be  cleared  up,  if  ever,  by  light  that  shall  be  derived  from  this 
source.  A  just  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  idiom  depends 
still  more,  both  lexically  and  grammatically,  upon  a  full  acquain* 
tance  with  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint  Greek.  An  advance  in 
this  direction  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  wants* 
for  which  provision  needs  to  be  made,  at  the  present  time,  in  this 
branch  of  biblical  study.  In  the  work  of  Thiersch  now  before  us, 
we  have  a  favorable  specimen  of  what  is  required,  in  order  to 
supply  this  deficiency.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar  of  the 
Mew  Testament,  Winer  pronounces  it  beyond  comparison  the  best 
treatise  on  the  linguistic  element  of  the  Seventy,  which  has  as 
yet  appeared.  It  is  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  five  books 
of  Moses.  It  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first  of  which  treats  of 
the  principles  which  the  Seventy  have  observed  in  their  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch ;  the  second,  of  the  Greek  dialect  in  which 
they  have  written ;  and  the  third,  of  the  Hebraisms  which  are  to 
be  found  in  their  version. 

In  his  prefatory  remarks,  the  author  speaks  of  the  occasion 

>  The  author  m  at  preaeot  PrafeMor  in  the  theological  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
■ity  at  Marburg,  and  ia  a  aon  of  the  well  known  Greek  grammarian  of  the 
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which  led  Urn  to  nndertaka  this  kbor.  It  was  iu  eonseqneiiei 
of  saspidons  with  which  he  found  his  mind  assailed,  in  referenee 
to  the  pnrit  J  of  the  generally  roceived  Hebrew  text  He  had  ob* 
KTved  that  the  Seventy  frequently  depart  from  it  in  their  traDsfai* 
lioa,  and  often  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  esaentiaUy  differeoft 
sense.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  grotind  of 
snch  deviation,  and  especially  whether  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  wanmnt  the  belief  that  it  could  have  originated  from  competent 
Hl  antliofily.  For  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  sattsfactiea  on  this 
point,  be  devoted  himself  for  two  years  together  to  the  carefid 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Pentateuch.  The  book  nndet 
consideratioo  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  results  of  this  ex* 
tmtnation.  All  unsifted,  traditionary  material  has  been  excluded; 
and,  for  a  German  performance,  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
space  has  been  allotted  to  the  history  of  preceding  opinions  and 
labors. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  treatise,  it  is  shown  that  the  AIel» 
•adrmn  translatora  proceeded  evidently  in  making  their  versioB 
OB  principles  which  allowed  them  an  almost  arbitrary  latitude^ 
■nd  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  they  can  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  made  the  changes  which  appear  in  their  version,  without 
seeking  the  origin  of  them  in  a  different  Hebrew  text  WhatN- 
ever  may  be  trae  of  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  clear 
that  those  who  put  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek,  coald  not  have  de* 
i^ed  to  furnish  an  exact  copy  of  the  original.  They  have  da- 
parted  from  it  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  what  perspicuity  seemed 
to  them  to  require.  They  have  asserted  everywhere  the  right  of 
making  what  they  translate  intelligible  to  their  readers,  according 
to  their  own  ideas  of  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  They  have  not 
only  adhered  to  this  law  in  justifiable  cases,  but  in  some  passages 
which  they  found  it  difficult  to  understand,  have  ventured  boldly 
upon  a  single  view  of  the  sense,  instead  of  leaving  the  language  so 
as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  other  expositions  or  conjectures. 
Expressions  and  ideas  which  they  regarded  as  wanting  in  proper 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  they  took  the  liberty  to  alter  without  scru- 
ple ;  and  narrations  of  any  kind  which  they  thought  would  not  be 
entirely  honorary  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  they  softened 
and  put  in  a  milder  light  Instances  also  occur,  in  which  they  hava 
substituted  their  own  sentiments  for  those  of  the  sacred  writecs, 
and  especially  in  which  they  have  obtruded  upon  the  text  varioas 
pecaliar  dogmas  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  The  changes  af 
a  ilieioricai  chaiaoter,  whiob  they  have  admitted,  are  innnmesa- 
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Me.  They  vary  the  fonn  and  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew  almost 
at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  elegant  Greek 
diction ;  they  avoid  the  bolder  figures  of  the  oriental  style  and, 
though  they  seek  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  the  gmces  which  be- 
long to  the  poetic  language  of  the  Hebrews,  they  express  for  the 
most  part  entirely  in  the  Greek  way  those  idiomatic  phrases  of 
daily  life,  which  are  so  important  to  a  just  conception  of  the  char- 
acter and  genius  of  a  foreign  people.  Hie  requisite  examples 
for  supporting  these  positions,  are  presented  in  the  proper  connec- 
tion. The  conclusion  under  this  head  naturally  is,  that  changes 
riiould  not  be  hastily  made  in  the  Hebrew  text  on  the  authority 
of  the  Septuagint  There  is  no  occasion  for  emending  it  or  hav- 
ing our  confidence  in  it  disturbed,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Greek  version  differs  from  it.  The  rules  which  the 
authors  of  it  followed  in  the  performance  of  their  labor,  account 
sufficiently  for  most  of  this  diversity,  and  evince  the  necessity  of 
the  utmost  caution  in  the  adoption  of  new  readings,  recommended 
merely  by  their  agreement  with  the  Greek  translation.  The  au- 
thor's own  language  is :  Hac  dissertadone  videmnrdemonstrasse^ 
earn  esse  versionis  Pentatenchi  Alexandrinae  indolem,  ut  ad 
explicandum  quidem  textum  Masorethicum  non  parum  conferat, 
ad  mutandum  vero  nisi  magna  cum  temeritate  adhiberi  nequeat. 
In  the  Becond  division  of  the  treatise,  the  author  considers  the 
characteristics  of  the  Greek  dialect  employed  by  the  Seventy. 
The  inquiry  here  relates  to  the  Greek  basis  of  this  dialect,  as 
distinguished  from  its  Hebrew  coloring.  With  the  exception  of 
some  additional  examples,  and  a  proposed  modification  of  some 
minor  statements,  the  author  adopts  the  views  already  sanctioned 
by  such  men  as  Salmasius,  Sturtz,  Buttmann,  Winer,  and  others. 
The  Greek  which  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  employed, 
was  that  current  at  Alexandria  among  those  for  whom  they 
wrote,  without  any  of  that  striving  for  Attic  purity,  which  is  ap- 
parent, even  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  authors.  In  addition  to 
its  other  properties  which  are  well  known,  this  form  of  the  Greek 
language  was  distinguished  for  occasional  Alexandrianisms,  i.  e. 
terms  having  a  signification  peculiar  to  northen  Africa,  as  well 
as  some  examples  of  words  graedsed  from  the  old  Egyptian.  Of 
the  orthography  which  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  dialect,  that 
is,  the  manner  of  representing  the  pronunciation  of  particular 
words,  where  the  Greek  language  furnished  diiferent  signs  for  the 
same  sound,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  breathings,  the  eli- 
L  or  insertion  of  letten  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  eta,  a  much 
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Boie  esad  aeoooat  im  given  than  10  oontaiiiad  in  the  oUer ' 
of  Stortz.  The  leoeat  discovery  ot'ao  many  andent  inscription^ 
of  papyrus  rolla  and  other  similar  docaments,  has  illostrated  the 
lasge  in  these  respects  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  earlier  wii^ 
OB.  The  grammatical  idioms  which  are  mentioned,  are.  for  the 
aiost  part,  the  same  that  others  have  noticed.  The  dnal  numbei; 
•sin  modem  Greek,  has  entirely  vanished.  The  optative  is  used 
with  mnch  leas  fieqoency  and  with  less  {nrecision,  than  in  the 
estiier  Greek.  Irre^arities  occur  in  the  contraction  both  of 
noons  and  veriw.  Some  verbs  which  are  intransitive  in  regolaf 
Greek,  have  acquired  here  an  active  sense.  One  instance  a4 
less!  of  the  ecbatic  use  of  Jwa  must  be  admitted,  viz.  GeiL  22:  14. 
The  negatives  oi  and  foj  are  employed  almost  without  exception 
ia  scoordance  with  the  strictest  Attic  usage.  In  reference  to  syn- 
tsctical  arrangement  and  construction,  the  style  of  the  Pentateuch 
iwesents  compamtively  little  which  is  anomalous. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  book  presents  to  us  its  most  val* 
Bsble  contenta  The  Alexandrian  tmnslators  were  Jews  by  Inrth ; 
sad  the  manner  in  which  they  employed  the  Greek  language* 
nnst  have  been  influenced  by  this  circumstance.  It  is  the  object 
of  oor  author  to  consider  here  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  influ- 
eace,  so  far  as  it  is  developed  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Hebraisms 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  have  been  distinguished 
by  critics  as  perfect  and  imperfect— the  former  being  those  which 
sre  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  those  which  are  common  to 
it  with  the  Greek.  Mr.  Thiersch  applies  this  distinction  to  the 
style  of  the  Septuagint,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  finds  there  ex* 
emplificationsof  it  in  both  ways.  The  instances  however  of  pure 
or  perfect  Hebraism  are  those  natumlly  which  receive  most  at- 
tention ;  and  the  results  here  are  not  only  of  general  interest  to 
the  philologist,  but  capable  uf  being  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  Grreek.  Some  of  the  statements  which  are  pre* 
seated  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  general  coincidence  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  use  of 
the  article  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  lefl  no  occasion  for  any  great 
departure  from  the  proper  Greek  idiom  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Seventy  have  employed  this  part  of  speech.  One  exception 
however  must  be  made  to  this  remark,  in  a  case  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  duly  noticed.  It  is  a  well  known  principle 
in  Hebrew,  that  the  article  is  not  prefixed  to  substantives  which 
are  made  definite  by  a  following  genitive  or  by  a  suffix  pronoun. 
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jh  kBa^aHoa  of  tks,tbe  article  is  aometimMoaitted  tadcrtlM 
iune  drewnstanoei  id  the  Peotaleaoh,  when  the  genaiBe  Gfeek 
eonstfoetioo  would  heve  reqaired  it^  It  ie  Mt  impiobahle,  that 
^8  peeuliahty  of  the  Heiiiew  has  oeeeaioned  the  singiitar 
eniMioa  of  the  article  to  Aets  2:  36,  tbough  Winer  has  pa> 
yesed  there  a  different  exphuMUion.  Again*  the  inAieace  «f 
liw  Uebcew  may  be  traced  in  the  use  of  the  penooai  pio« 
aonna,  which  is  the  mow  important  to  be  remaiked,  inaainoh 
as  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  afieoted  in  a  aim^ 
iar  manner.  In  stisct  Greek  usage,  the  pionoiMia  of  the  fiiet 
and  seoond  persons  are  uoc  aeeostomed  to  foe  expressed,  nnkss 
they  mark  a  special  emphasis;  and  the  same  is  tme  in  Habrew, 
enlh  one  extensive  exception.  The  Hebrew  language  has  a  great 
fondness  for  the  participle ;  and  since  the  participle  has  no  means 
Mke  the  proper  verb,  of  indicating  its  relation  to  its  subject  by  a 
change  of  termination,  it  became  necessary  to  conneot  with  it  ths 
•piononn,  especially  when  it  was  of  the  first  or  seoond  person,  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.  In  translating  such  coostmeliens,  the 
Beventy  have  not  always  kept  in  view  this  object  of  the  pronoun, 
but  have  sometimes  expressed  it  in  instances  where  the  Glreek 
wonld  have  dispensed  with  it^  Even  the  still  more  idiomatic  use 
ef  the  rdative  in  connection  with  a  personal  proiMon  so  as  to  fonn 
a  single  relative  expression,  has  been  retained  in  some  passages. 
This  coastraction,  so  entirely  foreign  to  the  pure  Greek  idiom,  is 
not  unknown  to  the  New  Testament.^ 

Tt)e  Hebraizing  tendency  of  the  Seventy  appears  farther  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  employ  the  noun  in  all  its  vacious 
eases.  Thus  the  nominative  absolute,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  proposition,  thongh  by  no  means  unused  in  Greek,  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch  both  with  a  frequency  and  a  boldness  of  position, 
which  can  be  explained  only  as  an  effect  of  that  similar  license 
piactised  in  the  Hebrew,  with  which  the  translalon  were  so  fa« 
miliar.'*    There  is   another  species  of  independent  nominative 

'  The  ecainples  of  this  adduced  are  Deut.  16:  15,  ^av  6h  ehXoy^crjf  at  Kvpioc 
Iv  nuai  yevTJijUUTi  ffov  koI  tv  navrl  ipy<f»  oov ;  ib.  28.  25,  iv  iruaaic  fiaaiT^nat^  r^f 
T^f ;  Lev.  23.  Ul,  kv  iruaa/g  KaroiKiaig  vfiuv ;  ib.  25:  24,  Kartl  nuaav  yyv  Karaax^' 

*  Thug  Gen.  30:  1 ,  66^  fun  ritcva,  elde  fti^  Te?,ev7ifff»  ^<i  for  *0^h  trrVQ .  90 
ml«o  Ex.  2:  14.  13:  15,  etc.  '    '      '  " 

»  In  the  Pentateuch,  see  Gen.  28:  13.  Deut.  9:  88,  etc.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, see  Acts  15:  17  in  a  citation  from  Amos,  Rev.  7:  2.  12:  14,  etc. 

*  An  example  of  this  is  Ex.  :i2:  I — 6  yUp  MwCtf^f  oiro^  6  Bv^puitod  be  k^nV^ 
yw  iff^  iit  y7f  Aiy^mrov^oifK  ol^ftep,  ri  yeyavev  aOr^ 
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vfcieh  tfaey  ofteouBe,  which  is  pkced  not  at  the  begiBung  of  Um 
aenlenoe  bat  aft^otfaer  noana — a  eonstmctioii  which  John  ia  tho 
Ipoc^ypoe  bos  imitated,  but  pohafMi  no  other  New  Testameal 
«iitec»t  In  sndi  instances,  an  oUiqae  case  woold  natnially  he 
oaployed  in  Greek,  or  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sentence  be  va» 
sMt  in  some  way ;  but  the  Hebrew  having  no  declension,  psop* 
ertj  so  called,  and  adhering  more  rigidly  to  an  unbroken,  unifomi 
slnetaie,  would  be  very  apt  to  lead  a  Hellenistic  writer  to  ex« 
psesa  hims^  in  this  irregular  manner.  Hie  wide  range  of  sig<» 
sifieatian  to  which  the  genitive  construction  was  appropriated  in 
Befarew,  has  occasioned  an  almost  corresponding  latitude  in  the 
ippiicatioii  of  the  genitive  in  the  Grreek  style  of  the  Seventy. 
I^  dialect  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  well  known,  abounds  in 
iJInsliations  of  the  tendency  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  to  assmsi* 
tate  itself  to  the  Hebrew  in  this  respect  The  relation  of  the 
Greek  dative  the  Hebrews  represented,  for  the  most  part,  by 
making  use  of  Lamedh ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  Greek  translaloai 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  legitimate  province  of  this  < 
Their  use  of  the  accusative,  on  the  contrary,  deviates  widely  fn 
ilB  office  in  the  classic  Greek  writers.  It  expresses  often,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hebrews,  the  material  out  of  which  a  thing  ia 
made  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  where  the  Greeks  wouU 
have  employed  a  pre|io8ition  or  some  different  phraseology .^  Tim 
double  acensative  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  so  often 
place  after  verbs  of  a  certain  signification,  the  Seventy  sometimes 
empby  currectly  in  their  version,  but  sometimes  they  Mraize,  by 
tmnslating  the  preposition  which  it  was  customary  to  iasert  nn« 
der  such  ciicnmstances  in  Hebrew.^  Some  other  verbs  they  con* 
stmed,  not  with  the  accusative  as  the  Greek  custom  demanded, 
bat  with  prepositions  in  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  pmctice.^ 

In  comparing  the  use  which  the  authors  of  the  Greek  versisn 
have  made,  of  the  verb  in  its  various  forms,  with  that  of  the  He* 
brew  verb,  we  have  opened  to  us  a  wide  field  of  observation, 

■  This  may  be  illustrated  by  Deot  4:  1 1 — kcU  rd  5poc  Uaieto  nvpl  iu^  mt 
vhpnfw '  ffjcoroc,  yvo^Ct  ^«AAa.  There  aie  many  bolder  example*.  Comp. 
Homb. ».  5.  Deul.  7:  8.  10:  7,  ete. 

*  Thus  Ex.  24:  39 — TuXatmv  xpv^riov  Kiodapov  noiijaeic  ffain-A  rA  aKewf  Tis#- 
r<L    Comp.  Geo.  6: 1.  Ex.  26:  1,  etc. 

*  For  example,  noi^au  at  elc  l&i^  fuya^  Ex.  44:  18,  and  often  where  Uc 
■CandflforV. 

*  The  Hebrew  laid  tf^  W^  and  the  Hebrew  translator  in  accordance  witk 
K,  tremaXeaaro  hrl  ly  ivo/taru  The  accnaaiiTe  in  regnlar  Greek  would  follmp 
m  the  direct  object  of  the  Terh. 
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wiudi  bu  »ii  3ret  been  folly  ezplored    It  oray  be  remarked  ia 
IjMieial  as  <he  resalt  of  our  authof^e  study,  tlutt  the  dtfibrent  voices 
or  oonjugations  of  the  Hebrew  verb  are  in  the  main  oorrectiy  rep^ 
reseated  ia  the  Peatateuch,  by  the  correspoading  separate  verbs 
ia  which  the  Grreek  laaguage  is  so  rich.    The  praeterite  tenses- 
ia  Greek  they  empkyed  with  propriety ;  but  the  ase  of  tiie  future 
like  the  New  Testament  writers,  they  extended  to  the  expressioa 
of  ideas  for  which  the  instinct  of  the  native  Grecian  would  have 
dictaled  a  difiereat  form.    This  is  seen  particularly  when  tfaero 
ia  occasion  to  speak  of  a  thing  as  something  that  is  wont  to  bo 
done,  that  ought  to  be  done  or  ought  not  to  be,  that  may  be  deae 
or  cannot  be,  and  the  like.    Such  conceptions  the  Greeks  seldom 
present  ia  the  future  tenses,  but  avml  themselves  rather  of  the 
present,  of  auxitia ry  verbs,  or  of  the  optative  and  imperative  modes; 
Li  the  Hebrew  on  the  contmry,  the  future  or  imperfect  form  of 
the  verb  is  the  prevailing  one  for  sach  purposes.    It  is  worthy  of 
■otice  also  that  where  in  Hebrew  the  past  tense  foliows  an  im* 
perstive  to  which  it  is  joined  by  Vav  coasecutive,  our  tnmela- 
tars  turn  the  former  often  into  a  future.^    The  periphrasis  of  the 
participle  with  the  verb  of  existence  will  scarcely  ever  be  found 
to  Doonr,  unless  it  be  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  thought  whidi 
is  t»  be  conveyed.     The  infinitive  absolute  which  is  employed  in 
so  peculiar  way  as  a  qualifying  or  emphatic  accompaniment  of 
the  simple  verb,  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  express  often  by 
prsfixing  to  such  verb  a  participle  of  the  same  meaning  in  snoh 
tense  as  the  point  of  time  to  be  designated  requires.^    Several  of 
the  leading  grammariaas,  as  Matthiae,  Kiihner,  Winer,  have  re* 
garded  this  as  a  legitimate  Greek  construction ;  and  in  this  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  the  frequency  of  it  only  in  the  Septoagint, 
which  is  singular.    But  from  this  opinion  Thiersch  dissents;  and 
goes  into  an  examination  of  the  examples  upon  whi^  these 
aeholars  have  relied  for  the  correctness  of  their  statement    He 
jMuntaias  that  in  aU  the  passages  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  the  participle  performs  in  reality  its  ordinary 
office  in  Greek,  and  that  in  no  case  does  it  qualify  the  verb  whiok 
it  accompanies  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  of  the  infinitive 
absolute  in  Hebrew.    His  conclusion  is  that  this  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  Hebrew  idiom  in  question  was  peculiar  to  the  Seven* 
ty,  and  was  originated  by  them  for  this  purpose.    To  tlus  partio- 

'  Thus  it  the  oft  recurring  formula — XuXjjaov  rotf  viotg  ^lapa^X  Koi  ipeig  ah- 
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fku  mode  of  repreaeiitation,  however,  they  did  not  restrict  them* 
selves.  The  other  most  eommoa  method  wm  thst  of  ooeneeting 
vitk  the  verb  a  noon  of  the  same  signification  in  the  dative,  as 
eqntvaleat  in  Greek  to  the  Hebrew  infinitive.^  This  mode  of 
expressii^  mtensity  has  its  freqaent  parallels  in  Greek  and  conid 
not  properly  be  represented  as  a  Hebraism.  The  infinitive  with 
Lanedh  prefixed  which  has  so  extensive  an  application  in  He« 
brew,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  the  nse  of  the  Greek 
tsfinkive  in  writers  who  had  accnstomed  themselves  to  such  dif« 
lereot  habits  of  expression.  This  effect  proceeded  so  far  that 
there  was  ia  fact  scarcely  any  relation  of  one  verb  to  another, 
which  they  did  not  sometimes  express  in  the  infinitive.  It  was 
appended  lo  the  verb  with  snch  latitode  as  to  be  epexegetical  of 
it,  whatever  might  be  the  logical  relation  which  it  sustained  to  it. 
Hie  genitive  of  the  article  was  usually  prefixed  as  the  sign  of 
this  connection.  The  article  thus  used  denoted  not  only  design, 
jNtrpose,  as  in  the  classic  Greek  writers,  but  consequence,  result ; 
«)  that  the  infinitive  with  the  article  as  employed  in  the  Septua- 
gittt  and  the  New  Testament,  occupies  almost  the  entire  province 
of  the  Hebrew  infinitive.  This  extension  of  the  same  form  of 
Bpeedi  to  represent  such  different  relations  of  thought,  will  not 
appear  on  reflection  to  be  so  very  surprising.  The  tmnsition 
fiom  the  idea  of  intending  a  thing  to  that  of  doing  it,  from  the 
object  of  an  action  to  its  performance,  is  one  that  is  easily  made, 
and  in  another  form  has  been  exemplified  in  the  Greek  language 
itself  In  all  the  earlier  writers  Iva  was  employed  in  a  strict 
telic  sense,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  receded  more  and  more 
ftom  this  rigid  use  and  became  at  length  ecbatic  in  its  import 

On  the  whole,  few  tmces  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrews 
employed  the  preposition,  appear  in  the  style  of  the  Alexandrian 
trsBslators.  Into  one  vic^tion  of  Greek  purity,  however,  they  have* 
been  led  through  the  force  of  their  Hebrew  associations  in  regard 
10  the  mode  of  expressing  the  comparative  degree.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  the  positive  degree  of  the  adjective  and  the 
prepositioft  l«.  To  this  idiom  they  have  virtually  adhered  in 
nsin^  ^,  ini^j  iro^  in  cases  of  comparison  where  the  Greek  lan<> 
gimge  requires  fidXXop  or  the  comparative  degree.  We  meet  with 
the  same  peculiarity  in  the  New  Testament  A  few  instances 
ooeor,  in  which  by  a  Hebmism  ei  stands  elliplically  in  the  lan« 
gna^e,  of  oaths  as  equivalent  to  a  strong  negative  declaration,  pre- 
cisely like  DSt     Winer  has  pointed  out  three  or  four  examples  of 

'  That  kTfv&viii^  int'&vfiriaa. 
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the  same  usage  in  the  New  Testament  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  multiform  uses  of  i  in  binding  together  thoughts  related  to 
each  other  by  every  variety  of  logical  connection,  should  not  have 
led  to  applications  of  the  Greek  particle  most  nearly  correspond- 
mg  to  it,  which  were  unknown  to  regular  Greek  writers.  Hence 
jUEi  is  found  oAen  where  the  obvious  requisition  of  the  context 
shows  that  the  clauses  which  it  unites,  are  not  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  consecutive  in  their  character,  and  where  a  writer, 
imbued  fully  with  the  spirit  of  the  language,  would  have  put 
some  term  of  greater  logical  precision,  instead  of  so  vague  a  con- 
nective. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Thiersch,  of  which  we  have  given  this  gen- 
isral  sketch,  places  before  us  the  most  important  facts  in  relation 
to  the  linguistic  character  of  the  Greek  Pentateuch.  There  is 
some  reason  to  hopei  that  he  or  M.  Lipsius  who  has  long  occupied 
himself  with  this  study,  may  soon  communicate  to  the  public  the 
results  of  a  similar  investigation,  extended  to  the  remainder  of  tiiis 
version. 


ARTICLE  X. 

PICKERING'S  GREEK  LEXICON. 

By  Swnael  H.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  AndoTer. 

Tab  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  in  our 
eountry  within  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  estimated  with 
some  degree  of  correctness,  by  the  improvement  in  Greek  lezi- 
oography  during  that  period.  Twenty  years  ago,  almost  the  only 
Greek  lexicon  used  in  our  schools,  was  that  of  Schrevelius,  the 
definitions  of  which  were  in  Latin,  and  the  limited  number  of 
words  which  it  contained,  made  it  suitable  for  only  a  email  circle 
of  anthoni.  In  1826,  the  same  year  that  Donnegan's  Grreek  lexi^ 
eon  appeared  in  England,  the  translation  of  Schrevelius  by  Messrs. 
Pickering  and  Oliver,  was  published  in  this  country,  with  the 
addition  of  upwards  of  2000  articles.  The  pubHcation  of  this 
lexicon  at  once  relieved  the  student  of  the  awkward  and  weari- 
some process  of  studying  one  dead  language  through  the  medium 

'  So  we  Tentare  to  understand  the  wish  to  this  effect,  which  Winer  has  ex- 
pressed in  ft  note  to  the  Ust  edition  of  bid  New  Testament  Graminar. 
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ofaaother;  and  we  well  leooUect  with  what  pleasure  wefiftt 
looked  apoa  its  pages,  oontaining  definitioas  in  oar  good  mother 
tODgne.  In  1829»  the  second  edition  of  the  same  work  appeared* 
with  the  addition  of  more  than  10,000  entire  articles,  and  other 
improTements  by  Mr.  Pickering.  About  this  time,  Donnegan's 
Greek  lexicon  was  published  in  this  country.  Although  this 
vQik  was  sufBciently  extensive  for  general  use,  yet  the  great 
want  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  definitions,  the  almoat 
eotire  absence  of  any  logical  connection  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  or  metaphorical  meanings,  rendered  it  a  very  unsafe 
guide  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students.  But  notwithstanding 
tke  acknowledged  defects  of  Donnegan,  it  was  used  more  gener> 
ally  than  any  other  lexicon,  from  the  time  it  was  first  published 
in  this  country  until  the  present  year,  the  small  lexicon  of  Grove, 
lepublished  from  the  English  edition,  being  th^  only  other  one 
leadiiy  accessible. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  progress  of  Greek  lexicography  in  our 
country,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  two  New  Testament 
kxioons  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The  first  of  these,  published  in  1826, 
was  mainly  a  translation  of  the  Clavis  Philologica  of  Wahl ;  the 
second  pablished  in  1S36,  was  a  wholly  independent  woik, 
upon  which  he  had  spent  several  years  of  unwearied  eflS>rt,  aad 
^riiich  reflects  high  honor  on  the  literature  of  our  country. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Pickering's  Greek  lexicon,  the  recent 
appearance  of  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  many  respects  as  an  entirely  new  work.  Mr.  Picker* 
ii^s  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  Greek  lexicography 
as  eariy  as  the  year  1814.  Since  that  time  until  his  death  in  May 
last,  he  was  constantly  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  both  by  his  own  investigations  and  by  the  careful  study 
of  the  best  authors  on  Greek  Philology.  In  addition  to  his  ac^ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Mr.  Pickering  had  a  more  or  less 
extensive  acquaintance  with  at  least  twenty  other  languages^ 
four  of  which,  besides  his  native  tongue,  he  was  able  to  speak, 
niese  ho  did  not  study  as  distinct  and  independent  languages^ 
having  no  analogies  or  resemblances  to  each  other;  he  looked 
upon  them  rather  as  branches  springing  from  a  common  stock, 
with  affinities  more  or  less  obvious.  This  study  of  comparative 
Hiilology  is  of  invaluable  service  to  the  lexicographer.  The  tru^ 
meaning  of  a  wofd  may  be  conectiy  traced  only  through  another 
language,  or  the  changes  which  take  place,  in  its  formation,  may 
he  best  nndeistood  by  the  changes  in  similar  woids  of  difierent 
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tengnages.  And  the  scholftr  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
trace  the  rointite  resemblances  between  different  languages,  is 
thereby  better  prepared  to  see  and  exhibit  the  different  significa- 
tions of  the  same  word.  Such  were  the  qualifications  which  Mr. 
Pickering  bronght  to  the  preparation  of  his  Greek  Lexicon ;  and 
the  work  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  respecting  it  The  work  is  sufiSciently  extensive  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  containing  1456  closely  printed  octavo  pages, 
and  upwards  of  twenty- two  thousand  articles  more  than  the  first 
edition.  We  have  compared  it  in  several  places  with  the  special 
lexicons  for  Homer,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
and  have  found  it  more  complete  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  is 
particularly  valuable  for  the  reading  of  the  Attic  orators,  the  author 
having  studied  these  with  special  care. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  all  the  Greek  lexicons  hith- 
erto used  in  our  schools,  has  been  a  want  of  proper  anangement 
of  the  definitions.  If  the  student  were  called  upon  to  give'  the 
primary  meaning  of  a  word,  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  this 
with  certainty,  for  in  many  instances  the  secondary  meaning  was 
phiced  first,  and  the  primary  one  among  the  last  Consequently 
the  student  had  no  means  of  tmcing  correctly  the  relation  be- 
tween the  primative  and  derivative  senses  of  a  word,  an  exer- 
else  to  which  he  should  be  accustomed  from  the  first  This  evil 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  remedied  in  the  new  lexicon  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. He  has  generally  armuged  his  definitions  in  thc^ogical  or- 
der, giving  the  primary  meaning  first,  then  the  metaphorical  or 
more  remote  ones,  each  new  signification  being  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  a  semicolon.  The  improvement  of  the 
new  edition  over  the  first,  both  in  the  fulness  and  happy  arrange- 
ment of  its  definitions,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  a  few  of  the 
more  difficult  articles  of  each  edition  with  each  other.  In  the  fimt 
edition,  liyvi  is  defined :  '<  to  say,  tell,  speak ;  to  mention,  recite 
or  recount;  to  number,  reckon;  to  command;  to  collect,  gather  ; 
to  choose ;  to  call ;  to  name ;  to  read ;  to  cause  to  lie  down ;"— in 
the  third  edition :  **  originally,  to  lay  ( Grerman,  legen),  and  in  paas. 
to  lie  (German,  liegen),  whence  all  its  significations  may  be  de- 
rived ;  (1)  to  lay  asleep,  to  lull  to  sleep,  to  put  to  bed;  paas.  or 
mid.,  to  lie  down,  which  signification  only  occurs  in  the  earliest 
poets,  nor  is  the  pres.  ever  so  used ;  (2)  to  lay  in  order,  arrange, 
and  hence,  to  gather,  pickup;  mid.  to  choose,  pick  out ;  paas. 
pres.  to  be  chosen ;  in  this  signification  the  Attics  use  the  perf.  ««- 
hofia^  pass,  ukeyfioi,  aor.  pass.  iUpiPf  but  only  in  compounds ;  (3^ 
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to  lay  ammig,  and  ao,  to  oonnt  or  lecbm  up ;  (4)  to  reooont,  va- 
late,  tell ;  henoe,  to  apeak,  say,  utter ;  to  deachbe,  state ;  to  mea^ 
txm;  to  recite;  to  read;  to  call,  to  name;  to  import  (signify). 
So  in  the  firet  editicMi  awAln  is  defined :  "  to  send ;  to  prepare^ 
procore,  equip ;  to  restrain,  repress ;" — ^in  the  second :  **  The  pri- 
maiy  idea  seems  to  be,  to  set  or  arrange  in  a  certain  order,  to  ar^ 
nmge,  IL  IV.  294 ;  to  get  in  readiness,  to  prepare,  equip ;  to  gel 
ready  to  send  out,  Od.  EL  287 ;  to  prepare  an  expedition ;  to 
said;  to  send  for,  to  bring;  to  put  in  order;  hence,  to  dress, ar- 
ray, dothe ;  to  unfurl  or  take  in  a  sail ;  mid.  to  prepare  one's  self 
for  a  journey  or  expedition.'  These  words  are  sufficient  to  show 
bow  great  an  advance  the  author  has  made  since  the  publication 
of  the  first  editicm.  We  have  noticed  some  few  iustances,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  primary  siguification  is  placed  after  the  secon- 
dary, e.  g.  ti^iu  and  iti^wia ;  the  first  meaning  given  to  the 
former  is,  "^  to  cause  or  make,"  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
secondary  sense ;  the  latter  word  is  defined  "  abundance,"  ^*  plen- 
ty;" "also  exemption  from  envy,"  the  last  definition  being  the 
pdmary  one.  But  such  instances  are  compamtively  rare.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  each  new  definition  had  been  indicat- 
ed by  a  nnmenU,  as  in  the  case  of  Xiym  above,  which  the  author 
has  not  usually  done,  except  in  the  prepositions  and  some  of  the 
particles.  Had  this  rule  been  observed  throughout  the  woric,  the 
eye  of  the  student  would  more  readily  have  detected  each  new 
s^nificatipiL  The  author  has  given  some  attention  to  what  may 
be  called  the  biography  or  history  of  words.  He  often  mentions 
the  period  in  which  a  word  was  used  ;  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
earlier  or  later  period  of  the  language ;  also  the  kind  of  composi- 
tion in  which  it  was  employed,  as  prose  or  poetry,  or  the  particu- 
lar writers  to  whom  it  was  confined.  Thus,  "  xi^raiei^  is  only  found 
as  an  Homeric  epithet  of  LacedaenKm ;"  *'  nextrjiuu,  a  perf.  more 
used  by  the  Attics,  ixr^ficu  by  the  Ionics ;"  ''  iyxvQa  (anchor) 
occurs  first  in  Pindar ;  in  Homer  svpm  is  used  for  anchors ;" 
**wpQa  is  not  used  by  any  prose  writer  except  Plato,  and  by  him 
fiom  Homer ;"  "  oi&ti,  used  in  the  plural  only  by  the  Attic  writ- 
ers ;  Homer  has  it  in  the  siogular ;"  "  nahutaiog  used  by  Thn- 
cydides  and  the  poets."  While  we  are  glad  that  this  subject  is 
noc  wholly  overiooked,  the  work  would  have  been  much  more 
valuable,  if  this  department  of  lexicography  had  received  still 
more  attention.  The  student  ought  to  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing whether  a  word  belongs  exclusively  to  a  particular  author  or 
a  particular  age,  that,  in  his  Greek  exercises,  he  may  not  be  lia- 
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Uo  to  use  worda  of  very  nure  ooeorreiioe»  or  such  as  bekmged 
only  to  the  earlier  or  later  age»  or  to  some  one  species  of  oompo« 
sition.  In  the  Latin  lexicon  of  Freond  this  work  has  been  done 
with  a  degree  of  research  which  no  previons  lezioQgiapher  has 
brought  to  the  subject 

The  value  of  this  leadcon  would  have  been  increased,  if  the 
eonstruotion  of  words  had  been  more  fully  given,  particularly  the 
oases  which  they  govern.  The  constructions  are  given  in  the 
case  of  very  many  words,  while  in  others  they  are  omitted.  It  is 
trae,  that  the  grammar  is  expected  to  give  the  general  rules  of 
construction ;  but  then  they  can  be  only  general  rules.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  grammar,  suitable  for  use  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  to  examine  the  construction  of  every  word.  It  can  only 
group  together  words  of  a  common  signification,  and  say  that 
words  of  this  or  that  signification  have  a  particular  construction. 
The  student  learns  from  his  grammar,  that  '*  verbs  of  hearmg 
govern  the  genitive.  The  first  meaning  of  ox^ao/foi  is  to  hiar  ; 
he  will  of  course  place  a  genitive  after  it  But  the  third  meaning 
is  to  obey,  and  the  rule  of  the  gmmmar  is  that  verbs  of  this  sigpni- 
fication  govern  the  dative ;  aecordingly  he  would  be  most  likely  to 
nse  the  dative  with  the  verb  in  this  sense,  which  would  be  incor* 
vect  The  same  difficulty  could  be  illustrated  by  many  other 
words,  all  of  which  would  go  to  show  how  desimble  it  is  Uiat  the 
lexicon  indicate  the  construction  of  all  words  in  regard  to  which 
there  can  be  any  doubt  A  good  illustmtion  of  what  jw^  would 
desire  to  find  more  frequently,  may  be  seen  in  the  artides  ^eb- 
fuu,  ^avfMa^m,  ttVP&apofiM  and  xotQanfim.  The  construction  of  xoi- 
Q§t»ta  is  thus  stated :  **  Homer  does  not  join  it  immediately  with 
a  case,  but  either  uses  it  absolutely,  or  more  frequently  with  xara 
and  the  accusative ;  Hesiod  joins  it  with  the  genitive  case.  Pin* 
dar  with  the  accusative,  Ap.  Bhod.  with  the  dativa''  This  is 
well,  and  we  wish  the  same  valuable  service  had  been  done  to 
such  words  as  ayctfAoi,  ayancuo^  fAapd'afm,  fitXttcuo,  nBtgaofuu^  etc^ 

Mr.  Pickering  had  evidently  studied  with  much  care  the  anti^ 
quities  of  the  Greeks.  Of  this  he  gives  valuable  proofs  in  almost 
every  part  of  his  lexicon.  In  connection  with  the  definition  of  a 
word,  he  often  explains  some  usage  or  custom  with  which  the 
word  is  associated,  or  gives  the  fashion  of  some  implement,  arti« 
de  of  dress  and  the  like,  all  of  which  enable  the  student  to  be- 
come  more  of  a  Greek,  and  consequently  to  understand  his  an* 
thor  better.  See  the  articles  ^fiOj  ydatfftj,  d^hplify  umcutai,  usro^^ 
ndpdvit,  xil^ri^,  xo^o^o^,  xd^,  and  the  artides  on  weights  and 
measures,  which  are  fuU  and  accurate. 
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The  prepositions  and  particles  have  reeeivMl  speeial  attention, 
and  the  arti^es  on  these  will  be  found  to  meet  all  the  ordinary 
wants  of  (he  stndent ;  see  am  and  xorce,  to  (he  last  of  which  thirty- 
one  different  significations  or  relations  are  given ;  also  ii  and  ^. 

The  force  of  prepositions  in  composition  also,  are  generally  well 
indicated  in  the  definitions,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  express  their 
tone  by  any  corresponding  English  term.  We  have  noticed  a 
fewiostanees,  hoiarever,  where  the  force  of  the  preposition  is  nol 
given  as  it  should  be.  The  dimiuntive  force  of  wro  in  mo/m  is 
not  observed  ;  besides  the  meanings  given,  it  signifies,  **  to  lead 
slowly."  jinfy&vc9  is  defined,  *<to  sacrifice,*'  "to  ofier  to  the 
gods  a  part  of  the  spoil"  This  word  never  signifies  merely  Is 
Mcn;^,  bat  has  always  connected  with  it  the  collateral  idea  of 
perforaiing  a  sacrifice  which  had  been  previously  vowed  or  piom* 
»ed,  hence  alv^rays  to  pay  a  sacrifice. 

The  oblique  cases  and  principal  dialectical  or  unusual  forms  of 
anomalous  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  and  the  principal 
tenses  of  anomalous  verbs,  are  given  in  alphabetical  order.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  younger  class  of  stndentB» 
who,  however  thoroughly  they  may  have  been  trained  in  the  laws 
ofgmmmatical  changes,  are  often  unable  to  find  from  what  word 
KKne  of  the  more  irregular  forms  are  derived  The  quantity  of 
&e  doubtful  vowels,  too,  is  generally  marked,  which  is  a  great 
convenience. 

It  had  been  better,  if  in  the  Greek  passages  quoted,  rsferenes 
bad  not  been  so  often  made  to  the  Graeca  Majors,  as  that  work 
is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  our  colleges,  tuid  will  Soon  be  entire* 
ly  inaccessible.  Tlie  lexicon  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  we  know  of  no  one  better  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  such  institutions.  It  will  be  viewed  at  home  and  abroad 
■s  an  honored  legacy  of  one  of  the  first  of  American  scholars. 


ARTICLE  XI. 
SELECT  NOTICES  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

CL49SICAI.. — Rtettd  Otnmm  tdi^iQm  i^Hotaee.  Since  the  earlier  la> 
iHn  of  HitBch'erlichy  I>oering  and  otliers,  many  valuable  works  on  Horace 
have  appeared  in  Germany.  The  first  edition  of  Orellt,  as  our  classical 
■readers  are  aware,  was  puUisbed  in  1838,  and  the  new  edition  of  Doer* 
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ii«  bgr  Bagel  »  >8IOi  The  h^t  voiiMDe  of  the  werk  of  StetciMr^  en- 
titled *"  Tlie  Criiieiiiii  aad  iMerpretatioii  of  Horace,"  eppeered  ki  De» 
eenber,  1845.  .  The  work  is  therefbie  now  oomplele  in  ^^i^  volume^ 
Vol.  L  (1840)  CQDtaioiog  the  Odes,  Vol.  II.  the  Satires  (1841),  Vol.  UI. 
the  Epistles  of  the  FirstBook  (1843),  Vol.  IV.  the  Epistles  of  the  Second 
Book,  and  the  Ars  Poetica  (1844),  Vol.  V.  containing  Sopplenvents  and 
Correctkmfl,  and  a  eomplete  Register.  This  work  is  mmOtdi^  in  its  char* 
•cter,  aiflMBg,  as  the  tide-page  iiaelf  declares,  al  a  deeper  naderstaadiQfg 
cf  the  worhe  of  lk>i«ee.  In  the  execntien  of  a  task  so  deUeate  and  8» 
difficult,  rehiring  such  impurtant  and  various  quaiifioatioos^  the  author 
haS|  ID  the  judgment  of  such  ofien  as  Jabn  and  Obbarius,  been  but  par* 
tially  sucoestffur  The  first  volume,  on  the  odes,  has  suffered  more  from 
criticism  than  the  succeeding  ones.  The  author's  arrangement  of  these 
celebrated  lyric  productions,  aooerding  to  general  ideas,  such  as  Tem* 
parsnee,  PieQr»  Love,  Frieadship,  etc.,  has  been  justly  oeneured  ae  eiv- 
tMy  arbttrary,  as  weU  as  hostile  to  the  style  aad  ai>irit  of  Horace  aiul 
the  whole  character  of  the  ancient  ckuwic  poetry.  At  the  same  time  are 
acknowledged  the  learning  of  the  author,  his  zeal  and  his  genial  admira- 
tion of  his  poet,  W  lively  and  vigorous  style,  and  his  original  views  on 
particular  points.  The  Introduction  to  Volame  second,  on  the  ortgiti 
aed  spirit  of  the  Roman  Satire,  lumisheaa  learned  and  ieatructive  view 
of  thia  subject 

l^iibker's  Honca,  published  in  1841,  embraces  only  the  first  tbiM 
iKiQks  of  the  Odea.  This  author's  purpose  was  not  to  give  a  complete 
commentary,  but  only  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  solution  of  certain  difficult 
points,  with  particular  reference  to  Orelli  and  Regel,  whose  labors  he 
aims  partfy  to  correct  and  partly  to  complete.  For  the  grammatical  In- 
terpretation, this  work  is  of  great  value.  *A  complete  and  most  vahiable 
GomoMiitary  on  Horace  ia  ftirnisbed  in  the  aecond  ediiioe  of  Orelli,  cor- 
lected  and  enlarged,  in  two  volumes,  the  first  published  in  1843  and  the 
second  in  1844.  , 

A  smaller  work,  embracing  all  the  works  of  Horace,  and  admirablj 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  by  CL  "Dtllenburger,  now  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium  in  Emmerich,  was  pftblished  m  1844.  The  notes  are  not 
MHnerous^  but  yet  sufficient  and  of  the  rtght  kind ;  brief  and  to  the  poia% 
eiplatoing  ofascere  attusioiis,  aad  cflataiuHig  rafcieaeos  li^tbe  Grammar 
for  all  difficult  points.  We  observe  that  this  book  is  honorably  mention- 
ed by  Orelli ;  who  has  also  added  to  his  second  volume,  the  Life  of 
Horace,  written  by  DiUenburger^  and  published  in  his  edition. 

In  the  lists  of  German  works  recently  published,  we  notice  an  edition 
of  the  Epistok  ad  Pisones,  b;^  f^Hkamp,  and  Fasc.  a  of  ObbariuB* 
learned  work  on  the  Epistles  of  Horace. 

We  have  received  Dr.  M orits  8eyflfort*s  edition  of  Cicero's  Laeltua, 
nve  de  Amicitia  Dialogue,  in  two  parts,  the  firet  published  in  1844  and 
the  second  in  1845,  fprmiog,  with  the  Text,  Commentary  and  Index,  a 
Yolume  of  506  pp.  8vo.  It  will  be  perceived  at  once  tbatte  full  a  com-^ 
mentary  ia<not  designed  for  the  use  of  schools.  It  is  meant  for  the  pri* 
lete  study  of  the  higher  scholaM  ia  the  Gymaaaiataod  of  young  philolo- 
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girtB,  just  entorln^  oipati  llMilr 
FwHich  a  pmpone  it  imy  well  be  pronounced  «  medel  ef  inlerpmatiM^ 
AnMjug'  ffitfi  ft  ^MTcilM^  eofiMted  in^  e  clear  Mid  ceoeecaliee  view 
oTCieefn'e  Argotnent  oo  Frieiidehifi,an  aeouiali  and  tiiorea||li  mamoirn^ 
tm  of  aJI  graflMMfttieal  fMNnm^  ead  a  (M  explaaaiioii  of  binorical  aJto- 
Mfc  The  demileii  ^iawMaioae  io  ibe  nam  reader  the  work  one  ef 
great  viluelbr  the  style  aadhntgoage  of  Cieera,  and  iadeodferthe  whole 
eAfKtefkter  MrfleliJgy.  k  ia  juet  aoeh  a  werfc  aa  nigto  have  been 
mmptted  firom  the  mmhw  of  the  <*Filae8tni  CioenMiaiia.* 

h  die  Zoifeiwiil  fOr  die  Ahenhwnawiawaefaaft,  Nea  7, 8, 10M»  w« 
iU  I  review  by  Fi«CZeieiof  Ropeni^  **  Manual  of  Roman  Am^joi* 
tiet.*  Thiawork  cutwief  ef  two  pwrti^  each  fiMfmiDf  aa  eeiavo  vciume^ 
Ae  firtt  devoted  to  tiae  Romeo  Territory  and  the  Roman  Fvefde,  aaide 
ftmiis  refaition  to  the  Stnte,  and  the  eecond  lo  the  Roman  State.  The 
RTieew  fltifemi  to  the  author^  plan,  which  propoaae  leooneidvr  the  Ro- 
nn  people,  1.  ottf  mf  ffts  Safe,  and  9.  «•  Ifa  5Mc,  on  the  mmnd  thet  the 
vMe  life  of  the  Rovnane  waa  so  cloaely  connected  with  the  State,  that 
kaphe  imponniMe  te  dieeuai  them  in  two  aepamte  pane  ef  a  worfc. 
Ib^hMrate  the  f»rectical  inconvenience  of  the  phw,  the  reviewer  relhvs 
it  gran  length  te  the  nomerous  repetitiooe  in  the  secend  part,  ef  aob* 
jeeis  diBcnancd  in  the  firet 

MTith  the  appearance  of  the  9d  Part  of  Vd.  Ill,  emhmciny  the  Idtere 

N-41,  Freond*8   Ijaun   Lexioea  m  at  length  cempleled.    The  whole 

imit  now   omiaita  of  4  vole,  large  octavo.    An  abridgment  baa  been 

pabkUhed  by  the  aathor,  for  the  use  of  echoels,  in  two  vdnmea,  ortavei 

Kwper^a  AHaa  of  Ch^Bore  and  of  the  HeHenic  Colonies,  referred  to  on 

p.  797,  Vol.  IL  of  dna  Joomai,  is  now  complete,  the  third  part  having 

JBA  been  pnUMted. 

Frat  W.  A.  Baetaer  Ina  published  a  panrpMetea  Renan  Topegmphy, 
a  teply  to  Urilclin.  See  p.  504,  Vol.  H.  of  this  foumal.  In  this  connee- 
tioB  we  may  mention  that  Prof.  Preller  of  Jena  hae  pnbKshed  a  work  aa 
Ibe  Begvona  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  an  aecompaDytng  Introductory 
Imy  and  Gotnmetitary.  Since  his  return  Irom  haly.  Prof.  Preller  seema 
1»  have  leeamed  his  arcliaeologieal  hbors  with  increased  amd  and  ao- 
tmiy. 

ia  the  Zeimehrift  (^  die  AHertbumewisBenaohaft,  Feb.  1846,  we  find 
aa  annonneement  of  a  new  edition,  by  J.  Gasp.  Orelli,  of  the  worka  of 
CScerfK  The  work  is  to  be  in  4  vols,  lai^ge  octsvo,  and  to  be  complelsd 
within  three  years.    The  first  and  third  volnines  arc  already  finished. 

Dr.  Kuhner  bae  pubKshed  a  second  edition  of  bis  School  Orammar  of 
the  Latin  language.  Tbie  grammar  is  intended  to  succeed  the  Elemen- 
tary Grammar,  which  has  already  been  translated  by  Prof.  Gbamplin,  and 
it  eorreaponds  in  charscter  and  the  place  which  it  occupies,  to  tbe  Greek 
Gnnrnmr,  trsnalated  by  Mmbts.  Edwards  and  Taylor.  We  have  not 
yet  received  the  new  ed'Kion,  tNit  we  learn,  by  a  private  letter  fhrn  tbe 
atttbor,  that  the  work  baa  undergone  a  thorough  revisioo,  and  indeed  bae 
aasnmed  an  entirely  new  kitnu 

Of  other  works  which  have  recently  appeered  on  the  continent,  we 
neMieB  the  AMowiog:  Raal-Encyckipaedie  d.  dMs.  AhettbtNiiaw.  e^ 
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Md  66  LMT.,  Lei-Lif  iiu ;  Slepbani's  Greek  TbeMuroi^  edited  by  Heae 
■nd  the  Dindoifs,  Vol.  V.  iiiee.  IV— VJ,  (Paris) ;  Vol.  IL  of  Walter's 
Hielory  of  tbe  Roman  Law ;  Wekker'a  Opimcula,  Vol  IL;  Suidae  Lezi- 
eoDt  reviaed  by  Bernbardy,  VoL  11.  faec  7 ;  ao  edition  of  Xenophoo's  An* 
•baaia,  by  K.  W.  Krtiger ;  Huachke  on  tbe  ancient  Roman  law  of  Debt  ^ 
•nd  of  tbe  Paria  BibL  Graeca.,  Vol.  XXH,  Poetae  Bucolici  et  Didactioiy 
and  Vol.  XXllI,  laocratia  Oratioaea  et  Epiatolae, 

Among  tbe  works  recently  iaaued  in  England,  we  notice  tbe  follow- 
ing: Vol.  IL  of  tbe  new  edition  of  Tbirlwall'a  Hiatory  of  Greece ;  Grote's 
Hiatory  of  Greece,  2  vola.  with  maps ;  Pro£  Dahlmann'a  Life  of  Uerodo- 
tM^  translated  by  G.  F.  Cox;  Lezilogua  Scbolaaticua,  or  Greek  and  Eng- 
Kab  Vocabulary,  by  Dr.  BkMmiiiek^  i3mo. ;  Dunbar'a  Elementa  of  the 
Greek  language,  2d.  edition ;  Giles*  English-Greek  Lexicon,  Royal  8vo. ; 
and  Part  2d  of  Eaatwick'a  Tranalation  of  Bopp'a  Comparative  Grammar. 

We  have  received  No.  12  of  the  Claaaical  Miiaeum,  to  aome  of  tbe 
earlier  numbers  of  which  we  alluded  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal, 
(Vol.  L  p.  610).  It  is  a  favorable  and  a  grateful  indication  of  the  £k>ur- 
iabing  condition  of  claaaical  atudiea  in  England,  that  a  Journal  of  this 
ebaracter  baa  become  eatabliahed  on  a  firm  baaia,  and  baa  taken  an  vor 
dependent  place  in  ttie  periodical  literature  of  the  country.  The  Editon 
of  the  Muaeum  are  Dr.  Schmitz  and  Dr.  W.  Smith;  among  the  contribu- 
lOfB,  we  notice  the  namea  of  Prof,  l^ong.  Prof  Maiden,  Mr.  Liddell,  Lord 
Fraocia  Egerton,aiid  of  aevenil  German  Profeaaora,  Zuropt,  Welcker  and 
Bergk.  Perhapa  the  distinguishing  featurea  of  this  Journal  ia  its  intelli- 
gent and  truly  independent  and  original  uae  of  tbe  productiona  of  Ger- 
man scholars.  Most  of  the  articles  which  we  have  read,  exhibit  the 
marks  of  a  atyle  of  acbolarahip,  and  of  a  philological  training  and  educa- 
cation,  which  are  thoroughly  German  in  their  character.  At  the  aame 
time,  the  vigor  and  cleameaa,  and  the  ateiling  good  aenae  of  the  Eng- 
liah  mind,  are  equally  manifeat  We  have  been  particularly  atruck  with  tbe 
great  merit  of  a  aeriee  of  articles,  not  yet  complete,  on  the  Topography 
of  Rome.  These  articlea  promiae  to  furniah  a  full  and  accurate  view  <Kf 
this  difficult  and  complicated  sulijeet  Tbe  writer  has  manifestly  made 
himself  fiimiliar  with  the  recent  labors  of  the  German  writers,  not  omit- 
ting the  minor  controversial  writings  of  Becker,  Preller,  etc,  and  after 
duly  digesting  them,  bus  reproduced  them  for  English  use  in  a  roost  ed- 
mireble  manner.  The  third  article,  on  the  Fora  of  the  Emperors,  ap- 
pears iu  the  last  No.  now  liefore  us.  The  same  No.  contains  a  Review, 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  of  Kenrick's  and  of  Stocker's  Herodotus,  The 
Religion  of  tbe  Romans  by  Zuinpt,  unnslated  by  C.  K.  Wateon,  and  ao 
account  of  the  Roman  Agoualia,  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  together  with  ^  Mie- 
cellanies,"  and  "  Notices  of  Recent  Publications."  Undei  the  last  head, 
we  find  a  brief  but  very  condemnatory  critique  of  Anthon's  Horace  and 
of  Anthou*s  Homer,  both  reprinted  in  England,  under  the  editorial  care  oT 
Bb  Daviea,  Ph.  D.  The  writer  accuses  Prof.  Antlion  ^  on  three  counts  :** 
1,  that  ^  he  borrowa  from  accredited  works^  avowedly,  but  fiu-  beyond  the 
fiiir  bounds  of  auch  accommodation ;"  2,  that  ^  he  appropriatea  the  critical 
remarks  and  the  information  fumiahed  by  others  without  acknowledge 
aent,  Uanalating  them  into  faia  own  language  f  3^  that  *'he  ateala  tbe 
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remiiricii  of  others,  without  any  change  of  langtinge,  and  without  any  w^ 
knowledgnnent.'*  The  writer  suUstanliatea  tliesc  charges:  No  1,  by  re- 
ferring to  Anthon's  Horace  Ibr  pages  upon  pages  borrhwed  from  Don- 
lof/s  Roman 'Literature,  and  to  his  Homer  for  three  Excurvna  from  Jelf% 
Kiihner ;  No.  2,  by  presenting  in  parallel  columns  seTeral  passages  from 
Anthoo's  Horace  and  fft>m  Doering'd  Horace,  the  writer  at  the  same  ttma 
aferring  that  ^  the  proofs  on  this  count  are  endless,**  that  in  Ambon's '^a^ 
most  all  that  is  good  is  Doering's,"  and  ^  that  the  translations,  afiart  fh>ai 
their  accuracy  or  inaccnracy,  are  a  great  drawback  to  the  value  of  th« 
book,  whatever  that  may  be  f  No.  3,  by  proofs  fit>m  Dunlop,  and  fhMD 
Dr.  Adam*^  Antiqnitiea,  and  by  presenting  in  fianillel  columns  passagaa 
fifom  Dymock's  Caesar  and  from  Anthonys  Caesar.  The  writer  also  ar- 
laigns  Pro£  Anthon  on  some  other  points,  though  with  less  formality; 
and  sums  up  a  series  of  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  injudiciooi 
amount  of  aid  given  in  the  notes,  by  charging  him  with  **  crushing  un- 
der the  load  of  help,—- judgment  and  taste  and  invention,— all  but  memo- 
ly.*  We  record  this  critique  as  an  expression  of  English  opinion,  ema- 
nating from  the  highest  classical  atitliortty,  on  a  subject  which  has  im- 
portant practical  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  classical  education  in  this 
eoantry.  We  interpret  the  critique  as  Indicating  two  things ;  first,  that 
Idtheno  Pro£  Anthon's  works  liave  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  fai 
tome  quarters  have  found  favor,  and  second,  that  it  is  now  beginning  to 
be  considered  by  the  best  classical  scholars  in  England,  that  these  works 
tre  vicious  in  their  character  and  injurious  to  all  real  progress  in  clasi^ 
esl  education.  We  must  confess,  that  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  gen- 
enJ  correctness  of  the  views  maintained  by  the  writer  in  the  Museum, 
we  cannot  approve  his  tone  of  criticism.  In  some  instances  it  seems  in- 
teniperate,  perhaps  scarcely  dignified.  But  nfler  all,  we  can  pardon  much 
ID  an  English  classical  scholar,  and  the  editor  of  a  classical  journal,  who 
finds  in  the  Prefiice  to  an  English  re-print  of  one  of  Anthon's  work% 
■oeh  words  as  these:  **  Professor  Anthonys  merits,  as  an  editor  of  the 
classics  for  use  in  schools  and  colle<re8,  are  so  well  understood  and  ap- 
iweciated  in  this  country,  as  well  as  his  own,  that  commendation  would 
be  superfluous  and  unbecoming  V* 

Mr.  Owen  has  added  the  Cyrofiaedia  of  Xenophon  to  his  excellent 
series  of  Greek  classics.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  historical  romance 
of  Xenophon,  which  has  appeared  in  our  country.  The  work  itself  k 
one  of  much  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  the  full  and  valuable  apparatus^ 
which  Mr.  Owen  has  furnished  for  the  study  of  it  The  text  is  that  of 
IMndor(  which  is  probably  nearer  the  true  reading  than  any  other.  The 
work  is  printed  with  unusual  accuracy,  the  few  typographical  errors 
which  we  have  detected,  being  confined  principally  to  the  accents.  The 
notes  are  judicious,  and  what  cannot  be  often  said,  on  just  the  passages 
where  the  student  might  find  difiiculty.  They  remind 'us,  at  every  step, 
thai  the  author  is  a  practical  teacher,  well  acquainted  with  what  the 
student  needs,  neither  begetting  habits  of  indolence  in  him  by  affording 
too  much  assistance,  nor  leaving  him  in  despair,  by  giving  too  little.  The 
DoiBS  illustrate  national  customs,  geography,  grammatical  usages,  ths 
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idiotiM  of  the  bogtiage  aa  well  as  the  general  coonectioo  of  the 
tbougbt  These  editions  of  the  Greek  classics,  prepared  by  Mr.  OweOy 
have  beoD  received  with  high  approhatioo  by  teachers  in  our  schools  aod 
colleges ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  continuing  ^is  labors  in 
this  department,  having  already  commenced  tlie  preparation  of  an  eilitioQ 
of  Thucydides,  the  first  volume  of  which  maybe  expected  in  about  a 
year. 

The  Greek  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  based  on  the  work  of  Fran* 
«is  Passow,  a  review  of  which  appeared  in  the  Na  of  this  work  for  No* 
vember,  1844,  has  recently  been  published  hy  the  Harpers,  and  we  ars 
happy  to  say,  without  the  promised  ''  additions  and  improvements  frem 
Donnegan."  This  edition  was  edited  by  Henry  Drissler,  M.  A.  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York  city,  who  has  inserted,  in  alphabetical  order, 
a  very  full  vocabulary  of  proper  names,  taken  principally  from  the  Gor* 
man  work  of  Pape.  Mr.  Drissler  has  labored  with  great  diligence  OD 
this  work,  and  the  additions  which  he  has  made,  so  far  as  we  have  \%94 
time  to  examine,  seem  to  be  judicious  and  valuable.  Some  typographic 
cal  errors  will  be  noticed,  but  considering  the  great  diflSiculty  of  entire 
accuracy  in  such  a  work,  it  is  very  correctly  printed.  It  contains  more 
than  1700  pages  royal  octavo.  For  the  general  merits  of  the  lexicon,  wa 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article  above  named. 

HiSTORic^i.. — Karl  JiJrgens,  Luther's  Lebeo,  published  by  Brock* 
tiaus  in  Leipsic,  promises  to  be  a  very  full  biography.  The  Erste  Ab- 
tbeilung  which  extends  only  to  1517,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma* 
tioo,  makes  a  substantial  volume  of  700  pages. 

Prof.  F.  Rehm,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  comple- 
ted his  Geschichte  der  beiden  Hessen,  2  Baode,  Marburg,  1846. 

The  Weimarisches  Herder  Album,  Jena,  1845,  consisting  of  select 
letters  which  passed  between  Herder  and  Karl  August  and  Amalie ; 
two  or  three  of  Herder's  best  discourses  aod  essays ;  Schwenck's  char- 
acteristics of  Herder;  Herder's  relation  to  modem  theology  by  Pro£ 
If  iiller,  of  Basle ;  Herder  as  preacher,  by  Prof.  Schwartz,  of  Jena ;  Her- 
der's views  of  church  union,  by  Rohr ;  Herder's  merits  as  a  critic  of  an- 
cient art,  by  Scholl ;  Herder  as  a  classical  scholar,  by  Gemhard ;  der  lei- 
dende  Philoktet,  by  Prof.  Osann ;  Herder  in  respect  to  music,  by  Pio£ 
Koferstein ;  Schmidt's  lertures  on  (lopular  songs,  in  which  Herder  is 
particularly  noticed  ;  letters  of  Schubert  from  Asia  Minor ;  and  some  un- 
published letters  of  Winckelmann,  making  a  goodly  octavo  volume  of  461 
pages,  is  said  to  be  "  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  Herder's 
life  and  literary  character." 

Prof.  J.  Hildebrand's  Die  deutsche  Natranalliteratur  seit  dem  Anfango 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  besonders  seit  Leasing  bis  auf  die  Gegeo* 
wart,  historisoh  und  Ssthetidch  critisch  dargestelh^  is  now  complete  in 
three  volumes.  It  is  placed  side  by  side, with  the  greajl  work  of  Gervi- 
nus,  and  is  said  to  be  as  distinguished  in  its  krge  philosophic  and  sys- 
tematic views,  and  its  acute  criticisms^  as  the  work  of  Gervinus  is  for  its 
brilliancy  and  learning. 

Of  the  new  edition  of  Neandar's  churcb  history,  the  third  volume  baa 
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been  piibRBhed,  «nd  the  fbarth  is  in  press  and  will  soon  be  out  These 
foiir  Toluinee  cover  the  period  occupied  by  Vol.  1.  pnrts  1,  2  and  3,  and 
Yol.  IL  If  %  and  3,  of  the  old  edition,  so  that  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
forraer,  ends  at  the  sanne  point  with  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  This  new 
editioQ,  it  is  well  known,  di^rs  materially  from  the  old  one. 

E.  A.  Schmidt's  Gesithichte  von  Frankreich,  is  continued  in  a  third 
nrfame,  to  the  year  1643.  The  fourth  volume  will  reach  to  the  period 
of  the  Revohition,  where  Wachsmuth  begin&  Thus  only  one  volume  is 
wanting,  to  finifch  this  most  complete  and  critical  history  of  France,  in 
eight  volumes,  by  two  distinpuislied  German  historians. 

Henry,  whose  Life  of  Calvin  in  three  volumes,  was  recently  finished, 
has  published  an  abridgment  in  one  volume. 

The  new  or  third  edition  of  Neander's  Denkwurdtf^keiitnj  is  to  be  a 
very  different  work  from  the  preceding  editions.  Tholuck's  introductory 
aftiele  on  the  moral  influence  of  heathenism  is  omitted,  and  the  first  vol- 
nme  of  the  new  edition  embraces  the  first  and  second  of  the  old.  A 
very  important  addition,  is  that  of  continuing  the  work  from  the  apostolie 
age  to  the  present 

Prof.  Bnich,  of  Strassburg,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Divine  Attributes, 
is  puMtshing  a  work  in  a  series  of  letters,  entitled :  Betrachtungen  liber 
Christenthum  und  cbristlichen  Glauben,  designed  to  guide  the  intelligent 
reader — not  the  theologian  by  profession — ^to  a  clear  view  of  theological 
imth,  and  particularly  to  solve  the  doubts  raised  in  reflecting  minds  by 
ibe  sceptical  German  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  enthusiastic 
pietists  on  the  other.  The  writer  is  regarded  as  evangelical,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a  vigorous  thinkf^r.  The  letters  owe  their  origin  In  their  present 
Ibrni  to  an  actual  correspondence  with  a  bewildered  friend,  who  was  a 
merober  of  the  charcb. 

Winer  has  published  the  first  part  of  the  third,  sehr  vermehrte  und 
verbesserte  Aiiflage,  of  his  Realworterbuch ;  Redepenning,  the  second 
|Nut  of  his  Origenes,  eine  Darstellung  seines  Leliens  und  neiner  Lehre ; 
C.  Hitter,  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  Geo;»raphy  including  Wtd-Asitn ; 
and  Becker  the  2  Theil,  2  Abtheilung  uf  his  Handbuch  der  Romischen 
Alterthiimer. 

Prof.  W.  Havemann's  Geschichte  des  Ausgangs  des  Tempelhermor- 
dens,  in  one  volume,  1846;  and  A.  Bi'irck's  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  der  Bit- 
ter, der  Gelehrte,  der  Dichter,  der  KMmpfer  fiJr  die  deutsche  Freiheit,  also 
in  one  volume,  1846^  are  highly  commended  in  the  reviews.  The  for- 
mer gives  the  history  of  the  Knights  Templars  by  way  of  introduction, 
to  the  account  of  their  cruel  destruction  by  Philip  of  France,  while  the 
latter,  aims  at  unfolding  a  true  representation  both  of  Von  Hntten  and 
his  times,  without  going  into  the  critical  discussions  which  are  found  in 
the  works  of  precedmg  biographers. 

Biblical. — Prof!  H.  W.  T.  Thiersch  has  published  a  work  :  Versuch 
zar  Herstellung  des  historischen  Stand  punktes  fur  die  Kritik  der  neutes- 
tamentlichen  Schriften,  1845,  which  must  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
biblical  scholars.    A  commendatory  review  of  it  written  apparently  by 
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the  editor  bimselC  appears  in  Tboloek'a  Litterarischer  Ameiger  fbr  De« 
eember,  1845. 

Several  successive  numbers  of  the  same  Journal  for  the  past  year  con- 
tain an  extended  article  of  sterling  value  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Angd  of 
Jthovah  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  Prof.  Kurtz  of  Milan.  The  generally 
received  view  that  this  Angel  was  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
ably  defended  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Christolo- 
gy.  In  support  of  the  same  view  have  appeared  since  that  time,  Sack, 
Ebrard,  Delitzsch,  Schroder,  Heirn,  and  still  others.  Several  writers, 
however,  iiarticularly  Steudel,  Hoffmann,. Oehler,  have  taken  different 
ground  and  argued  against  the  alleged  identity  of  the  Revealer  of  tbe 
Old  Testament  with  the  Logos  of  the  New.  It  is  the  object  of  the  wri- 
ter of  the  article  referred  to,  to  examine  the  objections  which  these  latter 
critics  have  urged,  and  to  show  that  tlie  view  represented  by  Hengsten- 
berg is  essentially  correct,  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  assailed  being  un- 
tenable and  the  reasons  which  support  it  remaining  still  substantially 
unanswered. 

The  Intelligenzblatt  of  the  February  No.  of  the  Neue  Jenaiscfae  Allge- 
meine  Literatur-Zeitung  announces  as  soon  to  appear :  Acta  Apostolorum 
ad  fidein  codicid  Cantabrigiensis  et  reliquorum  monumentorum  denuo 
recensuit  et  interpretatus  Fr.  Aug.  Bornemann.  It  will  consist  of  three 
parts,  and  proposes  to  embrace  everything  relating  both  to  the  text  and 
the  philological  interpretation  of  the  Acts  which  the  present  state  of  criti- 
etsm  can  furnish. 

We  have  from  Dr.  J.  Fr.  Rohr  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Palestine  or 
Historisch-geographische  Beschreibung  des  JiJdischen  Landea  zur  Zeit 
Jesu,  embracing  at  the  same  time  a  particular  account  of  the  country  as 
it  now  i&  The  present  is  the  eighth  edition  of  this  popular  woik.  Tbe 
Researches  of  Dr.  Robinson  have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  greater 
completeness  of  this  new  edition. 

J.  G.  Vaihinger  has  published  a  new  Commentar  ijber  die  P8almen,on 
the  plan  pursued  by  him  in  his  work  on  the  Book  of  Job.  It  contains  an 
extended  introduction,  aims  at  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  course  of  thought, 
and  translates  the  text  in  a  metrical  form,  according  to  the  parallelism  of 
the  Hebrew. 

A  work  has  been  published  in  Holland  but  translated  into  German,  en- 
titled :  Geschichte  der  Apologetik,etc.  or  History  of  Writings  in  Defence  of 
tbe  Bible  and  Revelation  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  by  G.  H. 
van  Senden,  which  promises  to  he  of  great  interest  both  to  the  exegete  and 
the  theologian.  It  occupies  two  volumes.  It  is  said  to  display  profound 
learning  together  with  skill  and  discrimination  in  the  arrangement  of  tbe 
materials.  A  reviewer  says  that  the  land  which  has  the  honor  of  having 
produced  in  Hugo  Grotius  tlie  ablest  protestant  apologist  that  has  ever 
lived,  will  now  have  the  honor  of  producing  in  this  work  of  van  Senden 
tbe  ablest  history  of  Apologetics,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Dr.  Fr.  Delitzsch  has  just  added  to  his  other  exegettcal  publications  a 
new  one  which  he  entitles:  Syrnbolaead  Psalmos  illustrandos isagogical. 
Its  contents  are  comprised  under  the  following  divisions :  Disseritur  I. 
de  Psalmorum  indole  partim  Jehovica,  partim  Elohemica ;  IL  de  Psalm- 
orum  ordine  quisque  causis  ac  legibua. 
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Phif.  Unbreit  bas  eommeneed  a  aeeoiMl  edhkm  of  his  Pffvctiaeher  Com* 
nentar  uber  die  Propbeten  dea  ahen  Bundea,  with  exeg€tical  and  critical 
reaiarka.  The  firat  voluine  of  this  republication  eontaina  laaiah.  The 
chief  value  of  thia  work  conaiatB  in  the  fidelity  of  tlie  tranalation ;  the  ez- 
pboatory  aod  critical  material  occupiea  but  rery  little  apace.  Hie  fiir- 
oiable  recepdoQ,  however,  which  ccmiinentBry  of  thia  character  meeta 
with  in  Gertmnj,  ahowa  that  it  ia  adapted  to  aupply  an  important  want. 
In  the  earlier  Magea  of  ezegetical  atudy,  anch  commentary  ia  nndouht- 
ediy  more  mefiil  aa  well  aa  convenient,  than  the  more  ezhauative,  copioua 
expoaition  to  which  the  (German  acholara  generally  have  ahown  them- 
seivea  so  partiaL 

Prof  Engettianh  baa  finiahed  in  a  third  part,  publiahed  laat  year,  hia 
Anacohitbomm  Platonicorum  Specimen.  Two  previoiia  numbera  of  the 
work  bad  appeared.  If  executed  tn  a  proper  manner,  it  muet  contain 
semetfaing  which  the  critical  student  of  the  New  Testament  can  turn  to 


Perhapa  the  beat  Bible-Atlaa  for  practical  uae  ia  that  of  Ackermann. 
This  work  which  baa  been  for  aome  time  before  the  public,  baa  been 
remodeled  and  iaaaed  inaaecond  edition.  Its  title  ia :  Bibel-Atlaa,  nach 
den  nenaten  und  beaten  Hulfimitteln  gezeichnet  von  C.  F.  Weiland  und ' 
eriautert  vod  Dr.  C.  Ackermann.  It  conaiata  of  thirteen  charta,  of  which 
five  present  ibe  land  of  Palestine  at  difierent  perioda,  the  others  either  the 
coontriea  which  were  inhabited  for  a  abort  time  by  the  laraelites,  or  geo- 
graphical aketcbea  of  important  events  in  Scripture  history,  such  as  the 
muefa  of  the  fenaelitea  through  the  wildernesa,  the  journeys  of  the  Sa- 
r  aod  the  Apostles. 


MiscKLULxrEona.'— Since  the  reception  of  the  above,  the  following  in- 
telligence baa  been  communicated  by  Prof.  Edwards. 

Dr.  Winer  of  Leipaic  ia  preparing  a  new  Lexicon  of  the  New  Teata" 
meat,  which,  it  ia  thought,  will  supercede  all  others.  The  same  indus- 
tnonB  author  ia  puhliabing  a  new  edition  of  his  Biblical  Dictionary.  Two 
Btniaona  have  appeared. — ^The  new  Engliah  and  German  Dictionary  of 
Dr.  Fliigel,  American  conaol  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  is  nearly  out  of 
presBL  Between  20,000  and  90,000  worda  are  iuaerted  which  were  not 
IB  the  previous  edition.  These  relate  to  phrases  used  in  common  liih, 
caBoquial  terms,  etc.  Many  of  theae  are  Anglicisms  rather  than  Ameri- 
caaiama.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eatimable  author  will  be  remunerated ' 
io  this  instance  for  his  talent  and  unwearied  labor.  Hitherto  he  haa  been 
very  aojuatly  defrauded  of  the  fruita  of  hia  toil  by  the  cupidity  of  some 
Eaglish  poUishers.— -Dr.  Ebrard,  well  known  for  his  work  on  the  Straua- 
Bim  controversy,  has  published  an  extended  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Saemnent,  in  which  he  takes  the  Calvinistic  ground.  This  has  been 
leriewed  at  much  length  in  the  magazine  conducted  by  Dr.  Guerike  and 
odwTB  at  Halle.  Dr.  Ebrard,  in  oonaequence  of  his  opinions,  has  left  the 
Lntfaeraii  oniveraity  at  Erlangen,  and  gone  to  that  at  Zurich. — Dr.  Piuner 
of  Beriin  is  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  the  Talmud,  with  a  German 
tnasladon  and  interesting  note&~Dr.  Neander  haa  publiahed  a  new 
I  ef  his  ffislory  of  tbe  Apostone  tioMS^  and  is  carrying  forward  tbe 
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nvision  of  h»  General  History. — ^It  ia  not  knowo  when  the  Life  of 
flcbleiermacher  by  Dr.  Jonas  of  Berlin  will  appear,  as  difficulties  are  ex- 
perienced in  procuring  the  materials. — Prof.  Lepsius  of,  Berlin  has  been 
made  professor  ordinarius  of  the  university  there.  His  t^ieory  in  relation 
to  Mt.  Sinai  has  been  called  in  question  by  J.  V.  Kutscheit  The  results 
of  his  investigations  in  Egypt  are  anxiously  expected,  though  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  not  quite  answer  the  anticipations  at  first  cherished. — One 
of  the  valuable  Orthodox  journals  of  Germany  is  the  **  Allgeuieines  Reper- 
torium"  for  theological  literature,  edited  by  Dr.  Hermann  Renter  of  Ber- 
lin, assisted  by  sixty-three  contributors,  among  whom  are  Hupfeld  of 
Halle,  Beck  of  Tubingen,  Pelt  and  Liebner  of  Kiel,  Domer  of  Kooigs- 
herg  and  Wieseler  and  Berthean  of  Gottingen.  The  high  Lutheran 
views  in  regard  to  the  symbolic  books  are  advocated  in  the  Journal  for 
Protestantism  and  the  Church,  edited  byDr.Harlessof  Leipsicand  Profs. 
Hofling,  Thoroasius  and  Hofmann  of  Erlangen.  Profs.  N itzscb  and  Sack 
of  Bonn,  exhibit  their  views  in  a  ^  Monatschrifl"  published  in  that  city. 
Two  of  the  Roman  Catholic  professors  in  Bonn  also  conduct  a  periodic 
eaL — Dr.  Delitzsch  of  Leipsic  has  accepted  a  call  to  Rostock  as  professor 
ofdinarius  of  theology.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  commentary  from 
his  pen  on  the  book  of  Zephaniah  will  appear. — The  second  part  of  Dr. 
Gaspari*s  Arabic  Grammar,  including  a  Chrestomathy,  is  in  press,  and 
will  soon  be  published.  The  same  author  is  now  engaged  on  some  his- 
torical and  critical  investigations  on  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
preparatory  to  a  commentary  on  those  prophets  which  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  Spring.  A  second  edition  of  Caspari^s  commentary  on 
Obadiah  is  soon  to  appear,  including  two  treatises  on  the  geography  of 
Idumea  and  the  history  of  the  Edomites.  Drs.  Delitzsch  and  Caspari  are 
young  men,  distinguished  for  their  evangelical  views  and  orthodoxy  in 
Ihe  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Evangelical  sentiments  are  also  entertain- 
ed by  a  number  of  the  younger  teachers  in  the  university  of  Leipsic — 
Prof.  Julius  Wiggers  of  Rostock  has  published  a  Uist6ry  of  Evangeli- 
cal Missions  in  two  Vols.  He  is  author  of  a  statistical  work  on 
Christian  sects,  and  son  of  the  writer  on  Augustinism,  and  Pelagianism. 
^The-  new  edition  of  Luther's  works,  under  the  charge  of  J.  C.  Ir- 
nischer,  is  advancing  to  its  completion.  The  8th  vol.  of  the  German 
ESxegetical  works  and  the  17th  of  the  Latin,  have  appeared.  The 
commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the  Sd  century  from  Luther's 
death,  brought  out  an  almost  innumerable  number  of  sermons,  pamphlets, 
biographies,  etc.  The  love  and  reverence  for  his  name  in  Germany  suf- 
fers no  diminution,  however  widely  multitudes  have  deviated  from  his 
principles.  Those  who  do  not  adopt  his  religious  opinions  venerate  him 
lor  his  hearty  German  spirit,  and  for  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on 
the  German  language  and  literature.  The  judgment  on  Luther  pro- 
nounced by  the  historian  Hallam  would  be  regarded  in  Germany  as  un- 
worthy of  refutation. — ^Another  part  of  Ritter's  great  geograpbic;d  work 
will  soon  appear.  It  will  continue  the  geography  of  Arabia.  The 
volumes  on  this  peninsula  are  extremely  interesting,  containing  an  histo> 
vical  introduction  and  the  geographical  relations  of  the  country  at .  the 
present  time.    The  publication  price  of  the  entire  work  of  Dr.  Ritter  is 
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50(  nMler^oD  fine  p«per61  ThaL  2}  Orotch.— Tbe  great  LbCid  Lexkoo 
of  Freund  eDJoys  the  hifbeBt  cooaidaratioo  in  Qerroany.  A  reviewer  thiMi 
■uns  up  tlje  grouDde  of  he  merite;  a.  Its  hietorico-genetic  developmenl 
of  the  sigDifieatioDs.  h.  Enct  aihibitioii  of  arehaiama,  ancient  forma  of 
writing,  etc  c  Garefid  use  of  old  gioanriea,  lately  ducovered  papynia- 
ralk^  opigrapby,  etc  d.  Use  of  the  beet  Mea.  e.  Full  references  to  tha 
•blest  RMKletn  wrilen  on  Latin  grammar,  lexicography,  etc.  c  g.  Dbdar* 
Ion,  Hand,  Rbein,  Zumpc,  etc^-Tbe  work  of  Dr.  Siegel  on  Uomiletioa 
is  not  yet  completed — ^Tauehoitz's  stereotyped  edition  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  claaaica  now  amounts  to  210  volumes,  price  66  Thaler,  about 
tSO.  The  sale  has  been  very  large,  and  by  the  accuracy  and  cheapness 
of  the  wmic  much  service  haa  been  rendered  to  clasaicai  learning  by  the 
enrelleut  puUiaber.  The  second  part  of  the  Manual  of  Greek  Antiqoitiea 
by  Prof  C.  F.  Hermann  of  Gottingen,  exhibiting  the  sacred  antiquities 
of  the  Greeks,  has  just  been  published.  It  is  said  to  display  an  exact 
knowMge  of  language,  comprehensive  views,  free  and  independent 
jadgment,  etc  The  contents  of  the  part  now  published  have  a  special 
iatarest  at  the  present  time. 

Profesdor  Tholuck  of  Halle  has  just  published  an  interesting  work  un- 
der the  title,  "  Gespriiche  iiber  die  Vomebmsten  Glaubensfragen  der  Zeil^ 
amacfast  f  iir  nachdenkende  Laien,welche  Verstandigung  suchen."  The 
diicusBioo  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  very  animated  dialogue,  and  is 
deiigned  to  meet  the  wanta  of  reflecting  laymen,  some  of  whom  hav» 
beea  drawn  into  the  views  of  the  so-called  yncndit  ^%Al.  There  are 
flnny  in  Germany  who  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  dead  orthodoxy 
whieh  has  long  been  prevalent  in  not  a  few  of  the  pulpits  of  the  land, 
vbo  feel  the  want  of  something  more  spiritual  and  earnest  and  who  are 
oAeo  inclined  to  plunge  into  skepticism.  It  is  this  class  especially  whom 
PhiC  T.  addresses^  under  the  heads  of  Reason  and  Rational iam.  Reason 
«Bd  Futh,  Faith  and  the  Scriptures,  The  latest  Progress,  Progress  and 
dw  Symbols,  and  The  newly  awakened  Faith.  Prof  T.  promises  condi« 
tMHidly  a  second  part,  in  answer  to  the  question.  Who  was  Christ.'  Thin 
work  will  be  quite  attractive  to  many  in  Germany  and  to  some  in  other 
hadi^  ss  it  is  written  in  an  earnest,  impressive  and  conciliatory  manner, 
tad  treats  of  questions  which  are  more  or  less  discussed  in  all  Protestant 
enantriesL 

The  first  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  Hagenbach*8  History  of 
ChriBtian  doctrines  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 
and  forms  the  third  volume  of  his  Foreign  Theological  Library.  The 
tnoslator  is  Charles  W.  Buch,  who  has  lately  closed  his  theological  stu- 
dies at  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  at  Manchester,  and  is  now  a 
resident  at  Halle  The  work  appears,  from  a  cursory  examination  which 
we  have  made,  to  be  very  well  translated,  and  by  its  pure  and  flowing 
English  style,  almost  forma  an  exception  to  the  so-called  English  vereions 
of  many  €Serman  productions.  The  translator  has  added  references  to 
tome  of  the  more  useful  English  and  American  Works  in  theology.  Of 
Hagenbach  we  have  spoken  in  another  place.  A  work  from  a  divine  ao 
omioent  and  orthodox  as  Dr.  H.  is  allowed  to  be,  must  be  a  valuable  ae- 
eession  to  otir  the<rfogical  literature,  which  has  no  formal  work  on  the 
■object. 
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We  learn  that  the  condmliDy  number  of  Geeeniwi^e  Hebrew  Tbeeao- 
nM|  under  the  eare  of  Prof.  Rodtger  of  Halte,  it  now  ready  for  the  preat 
and  will  be  publiahed  in  April  or  May. — ^Tbe  3d  iasciculus  of  the  Oooi* 
mentary  of  Beidbaviua  on  the  Koran,  edited  from  the  Mea.  by  Prof, 
Fleiacher  of  Leipsic,  ia  now  published — ^Tbere  have  lately  appeared  at 
Leipaic  a  Peraian  Chrestomatby  by  F.  Spiegel  and  a  Manual  on  the  aab* 
ject  of  Eaacem  coina  by  Pro£  Sdckel ;  alifo  vok  4  of  Hand's  TorselloHMi 
or  CemnMntaries  on  the  Latin  particles;  and  the  I6th  part  of  theSdedS* 
tkm  of  Wacbamoth's  Grecian  Antiquities  completing  the  work  in  two 
VQlunie& 

Prof.  Ross  of  Halle,  after  thirteen  years'  residence  in  Greece  has  piil>- 
liriied  the  first  No.  of  a  periodical  work,  in  which  he  proposes  to  give 
from  time  to  time  the  fruits  of  his  travels  in  Grreece  and  the  results  of 
his  studies  on  her  monuments,  in  the  form  of  artistic,  topographical  and 
philological  treatises,  interspersed  with  ^fngnqffdc  contributiona  Prof. 
B.  takes  very  decided  ground  in  opposition  to  the  skeptical  theories  of 
Wolf  and  Niebuhr,and  contends  tliat  the  monuments  and  written  records 
and  reason  are  all  in  favor  of  a  conservative  position  on  this  subject,  and 
that  the  course  which  those  two  leaders  and  their  innumerable  imitators 
have  pursued,  would  destroy  all  faith  in  any  past  event  and  would  land 
us  in  unlimited  skepticism.  <*  Nature  had  denied  to  Niebuhr  that  strength 
of  character  which  kiK>ws  how  to  employ  his  Acuities  in  the  riglit  place, 
or  education  and  circumstances  had  deprived  him  of  this  strength.  He 
did  not  possess  the  conservative  spirit  of  an  historian,  hut  was  born  to 
be  a  revolutionist"  It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  that  Bunsen,  the  pupU 
and  secretaiy  of  Niebuhr,  in  his  late  work  on  Egypt,  is  very  far  fhm 
adopting  the  skeptical  views  of  his  master.  **  Already,"  he  remarks  '^ki 
the  secoud  dynasty  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  third  of  Manetho,  the 
names  of  kings  are  indicated  by  the  contemporary  monuments.  The 
Egyptians  had  writings  and  books  in  the  earliest  period  in  which  we 
have  monuments.  The  pen  and  the  inkstaikl  appear  on  die  monuments 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

Died  at  Meissen  in  Saxony,  Sept.  30,  1846,  of  consumption,  afler  a 
long  illness,  W.  A.  Becker,  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Leipsic  and 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  university,  well  known  in  England  and  die 
United  States,  for  his  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antjquities.  His  very 
able  manual  of  Roman  Antiquities  is  left  incomplete.  His  conclusions 
on  the  subject  of  the  topography  of  the  city  of  Rome,  though  fiercely 
contested,  are  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  most  satisfiictory.-— On  the 
d6th  of  Sept  deceased  at  Berlin  Dr.  Francis  Theremin,  court  preacher 
there  and  honorary  professor  in  the  university.  He  was  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  Prussian  church,  and  w^s  the 
author  of  valuable  treatises  on  Homiletics.  His  last  work  is  on  the 
Eloquence  of  Paul  and  Demosthenea  The  University  of  Berlin  lost 
another  distinguished  professor,  last  year,  in  Dr.  Philip  Marheinecke^ 
well  known  for  his  attempts  to  reconcile  Hegelianism  to  Orthodoxy,  and 
for  his  very  interesting  history  of  the  German  Reformation.  Ideler,  the 
eminent  writer  on  chronology,  also  died  last  year. 
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Berlin  has  the  greatest  number  of  students ;  Heidelberg,  the  largest 
oamber  of  students  in  law,  562 ;  Halle,  in  theology,  457.  There  are  468 
kw  students  at  Munich.  Of  the  students  in  theology  at  Bonn,  68  are 
Githolics,  and  of  those  at  Tijbingen,  122  are  Catholics.  The  Universities 
not  enumerated  above,  are  those  of  Basel,  Gottiiigen,  Freyberg  in  the 
Breisgsu,  Eriangen,  Griefs walde,  Breslau,  Miinster,  Prague  and  Vienna. 
Tbe  following  Universities  are  exclusively  Catholic,  Vienna,  Muuich,  Wiin- 
bargh,  Freyburg,  Prague  and  Miinster.  The  academical  year  is  divided 
into  two  terms  or  9tmuian,  the  first  opening  near  the  close  of  October, 
tbe  last  ending  about  the  middle  of  July.  Tbe  Universities  are  supported 
io  part  by  annual  grants  from  the  respective  governments  under  whose 
jurisdiction  they  are  situated.  Few  of  them  are  in  the  possession  of  any 
Ivge  ainonnt  of  permanent  property,  except  libraries,  cabinets,  etc  Tbe 
University  of  Leipsic  is  an  exception,  which,  besides  other  valuable  real 
eitate,  owns  an  entire,  large  square,  near  the  centre  of  tbe  city  of  Leipsic. 

Tbe  third  Meeting  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  was  held  at  Jena 
^YMD  SepL  28  to  Oct.  3.  The  first  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
at  Dresden  in  1844,  and  the  second  at  Darmstadt  in  1845.  The  general 
otgect  of  tbe  society  is  to  promote  and  extend  tbe  knowledge  of  Asia  and 
of  the  countries  in  immediate  connection  with  it  It  will  thus  be  occupied 
not  merely  on  oriental  antiquities,  but  upon  the  modern  history  and  pre- 
Kot  condition  of  the  East  This  general  object  will  be  attained  by  a 
collection  of  oriental  booHs,  Mss.,  coins,  etc. ;  the  editing  and  translating 
of  oriental  works;  the  publication  of  a  periodical;  the  awakening  and 
■oMaining  of  all  endeavors  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  East;  and 
by  friendly  correspondence  with  similar  societies  and  learned  individuals 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The  Oriental  Journal  formerly  conducted 
by  Ewald,  Lassen  and  others,  is  now  published  at  Leipsic,  under  the 
viBpiees  of  the  society.  The  most  prominent  original  founders  of  the 
aoeieiy  were  Profs.  Rodiger  and  Pott  of  Halle,  Fleischer  of  Leipsic  and 
Olshausen  of  Kiel.  The  objects  of  the  association  seem  to  have  awaken- 
ed a  very  general  interest  among  the  hosts  of  the  German  literati.  About 
300  members  were  present,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  the  land.  We  may  mention  the  names  of  Hermann  of  Leipsic,  Bockb, 
Baoke  and  Lacfamann  of  Berlin,  Rost  and  Wustemann  of  Gotha,  Sintenis 
of  Herhst,  Grotefeud  and  Kilhner  of  Hanover,  Fleischer,  Brockhaus, 
Seyffiirth  and  Wachsmuth  of  Leipsic,  Doderlein  of  Eriangen,  Rodiger 
sad  Ross  of  Halle,  Neumann  of  Munich,  Staheiin,  Vischer  and  Gerlach 
of  Bssel,  Hand,  Hoffinann,  Gotding  and  Stickel  of  Jena,  Bermstein  of 
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Breslau,  Sehneidewin  of  GSttingen,  Bergk  of  Mnrburg,  etc.  The  meet- 
iDgs  were  held  io  a  large  hall,  which  was  entirely  filled.  At  the  upper 
end,  on  the  left  of  the  president)  were  aome  invited  gtiesta  and  thirty  or 
forty  ladiea.  Adjoining  the  hall,  in  a  conTeuient  apartment,  the  oriental- 
ists proper  held  their  sessions,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof  Hoffmann 
of  Jena,  author  of  the  Syriac  Grammar,  the  edition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
etc  The  proceedings  in  this  room  were  conducted  simultaneously  with 
those  in  the  principal  hall.  The  assembly  in  the  latter  consisted  of  phi- 
lologists in  the  general  sense,  teachers  of  gymnasia,  etc.  The  president 
was  Professor  Hand  of  Jena,  a  gentleman  of  a  dignified  and  somewhat 
oommanding  appearance,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age,  known  by 
lus  able  writings,  especially  on  Latin  grammar  and  lexicography.  On 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  second  day  Pro£  Hand  delivered  an 
address.  He  said  that  meetings  like  that  of  the  Oriental  Society  were 
not  only  useful  but  necessary.  Philology  was  more  and  more  attacked, 
and  its  circle  circumscribed.  Some  would  reject  as  useless  all  minute 
investigations  in  grammar,  though  they  would  advocate  the  most  partic- 
ular inquiries  into  plants  and  minerals.  But  philology  is  not  confined  to 
these  critical  inquiries.  Ii  would  investigate  and  teach  matters  of  the 
highest  moment  to  man.  He  alluded  several  times  with  the  marked 
«pf>laiiee  of  the  audience  lo  a  printed  letter  addressed  to  the  meeting  by 
a  teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  of  the  name  of  Matthiae,  who  following  the 
lale  example  of  the  Danish  king,  styled  his  oommunicadon  an  "  open 
letter."  In  it  he  urged  the  emancipation  of  the  Germans  from  their  de- 
votion to  philological  studies  and  an  earnest  attention  to  pursuits  and 
inquiries  more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Prof  Hand  said 
he  hoped  that  this  letter  would  share  the  fate  of  other  open  lettens. 
Emancipation  was  not  a  German  word.  The  laws  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  the  human  mind,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  were  iraalterable. 
A  passion  for  what  was  immediately  useful  was  the  disease  of  our  times. 
This  society  should  be  a  counterpoise  against  materialism,  ignorance  and 
a  craving  desire  for  knowing  too  much.  A  Latin  Salutatory  poem  was 
then  read  by  Candidate  Tittmann  of  Jena.  This  was  followed  by  an 
enay  fk»m  Dr.  Kochly,  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  at  Dresden,  In  which  he 
aiiemptieil  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  He  character- 
ised briefly  the  three  great  tragedians.  In  Euripides,  the  pathetic  element 
predominate&  He  then  dwelt  on  the  main  design  of  the  Hecuba,  the 
course  of  thought,  the  necessity  of  the  prologue,  and  showed  that  the 
different  parts  were  connected  by  a  religious  element,  and  that  on  the 
ofiering  of  Polyxena  the  return  of  the  Greeks  depended.  Hecuba  found 
in  this  event  a  moral  benefiL  At  the  conclusion  some  remarks  were 
added  by  Pro£  Mijller  of  Naumberg. 

Of  the  exercises  on  subsequent  day%  we  may  allude  to  the  following. 
Prof  Piper  of  Berlin,  read  an  essay  on  the  classical  element  in  Dante, 
•ad  on  his  influence  in  the  revival  of  learning.  Prof.  Lindner  advocated 
the  opinion,  that  languages  should  be  studied  successively  rather  than 
simultaneously.  Prof.  Fortlage  of  Jena  read  a  very  long  and  able  dis- 
senation  on  ancient  Greek  music  The  author  maintained  that  be  had 
found  in  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  the  true  key  which  would  reveal  the 
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ebancter  of  tbi«  miino»  and  lettle  Che  long  eontrov8f1«4  ^umCIod.  TW 
EBsearcbes  of  the  aothor  will  soon  be  puUiebed  id  e  voIhqm.  Prof.  Do^ 
derleia  of  Erlen^n,  lead  a  very  epirited  and  wHty  tmmy  en  tbe  cfaei«e» 
ter  of  Tbefsitee  in  Homer.  He  contended  that  Che  coiDcnon  view  ef 
Thenitea  waa  a  miaedEe,  reating  on  niatrMMlationa  of  aiogle  wordi  m 
tbe  originaL  Not  a  little  Attic  aalt  waa  aprinkled  over  tliia  {)erlbrniaiie% 
much  to  tbe  anmaement  of  tbe  audience. 

Tbe  Oriental  Section  waa  opened  by  Prof.  HetfiMoni  with  a  eology 
Qo  Sir  Wm.  Jonea,  who  waa  bora  exactly  100  yeaw  ago^  L  e.  Bept  36tfa^ 
174d  He  depicted  bio  most  bappy  ckaatcal  culture,  and  hie  eatraon)|« 
naiy  knowledge  of  oriental  laoguagea.  He  waa  tbe  feuader  ef  tbe  fiial 
orieotal  aociety.  Prof.  Hofer  of  Griefiiwalde  gave  an  accouni  of  a  bith* 
eno  QDkoown  epic  poem  in  tbe  Prakiah  knguaga.  ProC  Kellgren  ef 
fielsiogiorB  lead  a  very  intereating  eamy  on  the  relation  of  tbe  Finnidb 
kaguage  to  tbe  Turkish,  Mongolian,  etc  Prof.  Bergk  of  Marbtug,  OB 
tbe  ^'Jury"  of  tbe  ancient  Greeks;  Prof.  Preller,  on  the  "*  Twelve-god^ 
sjrscem  of  tbe  anciently  partieulaily  of  tbe  Atbeniana,  quite  inatructive; 
aad  Pro£  Scbneidewia  of  Gouingen,  on  an  alleged  hyaoB  to  Apollo 
tnaslated  frooi  Greek  into  Italian,  which  Proft.  Prulx  and  Rauck  en- 
deavored to  show  to  be  spurioua. 

Among  the  other  prooeediogs^  waa  tbe  taking  up  of  a  aofaecription  to 
defray  the  ejipenaea  of  tbe  printing  q€  the  trsnalation  of  tbe  Arabic  eom« 
DKDtary  of  Caawini*  edited  by  Wiistenfeld  of  Gtfttingen.  The  next  mee^ 
iag  of  tbe  Oriemai  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Baael,  about  the  let  of  Oct 
1847,  Prof&  Gerlach  and  Viacher  to  be  preeidenta,  and  Dr.  De  Wetie  to 
jacside  over  the  Urientaltafa. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  membefa  waa  devoted  to  aocial  iotereourae 
and  enjoyment  The  public  meetinga  commenced  at  9  o'clock  A.  M«, 
aod  terminated  at  1  P.  M.  The  society  then  dined  together  in  a  large  hall 
Tbe  remainder  of  the  afternoons  and  eveninga  was  devoted  to  social  calli^ 
eoocerta,  etc  Some  of  the  members  were  entertained  by  examining  a 
very  fine  collection  of  euiiosities,  which  Prof.  Koch  of  Jena  has  lately 
brought  home  from  hia  travela  in  the  countries  bordering  on  tbe  Black 
•adCaapian  aeaa. 

The  atudenia  of  Jena,  once  characterized  for  their  duelling  propenaitiea, 
ars  now,  it  is  said,  distinguished  by  their  love  of  ease  and  aocinl  enjoy* 
DienL  The  list  of  the  professors  at  the  present  time,  contains  some 
eminent  names.  Among  these,  in  addition  to  Profa.  Hoffmann  and  Hand 
already  mentioned,  are  Carl  Hase,  author  of  the  Church  History,  Life  of 
Jesus,  Huttems  Redivivus,  etc,  L.  J.  Rijckert,  who  was  made  a  professor 
in  Jena  in  1844,  author  of  the  able  commentaries  on  Paul's  Epistles,  H. 
K.  A.  Eichstadt,  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  author  of  a  great 
Dumber  of  publications  and  editor  for  many  years  of  tbe  Jena  Allgem. 
licL  Zeit,  U.  Luden,  the  well-known  historian,  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Germans  and  of  many  other  works,  C.  W.  Gottling,  the  very  distin- 
guished philologist,  editor  of  Hesiod,  Varro,  author  of  tbe  History  of  the 
Boraan  constitution,  etc  and  J.  G.  Stickel,  known  by  his  writings  on  the 
book  of  Job,  The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  thd  university  is  sixty. 
Tbe  university  building  is  without  any  pretension.     The  number  of 
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Tolumes  in  the  library  exceeds  150,000.  There  is  sieo  a  valuable  museum 
of  orientBl  and  other  coins.  In  past  times  very  celebrated  men  have 
taught  for  longer  orshoiter  periods  in  this  university;  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Solomon  Glass,  John  Gerhard,  Schelling,  the  brothers 
Bchlegel,  Fries,  Oken,  Hufeland,  Griesbach,  £K>derlein,  Eichhorn,  Feu- 
erfoach,  etc. 

Allen,  Morrill  and  Wardwell  have  published  a  beautiful  edition  of  Se- 
lect Treatises  of  Martin  Luther,  in  the  original  German,  with  Philologi- 
cal notes  and  an  E^ssay  on  German  and  English  etymology.  The  volume 
is  edited  by  Dr.  Sears  of  Newton,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  critical 
information,  useful  alike  to  the  Gennan  and  the  English  scholar.  We 
are  gratified  with  the  intelligence  that  the  work  has  already  been  intro- 
duced into  some  of  our  literary  institutions,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  study  of 
the  German  language.  It  is  an  important  work  for  clergymen,  as  it 
makes  them  familiar  with  the  writings  and  the  genius  of  one  whose  in- 
fluence on  the  church  has  been  great  and  increasing  for  three  centuries^ 
and  whose  eloquence  has  never  been  deservedly  appreciated  in  our  own 
land.  We  hope  to  insert  a  lengthened  review  of  this  volume  in  a  future 
No.  of  the  Bib.  Sacra. 

The  same  publishere  have  in  press  an  edition  of  Xenophon's  Memo- 
nbilia,  with  critical  Notes  on  the  basis  of  the  editions  of  Kiihner  and 
Seifiert,  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Librarian,  Andover  Tbeol.  Seminary. 

The  complete  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Payson  have  recently 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  Hyde,  Lord  and  Duren,  of  Portland,  in 
three  volumes.  They  contain  his  Sermons,  Select  Thoughts,  an  excel- 
lent Introductory  Notice  by  Dr.  Stowe  of  Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  and  the  well 
known  and  highly  valued  Memoir  of  Dr.  P.  by  Rev.  Asa  Cu minings  of 
Portland.  No  one  can  read  this  excellent  memoir  without  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  sermons,  and  the  perusal  of  the  sermons  excites  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  memoir.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Payson  upon  his  hearers  was 
•o  great  and  so  good,  so  unlike  to  that  of  ordinary  clergymen,  and  so 
much  superior  to  that  which  we  expect  to  see  often  exerted,  that  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  means  of  his  influence  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  religious 
rad  intellectual  observer.  Such  an  exhibition  is  given  in  these  beautiful 
volumes,  and  we  anticipate  from  them  a  highly  important  and  a  long  con- 
tinued influence  upon  our  churchea 
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ARTICLE    I. 

TRAHSLATIOKS  FBOM  THS  SERMOKS  OF  PROFE880B  JULTOS 
MtfLLEB  OF  HALLE. 

B7  Prof.  B.  B.  EdwvdB. 

(To  the  Englishmao  or  American,  no  University  in  Germany 
hts  80  many  attractions  as  that  at  Haile.  It  is  associated  with 
the  fervent  zeal  and  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Pietists  of  the 
]8th  centnry.  It  is  also  the  continuation  of  the  establishment  at 
Wittenberg,  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Refornmtion,  and 
which  seems  to  impose  a  sacred  obligation  upon  the  professors  at 
Hdie  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  To 
this  University  the  world  is  indebted,  for  the  revival  and  extension 
of  Hebrew  learning  in  consequence  of  the  studies  and  labors  of 
Gesenius.  Professor  Thohick's  name  has  long  been  beloved  and 
honored  throughout  the  Christian  world.  To  his  fraternal  love 
and  unwearied  kindness  multitudes  of  Americans  delight  to  bear 
testimony.  To  his  instrumentality  more  than  perhaps  to  that  of 
say  other  man,  Germany  is  indebted  for  the  happy  revival  of 
evangelical  religion  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  ffis  personal  influence  is  great  and  is  most  happily  coin- 
cident with  the  efllect  of  his  numerous  writings.  His  position  is 
the  more  important  as  the  University  at  Halle  is  in  fact  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  northern  Germany.  It  numbers  more  theo- 
logical  students  than  any  other  Univeiaity  in  the  country,  and  the 
majocity  of  its  members  belong  to  that  department    Its  present 
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corps  of  teachers  enrols  many  distingaished  names ;  e.  g.  Hnp- 
feld,  the  successor  of  Gesenius,  and  perhaps  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing  Hebraist,  Pott  and  Kodiger,  well  known  for  their  profound 
and  extensive  researches  in  Oriental  literature,  Bemhardy,  cele- 
bmted  for  his  publications  relating  to  Greek  literature,  Ross,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  a  long  abode  in  Grreece,  full  of  zeal  and 
knowledge,  and  others  to  wh^^m  we  cannot  now  refer. 

Professor  Julius  Muller,  though  less  known  abroad  than  some 
other  German  theologians,  is  greatly  respected  at  Halle  and 
throughout  Germany.  As  a  profound  and  scientific  theologian  he 
has  probably  no  superior  among  his  learned  countrymen.  Before 
he  came  to  Halle,  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Universities 
of  Marburg  and  Breslau.  His  great  work  is  on  the  Nature  of  Sin, 
and  is  characterized  by  profound  investigation,  accurate  analysis, 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire  field  and  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials  truly  German.  A  second  edition  of  this 
work,  anew  investigated  and  greatly  enlarged,  was  published  not 
long  since  in  two  large  octavo  volume&  It  has  not  yet  found  aa 
English  translator  and  perhaps  will  not  A  competent  version  of 
it  would  imply  in  the  translator  an  acquaintance  with  German 
theology  and  philosophy  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  very  few 
Englishmen  or  Americans  possess.  An  inadequate  translation  of 
anch  a  work  would  be  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  author  and 
bis  friends.  The  remaining  publications  of  Prof.  M.,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  are  confined  to  single  sermons  and  miscellaneoua 
articles  and  to  two  volumes  of  Discourses.  The  sermons^  from 
which  we  now  propose  to  translate  a  few  extracts,  were  printed 
at  Breslaa  in  1846,  in  a  volume  of  355  pages,  and  are  entitled, 
*'  Zeugniss  von  Christo  und  von  dem  Wege  zu  ihm,  fijr  die  Su- 
obeoden,"  (Testimony  in  relation  to  Christ  and  of  the  Way  tu  Him, 
for  Inquirers).  It  consists  of  a  valuable  Preface  of  thirty  pages 
and  of  thirteen  discourses  on  the  following  topics :  The  dignity  of 
roan ;  It  is  only  by  regeneration  that  man  can  attain  the  object  of 
his  creation ;  In  the  divine  economy  of  man's  salvation,  the  man- 
ifestation of  wrath  has  its  necessary  place,  but  it  is  only  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  revelation  of  love ;  The  feelings  which 
Christ  presupposes  in  those  who  would  enter  into  communion 
with  Him ;  The  holiness  of  Jesus  is  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
testimony  to  his  Divine  dignity ;  The  atoning  work  of  Christ  as 
the  manifestalioQ  of  the  holiness  of  God ;  Christ  as  the  fisher  of 
men ;  Love  to  Christ  as  springing  from  the  consciousness  of  for- 
given  sin ;  Three  stages  of  the  ChristiaA  life ;  On  what  rests  the 
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nrthority  of  a  rale  «f  fidth  whioh  iMs  ftlwtys  been  rendered  in 
thechaich  to  the  New  Testament?  In  what  sense  does  ChriM 
eommand  ns  to  confess  Him  before  men  ?  In  what  manner  should 
we  take  part  in  existing  religious  eontroyersies  ?  And  the  relation 
between  our  doties  to  God  and  to  ci^il  society. 

Before  we  present  to  our  readers  a  few  passages  from  these 
sennoos,  it  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  offer  one  or  two  brief 
oi»er?ationa     Disconrses  from  the  pulpit  in  Germany  are,  for  the 
most  part,  addressed  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the  reason. 
Hie  theologian  does  not  oAen  discuss  on  the  Sabbath  the  pro- 
feonder  mysteries  of  his  faith.     Snch  discussions  are  reserved  for 
the  lecture-room  or  the  printed  page.    Discourses  like  those  with 
viueh  Drs.  Hopkins  and  Emmons,  or  even  Dr.  Dwight,  edified 
iMr  auditories,  if  not  quite  unknown  in  Crermany,  are  exceed- 
iii^  lare^     The  sermon  is  often  a  mere  homily,  or  a  mere  expo- 
titioa  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  occurs  in  the  lessons  of  the 
iby,  or  it  is  m  popular  illnstration  of  some  truth,  interspersed  or 
aHidaded  w^ith  appeals  to  the  hearers.    It  is  generally  level  to 
the  capacity  of  the  great  mass.    It  is  likewise,  for  the  most  part, 
^Myrt    Nothing  would  be  more  appalling  to  a  continental  audi- 
eoee,  or  even  to  one  in  England,  than  those  protracted  discussions, 
ODce  so  common  in  New  England  and  Scotland,  and  happily  not 
WW  wholly  discontinued.    The  length  of  the  discourses,  to  which 
the  writer  of  these  lines  has  listened,  has  varied  from  twenty 
miantes  to  thirty-five.     One  reason  of  this  brevity  is  the  time 
which  is  occupied  in  singing.     In  this  delightful  exercise  the 
vk4e  congregation,  without  exception,  unites.  Those  who  might 
have  been  wearied  with  the  sermon,  now  awake  and  join  in  the 
hymn  with  the  whole  heart     The  writer  can  never  forget  a  spec- 
tiicle  of  this  kind  which  he  saw  in  one  of  the  old  churches  in  Nu- 
remberg.    The  great  edifice  was  crowded,  one  half  of  the  audi- 
ton  at  least  standing.    The  sermon  had  been  delivered  in  a  fer- 
vent manner  and  had  apparently  much  interested  the  feelings  of 
the  audience.     Immediately  a  powerful  and  well-toned  organ  sent 
its  peak  through  all  the  comers  and  recesses  of  the  cathedml, 
and  in  a  moment  every  adult  and  child  in  the  vast  throng  broke 
forth  in  praise  to  the  Redeemer,  in  one  of  those  old  hymns,  mel- 
lowed by  time,  and  whioh  breathe  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven. 
The  e&ct,  at  least  upon  a  stranger,  was  overpowering.    Nothing 
ike  it  ever  can  be  produced  by  a  small  choir,  however  scientifi- 
eafiy  trained.    The  performance  of  the  latter  must  be  compara- 
tivdy  dead,  because,  beiug  so  artistic  or  scientific,  or  so  modem, 
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Off  it  hat  been  sabjected  to  so  many  matationa,  that  few  can  joat 
in  it,  if  they  were  pennitted  so  to  do.  The  music  for  a  popular 
audience  must  be  simple,  and  then,  especially  if  a  great  multitude 
unite,  it  will  of\en  be  affecting  and  sublime.  The  singing  in  the 
German  churches  sometimes  occupies  an  hour,  or  more  than  an 
hour.  The  number  of  the  hymns  and  of  the  stanzas  is  affixed  in 
large  letters  to  the  walls  and  pillars  in  various  parts  of  the  house, 
so  that  there  is  no  confusion  or  delay  in  finding  the  page. 

We  will  only  add  one  more  remark.  Can  the  Christian  ser* 
mon  ever  produce  its  legitimate  effect  in  Germany,  while  the 
Sabbath  is  desecrated  as  it  is,  or  rather  where  the  Sabbath 
is  both  theoretically  and  practically  regarded  as  scarcely  nM>fe 
holy  than  the  other  days  of  the  week  ?  Is  not  the  devotional 
observance  of  the  entire  Sabbath  indispensable  to  anything  like 
the  full  effect  of  the  ordinances  of  worship?  Are  not  medita* 
tion  iind  prayer  prerequisites  to  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
instructions  of  Grod*s  house  ?  In  other  words,  is  a  Sabbath  possi- 
ble when  its  observance  is  placed  wholly  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency, or  where  the  sacred  time  is  limited  to  the  hours  of  public 
worship  ?  To  go  from  the  market  or  the  counting*room  to  the 
church,  and  from  the  church  to  the  tea-garden,  seems  at  least  to 
be  incongruous.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  educated  under  the 
German  system,  may  and  doubtless  do  derive  more  benefit  from 
a  sermon,  than  would  be  possible  in  like  circumstances  to  an 
American  or  a  Scotchman.  Still,  in  view  of  the  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  of  man*s  strange  aversion  to  religious  duties,  and 
in  view,  also,  of  the  actual  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  those 
continental  nations,  where  the  Sabbath  is  disregarded,  we  caa 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  day  of  sacred  rest  is 
necessary  for  the  preacher  and  his  hearers,  and  we  cannot  hut 
rejoice  that  in  our  country  and  extensively  in  Grreat  Britain,  the 
mtire  Sabbath  is  regarded  as  holy  time.  Is  not  the  comparative- 
ly pure  state  of  morals  and  of  religion  in  these  countries  to  be 
attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact,  that  the  Sabbath  is  ob- 
served, not  as  a  matter  of  expediency  merely,  but  of  moral  obli- 
gation ?  In  no  other  countries  can  those  delightful  hymns  be 
aung,  which  represent  the  day  of  rest  as  the  best  of  all  the  seven, 
and  as  a  foretaste  of  the  nobler  rest  above. 

Prof.  Muller's  object  in  publishing  this  series  of  discouraes  is 
thus  indicated :  "  The  point  of  view,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  sermons  now  published,  are  collected,  is  shown  suffidently  ia 
the  title  and  needs  no  elucidation.    It  may  be  merely  remarked^ 
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ftot  by  the  term  Inqniren,  tbose  are  also  indtided  who  seek 
Christ  wtthoat  being  conscioas  of  it  And  in  such,  these  deepl^^ 
iwskened  fimeft  seem  to  be  particniarly  rich ; — men,  who  from 
inward  disquiet,  now  grasp  at  this  enjoyment  and  now  at  another, 
in  order  to  find  therein  the  light  and  peace  and  freedom,  which 
(hey  can  find  only  by  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  his  word. 
Quaerite  quod  qaaeritis,  sed  non  est  nbi  qnaeritis.  My  most  e«r» 
nestdestre  is,  that  the  effect  of  these  sermons  may  be,  throngll 
God*s  blessing,  to  point  here  and  there  snch  an  inqairer,  who  is 
leiioiis  in  his  intestigations,  the  way  to  Him— -open  and  yet  so 
hidden — ^who  is  himself  the  Way  and  the  Trnth  and  the  Life.*' 

We  oYight  to  remark,  that  the  sermons  of  Prof.  Miiller  arti 
fcnger  and  of  a  more  argnmentatiTe  character  than  is  common 
with  German  preachers.  In  selecting  passages  ftom  various  dis- 
ooones,  we  shall,  doubtless,  impair  the  effect  which  they  wonld 
prodace  if  presented  as  constitnent  and  consecutive  parts  of  a 
beantifnl  whole.  Still,  the  course  we  have  adopted  may  be  more 
iostmetive  to  the  American  reader.— Tk.] 

We  extract  tbe  foliowing  ftom  the  sermon  on  the  Dignity  of 


"  fo  every  man,  ftom  the  beginning,  there  is  a  pecnliar,  living 
genu,  which  strives  to  unfold  itself;  and  the  powers  of  nature  and 
tbeiafinence  ofother  men  afiecthimno  further  than  he  yields 
himself  to  them ;  yea  the  more  strenuoasly  he  unfolds  this  germ, 
the  more  able  will  he  be  himself  to  exert  a  determining  and 
DookliBg  inflnenoe  on  nature  and  t)ie  human  race  aronnd  him  \ 
Ae  less  his  dependence,  the  greater  his  self-reliance.  But  above 
this  relation  to  other  created  powers,  in  which  dependence  and 
iadependenee  are  so  wonderfiilly  mingled,  and  conditioned  one 
upon  the  other,  there  reigns  an  all -comprehending  and  command' 
ing  Bower.  It  exerts  not  its  primary  influence  on  us  after  we 
have  been  endued  with  our  own  life,  but  it  is  that  to  which  we 
owe  our  being  itself,  and  the  germ  of  our  own  life  and  every  mo** 
meat  of  our  existence.  This  is  the  allK^reating  and  sustaining 
power  of  God,  who,  aoeordittg  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Athenims, '  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  and  needs 
not  anything,  seeing  he  has  given  to  every  man  life  and  breath 
and  aU  ttmigs.' 

"  Here  we  find  oandves  in  the  same  relation  of  dependence 
witb  all  other  creatures  over  whieh  we  have  imagined  otmdvea 
la  be  so  h^lily  exalted ;  and,  oonseqaanHy,  this  considemtioii 
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seems  to  remind  us  of  haman  dependence  and  weakness,  rath«r 
Aan  of  our  dignity.  And  still  exists  there  not  an  immeasurable 
superiority  of  man  over  all  these  creatures,  in  the  fact  that  wejind 
oureelves  to  be  dependent  hke  them,  that  is,  that  we,  in  distino* 
tion  from  them,  tire  conscious  of  the  dependence  that  we  have  in 
common  ?  With  their  eyes  fettered  to  the  earth,  other  creatures 
wander  abont ;  they  know  not  whence  they  came  nor  whose 
power  they  fear ;  but  this  we  know ;  to  us  alone  it  is  permitted 
to  lift  up  our  head  above  the  nishing  floods  of  the  Past  to  Him, 
in  whose  hand  our  being  and  that  of  the  whole  world  rests.  And 
it  is  this  fact,  that  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  our  life,  and 
all  from  Him,  that  we  are  capable  of  feeling  the  warm  breath  of 
creative  love,  cherishing  its  creatures,  as  it  flows  all  around  us,— 
it  is  this,  that  raises  us  above  all  the  other  dwellers  on  the  earth. 
Yea  herein  we  possess  a  certain  freedom  from  the  world  and  its 
powers,  that  we  know  that  we  are  dependent  on  God,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe. 

"And  can  this  consciousness  of  our  dep«Mlonce  on  Him  exist 
without  some  recognition  of  God  to  whose  power  we  find  ourselves 
Imked  with  invincible  bonds  ?  Does  not  our  heart  impel  us  to 
Him  the  invisible  God,  who  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,  who  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  uncreated  riches,  all- 
sufficient  in  himself,  needing  nothing,  the  wise,  the  holy  and  the 
righteous,  who  has  appointed  to  men  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tions, has  made  known  to  them  his  holy  will,  and  will  judge  them 
in  righteousness  ?  O  my  friends,  let  us  feel  most  deeply  how 
highly  God  has  exalted  us,  in  that  he  has  lodged  in  our  bosom  the 
idea  of  Him,  that  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  onr  spirit,  and  that  thereby  only  has  he  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  understand  for  our  good  his  further  revelations.  And  it  is  this 
that  the  apostle  means  when  he  asserts  that  God  is  not  very  far 
ftom  every  one  of  us.  Verily  he  is  not  a  God  who  has  thrust  us 
away  from  himself  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  he  is  inexpressibly 
near.  He  is  near  in  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  our  own  ex- 
istence without  being  conscious  of  his.  He  is  near  in  that  he  has 
written  his  holy  will  in  our  heart,  as  our  conscience  bears  witness, 
so  that  onr  will  cannot  move  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
wiU  of  God." 

"  And  if  we  inquire  for  the  grounds  of  this  hoiy  nearness  of 
God  to  our  consciousness,  the  apostle  answers,  as  he  proceeds  to 
say,  that  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  as  some 
also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  'we  are  his  ofliipring.'    And  a 
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•B  other  oreatnres,  bat  one  whioh  is  peouliar  to  him.  All  oreo^ 
tnes  are  entirely  dependent  on  God,  not  merely  in  tbeir  originm- 
tbii,  but  in  their  continned  existence;  consequently  they  are 
i^ioUy  encircled  mnd  pervaded  by  his  all-powerful  agency.  Yet 
ooe  only  of  all  the  creatures  known  to  us  has  he  elevated  to  that 
dignity,  that  it  can  be  affirmed  of  him, '  he  lives  and  movef  in 
Him^  he  is  a  partaker  of  his  nature.  As  now  he  himself  is  im* 
penihable  in  his  being,  so  has  he  communicated  an  imperishable 
OQiteiice  to  him  who  partakes  of  his  nature. 

"Batinorder  to  underitand  what  is  signified  by  this  divine 
ntnie,  we  must  recall  the  simple  and  yet  pioAMmd  narmtive  of 
thecreation  of  man  in  the  beginning  of  the  Scriptures,  "  God 
Bade  man  in  bis  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  him.' 
Piefiooaly  nothing  is  said  of  an  image  of  God.  When  God 
voold  see  a  copy  of  himself  in  the  worid,  he  formed  man.  The 
oeatares  which  are  not  self-oonsdous  and  therefore  not  conscious 
of  God,  and  which,  since  they  possess  no  free  will,  must  be  ignor* 
ttt  also  of  Ciod's  hekf  will,  contidled  by  a  blind,  natural  instinct, 
eumot  benr  in  themselves  the  image  of  God.  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  it  is  only  in  created  spirits  that  his  being  can  image  itself. 
Hatnie  is.  Indeed,  as  Paul  teaches  us,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Bomans,  a  revelation  of  God ;  yet  it  is  not  for  itself; 
it  knows  nothing  of  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  which  it 
pnises  through  its  woiks ;  it  reveals  Him  only  so  far  as  it  gives 
ni  eye  which  can  recognize  in  it  the  footsteps  of  God.  And  that 
there  might  be  soch  an  eye,  God  formed  a  being,  man,  who  sees 
in  lumself  an  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Therefore  man,  as  he 
h  the  highest,  so  he  is  the  last,  in  the  series  of  God's  creations^ 
titt  expression  Ant  the  problem  of  nature  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nndeistanding  which  solves  the  problem ;  he  it  is  in  whom 
God's  creating  work  rests  and  celebmtes  iu  Sabbath,  so  that 
maain  his  turn  might  rest  in  God  and  in  Him  keep  its  Sabbath 
ia  the  midst  of  the  pains  and  labors  of  life ;  it  is  in  the  sons  of 
sum,  as  Solomon  says,  in  whom  the  creative  wisdom  of  God  has 
its  delight,  that  thereby  man  again  might  have  his  delight  in  this 
wbdom.  This  is  the  great  dignity  of  man,  says  a  pious  teacher 
of  the  church,  that  no  less  a  good  will  satisfy  him  than  the  high- 
€8t,  namely,  God." 

"It  betongs  to  the  essential  dignity  of  man  that  he  unites  in 
Unuelf  those  things,  which,  viewed  in  themselves,  are  sepamtad 
fiom  eadi  other  by  a  wide  interval»-Hlust  and  ashes  and  a  shin* 
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mg  spaik  of  God^  a  seMsiuMis  natme  witk  its  impalses  kindred  to 
die  beMt,  and  a  spirit  allied  to  God.  A  bmg  in  whom  are  joia* 
ed  Boeh  divane  powers  of  aotion,  is  certainly  one  whose  destiny 
in  the  Divine  goremment  can  only  be  great" 

In  the  second  part  of  the  discoume,  the  anthor  ocmaiders  the 
soaial  state  of  man,  his  fall  from  his  original  dignity. 

"  Man  was  destined  to  be  like  God  in  holy  freedom  and  love ; 
bnt  when  he  assumes  to  be  like  God  in  breaking  away  from  hitm 
and  his  holy  precepts,  then  all  things  are  changed  into  debase^ 
ment  and  wretched  bondnge  to  sin.  One  may  admire  the  art  and 
canning)  the  decision  and  persevetance  which  man  often  shows 
in  sin;  yet  for  him  there  is  absolately  no  tme  dignity  bnt  io  hisreki* 
lion  to  God,  the  souroe  of  all  power  and  glory  and  mi^esty.  Now 
it  is  sin  which  has  brought  into  this  relatbn  the  deepest  disecmL 
Hence  in  sin,  bad  as  it  is  in  all  its  msn^stations,  this  is  still  the 
worst  that  it  disturbs  and  perverts  in  onr  heart  itself  the  cou'- 
seiousness  of  God,  so  that  man,  with  the  increasing  darkness  of 
his  mind,  finally  falls  into  the  belief  that  the  Godhead  is  like  to 
images  of  gold,  silver  and  stone,  made  by  homan  art,  or  abandons 
hifflseif  to  an  utter  foigetfuhness  of  God  That  eonsoioosness, 
with  its  inseparable  eompaaicm,  the  consd^iosi  is  the  salt  of  the 
inward  life»  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted  ?  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  daikness,  how  great  is 
that  dailuiess  !  Where  this  darkness  seises  the  soul,  there  &e 
enhghteaing  sparks  of  great  thoughts  continually  ezpiffe ;  the  no- 
bkr  feelings  and  eSbrts  are  turned  into  a  horrid  night,  in  which 
the  wild  beasts  of  unbridled  desires  and  passions  hunt  their  prey." 

*'  It  is  only  before  a  highly  esidted  creature  that  this  fearftil  pit 
yawns;  it  is  only  one  who  partakes  of  the  Divine  nature  that  oan 
ML  from  God;  it  is  only  that  that  lives  and  moves  and  exists  in 
God,  that  can  come  to,  be  at  variance  with  Him.  This  is  con* 
finned  by  what  Paul  declares  to  the  Athenians  of  the  oonse* 
qaeaces  whidi  the  Divine  justice  has  annexed  to  sin.  fie  testi- 
fies of  a  day  in  which  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 
An  unmly  beast  is  killed ;  a  ^dld  not  able  to  foresee  tile  conse* 
qnences  of  his  actions,  when  it  begins  a  destmotive  course,  is 
disciplined  and  prevented  forcibly  fitom  accomplishing  his  designs. 
Yet  not  so  does  God  test  sinful  man ;  but  he  judges  him  in  right** 
eousness,  he  rewards  him  according  to  his  deeds.  And  this  is 
something  great,  in  that  God  makes  man  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions ;  he  rsoognixes  in  him  a  dignity  of  personal  independ^soe, 
as  he  doss  in  no  other  creataM  on  eaitk" 
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"Bttt  if  the  8ii8oe|»tibi]ily  for  Christ  atteals  the  dignity  of  i 
liow  much  more  the  actual  reception  of  him.  It  there  glory  in 
leekiog  for  God»  how  much  greater  is  the  glory  of  finding  God 
in  Christ  When  we  exercise  that  repentance  which  God  re* 
qsires,  we  judge  ourselves ;  and  when  we  truly  appropriate  the 
fiuth  which  God  sets  before  us  in  the  risen  Redeemer,  then  he^ 
by  whom  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  is  no  more 
our  judge,  but  the  finisher  of  our  redemption ;  we  are  in  him  and 
he  in  ns,  and  all  things- which  he  now  possesses  as  the  glorified 
Son  of  Man,  he  communicates  to  us,  so  that  we,  becoming  like 
the  image  of  the  first  bom  among  many  brethen,  may  possess 
vith  Him  the  kingdom  that  his  Father  has  appointed.  After  this 
ikith,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  strive  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
oor  souls,  in  order  that  that  on  which  the  true  dignity  of  man 
rests,  communion  with  God,  may  be  in  us  not  merely  a  capabili* 
tj  or  a  possibility,  but  may  become  more  and  more  real.  Even 
in  our  times  and  in  the  midst  of  Christendom,  many  still,  like  the 
Athenians,  worship  the  unknown  God,  uncertain  what  they  have 
in  him  and  what  they  should  ex|)eot  from  him,  vacillating  in  their 
opinions  and  following  every  wind  of  doctrine.  With  them  God 
18  the  name  by  which  they  denote  a  dark,  indefinite  feeling,  as  iC 
eeeasionally  reminds  them  of  something  above  them  who  is  higher 
and  infinite.  We  wonld  rcgoice  that  this  warning  voice  is  not  yet 
mote ;  but  we  would  say  to  them  that  our  God  no  more  dwells  in 
the  darkness,  as  he  once  did  for  Israel,  that  the  mystery  is  re* 
vealed  in  the  word  and  the  gospel,  that  the  unknown  God  has 
made  himself  known  in  Christ" 

In  the  sermon  on  regeneration,  the  anthor  oonsideis  particular- 
ly what  certain  opponents  of  this  doctrine  allege  as  sufficient  sub- 
stitBtes  for  it,  namely,  that  man,  without  rtgeuemtion,  can  attain 
the  end  of  his  being,  either  by  intellectual  cultivation,  by  integri- 
ty and  virtue,  or  by  an  indirect  participation  in  the  efiects  of 
Chiiatianity.  We  qnote  one  or  two  sentences  under  the  fint 
head. 

**  It  is  an  inner  -  worid  which  man  here  opens  to  himself,  and 
which  he  ccmqners,  while  he  creates.  The  manifold  problems 
which  meet  him  as  they  require,  his  time  for  higher  thoughts  and 
efibrts,  must  withdraw  him  from  what  is  Vulgar  and  low,  and  pre- 
serve him  from  sinking  down  into  the  defiling  fens  of  life.  These 
is  something  noUe  in  that  he  employs  himself  in  the  earnest  pur- 
suit of  the  objects  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  personal 
nse  or  advantage,  bnt  from  mere  curiosity.    Such  toil  beani  in  it- 
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Mlf  a  certain  ooMeoMtion ;  for  the  moment,  a  parifyitig  power ; 
man  has  now  something  elevated  above  the  sensnal  worid,  which 
lia  seeks  and  loves,  and  to  which  he  devotes  himself.  And  besides, 
if  the  investigation  leads  to  the  ultimate  groands  of  all  knowledge 
■ad  ezistenoe,  how  great  does  onr  soot  fee!  itself  to  be  and  how 
highly  raised  above  the  little  things  which  else  tempt  one  to  sin ! 
Aad  the  same  pmise^-dare  we  deny  it  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
baawlifal  in  poetry  and  other  fine  arts  ?  Does  not  this  stand  in  a 
vslation  not  to  be  mistaken  with  striving-for  the  good  and  the  ho- 
ly? How  often  do  its  mles  forbid  the  same  things  which  the 
nond  law  does  not  alk>w !  How  is  such  an  employment  fitted  to 
give  as  an  idea  of  the  beanty  of  the  perfect  harmony  in  our  life, 
which  a  sanctified  will  only  can  prodnce !  How  it  moderates  the 
iaolinations,  softens  the  manners,  represses  all  the  rough  ont- 
fareaksofnatnie! 

^  Such  then  wonld  be  the  intellectual  cultivation  which  should 
lead  individuals  as  well  as  nations  most  surely  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  human  life  and  guard  them  ftom  destruction. — But  were 
it  actnally  the  case,  more  than  two  thousand  years  since,  man- 
kind would  have  solved  the  problem.  History  informs  us  that 
there  had  then  been  a  nation,  the  Greek,  which  had  reached  a 
height  of  cultivation  in  art  and  science,  never  seen  before  or 
since— -to  a  summit  from  which  by  its  works  it  could  become  the 
lawgiver  ofthe  most  distant  posterity.  Where  is  this  nation  ?  Van- 
isfaed  long  ago  ftom  the  earth.  When  therefore  the  apostle  Riul 
•topped  on  the  great  seat  of  this  cultivation,  he  delayed  not  a  mo- 
ment to  summon  the  Athenians  from  the  schools  of  their  philoso- 
phers to  the  despised  (Salilean ;  he  called  the  whole  great  past  of 
diis  people,  with  all  their  celebrated  creations,  times  of  ignqranoe. 
A  time  of  ignorance  it  v^as,  since  in  the  midst  of  alt  their  noble  trea- 
•ives  of  ooltivation,  they  did  not  and  oould  not  possess  the  high- 
«Bt«--the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  peace  and  of  holiness  in  com- 
mnnion  with  the  living  God.  And  since  they  lacked  this  one 
thing,  a  poisonous  breath  arose  from  the  splendid  flowers  of  their 
eidtivation,  which  infected  the  air  and  corroded  the  ground,  which 
atoMMd  the  conscience  and  killed  the  moral  sense,  which  blunted 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the  most  shameless  sins 
by  daily  fhmiliarity  and  made  their  understanding  only  ingenious 
and  creative  in  the  arts  of  destruction,  so  that  at  length  the  most 
beantiftil,  the  richest  sown  field,  ever  beheld  in  the  garden  of 
Qod,  perished  in  a  total  putridity.'* 

<'  Ye  know  well,  for  I  speak  to  men  of  nademtanding,  that  this 
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cnltivi^ioa  oaaldoBly  be  of  a  gvnoio*  kind  aad  actMlIy  Talimbta^ 
when  U  was  the  fruit  of  earnest  labor  end  efibit  Thiak  yea 
nally  tkat  a  cnldvatioa  whioh  wet  effected  like  that  of  the  Greeks 
Qoold  ever  beoome  tbe  univertal  possession  of  man  ?  Certsinljr 
itoeedsoaiya^kuAseoathe  world  sa  it  soUialiy  is,  to  sesre  away 
thii  QMurvelloos  dream.  It  is  not  merely  that  aa  iaaameraUe 
miltiuide  were  not  called,  according  to  the  measoreof  their  gifts 
to  the  eigoyment  of  this  higher  enltinttion.  Tbe  essential  ar> 
msgeaieats  of  the  earthly  life  will  always  render  it  necessary  that 
tbe  greater  part  of  mankind  should  be  specially  devoted  to  man* 
vsl  employments^  whioh  will  not  allow  them  time  to  aoquire  ia« 
tetieGtoal  cultivation,  and  to  whom  the  possession  and  care  of  il 
vooid  only  be  an  evil  And  if  we  now  pmise  th»  eultivaticHi  as 
the  one  thing  needful*  what  follows  ?  What  else  than  that  the 
highest  good  was  not  intended  for  all,  but  only  for  select,  highly 
&vored  natures.  O  then  let  these  high  woids  in  praise  of  hn** 
msn  cultivation  be  domb  I  For  this  haughty  culture  wants  noth* 
iag  so  much  as  the  warm  breath  of  love,  oif  genuine  humanity^ 
vitbout  which  certainly  no  one  can  attain  to  the  true  destiny  of 


"  Yon  see  how  grievously  we  sin  against  our  poor  bretkren 
vhen  we  put  everything  on  tbe  giouod  of  mere  intellectual  edo* 
csiion ;  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  care  for  ourselves  only,  onmind- 
fal  of  their  true  well-being ;  we  thrust  them  down  into  the  raging 
Ka  of  sins  and  worldly  cares,  ao  that  we  only  for  ourselves  may 
leach  the  shore.  And  would  it  were  actually  the  shore  that  we 
sttain.  But  on  the  heights  of  this  cultivation,  in  all  its  grace  and 
refinement,  have  not  modem  times  shown  us  the  deepest  depmvi- 
ty  of  heart  and  life  both  in  respect  to  nations  and  individuals? 
h  is  true  that  this  culture  cuts  off  the  wilder  shoots  of  the  tree  of 
sin;  it  represses  the  rougher  sallies  pf  selfish  passion,  and  im* 
parts  to  tlie  manners  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  a  virtuous 
appearance  that  looks  like  love,  self-denial  and  humility ;  but  as 
all  its  efibrts  in  this  respect  are  directed  only  to  the  outward  show, 
it  lets  the  poisonous  root  of  that  tree  remain  untouched.  Intf  1« 
leetual  cultivation,  high  as  it  may  ever  mount,  never  eradicates  a 
single  sinful  tendency ;  it  only  refines  the  whole."  ^ 

Tbe  following  oecun  under  the  second  head, — the  proposed 
sobstiiution  of  honor  and  integrity  for  regeneration :  "  It  is  true 
thai  these  men  are  moderate  and  honest  and  righteous  in  theii 
dealings,  so  far  as  their  view  extends ;  but  is  there  not  a  gfeal 
defect  in  these  childran  of  duty  and  law,  that  their  view  oidina- 
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xiiy  reaehes  not  to  tli«  deep  roots  of  the  moral  Mfy  ?  When, 
therefore,  they  meet  with  opposing  princifrfes  which  proceed  ftom 
these  deep  roots,  where  the  struggle  for  something  higher  than 
their  boasted  notion  of  duty  meets  them,  when  especially  they 
are  thrown  into  great  currents  of  hfe,  how  rapidly  they  lose  this 
just  moderation  and  forget  their  integrity  and  justice !"  "  If  we 
look  now  over  the  whole  of  such  a  life,  what  a  rare  mizlure  of 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  of  adherence  to  duty  and 
heedlessness,  of  power  of  self-denial  and  inabitity  to  restrain  evea 
the  smallest  violent  propensity,  of  insight  into  the  most  distant 
objects  and  total  blindness  in  respect  to  the  nearest,  of  efibri  for' 
that  which  is  virtuous,  and  of  an  inconceivably  calm  acquiescence 
in  evil !  How  can  these  things  actually  harmoniEO  into  one  liv- 
ing whole  ?  And  still  it  even  now  exists,  and  inmimemble  indi- 
viduals go  on  in  their  accustomed  manner,  till  death  that  divides 
all  things,  separates  here  also,  making  manifest  what  was  coa- 
oealed.  But  must  ye  not  then  allow  us  thns  to  conclude :  when 
ye  are  too  w^ak,  or  too  easy  or  too  blinded  to  resist  sin,  still  ye  - 
are  only  indebted  to  the  favor  of  circurastanoes,  that  ye  have  not 
already  fallen  ofi*  from  your  remaining  duties.  It  only  needs 
stronger  temptations,  directed  in  unfavonble  moments  on  the 
weak  side  of  your  character,  for  you  to  apostatize  here  also.  O  de- 
pendent self-sufficiency  and  fragile,  heroic  virtue !  Bich  beggary ! 
lofly  nothingness !  O  proud  adherence  to  doty,  which  in  one 
hapless  moment  can  change  into  bondage  to  sin  !" 

Under  the  last  division,  we  translate  the  fblk>wing :  **  Certain 
effects  of  the  work  of  Christ,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
extend  immeasurably  further  than  the  consciousness  of  comma* 
nion  with  him,  or  the  knowledge  of  his.  gospel    It  flows  around 
us  like  the  air  which  man,  without  thinking  of  it,  needs  at  every 
breath.    Multitudes  live  uoder  the  institutions  which  Christiani- 
.  ty  has  established  and  know  it  not     They  enjoy  every  day  its 
fruits  and  thank  not  the  tree  which  bears  them.    The  Christiaa 
religion  has  in  all  relations  preserved  and  protected  the  dignity 
of  man — the  object  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God.    It  has  procu- 
red the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  marriage  as  the  connec- 
tion for  life  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and,  so  far  as  its  influ- 
ence reaches,  has  removed  the  anbient  degradation  of  the  female 
sex.    It  has  freed  the  slave,  and  taught  us  in  love  to  respect  hu- 
man rights  in  servants.    It  has  connected  nations  more  intimate- 
ly with  each  other  and  has  secured,  in  tlieir  wars,  the  rights  of 
mankind.    It  has  taken  up  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  suffering. 
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ia  all  (he  departments  of  life,  and  placed  them,  as  the  helpless, 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  strong  and  rich.  It  has  found* 
ed  asylams  for  tlie  orphan,  the  poor  and  the  sick,  caring  for  the 
ioatraction  of  the  smallest,  and  establishing  refages  for  the  de* 
pmved  and  deeply  fallen  to  the  saving  of  their  soute.  All  this 
bas  it  accomplished,  and  much  more  would  it  have  attamed,  ha 
ail  the  departments  of  life,  if  it  had  not  had  to  do  with  a  race  of 
stiffnecks,  of  unbridled  inclinations  and  of  indolence  hard  to  be 
OFefGDme." 

"  And  if  they  now  enjoy  the  things  which  regeneration  brings 
toman,  does  not  this  regeneration  seem  superfluous  in  attaining 
theendof  oar  being  before  God?  But  it  needs  only  a  simple 
eoDsidemtion  to  convince  yoa,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  con* 
dasion.  If  ye  only  partake  in  the  general  effects  of  the  gospel* 
without  truly  appropriating  to  yourselves,  its  fundamental  pro* 
visions,  can  ye  say  that  ye  are  truly  free  and  independent  in  yonr 
lektion  to  the  gospel  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  it  is  a  dark  power 
which  forces  amd  bears  you  on,  without  your  knowing  the  awaken* 
ing  force,  the  Divine  power,  to  which  you  owe  what  is  best  and 
noblest  ui  your  life,  and  which  still  ever  remains  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance and  in  alienation  from  you,  though  it  continues  near  yoo, 
in  Older  to  unite  yoo  wholly  with  it  In  this  your  unconscions 
state,  you  are  not  free,  but  simply  dependent ;  and  think  you  that 
it  is  worthy  of  you,  to  remain  voluntflirily  in  this  dark  dependence, 
when  ye  could  be  truly  free  ?" 

"  O  then  torn  with  all  your  heart  to  the  source  of  the  mighty 
stream  on  whose  banks  ye  dwell,  whose  waters  fertilize  yonr 
land  and  moisten  your  seed  and  quench  your  thirst  Make  ye 
only  this  thing  clear  to  yourselves,  that  the  entire  form  of  the  life 
to  which  ye  belong,  the  essential  institutions  in  which  it  moves, 
have  their  deepest  ground  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ 
among  men,  while  yet  no  feeling  of  your  necessity  leads  you  to 
him*  This  one  thing  must  have  already  prostrated  you  in  deep 
hoffiility  at  his  feet,  to  listen  to  his  words,  as  he  still  speaks  to  us 
to-day  in  the  gospel,  and  to  learn  fundamentally  what  he  has  to 
say  to  us  of  his  Father,  and  of  us,  and  of  himself." 

Some  of  these  discourses  are  introduced  or  concluded  with  a 
brief  pmyer.  This  practice,  which  might  appear  constrained  and 
focmal  in  the  printed  discounes  of  an  American  clergyman,  does 
not  seem  inoongmoos  in  the  sermons  of  our  German  friends. 
This  perhaps  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  greater  simplicity 
and  fervor  of  the  latter.  We  translate  one  or  two  spedmens : 
Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  20 
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"  Thoti  knotvcnt,  AU-vnse  God,  that  the  present  generation  ftrd 
iti  nothing  so  rich  as  in  doubts  and  questions  arnd  denials  at  va- 
nanee  with  thy  holy  truth.     Thou  knowest  thot  in  our  hearts, 
also,  diese  donfots  often  intrude ;  alas !  how  that  they  even  pro- 
ceed ftomi>ur  own  bosoms,  so  that  the  ground  on  which  we  had 
vtood,  trembles  benealih  us ;  that  thy  word  and  thy  promised  seem 
to  OS  dark  and  uncertain  ;  and  what  we  have  already  experienced 
of  the  operations  of  thy  grace,  appears  to  us  like  a  dream ;  and 
that  even  in  our  prayers   and  cries  to  thee  for  help,  oonfhctifig 
Ihongfits  are  inrngled,  and  our  whole  soul  is  placed  in  most  sad 
peipie^city.    O  send  to  us  thy  help  and  awaken  us  by  the  m<y- 
tkiis  of  thy  Spirit,  that  we  may  with  all  earnestness  seek  for  the 
fsrteadfast  ground  of  our  fkith,  and  when  we  have  ^Dticid  it,  hold 
Jt  fast,  though  thousands  should  fall  on  our  right  hand  and  ten 
thousands  on  our  lef\,  yea  though  the  waves  of  doubt  rusfh  over 
'onr  own  hearts  and  deep  call  unto  deep/' 

Another  discourse  is  concluded  with  the  following  words : 
"  Seek  no  other  Mediator  than  Jesus  Christ,  who  fVom  love  to 
you  came  into  the  world ;  by  whose  precious  hlood  ye  have  been 
vedeem^ed ;  place  your  hopes  wholly  on  the  mercy  whidi  is  offi^- 
ed  to  yon  through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ      O  then  let  a 
warm,  tivft^  breath  of  grateful  love  to  Him,  who  firs^t  loved  you, 
descend  into  your  souls,  and  may  the  Sphit  of  holiness  come 
upon  yon,  and  write  henceforth  in  your  hearts  the  law^^the  holy 
will  of  God.     Yes,  Thou  •  art  our  only  Mediator  with  God,  Whto 
itiost  promised  that  when  thou  wast  <hAed  up,  thoa  woaldest  draw 
all  men  to  thee.     O  then  open  the  eyes  of  those,  who  affetn^t 
to  do  the  will  of  thy  Father,  that  they  may  know  and  perceiv^e 
4hat  dieir  salvation  is  in  thy  death  dn  the  cross,  as  itttrasthe 
holiness  of  thy  Father  which  was  glorified  in  thy  ofibring  ftnr  sin 
itm  Golgotha." 

The  followitig  passage  describes  the  perfect  moral  exc^lence 
of  our  Lord :  "  To  this  consciousness  oi  the  universality  of  sin 
^  the  human  race,  whieh  no  one  of  ^us  can  deny,  there  is  only  «l 
-iringle  ekoeption  which  we  are  as  little  able  to  deny-^^festis 
Christ    This  is  the  impression  which  tiM  image  of  his  Kfe  iti 
the  gospels 'makes 'npon  the  soul  that  is  susoeptili^e  of  moral  pu- 
rity and 'greatness,-^the  calm,  ever-itnifoym  elevation  and  silent 
^majesty  of  perfect  holiness  which  rises  over  every  inwaird  con- 
test with  evil,  the  inthnate  communion  with  God  darkened  'by  uo 
shadow  of  sk),  :die  complice  resignation  whfeh  songht  nothing  for 
ilMlf,  font  only  the  tiniigs  of  Qio^  and  the  ^v^rflottdng  love  wQnelx 
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^Toled  itself  wholly  to  the  aetvice  of  xnaa.  Aad  the  lustre  of 
thkiboluieaB  shiaes  the  dearest  when  haniliatioQ  aad  shaase 
Qwered  faioi  most  fully,  whea  the  Son  of  man  met  the  bitteretl 
pangs  with  Divine  patience  and  submission,  whea  great  and  fipe# 
in  bonds  he  enooiantered  his  foes  and  judges,  when  still  and  pa< 
tieat  be  bore  the  repn)ach  and  torture  of  the  cross ;  loved  hia 
own  and  blessed  them  with  bis  last  bieath»  and  dying,  interoeded 
fiw  his  mnvderem.  Christ  on  the  cross-— this  is  the  holy  imagik 
of  perfect  love  and  self-denial,  to  which,  when  children,  we  looh^ 
«d  np  with  the  trembling  of  reverential  fear,  which  in  the  darkest 
tumult  of  the  human  heart  still  casts  a  beam  of  gentle  warning 
IP  repentance  and  reformation,  and  before  which  only  infernal 
boldness  entirely  loses  its  stems/' 

The  two  following  passages  are  from  a  discourse,  entitled^ 
"  Christ  the  £sher  of  men." 

"  There  is  a  penitent  recognition  of  one's  own  sin,  which  pre*" 
cedes  faith  in  Christ,  so  far*as  it  actually  deserves  this  name,  and. 
without  which  this  faith  cannot  originate  in  the  seuL  For  how 
Qsa  we  trust  in  Christ  as  our  Redeemer  if  we  do  not  thisk  wst 
seed  a  Bedeemer  1  But  how  can  we  feel  the  need  of  a  Re* 
deemer  if  we  do  not  recognize  our  weakness  and  sinfulness  ? 
And  the  moce  vivid  tins  knowledge  is  within  us,  the  less  will  it 
remain  in  connection  merely  with  single  external  deficienciei^ 
but  will  penetrate  to  the  inmost  depths  of  our  being  and  seek  the 
worm  whieh  gnaws  at  its  root ;  the  more  deeply  we  are  ooosciona 
of  the  value  of  redemption,  the  more  vital  and  vigorous  will  be 
qnr  faith  in  the  Redeemer." 

"  O  bethink  ycMi  well,  my  dear  friends,  that  you  stand  not  alone 
either  in  good  or  evil,  but  curse  or  blessing,  perdition  or  salvation 
for  many  of  your  brethren,  lies  in  your  handis.  Ye  are  membeta 
vith  them  of  one  body,  and  as  is  the  state  of  one  member,  be  it 
soqnd  or  diseased,  so  flows  from  it  over  tlie  others  the  living 
spirit  of  health  or  the  poisonous  breath  of  sickness.  An  ofienets 
Id  die  innocent  and  defenceless  little  ones  who  beUeve  in  Christ* 
a  buiden  to  the  weak  which  completely  prostrates  them,  a  stone 
to  those  ready  to  fall — ^what  a  fearful  load  for  your  oonsQienoe 
sad  for  the  great  day  of  Divine  judgment  O  it  were  better  for 
yoQ  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  your  neck  and  ye  were 
oast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  what  happiness  to  be  «^ 
tnisty  guardian  oi  the  faith  and  innocence  of  the  young,  a  sup- 
poft  to  the  weak,  to  the  errieg  a  guide  in  the  right  way  by  word 
sad  aotiott  1    So  then  car e  for  our  own  personal  salvation  is  not 
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sufficient ;  in  order  to  kindle  within  us  trae  zeal,  for  the  sake  of 
the  salvation  of  our  brethren » let  us  leave  all  and  follow  Christ 
May  we  honestly  search  our  hearts  before  the  face  of  the  All- 
wise  God.  Is  there  any  good  to  which  custom,  inclination,  pas- 
sion binds  us  more  firmly  than  to  those  everlasting  gifts  which 
we  receive  from  Christ,  let  ns  take  the  ship  to  land,  forsake  all 
and  follow  him.  Without  this  ye  will  never  be  free  from  the 
pain  of  inward  conflict ;  he  gives  his  peace  only  to  the  heart 
which  resigns  itself  wholly  to  him." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  sermon  on  **  confessing  Christ 
before  men :"  "  When  we  glance  at  the  history  of  mankind  since 
the  appearance  of  our  Lord,  we  are  struck,  yea  pained  when  we 
are  compelled  to  see  how  the  confession  of  Christ  has  been  a 
two-edged  sword,  which  has  not  merely  pierced  to  the  inward 
part,  dividing  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  joints  and  marrow,  but  has 
very  often  sundered  the  most  endeared  connections  of  common 
life,  the  bands  between  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter, 
hnsband  and  wife,  separating  the  human  race  into  two  divisions, 
introducing  fearful  wars  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  aod 
also  arraying  Christian  nations  in  manifold  ways  against  each 
other,  and  dividing  them  asunder.  Thus  the  thought  will  natur- 
ally arise,  whether  mankind  could  not  have  secured  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  blessings,  which  Christianity  proffers,  with- 
out being  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  these  great  evils.  Cer- 
tainly, some  will  reply,  for  the  lofty  views  and  principles  which 
the  Christian  religion  makes  known,  may  be  firmly  held  and  pro- 
pagated, while  the  confession  of  Christ,  which  has  always  caused 
the  principal  controversy,  is  avoided.  Indeed  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  those  views  and  principles  have  expanded 
themselves  into  general  truths,  which  have  been  already  univer- 
sally unfolded  in  the  human  reason,  while  as  certainly  they  will 
in  that  case  possess  nothing  which  will  cause  separations  or  di* 
visions.  In  this  way  an  eminent  philosopher  has  judged,  and 
many  have  accorded  with  him,  namely,  that  Christ  himself  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  if  he  should  find  that  Christianity,  that  is* 
sentiments  conformed  to  his  views  and  principles,  predominating^ 
in  the  souls  of  men,  whether  men  valued  or  neglected  his  ser- 
vice. If  we  look  more  carefully  at  the  idea  from  which  this 
opinion  springs,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  manifestly  this,  that  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion  consists  of  views,  principles^ 
general  conclusions.  Were  it  so,  why  could  not  these  continue 
to  exist  in  the  convictions  of  men,  though  he  who  first  prooiul- 
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gited  them,  had  been  long  foigotten  ?  1%U8  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  that  ^e  ramembrance  of  Bfoses  might  be  lost  among 
Ids  people,  while  his  laws  were  firmly  retained.  Or  to  select  a 
more  leoent  case,  the  recognition  of  the  great  truths  which 
Lather  placed  in  the  light  of  day,  and  which  became  the  soul  of 
his  reformation-work,  does  not  depend  essentially  on  the  know^ 
ledge  of  Liother^s  person  and  life ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
priaciples  might  remain  in  the  consciousness  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tisBs,  were  Luthei^s  name  to  disappear. 

*  But  with  the  Christian  religion  the  case  is  whi^ly  difierent. 
Here  all  things  depend  on  the  holy,  divine,  human  personality  of 
its  founder  and  on  the  definite  relations  to  this  personality,  and 
not  merely  on  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  anther  of  this  religion, 
that  he  announced  in  his  teaching  the  loftiest  truths ;  but  it  de- 
pends  especially  on  the  great  facts  of  his  incarnation,  his  death, 
his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  by  which  he,  sufiS»ring  and  acting, 
sooomplished  the  salvation  of  man.  Since  this  is  the  case,  his 
teachings  as  they  are  held  up  to  us  in  the  gospels,  include  es* 
pociaHy  his  declarations  regarding  himself  and  an  assertion  of  his 
personal  daims  on  his  hearers  in  ever-varying  forma  And  when 
the  apostles,  filled  with  his  Spirit,  went  out  into  the  world,  to 
make  known  his  kingdom,  you  see  that  they  were  principally 
employed  in  repeating  and  inculcating  the  lessons  of  their  Mas** 
ter.  Examine  only  the  Aots  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  was  the  person  of  their  Lord,  it  was  the 
importance  of  his  advent  for  the  world,  which  was  prominently 
handled  by  them ;  that  they  declared  their  preaching  itself  to  be 
a  testimony  of  Christ  crucified  and  rben  again ;  that  the  grand 
Aeme  of  their  verbal  communications  and  their  letters,  the  roots 
fiom  which  their  teaching  unfolded  itself,  was  nothing  else  than 
die  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  who  beeane  man,  that 
only  Sinless  one  among  sinners— -the  great  facts  by  which  he  se-^ 
caved  the  salvation  of  man.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
Qifistian  religion  to  separate  doctrine  from  the  person,  to  thrast 
out  Christ  and  yet  retain  Christianity.  Therefore  is  Christ  so 
&r  fiom  being  satisfied  when  only  certain  general  troths  are  ac«> 
knowledged  and  received  into  the  soul,  while  men  possibly  for* 
get  his  name,  that  he  on  the  eontrary,  in  a  long  series  of  his  de- 
dkaiations  exhibits  himself  as  the  object  of  faith ;  immediately 
before  his  death  he  established  the  saomment  of  the  supper  ex* 
prassly  in  lemembianGe  of  himself;  in  various  ways  and  in  thf 
MngasI  tangnsigo  he  demanded  that  men  shonU  confess  him  as 
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the  indispensable  condition  of  partaking  in  his  salvation ;  whoso^ 
ever  denies  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Oar  closing  extracts  are  taken  from  a  discourse  on  "  the  three 
Stages  of  the  Christian  Life/'  founded  on  the  passage  respect- 
ing our  Saviour's  transfiguration. 

"  *  Lord  it  is  good  to  be  here/  exclaimed  Peter,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  rapture  and  the  most  childlike  simplicity. 
'  Wilt  thou  that  we  make  here  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee, 
one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elias  ?*  Here  would  they  forever 
linger,  build  tabernacles  for  the  heavenly  forms,  and,  absorbed  in 
their  vision,  forget  all  the  strife  and  all  the  trouble  of  earth. 
What  can  they  desire  besides  ?  What  attraction  can  withdraw 
them  from  this  holy  place  ?  Where  Jesus  Christ  makes  known 
to  his  friends  his  divine  glory,  there  they  partake  of  the  deepest 
and  holiest  joy,  such  as  the  most  costly  goods  of  earth  can  never 
furnish.  *  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  1  give  unto  you ; 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you/ 

''  It  is  the  most  sacred  experience  of  the  Christian  life,  it  is  the 
heights  most  resplendent,  of  which  this  narrative  reminds  us.  It 
was  in  still  retirement,  when  our  soul  was  absorbed  in  musings 
on  the  wondrous  way  in  which  God  had  led  us  to  his  eternal  sal- 
vation ;  or  when  in  ardent  prayer,  we  sought  consolation  and 
help  from  the  disquiet  of  our  heart  and  the  troubles  of  life ;  it 
was  in  the  circle  of  very  dear  friends,  when  in  conversation  on 
the  holiest  themes,  in  reciprocal  interchange  of  our  views  and 
experiences,  our  hearts  overflowed,  and  the  glowing  sparks  of 
fkith  and  love  uniting,  suddenly  burst  forth  into  a  clear  flame ; 
it  was  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  when  the  message  of  the 
gospel  in  the  hymn,  the  prayer,  the  sermon,  powerfully  impressed 
QS ;  or  it  was  when  the  highest  festival  of  divine  worship — the 
Supper  of  the  Lord — poured  over  us  the  fulness  of  divine  mercy ; 
— ^how  any  one  may  have  experienced  these  things,  we  know  not ; 
but  this  we  know,  that  whoever  has  experienced  one  such  holy 
hour,  can  never  forget  it  again.  Was  it  not  as  if  heaven  had 
been  opened  to  the  enraptured  gaze ;  as  if  a  higher,  holy  world 
would  receive  us  into  its  eternal  repose.  We  thought  that  a  hap- 
pier experience  could  never  befal  us  in  eternity,  than  that  this 
feeling  should  evermore  endure.  All  the  pains  and  cares  of  earth 
were  absorbed  in  the  single  emotion  of  the  most  childlike  ac- 
quiescence. All  sin  appeared  to  us  inexpressibly  odious,  con- 
temptible and  pitiful ;  we  could  not  imagine  liow  it  should  ever 
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bare  seduced  and  fettered  qs  ;  and  it  seemed  to  ns  impossible 
Ast  it  should  hereafter  gain  power  over  us.  Far  below  lay  the 
wodd ;  we  were  conscious  of  being  citisens  of  the  heavenly 
bngdom.  On  the  eye  of  onr  mind  beamed  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God ;  we  saw  his 
^ory  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.  What  had  oAen  seemed  dark  to  us  in  the  oon- 
lenon  of  his  works,  now  shone  distinct  and  dear.  What  our 
thoughts  had  been  wont  to  divide  and  scatter,  now  arranged  it* 
self  into  the  most  beautiful  whole,  as  we  recognized  its  soul  to 
be  the  redeeming  love  of  the  Son  of  God  to  us  poor  and  idnful 
men.  Yes  poor,  if  we  looked  only  at  ourselves,  but  immeasuia- 
hly  rich  in  eternal  possessions,  when  we  recognized  purselves  as 
the  property  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour,  when  we  knew  ourselves 
tD  be  in  fellowship  with  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  all  heaven ;  O  in 
such  holy  knowledge,  should  we  not  forget  the  world  with  its 
pleasures  and  griefs  V 

"  Or  does  any  one  think  that  it  was  cmly  Christ's  peculiar  glory 
on  which  it  was  allowed  the  disciples  to  cast  a  longing  gaze  ? 
Whence  have  we  the  right  to  employ  the  event  so  directly  for 
dte  happy  perfecting  of  the  Christian  ?  O  how  little  do  such 
queries  and  doubts  know  of  the  divine  fulness  of  love  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  love  which  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God, 
but  humbled  itself  and  took  the  form  of  a  servant  and  was  found 
in  lashion  as  a  man ;  love  which  led  him  to  count  as  nothing 
his  Divine  form,  but  to  become  wholly  and  inseparably  one  with 
OS ;  love  which  rent  the  heavens  and  brought  him  down  to  us,  in 
the  deepest  abyss  of  our  misery,  that  he  might  raise  us  with 
hunself  to  the  throne  of  his  divine  majesty. 

"  Mo,  faith,  in  him  and  love  to  him  cannot  so  inquire ;  for  these 
are  assured  that  all  which  Christ  has,  his  friends  shall  share 
with  him.  Will  he  then  be  soUtary  in  his  glory  ?  Was  he  alone 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  ?  When  transfigured  there  ap- 
peared as  partakers  of  his  glory,  in  company  with  his  disciples, 
Moses  and  Elias,;who  talked  with  him.  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of 
Xmel,  once  the  most  harrassed  of  men,  called  to  lead  to  the 
promised  land  the  people  of  hardened  heart  and  iron  neck,  final- 
ly gathered  weary  to  his  fathers,  now  enjoying  the  most  enliven- 
ing repose  in  the  participation  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Biasy  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  sent  to  Israel  in  a  time  of 
tnmble  and  disorder,  when  Ahab  and  Jezebel  seduced  the  peo- 
ple to  the  cruel  service  of  Baa],-*^wfaoee  whole  life  was  a  con- 
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aUnt  ooQtest  with  the  ttos  and  idolatry  of  hit  ooantrymen,  till 
God  translated  him  to  hearen,  where  hia  heritage  is  the  happiest 
peaee  in  commonion  with  the  Saviour.  No,  doubt  not,  disciples 
of  the  Lord ;  he  will  not  only  enjoy  his  own  feUeity ;  his  loving 
heart  will  long  to  share  it  with  yon ;  *  because  I  Ure,  ye  shall  live 
also,  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servants  be/  *  Father^ 
I  will,'  he  prays  in  the  night  before  his  death, '  that  where  I  am, 
that  they  whom  thoa  hast  given  me,  may  be  with  me,  and  I  will 
give  unto  them  the  glory  that  thou  hast  given  me.'  No !  ye  dare 
not  doubt;  his  transfiguration  is  to  you  also  the  type  (tf  your  own 
fliture  perfection  and  glorification.  *  In  the  world,  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,  but  be  of  good  che^,  I  have  overcome  the  world.' 
Here  ye  contend  and  are  subjected  to  muoh  toil  and  labor;  bat 
ibr  yon  a  time  is  coming,  and  who  knows  how  near  it  is,  when 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  earthly  life  shall  3neld  forever  to  cele«r« 
tial  glory,  when  every  conflict  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory^ 
and  all  pains  and  toils  shall  end  in  the  sweetest  rest,  when  noth- 
ing more  shall  disturb  3four  happiness  in  communion  with  the 
Sedeemer." 


ABTICLE   11. 

BELIOIQN  IN  GERMANY. 

JhmslaUons  from  the  recent  toork  qf  Dr.  Thotmk^'^^'  IHab^pdiU 
upon  the  principal  queatiom  qf  Faiih  of  the  prennl  time,  prmci^ 
piiliyf^  r^fle^tmg  iMfmenwho  9^  K^il346. 

By  J.  B.  Lyman,  Andover  Theol.  Seminary,  now  in  Europe. 

[Thb  work  from  which  the  following  extracts  have  been  trwuK 
lated,  was  written  by  the  author,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  fumieh 
It  book  suited  to  afibrd  instruction  to  inquiring  laymen.  Henoe 
its  style  is  in  many  parts  ooUoquial  and  idiomatic,  and  thus  calea"» 
lated  to  bring  home  his  thoughts  upon  the  questions  of  faith  la 
the  hearts  of  the  Germsn  people.  It  consists  of  six  diaiogiiea^ 
with  the  titles:  E^ason  and  Rationalism;  Reason  and  Faith; 
Faith  and  the  Scriptures;  The  latest  Progress;  Progress  and 
Confessions;  and  the  Reawakened  Faith.  The  speakers  repve^ 
sant  diffiveia  religious  parties  of  piotestant  Germany.    Emiiiei^ 
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resents  the  fkiends  of  evangeKcal  religion ;  and  in  him  the  anthor 
ks  probably  intended  in  a  great  measure  to  express  his  own 
opinions  and  feelings.     Charles  is  the  representative  of  rational- 
ism, but  of  inquiring  rationalism ;  Julius,  of  modem  unbelieving 
ndicalism ;  and  Gerhard,  of  those  who  wish  to  abide  by  the  old 
confessional  standards.    The  present  work  is  but  the  first  part  of 
the  whole,  and  the  anthor  states  in  his  preface,  that,  if  he  should 
peioeive  a  call  to  it,  a  second  part  will  appear  in  answer  to  the 
qpestion.  Who  was  Ckritt  ?  alluding  perhaps  to  an  expression  of 
TBich,  the  leader  of  the  **  protestant  friends,"  or  '<  friends  of  lightf* 
u  they  are  sometimes  called,  in  which  he  says,  "  who  Jesus  pro* 
peily  was,  I  do  not  know,  to  that  the  answer  is  wanting  to  me." 
This  question.  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  the  author  designates 
as  **  the  question  of  all  questions"  at  present  in  Germany. — Tb.] 

£tnil  to  Charles.— I  see  that  we  stand  already  at  the  place  of 
ooDtest,  and  oar  first  pass  is  to  be  made.  You  ask  for  the  rights 
of  oor  faith,  I  for  the  privileges  of  3^ar  reason.  For  you  the  high- 
est  appeal,  in  all  questions  of  religion  and  momlity,  is  to  your  rea- 
801^  Hence  yon  can  let  no  one  give  you  a  result ;  not  even  him 
whom  Christianity  calls  its  own  master.  Independence  of  the 
word  of  Christ  has  become  the  fundamental  article  that  now 
Gmnsfree  churches ;  only  it  is  strange,  that  they  at  the  same  time 
wish  still  to  be  called  Christian  or  evangelical  churches,  or 
churches  at  all  I  presuppose,  that  you  know  in  all  its  extent  the 
greatness  of  the  office,  which  has  devolved  upon  your  reason. 
Your  reason  has  the  problem  to  decide,  how  much,  that  the  mas- 
ter  of  the  Christian  world  has  spoken  upon  divine  things,  can 
stiil  be  valid  and  how  much  not  Let  us  make  it  fully  dear 
to  ourselves,  what  is  meant  by  this.  You  then,  the  land- 
holder N.  N.,  bom  on  the  confines  of  two  centuries,  baptized  and 
faioaght  up  in  one  of  the  christian  States,  the  Prussian,  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  in  B,  and  at  the  universities  of  B.  and  H,  are 
with  full  conviction,  certain  before  God,  that  the  judgment  which 
your  reason  passes  npon  questions  of  religion  and  morality,  is 
nMxe  to  be  relied  upon  and  nearer  to  the  truth,  than  that  of  him, 
who  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  the  founder  of  that  religion,  which* 
6x  about  two  thonsand  years,  the  Europeans  and  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  world  have  confessed,  after 
whom  tbey  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  ahd  from  whose  birth 
they  date  their  new  era  ?    If  any  irony  offends  you  in  this  ques- 
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tion,  yeo^l  cobIbmIo  mm^  thai:  I  liaTCi  not  put  it  thera^  but  tint 
itwf  Uiere  the  irany  of  te  idea  itnalf. 

fl0  ChariiBs. — I  eaa  aasure  you,  that,  so- far  as  we  can  judge 
f  public  tsaftiiiioiiiea,  ansong  idl  the  pioCassoiB  of  theology,  ia 
aU  the  Gennan  amvenilie8»  sot  aaore  than  perhaps  one  single  in- 
divMoal  can  be  pointed  out,  who  would  undertake  to  dedare  (Ul 
tba  Gospels  not  to  be  gentiineb    That  I  lay  a  stress  upon  the 
word  aU  will  be  comprehensible  to  you,,  as  far  as  ezpresaons  soehi 
is  tibosft  that  I  have  mentioned*^  are  fbund  in  svsr^  on^  of  our 
Gbspels;  and  if  one  of  them  oi  if  one  mirade  remains,  aoud  must 
ramain,  unimpaired,  this  is  as  good  for  us  and  as  bad  for  you,  as 
if  there  W9i%  a  hnndred.    You  know  aa  well  as  I  what  is  requi^ 
ttte^  befei e  all  the  German  professors  hsrmonwe  in  any  one  thing, 
and  that,  on  many  questions,  it  might  be  easier  for  one  to  bring 
all  the  German  rivers  into  one  bed,  than  all  the  German  profes- 
anrs  to  agree.    And  now  aU  these  theotogical  professors  of  Ger- 
many, that  play  in  all  colors^  and  in  all  other  questions  divei^ge 
towsiida  all  the  thirty-ttwo  points  of  oompsas^  and  aU,  with  perhaps 
nsr  mece  than  one  exoeptiiNi,  united  in  this^  that  if  not  in  four,  at 
least  in  three  Gk>spels»  eyewitnesses  withoiU  deceit,  or  at  le|i8t 
tlieir  neareat  friends,  have  given  acooant  of  Christ's  work  and 
word !    What  shall  we  say  then,  when  we  hear  the  great  mass 
psBttii^  about  the  Gospels,  as  if  they  were  all  syotking  but  ohil< 
dren's  tales  from  ancient  tiaea,.  of  which  no  one  any  longer  knew 
eertainly,  whence  they  came  or  who  invented  them. 

EmU  ta  GS&aWs«.-^Con8ider  besides^  tbat  tU3  idea,  which  is  ex- 
pressed ia  the  wovds  of  Scnpture  "  God  has  appeared  im  flesh,*' 
the  idea  of  a  hinsttan  persoBality,  in  whose  setf^conscioasnesa  di* 
miity  and  huostanity  unite  themselves*  that  this  idea  has  fiist 
oesM  ta  full  consciousness  in  the  haman  race  through  C]urisiian*> 
itf.  Judaism  was  airighted  at  the  preeefaing  of  this  doctrine, 
when  its  sound  was  first  beard,  for  the  distance  between  Qod  and 
man  84)peared  to  them  toe  immenaa;  tbe  heathen  were  aatoaishn 
ed»  ton  they  knew  indeed  of  men,  who  had  raised  tbemscdvea  to 
the  ourda  of  the  gods,  as,  for  example,  a  Hercules,  bat  Bot  of  a 
JDeity,  who  from  oondeseenaiQn  beeame  man.  And  this  moat  pe- 
culiar idea  of  Ghrbtianity,  should  even  this  be  nothing  but  a 
4owe(-gailand«  which  devout  adorers  of  Jesus  had  bung  up  ov^ 
his  beautiful  moral  system  ? 

Chayk^  to  JSnuH-^Bui  why  do  you  ccntend  against  me  also,  as 

*  AU  things  are  eommitted  unto  me  of  my  Father, — 1  am  the  truth, — He 
that  loveth  fitther  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
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if  fOQ  had  to  do  wldy  ivi*  die  inraffioiein  vnaoa  of  Ifae  i 

tnd,thni  bos  die  pleasure  of  ftending  beftm  yoa?    Is  not  a^ 

feaaoQ  that  of  the  entire  cultivated  and  nncnltivated  pieseat? 

Why  do  yoa  nake  me  weaker  than  i  am?    Have  I  not  the  i^ice 

«(  bU  Gennany  lan  aiy  side?    If  pnsiiniptioB  lies  on  eoe  ef  the 

two  sides,  doea  itnsot  lieiafther  on  that  of  the  little  handful,  which, 

aoppo8iti«n  to  the  wMe  mass  of  the  cultivated  and  unonlttvated 

WBtetpoffaiies,  msiatiiai,  that  it  aleae  is  right  ? 

jaNa.^Do  not  lay  hands  upon  the  litHe  band,  ibrit  stands  not 
iqioQ  ^  awm.  reason,  bat  lather  upon  the  wovd  of  Christ  Bmi 
Win  yoa  join  yomself  to  those,  who  ask  not  what  the  best,  bat 
what  tbe  HMSt  say  ?  For  that  you  appear  ts  me  in  fast  too  geed. 
Yoa  trik  of  all  Germany,  hat  you  sp^tk,  as  it  seems  to  me»  only 
fiora  the  Temembianoe,  still  fresh  to  yon,  of  the  crowds  of  these 
that  soniid  the  alami-beU,  who  pressed  to  the  assemblies  and  pio- 
tests,  aad  of  the  daily  renewed  bhats  of  the  trumpeting  angel  in 
the  aewspapera 

Gharies  to  JBrnH^-^Do  yoo  not  also  forget,  that  It  was  thn>agh 
MwrmeD,  teat-makers  and  publicans,  that  the  Joord  oace  eoa- 
Ibandad  the  wisdom  of  the  seribes  ? 

ifiha2.'-^Yott  can  scarcely  say  that  in  earnest,  or  hsrvie  you  fer- 
9itten,  wbat  intervened  between  their  occupation,  as  fisberaHli 
aad  poMicaaSk  and  the  apostolic  office ;  a  great  Pentecost  with 
taaguea  of  ftre ! — "  Bat  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalein,"  theia- 
Toire  not  go  out  as  apostles,  "  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  ffsai 
OB  faigh."  Yes,  if  it  weve  only  children  of  Penleoost,  that  would 
lay  w^  to  the  hearts  of  oar  people,  who  need  so  much  to  be  vs- 
miadivl  of  the  invisible  woild,  the  simple  truths  of  God  and  eter- 
nity, and  of  the  hoUness  of  consdenoe,  how  would  I  then  en- 
treat the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  their  work !  But  have  yon  not 
iBlher  undertaken,  snd  do  not  the  laity,  everywhere  at  present 
andertake  to  decree  and  ballot  upon  doctrines  and  confessions, 
•and  indeed  those  who,  in  matters  of  religion,  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  question  of  Pilate?  And  are  these  laymen  not  only 
hi  theolog/  but  in  the  first  elements  of  religion  and  of  biblical 
knowledge,  those  who  shoold  have  the  decision  on  these  subjects, 
and  not  rather  the  theologians  ?  If  there  be  one,  who  hates  from 
fasB  heart  that  piiestly  pride,  that  will  not  grant  to  the  dvvinely  aa- 
Ugfatened  kyman,  a  voice  in  matters  of  spiritual  experience,  I  am 
hai  God  is  my  witness,  how  ^dly  I  receive  instruction  from 
every  such  layman.  But  there  is  a  laical  self-conceit,  which 
forgets,  that  the  ward  of  God,  like  the  Son  of  God,  has  taken  >ha- 
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man  fonn,  which  must  first  be  understood  correetly  in  a  human 
sense,  if  we  will  not  misunderstand  the  divine  kernel  concealed 
within  it 

EntU  to  Chaarles. — The  strife  between  you  and  us  does  not  in 
fact  concern  the  essential  nature  of  reason ;  at  the  bottom,  that 
which  separates  us,  consists  alone  in  a  different  conviction  of  the 
power  of  sin.  "  The  secret  lies  under  the  splinter/'  says  the  Ara- 
bian, "  The  art  is  only  in  raising  the  splinter."  This  splinter  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  sin.  In  the  Scriptures  every  de- 
claration upon  the  glory  of  reason  is  followed  by  a  *'  butf  and 
this  "  but "  those  of  your  side  do  not  understand  When  Paul 
has  spoken  of  the  inner  light  in  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  there 
follows  directly,  '*hut  they  have  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a 
lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  creator." 
When  John  testifies  that  the  eternal  light  ever  shineth  in  the 
darkness,  it  is  said  directly  after,  ^'but  the  darkness  hath  not  com- 
prehended it"  When  Christ  speaks  of  the  inner  light  that  can 
lighten  the  whole  inner  man,  there  follows  immediately  after  the 
**but"  namely,  that  the  inner  eye  becomes  so  very  easily  an  evil 
eye ;  and  what  then  happens,  when  the  inner  eye  becomes  evil, 
you  can  observe  in  the  outer  eye ;  when  it  is  no  longer  single 
but  becomes  double-sighted,  it  illudes  us  with  mere  phantoms. 
That  was  why  I  said,  you  may  be  ssealous  for  the  glory  of  reason  ^ 
if  you  only  willingly  let  your  reason  be  ruled  and  commanded  by 
the  Scripture. 

Charles  to  EimL — The  truths  then  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  of  a 
providence  over  all  men  and  of  a  retribution,  and  that  morality  in 
which  our  reason  recognizes  its  own  laws,  these  truths  are  then 
after  all  the  property  of  reason  ? 

Emil, — I  maintain  by  no  means,  that  these  truths  do  not  lie  in 
your  reason,  for  if  they  did  not  how  could  they  give  you  satisfac- 
tion in  your  inmost  being?  The  spark  lies  too  in  the  stone,  but 
the  truth  is,  every  wisp  of  straw  does  not  strike  it  out,  but  only 
the  steel. 

Neither  can  the  plant  grow  without  its  own  formkg  principle 
firom  within ;  but  just  as  little,  without  the  warming  and  life- 
giving  sun-beam  from  without  One  may  surely  wonder  what 
an  incapable  child  reason  is,  that  she  has  not  of  herself,  without 
the  Bible,  comprehended  even  the  simplest  truths,  as  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  is  but  one  God — one  God ;  now  what  child  \irould 
not  see,  that  there  can  be  but  one  God?  Thus  you  say,  but,  ye 
>ma8ters  of  wisdom,  when  a  thing  is  done,  says  the  proverb,  e'en 
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the  ample  nnderstflnd  it  Here  too  the  saying  is  trae,  one  drives 
tke  nail  and  the  other  hangs  his  coat  npon  it ;  the  Bible  has  driv- 
ea  the  nail  and  you  have  hnng  the  coat  of  your  wisdom  upon  it. 
How  many  among  the  great  lords  of  the  reason,  in  our  days  think 
of  this,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  nations  that  have  been 
fBQght  by  the  Bible,  on  the  whole  globe,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  not  even  a  single  people  will  be  fonnd  that  beh'eved  in 
one  God  ?  For  in  respect  to  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  foander  of  their  religion  received  this  belief  only 
from  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  as  he  also  called  his  religion 
tlie  religion  ef  Abraham. 

Charles  to  Julius. — Truly,  there  is  a  commotion  in  political 
things  among  the  German  people ;  but  if  the  meaning  of  this 
movement  were  nothing  bnt  this,  that  they  are  going  out  to  seek 
on  earth  the  heavenly  city  of  God,  that  has  been  abandoned, 
then  indeed,  I  say  for  myself,  it  is  a  dear  loaf  of  bread  that  costs 
a  cake.  I  think,  however,  you  have  not  rightly  seen  and  heard : 
"What  one  himself  has  in  mind,  that  is  sounded  by  all  the 
befis."  I  am  convinced,  that  if  our  people  observed  that  it  was 
yoar  design,  to  change  that  God,  to  whom  they  can  pray 
when  in  distress,  for  the  generic  conception  of  the  hnman  race, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  eternity,  for  the  free  citizenship  in 
tine ;  as  soon  as  they  observed  this,  they  would  hang  you  all  at 
ooce  as  traitors.  And  if  yon  have  really  betrayed  the  secret  to 
me,  if  you  make  use  of  the  old  rationalists  only  as  vanguard  of 
jonr  free  corps,  and  if  the  young  theologians,  of  whom  you 
speak,  have  already  sworn  to  your  standard,  although  they  still 
appear  under  qnite  other  colors,  then  do  I  turn  away  with  indigo 
nation  ftom  the  Jesuitical  morality,  which  you  wish  to  exalt  to 
pofwer  in  yonr  new  kingdom  of  humanity.  You  have  not  the 
faee  to  wish  to  revile  before  the  people  the  old  Jesuits  with  their 
raorahty? 

Ekul  to  CKorfef .— ^Yon  give  me  much  to  answer  at  once.  You 
have  called  a  great  leader  to  yonr  assistance  against  me  in  fa- 
vor of  the  voxpopuU,  vox  Dei.  I  will  begin  by  calling  the  same 
leader  to  assistance,  and  that  too  to  give  testimony  against  him- 
self as  against  you :  '*  To  trust  the  momentary  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  regard'as  an  oracle  the  shout  of  the  multitude  upon  that 
winch  delights  them  jnst  in  the  present  hour,  is  folly.  But  that, 
which,  in  a  large  space,  and  through  all  classes,  and  still  more 
thRMigh  a  coarse  of  long  periods,  has  established  itself  in  public 
opinioa,  as  approved  and  without  contradiction  excellent,  let  that 
Vol.  17.  Ho.  14.  21 
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be  earnestly  iDquired  into,  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  let  as  endear- 
our  rather  to  seek  a  worth  in  it,  than  deny  a  worth  to  iU"  Which 
of  us  now  is  the  one,  that  follows  most  that  adviser  in  his  better 
hour,  when  he  speaks  not  as  the  advocate  of  a  party,  but  as  a 
man  of  science  ?  "  That  which  has  approved  itself  through  a  large 
space,  in  all  classes,  and  still  more  through  a  course  of  long  pe- 
riods." When  I  take  the  map  of  Europe  in  my  hand,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  precisely  as  if  your  wisdom  could  boast  of  being 
able  to  abide  even  the  first  proof,  the  last  and  chief  one,  certain- 
ly not 

My  highest  criterion  for  the  spirit  of  different  ages,  I  have  not 
yet  expressed  in  the  words  of  that  writer  of  profane  history ;  it 
is  contained  in  the  words  of  that  historian,  who  beside  the  spirit 
of  the  world  and  its  ages,  has  made  himself  familiar  with  an- 
other spirit :  **  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  the  oracle  of  truth ;  it  is 
in  many  cases  too  the  mouth  of  falsehood,  and  the  oracle  of  de- 
lusion. There  are  predominant  errors  and  predominant  truths, 
and  we  can  receive  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  time ;  there  is  need  of  a  higher  criterion  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other." 

EmU  to  Ckarles. — You  will  also  make  this  requisition  of  him 
who  claims  to  continue  the  building  of  a  house  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  original  architect,  that  at  least  he  do  not  touch  the 
foundations.  You  reject  the  foundations  of  the  reformation. 
What  these  foundations  or  principles  are,  there  is  no  dispute ; 
they  must  without  doubt  be  those  truths,  through  which  it  was 
first  called  forth, — no  authority  but  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ! 
and  no  justification  but  alone  through  faith  in  Christ !  That  these 
are  the  two  fundamental  principles,  from  which  the  reformation 
has  gone  forth,  is  on  no  side  contested.  But  you  do  not  acknow- 
ledge these  principles.  Hence  the  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween your  continuation  in  building  and  ours.  You,  because  the 
Scripture  is  no  longer  your  authority,  wish  to  strike  out  from  the 
confessions  what  stands  in  contradiction  with  your  so-called  com- 
mon sense.  But  those  among  you,  who  still  inconsequently  ap- 
peal to  the  Scriptures  as  authority,  are  without  the  key  to  the 
right  understanding  of  Scripture,  because  justification  through 
faith  in  Christ  is  a  fact  foreign  to  their  inner  being. 

Emil  to  Charles. — However  well  you  mean  with  your  wide  con- 
fessions, an  old  proverb  says :  <*  a  wide  conscience  and  none  at 
all  are  in  the  end  the  same  thing."    And  would  it  be  much  other- 

>  Geryinas,  National  Literature  of  the  Germana,  II.  page  411. 
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wise  in  this  case  ?     A  confession,  which  embraces  peacefully  in 
one  comnmiiion   the  worshippers  of  the  Word,  which  was  from 
etenuty  with  the  Father,  and  those,  to  whom  this  worship  ap* 
pears  as  idolatry  ;  the  deriders  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and 
its  adorers ;  those,  who  stand  upon  the  word  of  man  and  those 
who  stand  upon  the  word  of  God !     Pftrdon  me,  if  I  am  remind- 
ed of  that  ooat  of  arms,  which  was  once  pro|x>8ed  to  a  vain,  new 
iDftde  nobleman, — three  snow -balls  in  hot  water.    Yes,  so  long  as 
it  was  not  yet  awakened  from  its  rest,  the  peace,  that  slept  its 
soft  sleep  with  the  sweet  breath  of  childhood,  in  the  cmdle  of 
the  apostolic  church,  then  the  simple  testimony  might  suffice, 
with  which  they  testified  more  to  themselves  than  to  opponents 
and  enemies,  what  is  the  revolving  point  of  the  inner  life. 

But  when  wide-spreading  error  began  to  disturb  this  sweet 
sleep  of  childhood,  then  also  the  necessity  was  soon  felt  of  add- 
ing to  that  so  simple  primitive  faith,  points  that  were  turned 
against  error  in  its  manifold  forms.  And  now,  after  eighteen 
centuries,  when  so  many  conscious  differences  stand  armed 
gainst  each  other,  can  that  be  the  right  help  to  weaken  all  con- 
trasting colors  into  a  feeble  gray?  Besides,  are  you  the  one,  that 
to-day  would  allow  the  rationalist,  to-morrow  the  Lutheran  ortho- 
dox ;  and  th^  next  day  the  denyer  of  a  self-conscious  God,  to 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  congregation  from  the  same  holy  place  ? 
or  is  here  too  the  concord  to  be  established  by  the  gray  color  of 
the  confession  ?  and  is  the  sermon  and  liturgy  to  be  painted  over 
with  this  peace-bringing  gray  ?  And  is  that  still  FaxUi  ?  You 
know  better  what  faith  is  than  to  be  capable  of  such  an  enthu- 
siasm for  gray  ? 

Gerhard  to  EmiL — What  else  is  said  in  all  that,  than  that  a 
piece  of  armour  like  Dr.  Luther  and  the  rest,  must  aAer  all  go 
to  school  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  quill  ?  And  in  what  do  yon 
think  that  you  are  more  advanced  than  they  ?  What  does  not 
suit  you  in  their  confessions  ?  Perhaps  some  ideas  are  not  split 
sufficiently  hair-fine  for  you ;  a  point  is  not  correctly  placed,  or  a 
dot  is  wanting  over  an  i  ?  For  the  sake  of  such  arts  of  the 
pen  will  yon  look  over  their  shoulders  ?  You  seem  to  me  some- 
timeSy  just  as  much  as  the  Friends  of  light,  quite  to  forget,  that 
it  is  DO  art  to  drive  a  coach  with  other  people's  horses  and  your 
own  whip !  For  the  sake  of  such  trifles  will  you  reject  the  con- 
fessions, assemble  new  councils  and  perplex  the  unlearned  peo- 
ple in  their  faith  ?  That  is  indeed  gathering  the  ashes  and  scat- 
tering the  meaL 
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EffUL — Dear  friend,  moderate  ycHirself.  To  hit,  il  is  necessary 
not  only  to  have  a  sharp  sword,  but  to  see  where  you  strike.  I 
have  not  spoken  about  a  false  point  in  the  confessions  or  a  fail- 
ing dot  over  an  i  I  have  spoken  in  the  first  place  of  theo- 
logical  views  and  definitions  of  certain  truths,  which  it  is  our 
office,  as  theologians,  to  establish,  an  office  enjoined  upon  us  of 
God ;  and  then  of  the  right,  which  the  confessions  themselves 
give  to  you  laymen  as  to  us  theologians,  to  try  them  by  the 
Scriptures. 

*  *  *  But  what,  I  ask,  gives  you  then  the  right,  thus  at 
the  outset,  with  such  confidence,  to  regard  the  confessions  as 
free  from  error,  and  the  men  who  composed  them  as  infallible  ? 
And  will  you  say,  that  you  do  not  do  it  at  the  outset,  but  be* 
cause  you  have  become  certain  by  a  careful  trying  of  their  har- 
mony throughout  with  the  Scriptures  ?  Can  you,  as  protestant, 
dispute  the  possibility,  that  they  could  have  erred,  nay,  that  an- 
other eye  than  yours  can  in  fact  detect  this  and  that  error  ? 

Gerhard — The  conclusion  which  I  make  is  a  quite  simple  one. 
Without  certainty  of  the  pure  doctrine,  no  pure  faith  and  no  pure 
life ;  now  this  certainty  our  private  judgment  will  give  to  us  lay- 
men ten  times  less,  than  that  of  your  theologians.  I  need  theie- 
fore  a  church,  whose  word  I  can  follow,  as  the  child  its  mother^a. 
I  will  not  be  continually  rocked  upon  your  theological  balance- 
board  ;  and  I  know  no  other  way  of  coming  down  from  it  on  to 
the  firm  grcund. 

EmiL — My  design  in  reference  to  you,  believe  me,  extends  to 
nothing  else  than  to  procure  for  your  faith  a  divine  bulwark,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  *'  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty."  Only  he  can  tremble  thus  in  anxiety  before  the  word 
of  man,  who  like  you  has  built  his  faith  upon  the  word  of  maa. 
That  faith  which  no  human  authority  and  no  human  wisdom  has 
built  up,  shall  human  wisdom  be  able  so  soon  to  overrun  ? 

Gerhard. — That  may  be  very  well,  yet  one  does  hastily  what 
he  long  repents.  You  will  at  least  be  obliged  to  grant  me  some 
time,  in  order  to  become  more  agreed  with  myself,  than  I  am  in 
fact  at  present,  whether  my  former  faith  needs  recasting  or  not 
Should  I  find  it  so  you  will  see  me  very  soon  again  at  your  side. 

Ernil  to  Charles, — It  is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  in  what 
theoretical  form,  whether  in  that  of  a  fantastical  dreaming,  or  in 
that  of  common  sense,  the  human  spirit  reacts  against  the  word 
of  revelation ;  where  the  spirit  of  man  no  longer  humbles  itself 
before  the  Spirit  and  word  of  Christ,  but  arrogates  to  itself  the 
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dedsion  npon  them,  there  is  always  rationalism.  Bat  that  mod- 
em rationalism  too,  in  the  form  of  common  sense,  you  must  not 
consider  as  a  phenomenon  so  very  new  and  peculiar  to  Germa- 
ny. As  early  as  Lionis  XIV,  you  can  read  in  contemporary  writ- 
ers, delineations  of  the  Parisian  unbelief  and  scepticism,  in  which 
you  fancy  yourself  transferred  to  the  present^  In  Germany  also, 
hng  before  the  proper  period  of  rationalism,  there  were  at  least 
mdividnal  rationalists  of  this  description ;  and  then  in  England 
rationalism,  nnder  the  name  of  deism,  was  spread  in  extensive 
circles  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  precisely  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  had  obtained  dominion  in  protestant  Germany — just  as  if  there 
bid  been  a  nniversal  miasma  in  that  atmosphere  at  the  end  of 
die  last  century, — it  appeared  also  in  the  protestant  churches, 
of  Scotland,  HoUand  and  France,  and  even  in  Catholicism.  It 
would  then  be  difficult  to  look  upon  it  as  the  child  of  German 
science. 

Emil  to  Charles. — The  fact  is,  that  aside  from  this  or  that  local 
commotion,  and  personal  learned  contest,  this  rationalistic  theol- 
ogy, within  not  more  than  about  one  generation  (from  1770  to 
180d),  without  any  scientific  contest  worthy  of  remark,  and  with- 
out any  counter  revolution,  made  speedy  and  complete  conquest 
of  almost  all  the  church  authorities,  and  almost  all  the  pulpits 
and  lecturing  desks  of  Germany.    I  know  of  only  one  parallel  to 
such  an  unopposed  march  of  victory  into  the  enemy's  country, 
that  of  Napoleon  in  Prassia  in  1806.    And  was  it  not  in  both  cases 
nearly  the   same  cause,  which  made  the  victory  so  easy  to  the 
enemy.     If  you  ha(^a  still  clearer  impression  of  the  almost  total 
snpremacy  of  rationalism  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in 
Germany,  and  not  only  in  Germany,  but,  as  was  said  above,  in 
most  parts  of  the  protestant,  and  even  the  catholic  church,  what 
yon  see  of  newly  awakened  faith,  in  all  confessions,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  must  appear  to  you  much  more  as  a  miracle,  than  what 
it  really  is,  a  sign  of  that  life-renewing  and  renovating  power, 
which  dwells  inextinguishably  in  Christianity. 
EnnL  to  Charles. — For  the  veiled  destiny  of  the  future  no  one 

'  People  talk  only  of  reuon  and  of  good  taste,  of  energy  of  spirit  and  of 
the  adTaotage  of  thoae  wbo  know  how  to  place  themselves  above  the  preju* 
^icea  of  the  education  of  the  society,  in  which  they  are  bom.  Pyrrhonism  is 
in  fashion  in  many  things.  It  is  said  too  that  honesty  of  spirit  consists  in  not 
belieYing  lightly,  in  knowing  how  to  doubt  on  many  occasions. — Lt  Vassovy  De 
kvmtaiU  Rdig.    1686. 
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can  give  security.  I  cannot  therefore  allay  your  apprehensions 
in  this  direction ;  on  the  contrary  I  must  awaken  anew  in  you 
these  apprehensions  in  another  direction.  If  you  find,  and  that 
too  aAer  all  which  has  heen  said  between  us,  the  power  of  the 
times,  that  has  the  promise  of  victory,  still  on  that  side,  where 
the  clamouring  multitude  stands,  then  open  your  eyes  to  know, 
that  far  more  serious  apprehensions  are  brought  home  to  you ! 
The  more  perseveringly  you  despise  the  still  but  living  waters  of 
Siloah,  now  that  they  are  offered  to  you,  the  more  certainly,  be- 
lieve me,  will  your  descendents  be  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a  new  pouring  of  insipid  water.  But  1  wish  that  you  could 
raise  your  eyes  with  me  and  many  others,  to  a  church  of  the 
future,  as  it  has  already  begun  to  build  itself,  in  which  the  truly 
pious  men  among  you,  will  find  that  which  the  better  part  of 
you  has  hitherto  striven  after. 

I  see  much  on  many  sides,  that  permits  us  to  look  to  the  fu< 
tnre  with  a  hoping  spirit  Let  now  a  great  event  seizing  all 
hearts  with  equal  interest,  come  over  the  church  of  the  immediate 
future ;  let,  for  example,  the  hearts  of  men  melt  together  in  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  a  universal  catastrophe,  and  the  man  will  not  be 
wanting,  who  will  speak  out  that  which  is  common  to  all,  in  such 
clearness  and  such  power,  that  a  confession  will  not  need  to  be 
fnadct  but  will  already  exist,  and  the  hearts  of  men  will  assent 
to  it,  as  once  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  without  balloting. 

Ckourles, — That  something  new  and  great  is  preparing  itself  in 
church  and  State,  is  in  all  hearts ;  only  it  appears  to  me  improba- 
ble that  it  will  bear  the  stamp  that  you  think  it  will,  as  I  must 
still  judge,  when  I  see  all  the  religious  striving  of  the  present  time 
tending  towards  another  end. 

Emilr^l  must  reply  to  you,  that  all  religious  striving  tends  to 
this  end  and  to  no  other.  You  yourself  will  not  designate  as  a 
religious  striving,  that  zeal  which  likewise  debates  upon  reli- 
gious questions  at  present,  only  in  order  to  keep  religion,  that  has 
become  a  power  of  the  age,  as  far  away  as  possible ;  but  all 
religious  striving  must  tend  to  that  end.  The  pitiful  issue  of 
those  church-forming  endeavors,  which  rest  upon  another  ground 
than  that  of  biblical  faith,  might  convince  you,  that  now,  as  ever, 
the  church-forming  power  is  not  in  rationalism.  When  the  Eng- 
lish deist  Williams  applied  to  king  Frederick  IL  for  support  for  a 
deistical  church,  projected  by  him,  that  monarch,  who  knew  at 
least  what  others  needed,  gave  the  answer  that  a  church,  which 
needed  the  support  of  potentates  immediately  in  its  beginiUDg, 
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did  not  appear  to  stand  on  firm  footing,  And  ^rinen  Ub  deittical 
£deiid  the  Maiqais  d*Aif  ens  in  Potadam  wished  to  establish  a 
ddstical  farm  of  woiship,  the  same  monaioh  desired  fiist  to  see 
the  list  of  snbscribers  riiown,  for  at  least  ten  years.  Never  and 
ooirhere,  so  far  as  history  reaches  and  giyes  testimony,  has  pure 
ationaliam,  has  ifbligion  having  only  human  reason  for  its  basis* 
dwwn  a  church-forming  power,  not  even  where,  as  in  Knglswt 
end  America,  all  room  was  left  for  it  A  period  of  six  yeaia 
is  the  longest,  that  a  laige  mtionalistio  church  community,  has 
kitherto  been  able  to  survive.^  He  who  understands  the  holy 
woid  religion,  who  is  conscious  what  man  seeks  in  religion  and 
throogh  religion,  communion  with  God,  he  has  no  other  aim,  and 
can  have  no  other  aim,  than  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
And  you  too,  my  friend,  will  attain  to  rest,  only  when  you  rest 
inhim. 


ABTICLE  III. 

THE  AMERICAN  PULPIT,  — ITS  ENDS,  ITS  BIEANS,  AND  ITS 
MOTIVES. 

Bf  B*T.  W.  A  SlawM,  OnMdft,  Mm. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  business  of  preaching  so  arduous, 
or  so  powerful  in  its  effects,  as  in  the  United  States.  We  deal 
with  shrewd,  intelligent  minds,  with  men  who  are  not  to  be  im^ 
posed  upon  by  ceremony,  sophistry,  or  mere  declamation,  with 
thinkers,  free  thinkers  in  a  good  sense  of  the  term,  whose  under* 
standings  however  are  capable  of  being  enlightened,  and  whose 
hearts  can  be  moved  to  noble  impulses,  purposes  and  exertions. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  amiss  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  American  pulpit,^ts  ends,  its  means,  and  its  mo- 
tives. 

Its  ends  are  the  highest  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  man. 

Its  means  are  truth  eloquently  enforced,  or  Christian  eloquence« 

Its  motives  are  to  be  found  in  the  truth,  in  its  author  and  in 
its  objects. 

*  The  ntioottlistie  reli^oiw  loeiety  of  Theophilaiittaropffta  in  Paris  rabMK 
tedfioiDl79&— ISOflL 
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The  fiist  and  last  of  these  topics  will  be  briefly  discnssed,  bat 
more  time  allowed  to  the  consideratioa  of  the  second.. 

We  use  the  word  American,  because  while  most  of  our  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  pulpit  generally,  they  have  reference  emphatical- 
ly, and  some  of  them  almost  exclusively,  to  the  pulpit  in  the  Uni* 
ted  States.  On  such  a  subject,  and  for  such  readers,  when  one 
voluntarily  selects  excellence  of  speedi  for  his  theme,  it  is  not 
necessarily  false  modesty  which  confesses  some  embarrassment. 
But  let  us  bespeak  indulgence,  by  the  remark,  that  opinions  may 
not  be  without  their  value  nor  suggestions  wholly  worthless,  even 
when  practical  skill  is  unable  to  approximate  Uie  ideal  which  it 
conceives  and  attempts  to  shadow.  We  are  also  encouraged  by 
the  thought,  that  those  whom  we  address  have  made  sufficient 
attainments  to  appreciate  the  difficulty*  the  almost  impossibility 
of  speaking  well,  and  because  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
French  rhetorician,  we  know  that  mediocrity  alone  is  severe 
while  genius  like  virtue  is  indulgent  Je  scais  que  la  mediocrity 
seule  est  severe,  et  que  la  genie  est  indulgent  comme  la  vertu.^ 

The  ends  of  the  pulpit  are  the  highest  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  man.  It  is  intended  primarily  to  announce  and  en* 
force  the  doctrines  of  grace.  It  is  the  echo  of  inspiration ;  the 
voice  of  God  which  having  reached  a  human  heart  is  borne  from 
it,  with  all  the  power  of  a  living  experience,  into  the  hearts  of  other 
men. 

The  New  Testament  presupposes,  while  it  declares,  man  fallen. 
It  depicts  human  nature  as  radically  cormpt,  guilty,  disabled,  con- 
demned, momentarily  exposed  to  destruction.  It  describes  and 
presents  a  Saviour,  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,"  abso- 
lute virtue  impersonated,  divinity  incarnate,  humanity  deified. 
It  presents  him  as  man's  brother,  man*s  Lord,  and  man's  redeemer. 
It  presents  him  an  expiatory  victim  for  sin,  Christ  crucified,  dead 
and  buried,  Christ  resurgent,  Christ  ascendant  It  ofiere  spiritual 
resurrection  to  ruined  humanity,  through  simple  faith  in  the  ap- 
pointed redeemer.  This  is  then  the  primary  mission  of  the  pulpit, 
and  of  every  preacher  of  the  Christian  word.  Man  is  lost,  en- 
tirely, eternally,  hopelessly.  Utter  it  from  the  tops  of  the  moan- 
tains,  from  the  deck  of  every  ship,  from  the  watch-towera  of 
Christendom ;  on  the  tomb  of  the  false  prophet,  in  the  sanctua- 
ries of  heathen  abomination  cryvtloud ;  roll  the  heavy  thunders 
of  this  truth  round  the  globe  I  Man  is  saved !  There  is  a  Sa- 
viour.    Salvation,  O  salvation  !  sound  out  the  tidings ;  with  tears 

*■  Panegyric  De  Saint  Loaia  par  la  Cardinal  Manry. 
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and  tendenfifnyw,  with  deaonatnttioQ  and  pnngeaef •  mi  th«  irorid 
to  Christ. 

Bullet  us  nol  suppose  that  the  (mmaiymiasion  of  th^praaeher 
is  bis  only  auBsion*  or  evea  the  most  aidnoBS  psft  of  the  woric 
which  he  is  appointed  to  perform.  Soeiety  is  to  be  regenerated; 
the  imneiise  multitudes  of  spiritually  dead  are  to  be  resuaoilated ; 
ind  fiom  the  moment  when  the  pulsations  of  spiritual  life  begin 
to  he  pereeptible*  they  are  to  be  cherished,  strengthened,  mould* 
ed  into  the  image  of  Christ,  saaotified,  until  the  world  praaeafts 
its  800,000,000  of  men,  women  and  children,  all  disenthralled 
iiom  the  bcmdage  of  evil,  all  enlightened,  all  aspiring  towards  the 
perfeetfton  of  their  bmng;  one  vast  fraternity  of  magnaaimoas, 
Christhke  minds. 

Hence  jfor  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  the  author  of  otv 
religion  instated  churches  which  are  to  be  the  the  nurseries  of 
eicellence  and  the  centres  of  all  good  influences.  Every  churaii 
hss,  or  should  have,  its  divinely  commissioned  leader  whose  offiee 
it  is  to  attempt  the  formation  of  chamcter  after  the  highest  model 
He  is  to  persevere  and  press  on  with  the  noUe  woi^  till  the  im* 
mortal  objects  of  his  cluuge  are  gradually  transfigured,  till  their 
eeoat^ssnoes  shine  with  the  majesty  of  goodness  and  their  spur* 
idial  raiment  becomes  white  as  the  light  The  preaeher  is  in 
this  respect  a  Phidias  who  is  to  conceive,  and,  fimm  stones  taken 
nmgh  out  of  the  quarry,  to  fashion  forms  of  superhuman  dignity 
and  beauty.  He  is  to  smooth  down  the  roughnesses  of  character, 
develop  true  proportions  and  bring  forth  all  possible  expressions  of 
strength  and  loveliness.  He  is  to  improve  now  the  rounding  of  a 
limb,  and  now  the  power  and  grace  of  a  feature,  to  hammer  hens 
and  hammer  there,  year  after  year,  hammer,  hammer,  hammer, 
often  unapproved  and  alone,  till  perchance  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  ancient  sculptor,  jiut  at  the  kut,  he  can  strike  the  rock  and 
fakiil  speak. 

But  his  labors  do  not  end  here.  His  mission  extends  to  the 
community  in  which  he  resides,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world 
He  is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  moral  elevation- of  man. 
Hencse  whatever  subjects  influence  human  improvement  and 
happiness — these  subjects  have  bearings  and  relations  which  da- 
mand  the  attention  of  the  pulpit  Physical  condition,  as  its  health- 
fnlness  is  aflfected  by  obedience  to,  or  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  physical  constitution,  intellectual  symmetry  and  enlargement, 
moml  gruideur  and  beauty,  harmony  of  spirit  with  the  great  cen- 
tral spirit  of  the  uuiverse,  equality,  fraternity  among  men,  bencT- 
alence  and  mutuality  in  social  organisations,  in  one  word  the  just 
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development  and  perfection  of  all  the  hnman  powers ;  eleva- 
ting man  from  selfish  individaality  to  a  state  of  disinterested 
brotherhood  with  his  kind,  from  the  thraldom  of  low  instincts 
and  brutalizing  passions,  to  a  companionship  with  God — ^this  is 
the  province  and  end  of  the  pulpit  It  is  to  regenerate  men,  the 
masses,  all  men ;  to  sanctify,  to  ennoble,  to  make  them  godlike. 

Secondly.  The  means  by  which  this  woric  of  difficulty  may  be 
accomplished,  is  truth  eloquently  enforced,  or  Christian  eloquence. 
Neither  the  sword,  nor  governments,  nor  commercial  intercourse, 
nor  intrigue,  nor  the  hope  of  wealth,  nor  even  education,  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  term,  can  deliver  man  from  the  canker  of 
evil  which  corrodes  him,  and  elevate  his  spirit  to  the  high  rank 
for  which  it  was  originally  created.  Martial  glory,  dazzling 
virtues  grounded  in  selfishness,  splendid  productions  in  literature 
and  art  often  coexist  with  imbruting  sensuality  among  the  re- 
fined, and  with  a  deep  and  universal  conniption  of  the  masses.  This 
remark  is  preeminently  true  of  the  cultivated  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty. A  few  tall  trees  present  the  appearance  of  a  verdant 
forest  in  the  distance;  but  when  you  approach,  the  under- 
growth is  a  dark  mass  of  mildew  and  rottenness,  and  the  verdure 
which  you  admired  is  that  of  the  deadly  Upas,  breathing  destme- 
tion  upon  all  who  seek  repose  beneath  its  shades.  The  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  and  nothing  less,  urged  in  their  simplicity, 
and  in  their  power,  can  rebuild  down-fallen  humanity,  and  make 
it»  according  to  its  original  design,  the  temple  of  an  indwelling 
God. 

It  is  not  however  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  of 
the  manner  of  enforcing  them  that  we  would  now  speak. 

We  have  said  that  the  divinely-appointed  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  proposed  end  is  preaching,  or  Christian  elo- 
quence. But  what  is  eloquence?  How  are  we  to  define  it? 
By  what  marks  shall  we  recognize  its  presence?  On  what  doen 
its  power  depend  ? 

A  good  definition  was  given  by  the  prince  of  Roman  orators, 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago :  Is  enim  est  eloquens 
qui  et  humilia  subtiUter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria  tempe- 
rate potest  dicere,  (Orator  29.)  He  is  the  eloquent  man  who  is 
able  to  speak  upon  small  subjects  wisely,  upon  great  subjects  sub- 
limely, upon  those  of  an  intermediate  character  moderately ;  and, 
.  we  may  add,  upon  all  subjects  properly ;  and  therefore,  especially 
on  those  of  great  importance,  earnestly.  And  what  is  this  when 
applied  to  the  orator,  who  is  always  supposed  to  have  an  object 
to  gain,  but  the  art  of  persuasion  by  discourse. 
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AoooidiDs  to  tins  definitioo,  eloquence  is  not  always  passion, 
nor  always  latiocination ;  nor  always,  though  often,  a  combination 
otbolb.  It  does  not  consist  in  words ;  for  words,  though  its  usual 
medium^  when  too  numerous  or  not  well  chosen,  encumber  and 
nmetimes  destroy  it  It  is  not  poetry ;  for  poetry  is  designed  to 
please,  to  elevate  the  sentiments,  to  influence  the  imagination, 
but  not  often  to  control  the  will.  It  is  not  taste ;  for  the  refine- 
meats  of  literature  sometimes  distract  attention  and  diminish  emo- 
lioD.  Least  of  all  is  it  vociferation ;  for  one  may  have  the  lungs 
of  a  Stentor  and  bellow  like  a  bull,  and  produce  no  more  effect 
opoQ  us  than  the  unmeaning  wind.  Nor  ia  it  gesticulation ;  for 
bodily  exercise,  without  a  forth-going  soul,  profiteth  little.  Rude- 
ness,  vulgarity,  bombast,  rant,  are  always,  among  the  cultivated, 
antagonists  of  it  Nor  dues  pedantry,  nor  extravagance,  nor  a 
kvish  display  of  genius,  nor  anything  but  wisdom  and  sincerity 
produce  conviction.  Logic,  passion,  poetry,  taste,  intonation, 
gesture,  learning  and  genius  are  all  the  tribuianes  of  eloquence, 
bat  they  are  not  it  Eloquence  is  an  outward  manifestation  of 
a  sincere,  earnest  soul,  of  a  soul  deeply  interested  in  some  sub* 
jeet  and  intent  upon  some  ends,  of  a  soul  full  of  truths  and  emo- 
tioBs,  guided  by  the  understanding  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes.  The  wards  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  called  Mving  words.  "  The  wheels  of  the  intellect,"  he  says, 
"  I  admit  them  to  be ;  but  such  as  £zekiel  beheld  iu  the  visions 
of  God  as  he  sat  among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar. 
Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  the  wheels  went,  and  thither 
was  their  spirit  to  go,  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in 
the  wheels." 

The  leading  quality  of  eloquence,  and  that  which  expresses 
its  combined  elements  in  one  word  is/orce.  We  snyjarce,  rath- 
er than  earnestness,  for  while  we  cannot  be  forceful  without  ear- 
nestness, we  may,  through  lack  of  wisdom,  be  earnest  without 
force. 

Let  OS  illustrate  this  quality  by  examples  both  secular  and  sa- 
cred, and  then  show  some  of  the  principles  on  which  it  depends. 

B^^  with  Homer.  The  Liad,  though  an  epic  poem,  is  every 
where  alive  with  omtory.  Its  speeches  are  of  course  the  crea- 
tions of  the  poet,  yet  they  are  unquestionably  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  eloquence,  and  become  realities  to  the  vivid  im- 
agination of  the  blind  old  bard.  They  are  clear,  rapid,  concentra- 
ted, wisely  directed,  irresistible  utterances.  They  burst  out  like 
lava  ifom  a  volcanic  mountain,  pouring  down  in  rivera  of  fire. 
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They  always  bave  an  endi  a  meaoang,  an  olfatt,  and  never  fiw- 

get  that "  a  strait  line  is  the  shortest  distance  betweea  two  points." 
Demosthenes  was  the  very  personiticatioft  of  force.  In  the 
oration  for  the  crown,  which  Bossnet  has  somewhere  prononnced 
the  greatest  work  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  which  Cicero-^ 
after  describing  his  ideal  of  eloquence  to  be  what  no  human  ge- 
nius ever  did  or  ean  attain,  after  denying  that  Crassus  or  Cotla  or 
Hortensius  were  in  this  high  sense  eloquent,  or  even  that  De« 
Qkosthenes  himself,  qui  unus  eminet,  inter  onmes  in  omni  ge- 
nera diceadi,  (Orator  29,)  could  satisfy  his  ears^  ever  desiring 
an  infinite  unreachable  excellence — says,  "  that  in  this  oration 
for  Ctesiphon,  where  the  orator  speaks  of  his  own  deeds» 
councils  and  merits  in  respect  to  the  republic,  the  icUal  is  filled* 
so  that  no  higher  eloquence  can  be  required ;"  in  this  omtion  for 
the  crown,  we  say,  force  is  the  predominatiBg  ^ality.  In  this 
master- piece  of  oratory,  genius  and  judgment,  logic  and  passioiiy 
vehemence  and  self-control,  combine  hke  so  many  diemical  el« 
ements,  to  produce  that  intense  livid  heat,  by  which  rock  is  melt* 
ed  and  iron  is  consumed. 

The  circumstances  were  indeed  unusual,  and  withooi  the  con* 
currence  of  which  Demosthenes,  though  still  perhaps  without  a 
superior,  would  never  have  been  the  Demoethenes  to  whom  elo* 
quence  herself  does  obeisance  as  her  prince.  The  orator,  goad- 
ed by  his  deadly  assailants— his  honor,  pioeperity,  life,  every- 
thing he  had  toiled  for  and  valued  at  stake-^was  excited  to  the 
highest  degree.  As  though  he  had  been  raised  up,  as  an  illaa- 
tration  of  eloquence  for  all  ages,  his  great  powers  were  stimula- 
ted and  concentrated  to  the  production  of  a  speech,  which  for 
two  thousand  years  has  been  considered  a  perfect  model  of  its 
kind.    It  is  force  personified. 

The  same  quality  distinguished  Cicero,  though  in  an  unequal 
degree.  Cicero  was  the  superior  of  Demosthenes  in  general 
learning,  in  philosophy,  and  as  a  great  writer  on  dumeroua  topics, 
and  not  inferior  to  him  in  statesmanship,  nor  in  some  depart- 
ments of  oratory.  Yet  the  strength,  the  majesty,  the  vis  mtiimi, 
the  concentrated  energy  of  the  former  was  rarely  paralleled  by 
the  latter.  Cicero  was  like  the  Amazon,  great  in  ail  its  windings, 
and  on  the  whole  the  broadest,  largest,  mightiest  river  in  the 
world.  But  Demosthenes  was  one  whole  Niagara  whose  awful 
thundering  flood  nothing  could  resist  At  the  same  time  Cicevo 
excelled  most  if  not  all  other  orators  in  those  very  attributes 
which  made  Demosthenes  super-eminent    At  tbe  dose*  of  hie 
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giettt  oratioiis,  he  gathen  his  argoments  and  thonglits  info  one 

mass  which  hy  ardor  of  emotion,  he  kindles  into  a  deTonring 

fbme.    It  'wna  this  intenseness  of /eeling,  especially  in  the  pev»* 

tiSasm,  to  'whic^  he  attributes  principally  his  success.    No  secular 

omtor  ever  surpassed  him  in  pathetic  condnaionfl.    After  him 

ftirtensiiia  pleading  for  t  friend,  feared  to  respond     CatiHne,  so* 

cosed  by  him  in  the  senate  was  struck  dumb.    On  another  oeea^ 

skm  Curio,  attempting  to  answer  him,  suddenly  sat  down,  saying 

that  his  memory  had  been  taken  from  him  by  poison.     Most  of 

his  cases  in  the  forum  were  obtained,  according  to  his  own  ac- 

ooont  of  the  matter,  by  a  kind  of  rhetorical  passion,  preceded  how* 

ever  by  clear  and  conclusive  argument. 

He  secured  them,  he  says,  not  so  much  by  his  genius  as  by  his 
feehaga— hy  grief  in  his  defences,  by  indignation  in  his  accnsap 
tions.  Intense,  though  wisely  directed,  emotion,  magna  vis  ani- 
oi,  a  great  power  of  passion  imflamed  him,  so  that  sometimes  he 
eonld  scarcely  contain  himself.  The  outpourings  of  his  fall  heart 
veie  overwhelming. 

Let  OS  select  a  few  of  the  chiefs  of  omtory  from  another  age 

and  portion  of  the  worid.    There  are  perhaps  no  brighter  namea 

in  the  department  of  secular  eloquence  than  those  which  shone 

in  the  British  senate  during  our  own  revolution.    With  other 

<palities  of  successful  oratory,  it  was  force  which  made  them  pe* 

cfdtariy  eminent    Take  first  Mr.  Pox, — a  man  of  singular  wis* 

dom,  integrity,  and  common  sense,  a  business  man,  a  matter-of^ 

&ct  man,  bis  whole  soul  went  out  after  his  clear  positions  and 

Instorical  demonstrations  and  pressed  them  irresistibly  into  the 

hearer's  heart    "  It  was,"  says  Mr.  Hazlitt, "  to  the  confidence  in- 

^lired  by  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  his  manner,  that  Fox 

was  indebted  for  more  than  half  the  efifect  of  his  speeches. 

Some  others,  (as  Lord  Lansdown  for  instance,)  might  possess 

nearly  as  much  information,  as  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  situation 

and  interests  of  the  country,  but  they  wanted  that  zeal,  that  ani* 

nmlkm,  that  enthusiasm,  that  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 

snbrjeet,  which  removes  all  doubt  or  suspicion  from  the  minds  of 

the  hearers,  and  commends  its  own  warmth  to  every  breast'' 

Some  give  the  palm  of  British  oratory  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Wliat  was  the  secret  of  his  power?  It  was  not  learning,  it  was 
not  imagination,  it  was  not  cunning.  It  was  authority,  it  was  te« 
hemenee,  it  was  an  indomitable  energy  of  purpose  to  cany  his 
points.  With  a  firm  conviction  of  the  proper  ends  to  be  obtained,  he 
ezeseiaed  a  sort  of  magnetie  power  of  determination  to  obtain  them. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  14*  22 
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Barke  was  in  some  respects  a  greater  man  than  Chatham  or 
Fox.  Perhaps  he  had  at  his  command  more  of  the  material  of 
oratory,  than  any  other  English  statesman.  But  there  was  a  want 
of  that  directness,  that  concentration  of  thought,  that  Jire,  which 
is  essential  to  the  highest  efiect  He  was  too  loquacious,  some- 
times too  abstract  and  prosy.  There  is  some  justice,  in  the  satire 
of  Goldsmith,  in  the  Retaliation  :— 

*<  Her*  lies  oar  good  Edmund  wbote  feniui  was  soeb 
We  scarcely  can  praiae  it,  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who  too  deep  for  his  hearers  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  con?incing  while  thej  thought  of  dining." 

Bnrke  however  was  not  only  a  statesman,  a  genius,  a  scholar,  but 
an  orator.  He  did  not  always  like  Chatham  concentrate  all  his 
▼ast  powen  upon  one  point,  and  carry  it  with  the  irresistible 
impetus  of  his  attack.  But  Burke  was  still  among  the  sons  of 
the  mighty.  He  was  a  whole  cloud  of  thunder,  wind  and  rain, 
which  passing  off  with  a  bow  upon  it  left  the  earth  fresh  and 
beautiful,  while  Chatham  was  a  single  bolt  falling  straight  from 
Heaven,  burning,  melting,  shattering  what  it  struck.  It  was  sim- 
ple force  which  gave  the  latter  superiority. 

In  our  own  country,  we  need  but  mention  Patrick  Henry  and 
Fisher  Ames,  as  illustrations  of  the  power  which  earnest  feeling 
combined  with  wisdom  gives  to  speech.  Nor  is  the  greatest  liv« 
ing  orator  an  exception.  With  a  mind  expansive  as  the  globe, 
fertile  as  the  country  whose  constitution  he  defends,  solid  and 
massive  as  the  granite  of  his  native  state,  his  wise  positioDs,  his 
dear  logic,  his  compact  thought,  his  burning  spirit,  manifest  in  the 
eye,  the  cheek,  the  hand,  the  whole  body,  give  to  his  eloquence  a 
power  before  which  enemies  quail,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which  men  sometimes  hold  their  breath,  or  shout  with  involuntary 
applause.  The  leading  characteristic  of  Webstei's  eloquence  is 
fince. 

We  pass  from  secular  oratory  to  the  pulpit  But  here  let  it  be 
premised  that  force  is  not  vehemence  alona  There  is  force  in 
the  still  small  voice  as  well  as  in  the  earthquake.  That  which 
produces  conviction,  that  which  deeply  aflfects  4he  feelings,  that 
which  moves  to  action  partakes  of  this  excellence.  There  is  force 
in  mathematical  demonstrations.  When  Archimedes  proved  that 
the  weight  of  a  solid  body  in  water  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  water  displaced,  and  by  this  means  discovered 
the  amount  of  alloy  which  an  artist  had  fiaudulendy  used  in  mak- 
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ingagDldBii  ciowa  for  kiiig  Hiero,  he  is  taid  to  have  exetaimed 
»9fX4z,  euQtptti^  sach  was  the  pow^  of  the  ooneloskm  upon  htm. 
And  if  any  one  could  prodnoe  in  few  words  a  demoDstratioa  of 
the  soal's  immortality,  which  should  have  all  the  conolosivenese 
of  mathematics,  his  speech  though  bare  of  rhetorical  onuunent, 
though  destitute  of  metaphor  or  imagination,  would  have  greater 
effect  upon  many  minds,  than  all  the  sublimities  of  Milton  oon- 
densed  into  one  paragmph. 

There  is  fiyroe  too  in  beauty,  BSoonKght,  the  music  of  binis» 
the  .£olian-harp,  flowers,  sometimes  impassion  the  souL  Turn 
to  the  closing  lines  of  the  6th  Book  of  the  i£neid,  Where  Vifgil 
in  those  beautiful  elegaic  hexameters,  describes  the  young  Mar> 
eellus,  Augustus'  nephew  and  adopted  son,  moving  mournfully  in 
the  world  of  shades,  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  gloomy  night  around 
hint  What  more  effective  than  where  he  exclaims.  Hen,  mise* 
lande  pner !  si  qua  &ta  aspera  mmpas,  Tu  Maroelins  ens.  Whal 
exquisite  tenderness,  as  father  Anchises  calls  for  handsfhll  of  U* 
lies,  to  strew  aiound  the  unhappy  shade,  and  pay  it  these  sad  of* 
fices  of  respect  and  affection,  though  in  vain.  All  is  gentle,  in* 
tensely  beautiful,  tender,  and  yet  how  overwhdming.  If  Oola- 
ria  fainted  during  the  rehearsal,  and  Viigil  received  a  present, 
amounting  to  seventy-eight  pounds  sterling  a  line,  as  history  re- 
ktes,  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  poet  no  greater  than 
the  surpassing  eloquence  of  this  inimitable  paragraph  desMved 

There  is  indeed  force  in  every  variety  of  wise  and  eamasi 
qpeech.  In  the  great  thoughts  and  rotund  periods  of  Johnson,  in 
the  keen  satires  of  Pope  and  Horace,  in  the  ludicrous  imagina- 
tions of  Don  Quixote,  in  the  cutting  irony  of  Junius,  and  the  sav- 
age humor  of  Dean  Swift. 

We  make  these  remarks  not  only  to  explain  the  nature  otfiree^ 
but  to  prepare  the  mind  to  see  it  exemplified  in  its  tendar  as  well 
as  in  its  more  majestic  forms,  in  the  Christian  pulpit  Christiaa 
oratory  demands  its  sons  of  consolation  as  well  as  its  sons  of  thun* 
der.  Pathos  and  unction,  so  rarely  seen  or  required  in  the  senate, 
have  their  proper  throne,  in  the  sacred  desk.  The  Christian  religion 
is  characterized  less  by  vehemence  than  by  tenderness.  It  i^peals 
indeed  to  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  affi>rds  opp<»- 
tnnity  for  cool  statement  and  reasoning,  for  awful  sublimities,  for 
gorgeous  descriptions,  for  utterances  of  chilling  horror ;  it  does  not 
fiorbid  sometimes  a  chastened  wit,  but  its  favorite  theme  is  "  that 
dear  hlooA  for  sinners  spilt,  which  shows  my  sin  in  all  its  guilt" 
This  is  the  key  uc^te  of  that  holy  psalm  which,  sweet  as  the  harps 
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af  faigelti  more  softly  aad  than  the  diige  of  Mozart,  is  to  be  Boond* 
cdi  out  ficm  Calvary's  cross  thioagh  all  the  world. 

Among  distinguished  preachers,  the  French,  and  those  chiefly 
m  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  have  paid  most  attention  to  oratory. 
Bossuet,  Massilon  and  Boaidakme  were  justly  considersd  by  their 
eoutttrymen  the  most  eloquent  men  of  their  times.  They  are  the 
ioiinders  of  what  may  be  called  the  French  school  of  oratory,  a 
school  of  great  excellences  thoifgh  great  defects.  They  were  all 
court  pieacheni.  Catholics,  Frenchman,  and  not  safe  models  for 
Uie  protestant  American  pulpit.  Fanciful  interpretations  of  Scrip 
tore,  deckmation,  artificialness,  excessive  flattery  are  their  promi- 
nent faults.  But  they  were  all  great  preachers.  They  made 
powerful  exhibitions  of  the  majesty  and  awfuhiess  of  God,  they 
anardied  and  harrowed  the  guilty  conscience,  they  struck  the  deli- 
cate cords  of  tenderness  and  produced  showers  of  tears. 

The  arrangement  of  their  thoughts  is  dear,  explicit  and  fall 
without  redundance.  There  is  beautiful  completeness  in  their 
discoufses»  and  often  bursts  of  emotion  in  the  climaxes  which 
have  rarely  been  imitated.  They  had  the  courage  and  the  sensi* 
tiveoess» — and  the  French  mind  allowed  itr^to  give  themselves 
up  to  theif  emotions,  and  reproduce  their  own  strong  feelings  in 
their  audiences.  The  matter  and  structure  of  their  sermons,  the 
nwuuier  of  delivery  which  was  mostly  memoriter,  and  the  physical 
temperament  of  both  speakers  and  hearers,  was  adapted  to  power- 
fill  eiect.  Voltaire  frequently  attended  the  preaching  of  Bos- 
suet,  and  from  that  snarling  infidel  was  extorted  the  testimony, 
that  among  all  the  elegant  writers  of  the  age,  Bossuet  was  the 
only  eloquent  man.  Most  critics  will  be  disposed  to  acknowledge 
that  his  immediate  successors,  Bourdaloue  and  Massilon,  were 
searoely  his  inferiors. 

The  protestant  Saiirin  was  less  learned,  less  artificial  more 
canslsas  and  inelegant,  but  not  less  effective.  His  discourses  are 
tflsrents  of  fire,  and  their  immediate  influence  was  often  equal  to 
their  oharactsr.  He  may  be  profitably  studied,  but  not  safely  imi- 
tated. His  sermons  show  the  power  of  intense  emotion*  in  pio- 
dneing  its  desired  effects. 

The  English  sermonizers  have  rarely  been  distingutsbed  for 
the  highest  eloquence.  Banow  is  a  mine  of  rich  thought,  all  gold 
and  preoious  stones.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  wilderness  of  sweeta. 
Howe  was  serious  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  Tillotson  wise, 
elegant,  but  cold  Baxter  was  heart-searching,  pungent,  and  some- 
times  pathetic    But  all  of  them«  except  perhaps  the  last,  were 
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deficient  in  oneness  and  concentration,  and  still  more  in  self* 
aibandonnient  to  the  great  emotions  which  the  tender  or  awftil 
themes  of  the  New  Testament  are  calculated  to  inspire.  Old 
John  Bnnyan  with  his  comparatiTe  ignorance,  his  colloquialisms, 
and  violations  of  taste,  in  trae  oratorical  fire,  was  more  efiective 
ftan  either  of  them. 

Whitefield  belonged  to  two  continents.  He  had  a  deep  ex- 
perimental perception  of  gospel  tmth,  and  an  almost  infinite  sense 
of  its  importance.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  English  and 
American  churches,  reposing  on  the  pillows  of  a  dead  orthodoxy, 
or  in  the  freezing  slumbers  of  a  delusive  Arminianism.  The 
doctrines  of  regeneration,  and  justification  by  faith  alone  had  to  a 
great  extent  faded  out  of  riew.  He  looked  upon  our  congrega* 
tions  as  in  immediate,  fearful  danger.  He  looked  upon  the  cross 
of  Christ  as  the  only  refuge.  He  felt  the  great  truths  of  our  reU* 
gion,  as  almost  no  other  man  ever  did.  To  him  they  were  an 
ever  present  reality.  He  thought  himself  raised  up  to  enforce 
them ;  they  were  as  a  fire  in  his  bones  till  he  spoke.  With  great 
majesty  and  persuasiveness,  he  went  forth  as  a  divinely  oommis* 
rioned  messenger  to  announce  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  God.  At 
one  moment  he  stands  by  the  roaring  flames  of  hell  and  cries, 
Flee,  flee,  flee  O  sinner,  flee !  at  another  by  the  cross,  crying, 
Come,  come,  come  poor  sinner,  come !  He  united  the  courage, 
the  judgment,  and  the  passions  essential  to  a  perfect  popular  ora* 
tor,  and  by  a  complete  self-abandonment  to  his  work,  and  to  its 
appropriate  emotions,  he  became  the  most  efiective  of  preachers. 

Our  own  great  Edwards  was  eloquent,  but  in  a  different  way. 
Ss  mind  was  of  crystal  clearness,  acute,  logical,  ratioeinative, 
aident.  His  convictions  of  truth  were  as  decided  as  Whitefield'a 
He  was  more  solid,  if  possible  more  solemn,  soul-searching,  and 
soberly  earnest  But  he  had  not  that  power  of  appeaUng  to  all 
the  passions  of  men  in  popular  address.  He  wrote  his  sermons 
and  confined  himself  to  his  notes.  But  he  went  on  uncovering 
men's  hearts,  bringing  out  evil  from  the  deepest  recesses ;  exhibit- 
ing the  hideousness  of  sin  in  the  magnifying  glass  of  truth ;  arrest- 
ing the  guilty  and  arraying  them  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ ;  painting  heaven  above  and  hell  burning  beneath,  and 
wretched  sinners  suspended  by  a  hair  over  its  horron ;  till  a  whole 
asMmblyon  one  occasion  rose  and  stood  pale  and  trembling, 
Kady  to  exclaim,  where,  O  where  shall  guilty  souls  find  refuge ! 

We  have  not  time  to  proceed  further  in  our  illustrations  of 
ixcc,  or  the  powef  of  real,  unafifected,  heartfelt  but  wisely  man- 
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aged  earnestness.    We  see  that  it  is  the  seal  of  eioqueneei  a«d 
aore  now  prepared  to  inquire  more  particnlarly  on  what  it  depends. 
It  depends  first,  and  as  a  prerequisite,  especially  in  this  ooiin* 
tiy,  upon  a  well  trained  and  well  disciplined  mind    Natwal  ge* 
nias,  without  cultiTation,  will  sometimes,  under  &vovable  ciretuttp 
stances,  produce  a  powerful  effect.    We  see  it  in  stump  omtois, 
daring  the  canvass  of  an  exciting  election.    We  have  felt  it  in 
tte  pubGe  confessions  of  many  a  recovered  drankaxd,  wko  from 
his  own  melancholy  experience,  narrates  the  woes  of  them  who 
''tarry  long  at  the  wine."    The  outcry  of  real  distress  is  always 
eloquent;  so  is  the  burst  of  unfeigned  joy;  so  is  the  anthem  of 
salvation  shouted  by  the  young  convert    But  we  should  remem« 
ha,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  occasional  outpouring  of  emotions,  on 
aome  otte  subject  that  the  pulpit  and  especially  the  American  pul« 
pit  demands.    It  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  wise  and  earnest  speech* 
a  whole  Ufh  cf  oratory,  an  amount  of  literary  labor  paralleled  in  no 
other  profession.     Critics  express  amazement  at  the  mental  fer« 
tflity  of  Walter  Scott,  but  every  clergymen  who  composes  his  two 
ftili  secmotts  a  week,  writes  sufficient  for  five  or  six  modemle 
sized  octavos  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  enoagh  for  a  ccnside* 
mble  llbmry  during  his  ministry.    It  is  troe  that  few  men  aocom* 
plish  so  mneh;  for  they  find  it  impossible.    They  resovt  to  ex- 
<^ianges,  to  extempore,  or  to  premeditated  but  unwritten  dis- 
courses, or  to  a  repetition  of  some  of  their  best  sermons.     But 
with  these  alleviations,  the  amount  of  labor  requisite  to  pr^mM 
fot  the  American  pulpit,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pafitoral 
and  miscellaneous  duties  of  the  minister,  is  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it    Now  a  mind  of  moderata  capaci- 
lies,  and  imperfect  cultivation,  with  sincere  piety  and  apoelolic 
seal,  can  produce  a  few  valuable  not  to  say  brilUani  discourses. 
But  afler  a  few  Sabbaths,  certainly  after  a  few  months  or  years* 
when  by  frequent  repetition,  the  fire  of  one's  eloquent  thoughts 
has  perished,  his  performances  become  necessarily  flats  atenlo 
and  unprofitable.    The  preacher  to  sustain  himself  must  be  oon* 
stantiy  presenting  truth  in  new  relations,  with  new  forms  of 
speech,  and  with  fresh  emotions.    Difficile  est  propriecoaununia 
dioere  says  a  Roman  critic,  (Ars  Foetica  128).    But  to  apeak 
well  on  common  topics,  on  the  same  reitented  themea,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  the  minister's  life.    To  do  this  ho  must  have  a  naind 
disciplined  to  investigation,  and  fiiraished  with  materiala  of 
thought    Without  it  a  man  can  no  more  make  good  aermoDs, 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  timn  he  can  make  woBld& 
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Even  wkik  k»  he  Moy  fiul*  hat  withont  it,  failure  is  tuiavoidable. 
Bonember  ha  is  to  speak  to  the  same  ooDgregatioos^  to  intelli* 
gal,  shiewd,  UnakiBg  New  £iiglaoden»  to  the  vigorous*  mascu* 
fiae  infeaHecta  of  lepuUican,  opinionative  Americans ;  he  is  to 
ipeak  on  aafageots  irith  which  many  of  them  have  been  familiar 
fam  ihor  eUldhood,  which  they  have  heard  not  merely  once  or 
twice,  bal«-4n  reapeot  to  those  who  sit  under  the  same  preacher» 
ai  is  sometinies  the  case,  half  a  centuty,— thousands  of  timea 
Eb  who  oonU  ludfoiinly  speak  well,  under  such  circumstances, 
vithoot  cahivatioB  must  be  more  than  man. 

Nor  caA  a  mind  amtimie  well  furnished  without  continued  study* 
Our  ooUegiate  and  theological  courses  are  perhaps  sufficient,  by 
vay  of  piofessional  preparation.  But  in  them  we  attain  only  the 
ndknaBts.  Oar  early  acquisitions  are  our  capital  which  must  be 
CDBBlaatly  increased  lo  meet  increasing  wants.  Whoever  expends 
i^»a  it,  in  neglect  of  all  accomuhuion,  will  soon  become  an  intei- 
lednai  baaksopt  And  here  with  all  deference  we  would  start 
sa  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  mania  in  our  con* 
gRgalioaafimr  young  ministers?  Whyare  so  many  old  men  tom- 
sA  oat  of  their  pnlpits,  to  get  their  living  by  the  road-side,  or  even 
notget  it  in  their  piofession  at  all?  Is  it  because  they  have  less 
sqieriettee,  lees  wisdom,  less  piety»  less  information  than  their 
ysunger  bfetkrea?  Certainly,  no/  Is  it  because,  as  Sampson 
isst  his  atrength  with  his  hair,  men  lose  their  power  of  efficient 
speeeh,  as  their  locks  iali  oC  or  begin  to  change  their  color? 
Why  who  is  the  genius  of  eloquence  in  Homer  ?  It  is  not  the 
Pyliaa  saget  the  patriareh  of  three  generations — 

**  Experienced  Nestor,  in  persnuion  skiHed, 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distilled.'* 

Who  is  the  "old  man  eloquent"  of  the  American  congress? 
Who  bat  a  statesman  of  almost  four  score — a  man  who  if  he  had 
been  the  pastor  of  a  country  church,  ought  according  to  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things  to  have  been  superanuated  and  laid  aside 
twenty  years  ago.  The  stars  both  of  the  American  and  British 
fen^t^ff  are  nearly  all  venerable  for  years.  And  no  person  has 
yet  been  thought  worthy  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  responsible  office  in  the  world,  till  he  had  attained  the 
experience  of  an  aged  man.  Why  then  this  general  desire  to  ex- 
change aid  men  for  young  ones  in  the  pulpit  ?  Among  other  rea- 
sons may  not  thia  be  one  ?  Amidst  the  labors  of  the  ministerial 
pnnfeasion^  ia  the  constant  interruptions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  in 
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the  severe  draughts  which  are  continually  made  upon  die  pastoi's 
spirits,  is  not  study  too  much  neglected?    Ate  not  "the  old  ac- 
quaintances," if  we  may  whisper  such  a  questicm  among  minislen» 
too  often  bionght  forward  ?    "  The  barrel "  too  often  upturned  ?•— 
the  yellow,  blotted  mannscript  too  frequently  exposed?    Or  are 
not  the  same  generalities,  though  on  fresh  paper,  too  often  re* 
peated.    We  know  the  ready  apology,  and  it  has  weight    In  the 
multiplicity  and  pressure  of  duties,  there  is  not  time  for  study. 
But  may  we  not  as  well  reverse  the  position  and  say,  in  Ae  aXm- 
kite  necessity  for  study,  there  is  not  lime  for  so  many  miscella* 
neous  avocations?    Why  should  study  so  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess be  placed  last  in  the    catalogue  of  our   employments? 
Ought  not  this  to  be  a  fixed  principle  with  every  settled  clergy* 
men,  that  the  most  sacred  purpose  for  which  time  is  given,  next 
to  actual  preaching  and  the  cure  of  souls,  is  aUidy  ?    *'  Give  thy* 
self  to  reading,"  said  Paul  to  Timothy.    "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that 
is  in  thee.    Meditate  upon  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  alL"     We  do  seriously 
advise  every  young  minister,  if  he  would  give  the  pulpit  its  true 
power,  if  he  even  desires  to  retain  his  situation,  to  let  e^idy  be  the 
last  duty  which  he  neglects.    In  addition  to  some  general  know* 
ledge  of  the  current  literature,  by  which  he  acquires  a  perception 
ct  present  modes  of  thought,  and  the  condition  of  the  popular 
mind,  let  him  discipline  his  powers  oecasionally  at  least,  if  not  by 
mathematical  demonstmtions,  by  the  close  study  of  suoh  woiln 
as  Butler's  Analogy  and  Edwards  on  the  Will,  by  reading  the 
magnificent  prose  and  poetry  of  Milton,  by  attention  to  such  de- 
lineations of  character  as  are  found  in  Othello  and  Macbeth.    Let 
him  also  give  some  attention  to  the  ancient  classics,  to  those  im* 
mortal  works  which  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  models 
of  good  composition.    Let  him  be  as  deeply  read  as  possible  in 
theology  and  in  theological  and  general  history.  Above  all,  let  him 
meditate  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  catch  the  spirit  of  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel,  and  rise  to  the  sublimities  of  those  grand  old 
prophets  whose  anthems  resound  like  the  sea.    The  New  Testa- 
ment will 'be  the  source  of  his  authority,  the  chief  fountain  of  his 
eloquence.    The  masters  of  Christian  oratory  are  Fftnl  and  John, 
and — ^bowing  reverentially  at  the  name,— Jesus.    "Never  man 
spake  like  this  man." 

Study  is  both  general  and  particular.  We  have  spoken  o£  it 
general^,  though  only  in  reference  to  eloquence.  Bat  there  is  a 
particular  study  which  each  particular  sermon  requires.     «'  There 
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ve,"  flvys  Bfr.  Shctidm,  "•  few  leading  thoughts  on  every  iniIh 
jeet,  and  he  llHit  wtl  ehain  his  mind  to  the  work  may  detect  aud 
Wig  them  oat"  It  is  this  chaining  of  the  mind,  in  each  succes* 
Hfe  pvepamtioD,  wMeh  brings  up  the  troth  that  is  to  be  urged, 
mnes  and  iB^ames  the  spirit,  and  fits  it  for  a  powerful  utterance. 
With  this  goDeral  training  and  particular  study,  the  orator  is 
yicpaied  fat  composition. 

Force  depends,  seeondly,  upon  a  clear  perception  and  exhibi* 
lion  of  one's  wlM>le  subject  The  attainment  of  this  clearness  is 
often  the  most  diffienh  part  of  the  speaker's  work.  Bnt  previous 
tnaoing  io  the  severer  studies,  with  some  attention  to  the  best 
dietorieal  canons,  combined  with  pmctical  experience,  will  con- 
itatly  dinmiish  the  task  which  the  nucoltivated  find  it  impossible 
Is  perform.  A  steady  eontemphition  of  the  materia!  to  be  arranged, 
with  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  will  then  prepare  the  mind, 
— fike  a  general  bora  to  command,  whose  word  brings  every  sol* 
dier  to  his  plaoe,-*4o  collect  the  thoughts,  and  arrange  them  in 
tkeir  appropriate  divisions  and  ranks. 

dear  anrangement  is  among  the  essentials  of  good  omtory. 
One  secret  of  the  unequalled  power  of  a  certain  most  eminent 
jnisl,  ooosastB  in  the  transparency,  fulness  and  precision  with 
which  he  states  his  ease.  "  There  is  no  better  way,"  says  Mr. 
Baxter  (Reformed  Pastor),  **  to  make  a  good  cause  prevail,  than 
to  make  it  as  phrin  and  as  thoronghly  understood  as  we  can.*' 
ind  says  Fenelon,  **  the  best  way  of  proving  the  truth  of  religion, 
is  to  explain  itytiid^,"  (Fenelon's  Dialogues). 

With  ^ear  statements  the  doctrines  of  a  discourse  are  to  be 
osmmended  by  illnstmtion  and  sustained  by  arguments.  Apt  tU 
histiation  ittnaiaos,  vivifies,  magnifies  truth.  The  mind  is 
pleased  by  it,  and  detained  in  contemplation  of  the  sentiment  ad* 
vaaced,  till  a  corresponding  emotion  is  enkindled.  But  our  prin- 
cipal dependence  in  confirming  truth  must  be  upon  sound  and 
ooovincuigtvoftMU,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things  and  the  word 
of  God.  By  these  the  understanding  is  satisfied,  the  intellect  yields 
assent,  cnvilling  scepticism,  so  natuml  to  the  human  mind,  is  si* 
leneed,  laith  is  strmigthened,  and  that  restraint  which  a  wise  man 
keeps  upon  his  feelings  till  troth  has  been  demonstrated,  is  re* 
moved. 

In  no  country  is  the  demand  for  argument  more  imperious  than 
in  this.  We  are  a  questioning,  discussing,  signing  people.  This 
^spositioR  is  oar  birthright  It  rans  in  the  Saxon  blood.  It  has 
bees  iosteied  by  the  Beformation,  and  by  its  admowledged  rights 
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of  private  judgment  The  old  puritan  was  a  Imng  book  of  logie. 
His  indomitable  wiii  ooold  be  swayed  only  by  reasonings.  He 
submitted  to  God,  but  acknowledged  nothing  to  be  of  divine  au- 
thority till  it  was  demonstrated  to  be  such  from  the  unquestioned 
principles  of  things,  or  "cleared"  to  him  out  of  the  Scripturas. 
Argument  also  was  both  the  parent  and  the  child  of  the  revolu- 
tiou;  nor  can  the  great  idea  of  American  republicanism-— libertf 
regulated  by  just  law— be  sustained  without  it  With  us,  aU  are 
readers,  all  are  law-makers,  all  are  voters ;  independent  judgment^ 
independent  accountability,  is  the  great  doctrine  of  protestantism 
and  Americanism.  Our  people  are  educated  to  discussion.  It  is 
as  natural  to  them  as  their  breath ;  and  whoever,  in  this  oouutry, 
announces  God's  messages  nnsustained  by  their  appropriate  rear 
sonings,  as  far  as  any  powerful  influence  over  the  intellectual 
classes,  or  over  the  mass  of  our  strong-minded  yeomanry  is  coa- 
oerned,  speaks  to  the  wind. 

In  any  attempt,  then,  to  enforce  divine  truth,  it  is  the  preaches 
business,  first  to  convince  the  understanding.  Error  must  be  op- 
posed, its  walls  must  be  assailed  and  shattered  by  the  hard- 
headed  battering  rams  of  logic.  Sound  doctrine  must  be  pre- 
sented,  shown  up,  proved.  The  reasoner  must  be  reascmed  down, 
the  aiguer  must  be  out-argued,  the  questioner  mightily  oonvinced, 
and  the  caviller  silenced. 

But  here  force  requires  condensation  and  concentration.    Two 
or  three  invincible  arguments  clearly,  fully  stated,  without  redun- 
dance of  detail  or  of  qualification,  and  expressed  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  will  complete  the  work  of  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  a  popular  audience,  better  than  long-continued  processes,  or  in- 
numerable feebler  proofs.     Whatever  force  there  may  be,  over 
here  and  there  a  highly  disciplined  mind,  in  conclusions  arrived  at, 
after  wearisome  and  tortuous  wanderings  through  the  labyrinths 
of  a  thoroughly  metaphysical  discourse,  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  neither  be  edified  nor  convinced.    They  must  have  aigameat» 
but  it  must  be  clear,  invincible,  and  so  brief,  that  the  media  of 
piDof  can  be  seen  from  beginning  to  end,  and  recollected.    This  is 
the  preaching  which  captures  the  strong  common-sense  intellect 
of  an  American,  and  prepares  the  way  for  those  efiects  which, 
based  on  solid  and  well  remembered  argument,  rouses  to  actioci. 
the  powerful  energies  of  his  mind. 

Next  to  argument  comes  peusion.  From  the  cooler  region  of  the 
understanding  we  descend  to  the  heart  and  by  metaphor,  by  im- 
agination, by  emotion,  we  kindle  our  foregoing  logic  into  a  flaniie. 
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When  the  mftdiineiy  and  everjUtang  else  is  in  readiness,  the 
steam,  which  has  been  gradually  rising  and  condensing,  is  made 
k>  press  npon  the  wheels  of  diseonrse  and  set  it  in  rapid  motion. 
Bat  here  there  is  a  point  to  be  reached,  there  is  an  end  to  be  ob- 
tuned.  The  mastery  of  one^s  whole  subject  implies  the  dearest 
perception  of  this  end,  a  fnll  vision  of  the  slopping  place  to  be 
aimed  at,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  moment  in  which  it  is  reached. 

Perfaape  popular  speakers  (and  the  remaric  applies  to  all  parts 
of  a  discourse)  fail  nowhere  more  frequently  tlmn  here.  They 
sometimes  neither  see  the  thing  to  be  done,  nor  know  when  it  is 
aooomplished.  They  begin  before  they  have  studied  the  subjeot 
ikrm^  They  talk  and  talk  on ;  and  when  the  first  hour  is  oatt 
they  may  just  as  well  talk  through  the  second.  They  have  proved 
nothing,  have  come  to  no  result,  have  made  no  progress.  Like  a 
bewildered  guide,  they  go  round  and  round  through  the  woods, 
and  at  length  leave  their  audience  in  the  swamps,  or  come  out 
where  they  entered.  If  such  oratory  is  ever  entertaining,  it  is 
never  forceful  or  efiective.  We  should  never  commence  our 
joamey  till  we  know  where  we  are  going  to.  Let  the  exordium 
and  peroration  of  a  discourse  stand  over  against  each  other  like 
die  two  continents  at  Beering's  Straits,  with  one  or  both  of  which 
always  in  sight;  while  you  cross  as  soon  as  practicable  the  inter- 
mediate sea  of  discussion,  and  complete  the  rojnge. 

With  this  clear  peieeption  of  the  whole  subject,  force  requires 
a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  with  corresponding  self-foigetfnl- 
neaa  and  abandonment  to  its  power.  He  who  attempts  eloquence 
fiv  tke  sake  of  bemg  eloquent,  or  securing  a  reputation  for  oratory, 
or  gaining  applause,  may  be  sure  of  failure  and  of  deserved  con- 
tempi.  Let  no  man  speak  till  he  has  something  to  say.  We 
must  have  a  subject,  and  deeply  feel  our  subject,  and  try  to  im- 
press not  ourselves  but  our  subject  upon  our  hearers.  Even  the 
slage-player  must  enter,  for  the  time  being,  into  the  character  he 
assumes.  He  must  be  frenzied  Lear,  maddened  by  the  ingrati- 
tnde  of  his  daughters ;  or  thoughtful  Hamlet,  shaken  in  spirit  by 
Ms  mother's  crime  and  troubled  by  his  fathers  ghost  We  must 
smeeiely  feel  what  we  say,  and  never  think  to  excite  emotions  in 
otb^  which  we  do  not  expefience  ourselves.  "  Si  vis  me  flere," 
saya  Horace,  "dolendum  est  primnm  ipsitibi;  tunctuamein- 
fortnnin  laedent,  Telephe  vel  Peleu :  male  si  njandata  loqueris 
ant  domoutabo  ant  ridebo  (An  Poet  102 — 105) — If  you  wish  me 
to  weep,  you  must  weep  first  yourself;  then  will  your  misfortunes 
giieve  me,  O  Tel^hns  or  P^eos ;  but  if  you  speak  badly  things 
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eomoMUKled  or  on  c(»naii89ioo»  I  rixaH  eitlMr  deep  or  iaan^" 
It  is  this  speaking  on  oommisfiioo,  speaking  for  hirsi  or  becanae 
one  must,  partieularly  for  peisoaal  display,  speaking  on  rabjecls 
ia  whioh  the  woald'be  orator  feels  no  real  interest,  that  prodnoea 
so  much  fustian  and  ineffioient  declamation :  Fartnriunt  mentsSi 
BBscetur  ridieolus  mus. 

We  do  not  say  that  an  ambitions  man  may  never  become  elo* 
fuent.  Ambitioa  may  stimulate  to  prepamtion,  and  sametimea 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  great  efforts.  Bat  ve  do  say  that  eow- 
seiousness  of  admiration,  a  desire  to  obtain  applause  rather  tba» 
a  verdict*  even  the  idea  of  an  audience  present  to  witness  aa  eac- 
bihition,  pamlyzes  eloquence.  Any  self-cottScionsDess  in  the  aet  of 
ntterance  is  always  painful  to  the  sincere^  Hence  that  shrinking 
anddistress  of  mind  which  the  sensitive  preacher  experiencea« 
when  he  knows  that  some  person,  whose  opinicm  he  values,  haa 
eome  to  meeting  just  to  hear  him  preach.  He  can  preach  to  men* 
bat  he  cannot  preach  before  them.  If  the  idea  of  a  spectator  be* 
iag  present,  to  hear  in  oold  blood  and  to  criticise,  cannot  be  over- 
come, the  (teacher  always  falls  below  himself  It  is  a  thousand 
limes  easier  to  address  one's  enemies,  in  direct  opposition,  than  la 
perform  before  one's  friends,  who  come  simply  to  observe  the  per* 
iennance.  Self,  for  the  time  being,  nuist  be  annihilated ;  and  the 
circumstances,  the  occasion,  the  subject,  fill  the  sooL  Otherwiae 
the  attention  of  the  speaker  is  divided,  and  his  emotion^aencbed. 
His  words  descend  upon  an  audience  like  shot  without  powdery 
with  a  great  pattering,  but  with  little  ezecutiott. 

In  the  FhihppicB,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have 
remembered  tluit  such  a  man  <u  Demosthenes  ever  lived,  much 
less  that  this  same  was  the  prince  of  ail  omtors  of  the  world.  la 
reading  those  magnificent  productions,  the  mind  is  filled  with 
Athens,  with  Philip,  with  the  coming  fiood  of  war,  with  the  apa* 
thy  and  danger  of  its  now  e&mina&  victims.  We  dmw  the 
sword,  we  rouse  all  Greece,  we  rash  out  to  meet  the  Macedoniaa 
and  conquer  or  die. 

In  the  splendid  orations  of  his  known  rival,  we  are  intereatedt 
(farmed,  enraptured.  But  we  too  rarely  lose  sight  of  the  maa. 
The  speaker  revels  in  the  delights  of  his  own  eloqueoee.  He 
seems  often  to  be  saying,  as  he  lays  his  hand  gracefully  upon  hie 
heart, "  here  you  see — quod  nihil  est  aliud  eloqaentia  ipsa^-nolh* 
ing  less  than  eloquence  herself." 

Sober t  Hall  may  have  been  constitutiooally  ambitioaa  Bui 
by   self-diseipline  and  by  the  power  with  whiah  his  gigantie 
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JateUect  grappled  an  impartant  trath,  Robert  Hall  beoflw  die* 
tingQished  for  the  manifest  absorption  of  self  in  tbe  gieatneM  of 
his  sofajeeta.  And  this  was  one  seorat  of  his  power.  It  was  not 
ao  moch  the  dissenting  minister  of  Cambridge  that  Biongham 
and  JeflOfies  ran  to  hear,  as  it  was  truth  itself,  moviag  in  measnrsd 
cadeDcea,  with  irresistible  cc^ncy  of  argument,  authority  and 
MDOtion,  light  onward  to  its  results. 

The  importanee  of  this  self-forgetfulness  is  proportionable  to 
the'dignity  of  the  subfect  The  themes  of  the  pulpit  are  the 
BMSt  yast,  the  most  awful  ever  addressed  to  mao*  Henoe  ap» 
parent  self-consciousness  in  the  preacher  betrays  insincerity,  and 
is  abeolntely  intolerable. 

Too  much,  we  are  aware,  is  expected  of  the  sacred  omlor« 
Mb  preaA^er  could  be  constantly  equal  to  the  immensity  of  hia 
themes  and  live.  The  outward  physical  machinery  would  be 
eensomed  by  the  excessive  internal  heat  Nor  can  he  ever  be 
satisSed  with  his  own  perceptions  or  feelings.  But  still  a  singula* 
degree  of  abandonment  to  the  subject  is  required  of  him  and 
must  exist  He  who  will  not  or  cannot  attain  it,  let  him  follow 
the  plough  or  measure  tape  behind  the  counter,  but  let  him  not 
XDoant  the  rostrum,  and  above  all  the  sacred  desk. 

And  why  should  not  the  preacher  abandon  himself  to  his  sub* 
ject  ?  In  whose  presence  dk>es  he  speak  ?  First,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,  whose  minister  he  is.  Second,  in  the  presenea 
of  minerable  men  whom  he  is  commissioned  to  accuse.  Third* 
of  Jesos  Christ  who  suffered  death  for  them  all  and  whose  meroy 
be  is  to  announce  and  enforce!  Consider  the  awful  circom- 
stances  in  which  he  speaks — heaven  glittering  from  afar»  haH 
rambling  beneath,  sinners  hesitating,  the  time  for  deciaion  com* 
iBg  to  an  end !  Can  one  think  of  self,  of  his  reputation,  of  the 
applause  his  demonstmtions,  his  figures,  his  balanced  sentences^ 
lam  fine  intonations  are  to  secure?  Shall  he  sue  for  flattery,  or 
canvass  for  votes,  or  shrink  from  the  breath  of  censure  ?  Ee* 
member  he  is  the  minister  of  God  Almighty  to  the  dying  men 
wlioin  he  addresses. 

in  this  connection  we  see  the  necessity  of  faith.  We  speak 
of  it  now  not  as  an  essential  to  salvation,  but  as  a  requisite  to 
Qiristian  eloquence.  When  religious  truth  fades  out  of  view» 
when  themes  of  eternity,  as  awful  verities,  cease  to  stir  the  soul, 
something  insincere,  artificial,  unreal,  is  suggested  to  the  hearer» 
and  the  speaker  finds  himself  lifeless  and  inefficient  Unbelief 
relaxes  the  nerves  of  omtory»  and  makes  one  an  empty  deGlaimer^ 
Vol  17.  No.  14.  23 
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bxHefA  'Cf  a  powerfol  preacher.    It  requires  the  eleetridty  of 
fcich  «D  produce  sons  of  thunder. 

It  was  this  firm  faith  -m  the  scriptaml  revelations,  this  Tivid 
PBoSMtUon  of  the  spiritual  and  the  nnseen,  although  of  coarse 
never  disoonaeotod  fipom  divine  influenee,  that  gave  the  simple 
kearted  Brainerd  sadi  irresistiMe  power  over  the  sons  of  lAie 
wilderness.  JE^anl  always  spoke  of  etemsd  things  as  one  uit%» 
knem,  and  prophets  utt^ed  their  teirific  midedietions,  and  fore- 
tild  eoming  glories,  with  the  eonviction  of  a  consdovs  cer* 
tiinrf.  Grasp  the  truth  with  the  simple  but  gigantie  fkith  <if 
li  patriarch;  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  invisible  when  its 
night  stars  beam  steadily  upon  the  soul ;  converse  with  God  hbe 
old  John  Banyan,  like  the  reformer  Knox,  like  the  puritan  Shop- 
avd;  penetmte  eternity,  by  a  living  confidence  in  its  revela- 
tions; looking  up  steadfkstly  into  Heaven,  like  the  martyr 
fltef^en,  see  Jbsub, — and  there  will  be  an  earnestness,  a  reoMty^ 
a  power  which,  if  attended  also  with  appropriate  evidences,  few 
iMHi  resist. 

With  all  these  qualifications,  yS^oe  implies  juifgment  The 
Ime  omtor  is  known  as  well  by  what  he  does  not  say  as  by  what 
he  does  say.  He  avoids  vulgarities,  extravagances,  pomposities, 
fie  remembers  the  maxims, "  ne  quid  nimis,*-  and  **  there  is  nothing 
heaiitiAil  which  is  not  true/'  He  rejects  the  decayed  flowers  of 
iheloric,  and  dedtines  to  encumber  troth  by  excessive  omameBC 
He  eschewv  dead  forms  of  words,  cold  conventionalities,  and  the 
eantof  sect.  Like  the  Moor  of  Venice  he  avoids  ^'setphmse** 
end  in  the  sineerhy  of  passion,  **  a  round  unvarnished  tale  delivers.** 
Of  coarse  his  speech  has  a  meaning.  It  has  also  a  certain  easy 
native  Ibeauty,  naturalness  and  grandeur.  It  was  intended  lor 
the  heatt,  **  it  comes  from  the  heart,  and  goes  to  the  heart"  Im 
ac^thiiig  does  the  tfue  orator  ofiend,  in  nothing  disgust,  in  nothing 
nentralise  the  magic  of  his  emotions,  or  provoke  the  oensure  of 
tfie  refined. 

Some  good  preachea  in  other  respects  err  here,  lliey  laek 
judgment  This  appeara  not  only  in  the  amagemeot  of  tiiflir 
Ihoaghts,  notenly  in  mistaking  what  is  appvepriate  to  difiefent 
Ikaes,  eocesioas,  connections,  and  aodienees,  but  in  k>gicai  ineoit- 
gmities,  and  uncemeliness  of  rhetorical  costuxae.  You  will  be 
interested,  charmed ;  then  comes  a  remaiky  so  eat  of  fdaee.  «a 
vulgar,  so  shockiBg  to  a  ddioate  taste,  that  yoa  aie  ofiended  aad 
di^nsted.  What  should  we  think  of  the  VeaM  de  Medioi  da- 
Ibraied  by  a  crooked  limb,  or  with  an  Bgly  wen  apoa  her] 
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fiii  aeck?     Or  wh«t  would  we  isjr  of  the  arahilael  who  ■hovld 

•enoudy  repcodnoa  the  Ruthenoii  with  a  comtry  meeling^hoBW 

Meeple  upon  it?     Could  these  objects,  ao  beutiful  in  them* 

•elvea,  he  seen,  thus  desecmted,  without  neniaiiMit  or  ditgastt 

The  same  kind  of  fsnh  pveTails,  in  many  a  bold,  off»haad  oimtor 

who  miiitakftft  vulgarity  for  genius,  and  the  shrinking  of  ootiage< 

•eosibilitiea  for  the  power  of  eloquence.     Ifothing  is  guned 

by  bad  taste  in  any  direction*  while  the  cultivated  are  offended. 

Andienoes  who  listen  to  it  and  drink  it  in,  aie  degiaded  by  iM, 

aod  if  any  good  is  done,  it  is  at  best  but  a  billingsgata  and 

tavem-slaiig  piety  which  it  piodnces.  Delicacy,  symmetry,  beauty, 

are  cfaaiaeteristics  of  the  Chiistian  religion.    Our  speech  may 

he  plain— no  matter  how  plaiur-Hmvamished,  nnwioonht,  but  ik 

must  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  taste,  or  it  will  lose 

its  efficiency. 

The  force  of  speech  depends  also  open  personal  charaetsr* 
The  ancietttB  had  a  maxim,  that  no  one  could  be  eloquent  but  a 
good  man.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  pulpit  How  can  one 
leoommend  goodness,  earaei^yi  powerfully,  successfully,  and  for 
a  series  of  years,  unless  he  possesses  it?  How  can  he  impress 
upon  us  the  beauty  of  holiness^  the  bliss  of  harmony  and  com- 
mmuon  with  God,  the  infinite  value  of  the  crudfizion,  the  tea* 
demess  of  Jesus,  unless  he  has  experienced  it?  Ignorance  ef 
what  he  utters  will  make  his  common  places  soijdless,  while  the 
oonacioasness  of  a  hollow  heart  paralyzes  his  spirit 

Besides,  who  does  not  know  that  on  many  subjects  it  is  not  so 
mach  what  is  said,  as  who  says  it  ?  With  what  weight  does  a  que* 
tation  from  Milton  or  from  Shakspeare,  or  a  sentence  from  the 
forewell  address  of  Washington,  or  an  opinion  from  the  gre^  Ed- 
wards  always  fall !  Yes,  the  simple  opinion  of  some  men  is  mere 
powerful  than  the  best  logic  and  oratory  of  others.  *<  Expeiienoe 
has  convinced  me,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  that  what  is  called  the 
po^irer  of  eloquence  depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  hearers." 
All  men  are  influenced  by  authority,  by  weight  of  character,  by 
the  confidence  they  have  in  those  who  address  them.  Neither 
vehement  declamation,  nor  cogent  reasoning,  nor  solemn  tones, 
nor  tean,  can  have  infiaence  with  a  congregation,  if  we  are  known 
to  be  other  than  men  of  integrity,  men  of  truth,  men  of  honor, 
mea  who  ore,  in  some  measure,  what  they  preach.  In  order  to 
suocessfol  pulpit  eloquence,  (we  speak  now  only  in  referonce  to 
ecaUny,)  the  orator  must  at  least  seem  good ;  and  the  only  way  to 
ssem  good,  taking  life  together,  is  to  be  sa 
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We  have  now  gone  through  with  all  that  we  intended  to  say  up- 
on the  first  and  second  topics  proposed  for  consideration.  The  ends 
of  the  pulpit  have  been  described  as  having  respect  to  the  present 
tod  eternal  welfare  of  man.  Its  means  have  been  presented  as 
truth  eloquently  enforced,  or,  iu  one  word,  Christian  eloquence. 
The  nature  of  eloquence  has  been  illustrated  by  some  of  the  great 
examples  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  taken  from  the  bar,  the 
senate,  and  the  desk.  Some  of  the  conditions  have  been  stated, 
on  which  the  power  of  the  pulpit  depends,  such  as  a  well  trained 
and  well  furnished  mind,  including  continued  study,  both  of  a 
general  and  a  particular  character ;  a  clear  perception  of  one  whole 
subject,  with  precise  statements,  conclusive  demonstrations,  and 
earnest  conclusions ;  a  deep  feeling  of  the  importance  of  what  is 
delivered  with  self-forgetfnlness  in  the  utterance  of  truth  and 
self-abandonment  to  its  power;  also  faith,  judgment  and  charac- 
ter. 

It  remains,  in  conclusion,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  effi>rt,  that  we  al- 
lude to  some  of  the  motives  by  which  the  American  pulpit  excites 
its  orators  to  a  fulfilment  of  their  mission. 

These  are  found  in  the  truth,  in  its  author,  and  in  its  objects. 

In  the  truth.  Every  Christian  minister  is  an  apostle  of  the 
truth.  His  commission  is  the  highest  ever  given.  "  Is  there  a 
nobler  work  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men,"  says  Herder,  "  than  the 
divine  thoughts,  impulses,  aims,  and  energies  which  he  some- 
times imparts  to  one  chosen  man  for  the  cultivation  of  a  thou- 
sand?" (Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry).  "God  himself  is 
truth**  says  Milton,  "in  propagating  which,  as  men  display  a 
greater  integrity  and  zeal,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  'similitude 
of  God,  and  possess  a  greater  portion  of  his  lave"  (Milton's  Second 
Defence,  926).  And  a  wiser  than  Herder,  a  more  sublime  than 
Milton,  exclaims :  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation,  that  saith 
unto  Zion  thy  God  reigneth,"  (Isa.  52: 7).  As  ministers  of  Christ. 
we  are  entrusted  with  that  whose  value  the  whole  material  crea- 
tian  does  not  equal.  We  are  brought  into  partnership  with  God. 
As  he  spake  stars  and  suns  into  existence  by  his  word ;  so  as  co- 
workers together  with  him,  we  are  to  create,  in  the  souls  of  men, 
new  heavens  and  new  earths,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

Motives  to  exertion  are  found  not  only  in  the  truth,  but  espec- 
ially  in  its  author.  We  all  have  heard  of  the  ivory  statue  of  Christ, 
lately  exhibited  in  our  principal  cities.    It  is  the  work  of  a  Geno« 
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eae  monk,  wlio  spent  four  yeans  day  a&d  night*  in  its  ezecution. 
Having  accidentally,  or  pRrridentially,  foaod  an  enormous  block 
«£  ivory ,  which  antiqoarians  of  Italy  have  pionounced  a  relic  of  the 
aatediltt^ian  world,  though  practically  ignorant  of  statuary,  he  felt 
himself  impelled  to  attempt  an  image  of  the  divine  Christ  "  Sud« 
denly,"  he  said,  "  the  inspimtion  came  kke  a  thmghL  He  saw 
Christ  on  the  cross — elead,*'  The  cracified  vision  was  always 
before  him.  In  giving  it  form,  he  sometimes  labored  twenty  and 
even  thirty  hoore  together,  till,  under  the  influence  of  fasting  and 
intense  excitement,  "  a  mimculous  glory  seemed  to  enciide  the 
head  c^  the  %ure,  as  he  worked  upon  it"  In  four  yean  it  was 
done;  and  what  a  work !  We  saw  it  in  Boston  some  months  ago ; 
sad  what  a  sight !  It  can  never  be  forgotten,  but  never  can  be 
described.  There  it  was:  our  crucified  Lord !  His  head  bow- 
ed ;  every  cord  in  the  body  tense,  every  muscle  extended,  every 
vem  swollen.  And  what  a  cowUejumce  /  In  it,  masculine  gran- 
deur combines  with  the  softest  beauty.  You  see  "  agony  knit 
into  the  brows  and  frozen  upon  the  lofty  forehead."  Yon  see  r^ 
signation,  patience,  dreadful  endurance,  hve.  Men  look  at  it  in 
silence,  and  unbidden  tears  flow  down  their  cheeks. 

It  is  not  the  statue  but  the  original,  not  the  ideal  but  the  real- 
ity, who  is  designated  the  author  of  truth.  We  are  preachers, 
not  of  the  ivory,  but  of  the  Christ  who  hveth,  and  was  dead. 
That  great  heart  of  tenderness  buUs  in  the  centre  of  his  kingdom, 
and  that  huge  eye  of  love  is  upon  us.  By  generosity  known  only 
ia  heaven,  he  has  become  our  Saviour.  We  are  his  friends,  hie 
disciples,  his  preachers.  It  is  for  him  that  we  would  seek  to  be 
doqaent !  If  a  poor  monk,  intensely  excited  by  the  ideal,  found 
soflicient  motive  in  it  to  stimulate  his  incredible  labors  for  years, 
till  hia  ivory  Christ  was  fashioned  and  presented  to  men,  how 
should  we  labor  earnestly,  powerfully,  justly  to  exhibit  Christ,  evi- 
dently  set  forth  crucified  before  us,  as  the  sinner^s  friend.  If  any- 
thing can  rouse  to  eflfort,  sustain  toil,  produce  enthusiasm,  it  is  to 
be  a  preacher  of  Christ 

We  find  our  motives,  also,  in  the  objects  of  truth.  Its  objects 
sie  men,  men  of  ruined  greatness,  great  in  ruins.  The  human  soul ! 
What  thoughts^  what  capabilities,  what  feelings  does  it  possess  ! 
Created  in  the  likeness  of  God,  never  dying,  always  expanding, 
tile  bliss  of  goodness  flows  through  it  like  a  river,  or  remorse  burns 
it  like  a  fire  I  It  is  broken,  it  is  sick,  it  sufiers.  We  are  sent  to 
"minister  to  minds  diseased;  to  pluck  from  memory  its  rooted 
mnowa"    We  are  to  go  and  proclaim  man's  misery,  to  take  qji 
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Ins  sins  from  their  burial  places  in  the  bosom,  to  show  unspiritual, 
onregenerate  man  to  himself,  as  odious,  guilty,  lost  We  are  to 
present  the  Saviour,  to  depict  his  noble  character,  to  paint  his 
dreadful  sufferings,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  love.  We  are  to  hold 
up  Christ,  to  recommend  him,  to  draw  sinners  to  him.  We  are  to 
heal  broken  hearts,  to  rebuild  the  ruined  temples  of  humanity,  to 
lift  up  degraded  man  to  companionship  with  Jesus,  to  a  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  We  are  to  tmnsform  society,  till  it  becomes  a 
second  Eden,  whose  trees  are  all  trees  of  life,  and  around  whose 
branches  no  serpent  coils. 

Men  have  been  eloquent  in  the  senate  and  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  there  are  also  Homers  and  Miltons  and  Shakspeares  in  the 
world ;  but  there  is  an  inspiration  which  neither  patriotism  nor 
blood  can  furnish,  which  Urania  and  Melpomene  never  felt ;  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  is  the  nerve,  the  energy, 
the  soul  of  the  true  Christian  orator.  Its  influence  will  often  come 
upon  him,  and  while  he  utters  the  Spirit's  truth,  as  revealed  in  the 
holy  word,  he  will  preach  with  the  Spirit's  demonstration  and  the 
Spirit's  power ;  for  it  is  not  he  that  speaks,  but  his  Father  that 
speaketh  in  him.  Let  him  not  be  discouraged,  then,  by  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  The  germ  of  eloquence  is  in  him.  Medi- 
tation, study,  prayer,  will  develop  it.  Great  emotions,  excited  by 
great  subjects,  will  give  it  vent  Wisdom  will  make  it  perfect. 
He  who  devotes  some  attention  to  Christian  oratory  every  day, 
and  has  the  soul  of  a  true  man  within  him,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
become  eloquent  at  length. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

By  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Languages,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  meeting  the  title  of  this 
Article  in  a  Theological  Review ;  for  they  must  have  observed 
that  almost  all,  whether  clergymen  or  laymen,  who  have  hitherto 
discussed  the  subject  proposed,  have  given  it  more  or  less  of  a. 
theological  aspect  The  principles  involved  in  the  range  whidb. 
the  discussion  has  taken,  Bxe  fundamental  in  Christian  as  well  as 
political  ethics.  We  shall,  therefore,  offer  no  apology  for  intio- 
dacing  the  subject  here. 
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Yet  we  cannot  diBsemble  that  we  have  found  it  a  most  painful 
labject  to  reflect  upon.  So  repulsive  is  the  very  thought  of  in* 
ffieting  an  ignominioas  death  upon  a  fellow-being ;  so  invidious 
18  the  position  of  defending  penal  severity,  however  just  and  neces- 
wry,  against  the  chums  of  professed  philanthropy,  however  nois- 
guided  Of  mis-called ;  and  such  are  the  perfect  chaos  and  furious 
flute  in  which  this  question  of  capital  punishment  has  become  in- 
volved—old landmarks  abandoned,  first  principles  disputed,  al- 
most  every  assertion  or  argument  which  is  put  forth  with  confi* 
dence  on  one  side,  challenged  and  disputed  with  equal  confidence 
on  the  other — that  our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  sincerity  in 
aying,  that  the  writing  of  the  following  pages  has  been  to  us  not 
ooly  BO  pleasant  duty,  but  no  easy  tasL  Perhaps  there  is  no  sub* 
ject  in  whose  treatment  flippancy,  denunciation  and  personalities 
tre  more  rife,  or  more  entirely  and  grossly  out  of  placa  Should 
ve  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  them,  in  any  case,  we  humbly  cmve 
panlon  of  those  who  may  feel  thereby  aggrieved. 

The  term  "  capital  punishment,"  as  generally  used  in  the  follow* 
ing  pages,  will  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  penalty  of  death  for 
murder  only.  With  the  infliction  of  this  penalty  for  other  crimes, 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  As  to  its  infliction  for  murder, 
oar  position  is  affirmative ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  general 
oooise  of  argument  will  be  defensive. 

It  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so.  Here  is  something  which  is 
assailed.  Suppose  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  its  aboli- 
tion ;  shall  it,  then,  be  abolished  ?  The  question  is  not  whether 
eapital  punishment  shall  be  instituted.  It  is  instituted.  The 
question  is,  shall  it  be  abolished  ?  A  law  exists,  has  existed  these 
fimr  thousand  years.  Shall  it  be  abrogated  ?  This  is  the  action 
which  is  called  for.  The  abolitionists,  therefore,  (of  course  we  use 
the  word  in  its  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand,)  have  the  aggres* 
sive,  and  their  opponents  the  defensive  side.  On  the  former, 
therefore,  the  burden  of  proof  must  practically  lie. 

We  say  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  any  advantage  in 
the  aigument  by  any  logical  trickery  or  technicality.  Practical 
questions  are  not  to  be  settled  by  logical  figures  or  formulas  or 
weather-gages,  or  lines  of  vallation  or  circumvallation,  or  any  nuB 
de guerre.  Our  opponents  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  what  form 
of  aignmentation  they  please ;  and  so  are  we.  We  wish  it,  there* 
Are,  to  be  understood  once  for  all,  that,  though  we  shall  freely 
employ  positive  arguments — ^for  all  such  arguments  are  also  nega- 
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live,  80  far  as  they  are  made  good-*^ur  maia  bnsinev  at  preseat 
ia  defensive,  apologetic. 

This  question  of  capital  punishment  naturally  and  ordinarily  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts,  that  of  right,  and  lliat  of  expediency* 
But  if  these  two  branches  are  recognized  at  all,  they  must  be  nn^ 
derstood  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  involve  one  another,  and  should 
be  kept  clearly  separate  in  the  management  of  the  discnssiMi* 
Each  roust  be  considered  as  being  capable  of  pimf^  independently 
of  the  other ;  so  that  we  may  not  infer  the  right  or  wrong  of  ciqni* 
tal  punishment  from  its  expediency  or  inexpedienoy,  nor,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  its  expediency  or  inexpediency  from  ita  being  right  or 
wrong ;  still  less  may  we  prove,  as  the  abolitionists  often  attempt 
to  do,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  wrong  because  it  ia  inexpedient, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  inexpedient  because  it  is  wrong. 
It  is  true  that,  if,  by  appropriate  evidence,  we  prove  it  to  be  a 
duty,  or  prove  it  to  be  wrong,  though  even  then  the  question  of 
its  expediency  or  inexpediency,  so  far  as  that  question  depends 
upon  independent  evidence,  may  not  be  settled,  yet,  for  us  as 
moral  beings,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  further  The  abao- 
lute  authority  of  reason  must  prevail  over  all  conclusions  from 
sensible  appearances.  But  if  the  point  of  expediency  or  inexpe« 
diency  should  be  established  so  far  as  it  can  be  by  experience  and 
observation,  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  will  still  remain  not 
only  undecided,  but  in  the  highest  degree  important 

Of  course  we  fully  admit  ihaXpracUcal  right  is  always  coincident 
with  abaobUe  eapediency ;  if  indeed  absoihUe  expediency  is  not  a  con* 
trediction  in  terms.  But  if  we  would  distinguish  the  right  from  the 
expedient  at  all,  (and  it  is  plain  men  do  ordinarily  consider  them 
distinct,)  we  must  attach  to  them  a  meaning  and  assign  to  them  a 
derivation  and  a  direction  consistent  with  such  a  distinction.  Bight 
ia  theoretical;  expediency  is  practical  Bight  (or  rather  duty)  com- 
mands ;  expediency  advises.  Bight  is  to  be  ascertained  by  deduc^ 
tion  from  authority,  intuition,  or,  in  general,  from  some  higher  prin- 
ciple whether  of  reason  or  revelation ;  expediency  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  induction  from  facts.  However,  therefore,  right  and 
expediency  may  coincide  in  their  last  analysis  and  ultimate  re- 
sult, they  yet  differ  essentially  in  their  mode  of  proof.  And  the 
difference  is  important  in  this  particular,  that  while  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  right  may  be  complete  demonstration,  the  inductbn  of 
the  expedient  can  at  best  but  approximate  the  absolute  character 
ef  perfect  proof. 
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That  a  certain  procedure  might  appear  to  be  expedient—- might 
he  proved  to  be  expedient,  so  far  as  the  proper  appeal  (that,  name- 
If,  to  facts)  ooold  ascertain  the  point,  and  yet  might  be  found 
forbidden  by  the  highest  authority,  that  is  to  say,  might  be  wrongs 
we  suppose  will  be  admitted.  But  duty  and  not  mere  righl  is  the 
absolate  antithesis  to  wrong;  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cer- 
tain procedure  may  be  proved  to  be  theoretically  and  generally 
dgfat  and  yet  be  found  practically  inexpedient  under  given  cir* 
cmnstances;  or,  in  other  words,  an  individual  or  a  government 
may  have  a  right,  which  nevertheless  it  may  not  be  expedient  to 
exercise.  For  example,  it  might  be  perfectly  right  legally  to 
compel  men  to  pay  their  debts  of  more  than  six  or  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  yet  not  be  expedient  On  the  other  hand,  how* 
ever  expedient  it  might  seem,  on  grounds  of  mere  utility,  to  kill 
off  the  insane,  the  infirm  and  the  aged,  and  thus  rid  society  of 
their  burden,  no  Christian  man  could  be  brought  to  believe  sudi 
a  course  to  be  right 

In  oar  present  investigation,  therefore,  the  general  question  of 
i^t  comes  first,  and  afler  that  the  particular  question  of  expe- 
diency. We  do  not  propose  to  prove  that  the  infiiction  of  capital 
punishment  is  a  duty;  we  shall  defend  it  from  the  charge  of  be* 
'nDg  wrong;  and  thus,  its  rightfulness  being  established,  its  expe- 
diency will  be  left  to  be  settled  by  its  own  proper,  independent 
evidence— an  appeal  to  facts.  So  far  as  any  may  choose  to  con* 
aider  the  right  and  the  expediency  necessarily  interdependent,  we 
may  state  our  projected  course  of  argument  thus ;  to  show,  1st, 
that  capital  punishment  is  right  if  it  is  expedient ;  and  2nd,  that 
it  is  expedient  tfil  is  right 

Bat  here  we  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  two  opposing  parties 
IB  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  each  of  which  claims  for  itself 
the  entire  field.  The  one  party  seems  to  maintain  that  the  pri* 
mary,  if  not  the  whole  business  of  penal  law  is  the  simple  execu- 
tion of  justice,  that  punishments  are  inflicted  simply  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime  and  consequently  that  their  ground 
and  reason  lie  only  in  the  past  The  other  party  seems  to  main- 
tain that  the  sole  ground  of  human  punishments  is  expediency, 
the  good  of  society ;  and  consequently  that  the  reasons  for  them 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  future  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  him  who  suffers  them ;  in  short,  that  moral  guilt  is  in 
no  sense  the  ground  of  punishment 

Now  the  truth  seems  to  us  to  be  on  both  sides  mixed  with  just 
>o  nmch  of  ertot  as  prevents  the  two  parties  from  coalescing. 
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The  cauia  dne  qud  non  9nd  the  catua  ^/imilw  lwv»  knig  been  dis* 
tioguished.  The  general,  mtiooal  groaod  of  a  pvooeedinf  aod  iti 
particular,  practical  end  are  two  thiDga.^  In  our  yiew;  tbe  idea  of 
^t  punishment  does  involve,  as  its  ground,  the  idea  of  orime«-cif 
crime  as  such.  And  this  notion  of  ours  is  founded  not  upon  Hbm 
mere  etymology  of  the  word ;  which  we  readily  admit  to  be  • 
fiyiacious  basis  of  reasoning,  though  not  destitote  of  all  pertinenoy 
•-^nd  they  who  urge  it,  do  not  urge  it  as  their  only  reason ;  bi«l 
upon  sheer  common  sense,  upon  the  general  opinion  and  feeluig 
of  mankind.  In  our  view,  too,  the  idea  of  crime  involves  the  idee 
of  moral  delinquency,  demerit  We  maintain  theielbre,  that  do* 
linqitency,  demerit,  moral  guilt,  are  the  indispensable  oonditioB* 
the  raiiomd  or  fundamental  ground  of  jusi  ponishmeot.  Withoal 
the  assumption  of  this  ground,  there  can  be  no  proper  paniah^^ 
meut,  though  it  may  be  falsely  assumed,  and  then  the  poaishmeak 
is  misapptied. 

It  is  in' this  point  of  view  alone  that  human  pnnisfaments  cam 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  human  oonsoienee.  Men  who 
•ttffer  punishment  do  not  feel,  ought  not  to  feel  or  be  taught  fo 
feel,  that  they  suffer,  either  as  benefactors  of  mankind,  simply 
tor  the  public  good ;  or  as  victims  of  society^  simply  by  the  ri^it 
of  the  public  power  ;^  or  finally  as  victims  of  fkte,  simply  in  ooa* 
sequence  of  an  unfortunate  natural  or  social  organiaation.  And 
when  the  doctrines  of  some  of  our  modem  philanthropists  shaft 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  undermining  the  m<Hal  basis  of  oor  so- 
cial fabric,  that  such  shall  come  to  be  the  genesal  feeling  of  crimi* 
nals,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  gratmd  of  poniflkmeBt  will 
be  so  far  slipped  away  from  under  it»  that  it  will  hardly  stand 
much  longer. 

Should  any  think  to  demolish  our  position,  and  prove  that  em^ 
pediency  is  the  true  ground  and  norma  of  human  pnmshmeati^ 
by  the  acknowledged  maxim,  that  no  w^'uM  pmMment  can  6# 
escpectiem ;  we  answer  that  such  a  maxim,  so  fSu  fiom  demolishing^ 
our  position,  does  utterly  demolish  all  antagonist  positions*    It 

>  This  article  was  written  before  we  saw,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Fiblicml 
Repository,  an  able  article  bj  Dr,  Lewis,  in  which  he  explains  and  defends  ham 
former  positions  and  makes  esseatiaUy  the  same  diatinetion*  whioh  are  made 
tlK>ve.  We  have  not  thought  it  best  to  alter  or  omit  anjthiag  in  cooaeqneBos 
of  such  coincidences. 

'  "  Osser?ale,  che  la  parola  diritto  non  &  contradittoria  alia  parola/tfrzo,  ma 
la  prima  ^  piuttosto  una  modificaiione  della  seconda,  cioi  la  modiJUaxunu  piit 
ulUe  at  maggioT  RUfiMro."— Beccaria,  delle  Pene,  sez.  2.  Sach  ate  the  ethios 
of  cold'bkioded  utilitarianim ! 
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A0WB»  wtet  we  novt  Mitiwdy  imisl  iipoii»  tk«t  it  mn  ne^er  %e  ^ 

Bt  for  cm!  gu^BtmneiiU  to  ignore  nond  distiiietioDS,  to  re* 

their  hold  upon  iIm  eooecieiioee  of  nieii,  to  disoerd  Hm 

iieft  of  gnflt  ftem  their  deittitioii  of  oriiMe.    But  if  they  leoog* 

mme  the  jmt  «t  all,  they  most  recegimie  it  at  the  fnDdeoieiiltfl« 

eepreme  hiw;  it  will  not  eondeBeend  to  eerve  ie  a  sahoidiiiate  pe* 

■lion,    fi;  in  that  maxim,  the  jast  and  the  expedient  are  held  to 

he  flyaooyoMXis  team,  or  the  Mea  of  the  one  be  derived  from  that 

of  the  other,  then  the  maxim  amoanta  to  jost  this :  «*  aothiag  whieh 

ia  naj— t  can  he  jost,"  or,  *«  nothing  whieh  is  inexpedient  ean  be 

expedienft''— «  maxim  fiom  which  no  very  mighty  inferanoe  can 

he  mnde  either  way.    Bat,  iftkejuti  and  the  expedinU  are  under- 

Btaod  to  deai^mto  ideas  mdically  disttnet,  then  ttie  tinth  of  the 

■HDdm  oDoat  test  imd  prion  groands ;  it  never  coiiM  be  eatablish* 

ad  d  patUrinri,    it  is  the  exptnssion  of  a  faith  which  believes  in 

the  ifnmatability  and  sapremacy  of  moral  distinctioaa,  and  in  the 

nad  goodness  of  an  Abnighty  Ptovidenoe.    For  if  the 

he  inveitod  thns :  ^  no  panishment  which  is  expedient 

be  nnjnst;"  ito  eeitainty,  its  evidence  have  vanished.    Ts 

i  a  logical  application  of  snch  a  maxim,  it  is  phun  that,  if  yon 

amild  avoid  the  vicisna  oirole,  yoa  most  first  deto^j^nine  the  qoee- 

tion  of  flKpediency  independently  of  all  ideas  of  jostioe,  and  then 

bnng  yonr  conchision  to  the  teat    The  maxim  ao  apphed  most 

be  aaaafe  nad  sometimes  false,  if  yoo  content  yoomelf  with  any 

pmrtiral  induction  of  facts  in  proof  of  the  expediency  in  qnestioa; . 

snd  if  a  still  more  extensive  induction  is  demanded,  the  maxim 

sf  eoune  becomes  useless.^    In  rimrt,  the  political  expediency 

which  ondertskes  to  dispense  with  the  ideas  of  morality,  is  the 

inexpedient  of  all  things,  a  ^edett/elode  $e;  the  poUttoai 

which  would  posh  awsy  the  basb  of  the  just  and 

qght  fnun  beneath  it,  can  neither  support  itself  nor  find  anything 

to  feat  upon ;  and  can  never  come  to  a  stable  equilibcinm 

L  it  haa  sunk  to  its  own  place  in  the  bottomleas  pit 

A  very  ncnto  wziter  in  a  Into  munber  of  the  Demoeratae 

■  AjMnning  that  the  qaestions  of  jaitice  and  expediency  are  to  be  aacertained 
bf  independent  methoda  of  proof,  aa  stated  above ;  not  only  will  it  not  follow 
tet  ^whaterer  puntahnieiit  ia  expedient  nraat  be  either  juat  or  obfigatory,  but 
lilhii  will  it  fi>ll€w  thnt «« whatever  paniAnent  ia  joat  moat  be  expedient.** 
U  wnMl  BMwt  eeflteial^  foUow,  however,  that  whatever  paniahment  ia  oblifatmy, 
wlnieTer  paaiahmenl  it  ia  the  dmty  of  aociety  to  inflict,  mnat  be  expedient 
For  it  mnft  be  remembered  that  the  oppoaite  of  the  unjust,  which  deaignatea 
wkat  we  a/e  boond  not  to  do,  ia,  not  the  juat,  which  deai^natea  what  we  an 
pena'itted  to  do,  bat  dtUjft  which  deaignatea  what  we  are  boond  to  do. 
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Beview,!  has  undertaken  to  show,  that  all  the  principlee  of  the 
common  law  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  who  maintain, 
thai  the  ground  and  reason  of  punishment  is  the  moral  guilt  of 
the  ofience.    And  how  does  he  make  this  appear?    Why,  he 
says,  that  "  all  the  great  jurists  have  held  it  to  be  the  great  aim  and 
ob;ect  of  penal  law  to  prevent  crime  and  to  protect  society;"  and 
heathen  quotes  Blackstone,  who  says  that  "  the  end  or  final  came 
of  human  punishment  is  as  a  precaution  against  future  o&ncea 
of  the  same  kind."    But  what  does  all  this  prove  as  to  the  ground 
or  reason  of  punishment  ?    Let  a  man  read  an  indictment  for 
murder  or  for  any  felony,  drawn  up  according  to  the  established 
formulas  of  the  common  law,  and  then  ask  himself  what  that 
law  recognizes  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  punishment    And 
the  dicta  of  the  commentators,  fairly  interpreted,  agree  perfectly 
with  the  principles  and  doctrines  iinplied  in  those  old  formulas. 
Blackstone,  having  defined  a  crime,  says  that,  "  in  all  cases  it 
includes  an  injury;  every  public  ofience  is  also  n  private  wrong 
and  something  more."    As  to  the  distinction  of  crimes  into  mala 
prohUnta  and  mala  in  «e,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  views, 
so  long  as  it  is  allowed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  morally  wrong, 
wantonly,  maliciously  or  selfishly  to  do  anything  which  is  in- 
jurious to  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  possible  for 
society  to  inflict  an  unju^  punishmenl;  for  that  implies  some 
rule  of  right  above  the  mere  will  of  society,  and  above  the  sui^* 
,  gestions  of  any  mere  temporary  and  fluctuating  expediency. 
'*  Criminal  law,"  says  Blackstone  further,  "  should  be  foundcMi 
upon  principles  that  are  permanent,  uniform  and  universal ;  and 
always  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice,  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind ;  though  it 
sometimes   (provided  there  be  no  transgremon  of  their  eternal 
boundaries)  may  be  modified,  narrowed  or  enlarged,  according  to 
•the  local  or  occasional  necessities  of  the  State  which  it  is  meant 
to  govern."     In  commenting  upon  the  measure  of  punishments, 
he  implies  continually  that  crimes  may  difl^r  in  their  intrinsic 
"  magnitude,"  "malignity,"  "atrocity,"  "  enormity,"  etc. ;  and  con- 
cludes that  "  where  men  see  no  distinction  made  in  the  nature 
and  gradations  of  punishment,  the  generality  will  be  led  to  con- 
clude there  is  no  distinction  in  the  guilt"^    In  all  this  Beccaria. 
agrees  with  him.    Lest  this  should  be  thought  antiquated  authori* 
ty,  we  quote  from  the  current  language  of  lawyers  at  the  present 

«  Vol.  XIX.  p.  91.  «  Blackstone,  Com.  Book  4.  ch.  1. 
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day.  **  AU  crime  is  sin,  as  well  as  misibrtune ;  it  is  deliberate 
wickedness,  which  the  criminal  can  avoid  if  he  will ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  crime.'*  **  Prisons,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as,  and 
should  be  made,  places  of  punishment,  to  which  none  are  to  be 
sent  who  are  not  deliberately  wicked.'*^ 

We  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  we  are  following  no  mere  theo- 
logical prejudice,  bat  the  best  expounders  of  the  common  law, 
the  highest  anthorities  in  political  ethics,  and  what  is  more,  the 
piain  dictates  of  common  sense,  in  maintaining  that  the  idea  of 
jnst  pnnishment  always  implies,  as  its  ground  or  reason,  the  idea 
of  demerit  in  the  ofiender.  The  madman  may  be  confined,  chain- 
ed, killed  perhaps  in  an  extreme  emergency ;  yet  he  cannot  be 
pmnshed^  whatever  mischief  he  may  have  done.  The  ground  of 
demerii  is  wanting. 

Bot  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  wherever  that  ground  exists, 
hnman  laws  should  or  may  provide  a  punishment;  that  their 
ponishments  should  be  coextensive  with  ill-desert  These  pim- 
ishmeiits  may  be  coextensive  with  crime;  but  only,  provided 
cnme  be  defined  as  implying  not  only  the  injurious  act,  but  the 
foifoiddixig  law. 

Among  offences,  faults  or  sins,  those  are  selected  for  the  pun- 
ishments of  human  laws  which  are  assumed  to  be  more  or  less 
remotely  iujurious  to  society.  It  is  true  that  aU  faults  and  sins 
may  be  said  to  have  this  character.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  simply  as  faults  or  sins  that  they  are  punished  by  hnmaa 
laws;  they  are  so  punished  only  as  considered  in  relation  to  the 
wellare  of  hnman  society.  The  of>;'ect,  end  or  Jinal  cause  for 
pmiishing  them  is  to  secure  society  from  harm  or  injury;  we 
saj,  negatively,  to  secure  society  from  injury ;  not,  positively,  to 
pfomote  the  good  of  society.  Punishments  are  not  suffered  as 
sacrifices  for  the  public  good.  In  the  second  place,  not  all  wrong 
action,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  injurious  to  society,  should  be 
made  the  d>ject  of  human  punishment  There  is  another  limita- 
tion.  It  may  be  impossible  from  their  very  nature  to  ascertain 
and  punish  them ;  or  the  attempt  so  to  do  may  cost  more,  or 
lesolt  in  more  harm  to  society,  than  the  culpable  actions  them- 
selves. The  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
disease  must  then  be  left  to  take  its  courae. 

Actions,  in  themselves  indifferent,  may  become  wrong  by  being 
iniiinous  to  society.    Among  acticms,  which,  being  in  themselves 

<  Law  lUportory  Vol.  9.  p.  427. 
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wroDg  or  indifiereftt,  are  injarious  to  society,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  legislator  to  ascertain  those  which  it  is  expedient  to  punish, 
and  to  prescribe  the  just  degree  of  punishment  Although, 
therefore,  the  oiYil  government  may  not  punish  sin  as  sin,  it 
punishes  that  only  as  crime,  which  has  in  it  the  nature  of  sin— « 
demerit ;  it  punishes  on  the  ground  of  that  demerit,  with  the 
disign  of  protecting  society ;  and  the  severity  of  its  punishments 
should  be  graduated  according  to  the  enormity  of  offences,  as 
aaeasured  both  by  their  intrinsic  chaiaeter  and  by  their  injurious 
fSeets. 

We  confess  that  we  agree  with  Franklin  in  the  opinion  that 
the  thief,  who  thought  it  "  hard  that  a  man  should  be  hung  for 
merely  stealing  a  horter  had  qiiite  as  much  reason  on  his  side  as 
the  judge,  who  is  said  to  have  coolly  told  him,  **  he  was  to  be 
hung  not  for  stealing  a  horse,  but  in  order  that  horses  might  not 
be  stolen." 

Beccaria,  having  reached  the  conclusion,  "  Che  I'nnica  e  vera 
Qiisuia  de'  delitti  e  il  danno  fatto  alia  nasione ;  e  perA  enaiono 
colore  che  credetteio  vera  misnra  dei  delitti  rintenarione  di  cki 
li  oommette;"  concludes  the  paragraph  with  the  following*: 
.  *<  Qualehe  volta  gli  uomini  oolla  migliore  intendione  fanno  il 
maggior  male  alia  societi:  e  alcune  altre  volte,  xolla  piill  cattiva 
volenti  ne  fanno  il  maggior  bena"^  Strange  he  should  not  have 
seen  that  this  last  statement  is  a  perfect  refutation  of  his  own 
eXfelusive  fnea$mre  of  crimes  (as  related  to  human  punishments), 
as  well  as  of  that  other  measure  which  he  taxes  as  erroneous. 
Bach  taken  separately  is  imperfect  and  false ;  both  combined 
are  perfect  and  conclusive. 

That  the  common  law  recc^izes  the  mtentimi  as  constituting, 
in  part,  the  measure  of  crime,  is  evident  from  the  forms  of  in- 
dietmeat  for  fekwy ;  and  especially  from  the  distinctions  made 
between  the  diflbrent  degrees  of  murder  and  man-slaughter. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  anthericyof  Coleridge 
quoted  in  proof  that  **  expediency  is  the  sole  foundation  of  penal 
ImoC*  We  think  il  will  be  found,  by  examining  the  Essays  of 
the  Friend  on  '*the  Principles  of  Political  Knowledge,''  that 
-Coleridge  has  in  view  throughout,  not  pencd  lmp$,  but  the  orxghi 
•of  government,  constitutional  arrangements,  political  and  civil 
instituliotta  in  the  more  general  sense,  (as  being  monarehical  or 
democraticaU  for  example  i)  aB  which  he  doubtless  held  Is  be 

>  Dei  OeUiti  e  ileUe  Pene.  Sea  VII. 
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mttteis  Botof  abfldnte,  inaliaiMtlila  right,  but  of  mere  pradeoce 
and  expediency.! 

'  It  ifl  worthy  of  noie  Uui  the  writer  in  the  Democrttae  Acvi«w,  alreadj 
leferred  to,  cites  Coleridge  as  raying  (in  Earay  ill)  :  •<  £very  institution  ^ 
goremsent  needs  no  other  justification  than  a  proof  that  under  the  particular 
cifcnnstaBoes  it  is  KXFSDiBirr."  And  this  the  reviewer  woald  evidently  have 
tt  apply  to  pemml  tema.  Now,  in  oar  edition  of  Coleridge,  the  paasage  reads 
thos:  "  Every  iMtitutioa  ofmatimml  migim  need  oo  other  jnslificaiioB,**  ela. 
The  diftienoe  strikes  ns  as  significant.  Are  ptmml  imwg  institotaoos  of  matiamU 
mriginf  Again,  the  reviewer  continues  to  quote  Coleridge  as  "declaring 
himself  a  xealous  advocate  for  deriving  the  origin  of  all  government  from 
hnman  frmdemu^  and  of  deeming  that  to  be  just  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  expedient."  ^  Tkmt  to  be  jost  ?'*— "  Met*'  what  f  Anything  in  gtf neral  > 
Sock  an  idea  woold  have  been  as  abhorrent  to  Coleridge's  mind  as  hell  to 
heaven.  **Thst"  penalty?  There  is  nothing  to  authorise  this  in  the  eontezL 
it  most  mean,  "  tkaV'  goeemmaU^  or  form  of  government  \  and  if  so,  how  does 
it  appear  that  Coleridge  makes  *<  expediency  the  sole  foundation  of  penal 
kw?" 

B«t  the  tmth  is,  from  Coleridge  in  the  different  moods  of  his  mind,  as  IVom 
the  snered  Scriptnres,  the  most  discordant  doctrines  may  be  proved  by  detached 
^pMUtions.  To  ascertain  his  true  meaning,  especially  when  treating  on  pra0- 
tical  subject^  we  most  always  bear  in  mind  two  things :  1st,  the  general  tonn 
and  spirit  of  his  miod ;  and  2nd|  the  particular  point  of  antithesis  at  which  ho 
was  in  n  given  case;  otherwise  we  may  make  citations  from  his  writing! 
which  he  himself  would  have  considered  libellous. 

The  strongest  passage,  we  think,  which  the  reviewer  could  have  quoted 
ham  the  «*  Friend,"  in  favor  of  his  views,  oocors  on  page  173  (Marsh's  ed.). 
•^Expedumey  founded  on  experUmce  and  particular  circumstances  ....  must  be 
admitted  as  the  maxim  of  all  legislation  and  the  ground  of  all  legislative  power." 
Bat  here,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  context,  be  hat  in  view  such  things  as  "the 
right  of  snffrage,"  which  be  denies  to  be  either  a  universal  or  naiural  right;  so 
frr  an  it  exists,  he  holds  it  to  be  a  matter  of  expediency^  and  founded  upon  prih 
periMf.  *'From  my  earliest  manhood,"  he  says,  **  it  was  an  axiom  in  politics 
with  me,  that  in  every  country  where  property  prevailed,  property  nutH  be  Uu 
grmmd  basis  of  government"  (p.  190).  '« To  property,  therefore,  and  to  its  ine« 
qoaVities  alt  human  latos  directly  or  indirectly  relate,  which  would  not  be  equally 
Urns  in  a  state  cfnaturey**  Cp.  171).  [To  which  cIsm  would  capital  punishment 
fiw  murder  belong  ?]  **  Thos  as  perspicuously  as  I  could  .  .  .  .  i  have  pointed 
ent  the  one  only  ground  on  which  the  constitution  op  oovernments  can  be 
eitlier  condemned  or  justified  by  wise  men,"  (p.  213).  So  far  as  governments 
hn^e  the  basis  on  which  Coleridge  thus  insisted,  via.  property,  their  fundamen* 
tal  rule  ie^  of  course,  expediency;  who  doubts  it.'  But  does  capital  punishment 
Ibr  murder  come  within  the  province  of  such  an  idea  of  government.'  That 
Coleridge  cannot  be  supposed  to  refer  to  penal  tawgy  in  the  sense  alleged  by  the 
Ifewiewer,  is  evident  from  the  following:  'Uhe  intention  of  the  agent,  [in  case 
of  a  cbMTge  of  libel,]  whenever  it  can  be  independently  or  inclusively  ascer- 
tmined  must  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  the  character  of  the  ao- 
tkm  '  unless  the  UtW  is  not  only  to  be  divorced  from  moral  justice^  (according  to 
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Guizot  has  Dearly  expressed  our  views  of  the  proper  character 
of  penal  laws,  in  the  following  passages.  "L'Eglise  ne  faisait 
pas  un  code,  camme  les  ndtres,  pour  n*y  dkfinir  que  les  actions  d  la 
/bis  moralement  caupables  et  socialement  dangeretises,  et  ne  les 
punir  que  sous  la  condition  q\£  elles  porteraient  ce  double  caractere; 
elle  dressait  un  catalogue  de  toutes  les  actions  moralement  con* 
pables,  et,  sous  le  nom  de  peches,  elle  les  punissait  toutes,"  etc. 
Again,  in  showing  the  superiority  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain,  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  those 
of  the  other  barbarian  nations,  he  says :  "  Ailleurs  c*est  le  dommage 
presqne  seul  qui  semble  constituer  le  crime,  et  la  peine  est 
dierchee  dans  cette  reparation  materielle  qui  resulte  de  la  com- 
position. Ici  le  crime  est  ramene  d  son  iUment  moral  et  veritable  ^ 
rintention.  Les  diverses  nuances  de  criminalite,  I'homicide  ab- 
solument  involontarie,  Phomicide  par  inadvertence,  Thomicide  pro- 
voque,  Vhomicide  avec  ou  sans  premeditation,  sont  distiugu^s  et  de- 
finis  i  peu  pres  atissi  bien  que  dans  nos  codes,  et  les  peines  varient 
dans  une  proportion  assez  equitable"^  80  it  seems  the  scientific 
codes  of  Europe  agree  with  our  common  law  in  regarding  the 
intention,  the  moral  element,  as  fundamental  in  the  idea  of  crime. 

We  protest,  therefore,  with  equal  earnestness  against  that 
theory  of  the  rights  of  civil  government,  in  reference  to  jurispru- 
dence, which  resolves  it  into  a  sort  of  human  theocracy,  grasping 
the  prerogatives  of  the  omniscient  Judge,  and  trenching  upon  the 
retributions  of  eternity;  and  against  that  other  theory  which 
assigns  to  civil  government  a  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
omnipotence,  founded  upon  a  mere  utilitarian  expediency,  and 
nncontrolled  either  by  divine  authority  or  the  unchangeable 
principles  of  natural  justice.  And  this  we  say,  although  we 
should  be  quite  ready  to  rest  the  whole  argument  for  capital 

the  old  adaj^ :  you  are  not  hung  for  stealing  a  horse,  bat  that  horses  may  not 
be  stolen,)  but  to  wage  open  hostility  with  it,"  (p.  63). 

We  close  this  long  note  by  recommending  all  quotation-mongers  to  digest  the 
following:  "I  have  seldom  felt  greater  indignation  than  at  finding,  in  a  large 
manufactory,  a  six  penny  pamphlet  containing  a  selection  of  inflammatory 
paragraphs  from  the  prose- writings  of  Milton,  without  a  hint  given  of  the  time, 
occasion,  state  of  government,  etc.  under  which  they  were  written  ;  not  a  faint 
that  the  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy  exceeds  all  that  Milton  dared  hope  for, 
or  deemed  practicable ;  and  that  his  political  creed  sternly  excluded  the  popu- 
lace, and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  population,  from  all  pretentions  to  political 
power/'  (p.  65). 

The  Italics  in  the  above  quotations  are,  in  many  cases,  our  own. 

*  De  la  Civilisation  en  Europe.  Lemons  6me.  et  6me. 
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{Nunahmeat  on  the  nmpla  grouiid  of  expediency— *whieh  we 
thiiik  is  the  proper  position  of  the  question,  if  its  opponents 
voald  fiilly  and  unequivocally  yield  the  point  of  right  and  fairly 
meet  ns  on  that  practical  ground.  A  conditional  right  is  all  that 
w%  claim  for  it ;  that  is  to  say,  we  deny  that  it  can  be  shovm  to 
be  wrong  irrespective  of  its  expediency.  The  abolitionists  com- 
monly assert  or  impbf  that  society  absolutely  bas  no  right  to  in* 
iietit 

Thej  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  any  such  right  can  be  de- 
Bved  to  society  from  the  individual  right  of  self-defence,  through 
the  so-called  social  compact  Whether  the  theory  of  such  a 
oompaot  be  well  founded  or  not,  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 
But  we  observe,  that  the  abolitionists  should  not  so  readily  take 
fer  granted  that  the  right  of  self-defonce,  of  which  individuals 
have  thus  divested  themselves,  and  with  wliich  they  have  clothed 
dvil  society,  is  after  all  just  the  same  right  in  kind  and  degreoi 
which  each  individual  still  retains  as  a  member  of  constituted 
society  and  a  subject  of  civil  government ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  portion  of  right  surrendered  is  the  identical  portion  which 
has  not  been  surrendered ;  that  the  individual  right  was  originally 
so  broader  and  no  other  than  it  still  continues  to  be.  Such  was 
not  the  view  of  the  originators,  and  most  approved  expounders 
of  this  theory.  Blackstone,  whose  tuthority  is  so  often  quoted 
by  the  abolitionists,  says :  ''  It  is  clear  that  the  right  of  punish- 
ing crimes  against  the  law  of  nature,  as  mutder  and  the  like,  is  in 
a  state  of  natore  vested  in  every  individual"  It  is  plain  from 
the  connection,  he  means  **  the  right  of  punishing"  such  crimes 
widi  deaih.  Is  it  said  that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  against 
SDch  a  right?  We  answer;  one  thing  at  a  time,  gentlemen. 
We  are  now  reasoning  from  the  theory  of  the  social  compact ; 
snd  our  only  sources  of  evidence  are  the  light  of  reason,  and  the 
natural  instincts  and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  The  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  are  addressed,  not  to  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  not 
fo  society  as  such,  but  to  individuals  as  living  under  constituted 
government  We  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  errors  of 
onr  modem  "  philanthropists,"  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  society 
and  of  the  dvil  magistrate  are  no  more,  and  no  other,  than  the 
rights  and  duties  of  each  individual  as  defined  and  limited  in  the 

f»rinii  III 

OOSpCL 

b  the  seecmd  place,  the  right  is  denied  because,  it  is  said,  in- 
divKfuals  haTe  not  the  right  to  take  their  own  lives,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  convey  such  a  right  to  society.    This  reasoning  would 
24» 
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be  very  good,  if,  when  they  enter  into  the  social  compact,  these 
gentlemen  mean  to  commit  murder;  otherwise  it  is  qnite  imper- 
tinent   Men  are  not  supposed  to  invest  society  with  this  right  in 
order  to  expose  their  lives,  but  in  order  to  protect  them.    The  ob- 
ject of  inflicting  capital  punishment  is  to  save  lives  by  preventing 
assassinations ;  and  the  question  is,  have  men  a  right  to  expose 
their  lives  to  a  less  risk  in  order  to  secure  them  from  a  greater? 
When  the  small  pox  was  committing  its  fearful  ravages,  before 
the  use  of  vaccination  was  discovered,  multitudes  were  inoculated 
with  it  because  they  could  have  it  artificially  at  much  less  risk 
than  in  the  natural  way.     It  was  found  that  about  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  those  who  were  inoculated  died,  while  perhaps  ten  of  the 
hundred  would  probably  have  died  of  the  disease  in  the  natural 
way,  had  they  not  been  thus  protected.    Now,  had  these  hundred 
persons  a  right  to  have  themselves  inoculated,  when  it  was  mo* 
mlly  certain  that  one  of  their  number  would  lose  his  life  by  it? 
And  had  the  physician  a  right  thus  to  communicate  the  disease  to 
a  hundred  persons  when  he  knew  that  he  should  thus  be  instru- 
mental in  killing  one  of  them  ?    Men  risk  their  lives  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  every  day  by  sea  and  by  land  for  no  greater  object 
than  to  secure  their  comfort  or  increase  their  wealth ;  shall  they 
not  be  allowed  to  risk  life  in  order  to  save  life  itself? 

In  the  third  place,  some  of  the  abolitionists  seem  to  admit  that 
society  may  have  a  natural  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment. 
But  it  is  only  a  seeming — an  ostentation  of  logical  liberality ;  for 
in  the  next  breath  they  call  it  "  legalized  murder,"  and,  throughout, 
proceed  upoit  the  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong. 
They  will  say  that  ''  society  must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards ;" 
but  this  they  say  only  on  condition  that  you  will  admit  capital 
punishment  to  be  unnecessary  to  that  end.     They  will  allow,  for 
example,  that  society  has  a  right  of  self-defence,  as  society,  anal- 
ogous to  the  right  which  individuals  retain,  as  individu^s ;  so  that 
if  it  be  trnmediateh/  and  paipabfy  necessary  to  its  very  existence  to 
take  the  life  of  the  murderer,  it  has  the  right  to  take  it.     *'  We 
maintain,"  say  they,  "  the  right  of  society  to  impose  any  restraint 
or  punishment  essential  to  its  existence.     We  see  not  where 
[whence]  it  is  to  derive  the  right  to  imprison,  especially  for  life, 
if  it  have  not  also  the  right  to  take  life."^     This  really  souads  at 
first  as  though  it  were  admitting,  or  rather  maintaining,  something. 
But  immediately  afterwards  we  are  told,  by  ringing  a  change 
upon  the  trite  dogma  of  Blackstone,  which  has  become  the  funda- 

>  North  American  Review,  Vol.  LXII.  pp.  44  and  48. 
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mental  aitide  in  the  abditionists'  creed,  that,  "  To  take  life 

is  a  fearful  use  of  power,  not  to  be  justified  by  anything  less  than 
the  express  "word  of  God,  [and  therein  we  are  then  assured  there 
is  no  justification,]  and  the  abniute  neceuities  of  human  society  f 
that, "  To  take  life  for  hfe  must  be  ess^n^ia/  to  the  very  life  t^  mh 
ctehfr  Now»  is  it  not  plain,  that,  on  this  strict  method  of  interpre- 
tation, the  doclhne  which  had  just  been  so  formally  annoanced 
ooatains  just  nothing  at  all  ?  It  asserts  and  denies ;  it  gives  and 
takes,  in  the  same  breath.  Are  imprisonment  and  all  legal  pen* 
shies  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  ground  ?  This  seems  to  be 
deady  implied.  But  if  no  legal  penalty  is  justifiable  which  is 
not  absolotely  and  demonstrably  essent^,  not  to  the  well-beingt 
bot  to  the  very  exieience,  the  immediate  self-preservation  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  if,  as  we  are  told,  such  a  necessity  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  oar  "  associations  and  fears ;"  if  we  are  to  wait  until  it  is  ab* 
iohitely  demonstrated  from  actual  experience  and  palpable  facts; 
it  is  easy  to  see  whither  this  course  of  reasoning  is  leading  us. 
For  aught  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  any  such  demonstration, 
society  might  exist,  no  man  can  say  how  long,  if  all  administra* 
tion  of  criminal  jurisprudence  were  utterly  abolished.  There  are 
doubtless,  as  we  are  often  significantly  told,  other  and  more 
powerful  influences  and  agencies  to  operate  upcm  the  good  order 
of  society  than  penal  laws.  There  are  moral  influences,  spiritual 
infiaences,  the  natural  conscience,  the  love  of  happiness,  some 
will  add,  the  press  and  voluntary  associations.  On  this  doctrine^ 
fiien,  thus  interpreted,  if,  as  they  maintain,  the  burden  of  psoo£ 
most  be  thrown  upon  the  law,  we  are  bound  to  try  the  experi- 
ment and  continue  it  until  the  absolute  necessity  required  can  be 
demonstrated  to  exist  *  The  experiment  might  occasion  great  ex- 
pense, great  discomfort,  great  dimdeis ;  it  might  cost  the  sacrifice 
of  a  vast  deal  of  social  happiness  and  a  multitude  of  useful  lives. 
All  this  would  prove  nothing  at  all,  so  long  as  society  could  exist ; 
finr,  so  long,  the  prevention  of  such  evils  could  not  be  shown  to 
be  absolutely  essential  to  iu  existence.  The  exception,  which  even 
Beccaria  makes,  for  cases  of  sedition  or  rebellion,  would  not  be 
tenable  on  democratic  principles.^ 

>  The  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  in  one  of  his  late  letters  on  the  Death  Pea- 
sltj,  qaotes  from  Montesquiea,  as  **  an  axiom  which  no  one  in  the  nineteenth 
eentarj  will  be  hardy  enough  to  gainsay,'*  the  following  sentence :  (which  it 
Mko  cited  by  Beccaria ;)  **  Toat  chAtinient  dont  la  n^cessitfe  n>st  pas  absolue 
dtfknt  t/ranDiqoe."  Bat  if  this  *«  axiom  "  is  to  be  taken,  as  Mr.  R.  seems  to 
me  aod  ieare  it,  without  muf  limUetum  whatever;  then  we  not  onlj  make  bold 
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If,  fiom  wadk  reaaooiogs  as  mre  above  rafinmd  to,  the  afaoii- 
tioiiista  woold  avoid  the  ooDcluskm  that  kttpmonaient  and  att 
penalties  ought  to  be  abolished,  they  must  maiatain,  that  the  right 
of  inflictiDg  the  punishmeat  of  death,  is  to  be  pal  npoa  a  diffeieat 
giound  from  that  on  which  the  right  of  inflioliag  oChcv  and  infe* 
nor  punishments  is  placed.  And  this  they  socnetimeB  openly  da 
They  say  or  assume  that  this  is  altogether  a  peculiar  ease.  Praba^ 
bilities  may  answer  elsewhere,  but  denonstiations  ase  nquwed 
here.  NMwedenumdantahaignmndqfnatmalrigktthud^^ 
tion  i$  made  ?  Here  is  a  point  in  the  aigameat  of  vital  ooase- 
quence  to  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists ;  a  point,  too,  in  regaid  to 
which  the  burden  of  proof  dearly  falls  npeii  tliem.  We  eali  speoial 
attention  to  this ;  and  we  ask  again,  if  those  who  asaome  this  dis- 
tinction  have  shown,  or  can  show,  on  the  geoand  of  natural  right, 
any  sufficient  reason  for  it  ?  Do  they  appeal  to  the  apontaneoos 
instincts  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature  ?  These,  as  fiw  as  we  can 
judge,  are  totally  and  unequivocally  agaiast  them.  Do  they  ap* 
peal  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospei?  This  is  not  a  proper  source 
of  proof  on  a  question  of  natund  right;  and  if  it  weie^we  should 
still  answer,  that  we  know  of  no  di^nctieii  made  in.  the  Gospel 
between  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  and  any  ethet 
ponishment ;  say,  imprisonment  for  Ufo,  or  for  any  term  of  yeara 
De  they  appeal  to  the  poculiar  sacrednesa  and  value  of  hunaa  life 
and  the  consequent  incomparable  severity  of  the  pnniahinentof 
death  ?  They  can  say  nothing,  (which  shall  not  amount  to  a  pe- 
Ihio  principii,)  tending  to  show  the  peculiar  seiwnty  oi  capital 
punishment  (for  murder),  without  at  the  same  time  enhancing, 
pari  passu,  the  peculiar  enoimity  of  the  crime  for  which  it  is  in* 
dieted,  and  the  unapproachable  value  and  sacrednesa  of  tbe  in* 
teiest  which  it  is  designed  to  proteot  Do  they  appeal  to  the  the* 
oiyof  the  sooiai  compact?  That  theory  must  be  itself  estab- 
liilied,  before  they  can  prove  or  di^udove  anything  from  it;  and, 
being  admitted,  we  have  seen  ^at,  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  its  foundeiB  and  apostles,  it  decides  against  them  raUier  than 
for  them.  We  fully  admit  and  maintain  that  the  severer  the  pun- 
ishment, the  greater  should  be  the  caution  exercised  in  its  inflic* 

ia ** the  nineteenth  century"  to  gainsay  it;  but  we  declare  it  a  palpable  ab« 
•nrdity  on  any  theory  short  of  that  which  demands  the  abolition  of  all  **  chftti- 
aent.*'  ir,  however,  Montesquien  meant,  as  he  probably  did,  aaingr  his  words 
in  a  loose  and  popular  sense,  that  all  punishment  which  is  not  neceaaary  to  the 
ksgl^ui  good  of  society,  i.  e.  that  all  waoUm  punishment,  all  punishment  which 
k  not  in  some  way  useful,  expedient,  becomes  tyrannical;  then  we  heartily 
fttlMchbe  to  the  **  axiom,"  and  the  abolitionists  are  welcome  to  ito  fall  benefit 
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^tm ;  and,  if  yoa  pl0Ase»  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  aathority  on 
which  it  is  ii^ioted.  Ckmseqaently  the  infliction  of  infinite  pan- 
iahment  woald  require  absolute  certainty,  perfect  denu>nstration 
of  aathority.  And  we  presume  that  whenever  it  is  inflicted,  it 
will  be  inflksted  on  snch  authority.  But  here  is  no  question  of  in- 
fimties.  Here  is  a  practical  distinction  of  degrees ;  for  most  of  the 
abolitionists  themselves  insist  that  there  are  many  things  more 
teniUe  to  men  than  death ;  many  things  snfliciently  desirable  to 
banish  the  fear  of  it  We  therefore  throw  the  burden  of  proof 
fiv  their  distinction  on  the  other  side. 

The  authority  of  Blackstone  is  cited>  in  a  passage  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  has  become  a  sort  of  tymbobtm 
JUei  fi»r  all  the  impugners  of  capital  punishment,  to  show  that 
nothing  short  of  demanstraium  is  required  in  this  case.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  if  such  strong  expressions  were  extorted  from  Black- 
rtone  by  the  unparalleled  rigor  of  the  English  law  as  it  existed  in 
his  time,  when,  as  he  says,  "  among  the  variety  of  actions  which 
aen  are  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  had  / 

boen.  declared,  by  act  of  parliament,  punishable  with  instant 
death;"  and  if  they  were  used  (as  is  the  fact)  with  exclusive 
lefemioe  to  the  punishment  of  death  for  merely  pomdve  offences, 
infimgements  of  the  rights  of  property,  is  it  fair,  is  it  quite  hon- 
est, to  adduce  them,  with  the  authority  of  Blackstone's  name,  as 
qiplieable  in  their  full  force  to  the  right  of  inflicting  that  pun- 
iriunent  for  murder  ?  In  the  second  place,  if  the  authority  of  his 
name  must  be  appealed  to,  let  that  aathority  be  taken  entire,  and 
not  in  detached  fragments ;  let  him  be  allowed  to  interpret  his 
own  words.  We  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  main- 
tained the  right  of  society  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for 
mnrder ;  and  we  have  seen  what  sort  of  "  demonstrations"  he 
considered  sufficient  in  the  case. 

For  ourselves,  we  eater  into  no  theories  about  the  origin  of  so- 
ciety. Society  is  older  than  any  theory.  It  is  not  a  creature  of 
theory,  but  of  nature  and  necessity.  We  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
man's  social  and  moral  being,  and  to  the  exigences  of  his  earthly 
existence.  Wherever  civil  society  exists,  it  is  one  of  its  inherent 
lights,  and  wherever  civil  government  exists,  it  is  one  of  its  para- 
mount duties,  to  adnUnuter  jiLstice  so  far  as  the  conservation  of  the 
general  toeU-being  may  require — so  far^  al  leasts  as  to  defend  and 
proUct  tJte  Unes  of  ils  citizens,  A  civil  society  which  has  not  this 
ngiit,  and  a  civil  government  which  cannot  or  will  not  perform  this 
dnty,  fail  oC  one  of  the  essential  objects  for  which  civil  society 
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and  civil  gDvemment  were  institnted  amoag  nuuikind  If  it  be 
asked,  whence  lociety  derives  this  right?  we  answer,  from  its 
very  nature ;  just  as  the  individoal  derives  the  right  of  self-def«ice 
fiom  his  nature.  The  two  rights  are  analcgous  in  their  origm^ 
although  the  one  is  not  derived  from  the  othen^ 

The  civil  government,  therefore,  is  authorized  and  required  to 
inflict  the  just  penalty  of  death  upon  the  murderer,  whenever  that 
penalty  is  necessary,  in  the  common  and  pmotical  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  otheni,  for  the  safety  and 
defence  of  the  community  in  general ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  it 
ia  strictly  expedient  Our  present  positions  are,  tiierefore:  Ist, 
that  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder  is  just ;  and  2d,  that, 
being  just,  civil  government  has  a  right  to  inflict  it,  whenever  it  is. 
expedient 

In  defence  of  these  positions  wo  appeal  to  the  common  consent 
and  consciousness  of  mankind,  and  to  a  deep  and  indestructible 
instinct  of  the  human  heart ;  a  consent  of  consciou^esa  impressed 
upon  the  pages  of  all  history,  both  sacred  and  profane ;  exhibited, 
with  a  few  trifling  and  partial  exceptions,  in  the  legislation  and 
practice  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  barbaioaa  and  civil* 
ised,  pagan  and  Jewish,  classical  and  Christian ;  a  univeraal  in* 
stinct,  which  began  to  utter  itself  in  the  cMiSGienee*8tricken  ex* 
damations  of  the  terrified  Cain,  and  wludi  has  revcrbeialed  in 
the  soul  of  every  murderer  from  that  day  to  this ;  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  poets,  philoeophers*  and 

'  ^  tiiTUigstoo  cone«dM,«nil  we  tkink  wiiely,  that  gov«rnBMiits  hsTO  An  «ii* 
doubted  right  to  inflict  <«pital  poniibment  provided  it  eaa  be  proved  neceaaa^ 
to  the  preBervation  of  public  and  priiraie  peace.    Beccaria,  it  is  well  known, 
diatinguighes  the  right  of  governmenta,  which  he  definea  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
amalleat  portiona  of  the  private  liberty  of  each  citizen  {vna  somma  di  minime 
porxitmi  delia  jnivata  Ubtriit  di  eia»tMno\  fVom  the  power  which  grows  out  of 
tJte  aspieiiic  law  of  the  safety  of  the  people  {Ul  tmpr^ma  itggs  detim  ^mlvmaa  dd 
futp^).    Now,  tbis  distinction,  as  its  author  iiadeistood  it,  however  unsovBd, 
ia  a  perfectly  innocent  one,  becaaae,  although  he  denies  the  right  of  a  State  to 
inflict  death  as  a  puniahnient,  yet  he  granta  the  exiatenceof  the  power,  wherever 
ita  exerciae  can  be  proved  uaeful  and  necessary,  and  therefore  leaves  the  argu- 
BMnt  just  where  it  would  have  been  without  the  distinction.  Bat  his  disciples, 
hf  losing  sight  of  the  true  grounds  of  the  distinctioa,  have  stmagely  nisa^ 
l^ied  it,  in  maintaining  that  capital  punishment  ought  to  be  abolished  for  the 
mere  reason  that  the  right  to  kill  cannot,  as  they  say,  have  been  among  the  rights 
surrendered  in  the  social  compact.    The  only  intelligible  and  defensible  notion 
of  political  right  ia  that  a  State  baa  a  right  to  do  whatever,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  tnlerestof  the  community  requires.'* — Jforth  Jmeriam  Review,  Vol.  X?il, 
f,  S6&. 
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■gM  of  an  tiine»  aad  wliich,  as  we  belieTO,  finds  a  fesponsa 
more  or  less  distinct  in  every  unsophisticated  human  heart 

We  do  not  any  that  all  this  consent  of  nations,  and  this  voice  of 
knoianity  pcoves^  demonstrtite^  our  assnmptioRSL  We  plead  no 
presoiiptions  of  fact  against  the  dictates  of  reason.  No  ;'^tiBM 
taactions  no  abose,  sanctifies  no  sin.  Att  mankind  may  hArt 
sued.  But  surely  it  becomea  the  individual  niind  to  be  SMdesi; 
when  it  ealls  ia  qnestion  the  veioe  oftheraee  modest,  we  should 
ssy,  even  in  uging  its  supposed  demonstrations.  And  sarely  it 
kaidly  beemnes  the  individual  to  arraign  the  race  piMUi^  tH  hte 
bar,  demanding  of  it  to  prove  its^f  to  be  right,  and  thfeateaing  if, 
ia  case  of  its  failore  so  to  do,  with  summary  condenmation ;  and 
.that  vilfaont  deigning,  on  his  part,  to  offer  any  reasons  to  prove  H 
tobe  in  the  wrong. 

We  say  that  this  afanost  universal  consent  of  mankind  makes 
oat  ajgfiaid^iicts  case ;  that  ma^nd  are  not  bound  to  prove  them- 
selvea  in  the  tight,  but  the  dissentient  is  bound  to  ptore  them  in 
the  wrong,  if  he  asaesla  it  This  is  the  troe  positiott  of  the  queiM 
titn.  The  assailants  of  capital  punishmeot  have  genemlly  feh  it 
as  he  no ;  and  they  have  undeftakea  to  prove  that  it  is  absolnlely 
wmng  for  society  to  infliot  the  penalty  of  death  upon  ttie  mar- 
dsier ;  tfast,  in  so  deingr  it  b«t  solemnly  imitates  and  publicly  an* 
thmrinea  Ihe  very  crime  whieb  it  professes  to  punish! 

How  do  they  prove  thin  ti«mendoue  assertion  ?  Not  by  ap* 
pealiag  to  the  universal  consciensness.  That  is  against  them. 
Hot  by  urging  thcit  own  private  conscioosness.  That  could  prove 
hat  little.  Theyusuallyscontatantbority;  which  means,  such  au- 
thofity  as  is  against  them ;  for  you  will  find  most  of  their  essays 
half  made  up  of  the  same  quotations  from  the  same  authorities,  re- 
ananged  according  to  the  principles  of  permutations  and  combina- 
tioDS,  and  rotailed  over  and  over  again,  as  if  repetition  would  com* 
penattte  for  addition.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  have  a  few  great 
Barnes  on  their  side,  of  which  they  are  careful,  from  time  to  time, 
to  give  us  a  fist,  but  neither  is  it  to  be  denied  that  authorities  are 
a  hundred  to  one  against  them.  They  do  well,  therefore,  not  to 
rest  their  appeal  with  human  authority.  Their  chief  appeal  is  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Some  make 
tin  appeal  in  a  manly  and  honest  way ;  some,  as  an  argwmentmn 
€ut  htmimem;  and  some  in  their  favorite  alliteration,  **  the  Gallows 
and  the  Gospel  V    We  accept  the  appeal  and  meet  the  issue. 

We  are  thus  brought  up  fully  and  fairly  to  the  Scripturo  argo- 
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ment ;  and  we  shall  be  the  last  to  shrink  from  any  results  to  which 
it  may  conduct 

But  in  entering  upon  this  argument  we  must  hove  one  thing 
distinctly  premised  and  understood.     We  take  the  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    We  hold 
that  these  two  great  portions  of  the  word  of  God  are  not  contnuy 
to  each  other ;  though  we  freely  assign  the  greatest  weight  to  the 
latter,  as  possessing  an  interpretative  character  and  containing  the 
latest  decisions.    But  the  instructions  of  the  different  parts  of 
Scripture  must  be  interpreted  in  consistency  with  the  divine  troth 
and  authority  of  each  other ;  else  the  whole  loses  its  authority  to- 
gether.    To  our  minds  it  is  a  perfect  absurdity  to  pretend  to  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  while  denying  that  of 
the  Old.  As  well  might  a  man  sitting  aloft  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree 
think  to  retain  his  position  after  severing  that  limb  from  the  trunk. 
What  is  the  New  Testament,  on  the  h3rpothe8is  that  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  denied  ?  A  book  which  contains 
on  the  very  face  of  it  its  own  refutation,  as  far  as  any  claim  to  di- 
vine authority  for  itself  is  concerned ;  a  mere  collection  of  the 
writings  of  a  number  of  deluded  men,  about  another  deluded  man 
who  really  thought  himself  the  Messiah  divinely  predicted  and 
promised,  when  in  fact  no  Messiah  at  all  was  ever  divinely  pre- 
dicted or  promised.  We  take  the  Bible  and  the  whole  BiUe.  We 
hold  that  the  same  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners, spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hathm 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son ;"  and  that  his  voice, 
however  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  have  condescended  to  make  it 
clearer  for  our  apprehension,  can  never  contradict  itself.'     As  to 

'  There  are  Botne  who  Beem  to  think  that  in  adhering  to  the  New  Testament 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Old,  thej  cease  to  be  *«  Jewish,"   and  become  soperla- 
lively  ^  Cfarifltian.'*    Now  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  ask  how  a ««  C/kmCum'* 
can  deny  the  proper  **  Messiakskip^'  of  Jesus  ?  and  how  he  can  believe  that, 
without  accepting  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  f  Men  were  first 
called  Christians^  not  because  they  were  yery  good  men,   hot  because  they 
believed  and  maintained  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,    That  a  man  may  be  a 
good  and  honest  man  witliout  believing  this  dogma,  and  without  being  a  Chris- 
tian, we  neither  doubt  nor  deny ;  and,  on  the  principle  that  ^*  an  honest  man's 
the  noblest  work  of  God,"  he  may  think  this  appellation  the  more  honorable  of 
the  two.     We  shall  not  dispute  that  it  is.    Only,  let  him  whothinke  so  be  con- 
tent with  it.    Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  however ;  our  ChristisA  courtesy 
would  forbid  us  to  deny  the  name  of  Christian  to  any  who  may  be  desirous  of 
assuming  or  of  retaining  it.    We  mean  only  to  deny  the  exclusiye,  superlative 
claims  which  are  sometimes  put  forth  in  certain  quarters. 
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any  dwtinctions  which  any  may  choose  to  dmw  between  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Hebrew  Scnpttures,  in  respect  to  their  inspirn* 
tkm ;  we  [xresume  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  is  as 
little  likely  to  be  disputed  as  that  of  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
Old  Testament  With  Esther  and  the  Song  of  Songs  our  present 
qoestion  has  nothing  to  do. 

In  arguing  from  the  Scriptures  against  the  right  which  we  hare 
andertaken  to  defend,  some  content  themselves  with  merely  say- 
ing, that  "  if  the  Gospel,  by  its  whole  tone,  does  not  disprove  the 
right  of  taking  blood  for  blood,  they  despair  of  doing  it  by  any  ex- 
tiacts  or  reasoning  of  their  own,"  and  then  throw  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  other  side— (which  they  may  reasonably  hope  is 
better  able  to  furnish  it?).  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  cheap  and 
rommary  method  of  reasoning.  Few,  probably,  will  conskier  it 
"  demonstration." 

Others  make  specific  allegations  from  the  Gospel.  These  may 
chiefly  be  reduced,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  inferences  they 
dmw  from  the  '*  Sermon  on  the  Mount" 

Now  this  "  Sermon "  is  no  new  thing  in  the  Christian  worid. 
It  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  modem  discoveries.  It  has  been 
received  and  acknowledged  by  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  loved 
by  all  good  men  in  it  But  it  has  been  received  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  God's  word  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  interpret- 
ed amsistently  therewith.  No  Christian  nation,  from  the  time  a 
Christian  nation  first  existed  till  now,  ever  understood  this  sermon 
as  abolishing  civil  government,  or  depriving  the  magistmte  of  the 
n^t  to  administer  justice  for  the  defence  and  security  of  society. 
No  sect  of  Christians  ever  so  understood  it;  except  perhaps  a 
few  obscure  heretics  in  former  times,  and  a  portion  of  a  small  but 
very  respectable  Christian  society  in  modern  times.  No  doctor  of 
the  church,  and,  we  think  we  may  say,  no  critic  of  respectable 
learning  and  abilities,  who  has  been  held  in  general  estimation  or 
authority,  whether  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  and  to  whatever 
school  he  may  have  belonged,  supematumlist,  or  rationalist,  my- 
thic, mystic  or  infidel,  has  so  understood  iO 

*  We  oo^bt  perlia|w  to  except  Bajrle,  who  maintained  that  a  aociety  of  Cbrw- 
tiam  could  not  aobaiat,  and  alleged  in  proof  the  command — ^^  if  any  man  atrike 
Ukc  on  the  one  cheek  offer  alao  the  other,*'  and  aimilar  evangelical  injunctioaa. 
8«eh  eommanda  Bayle  arged,  not  aa  annihilating  citil  goTemment  by  their  au- 
thority, but  the  Goapel  itaelf  by  their  abaurdily.  *«  II  eat  ^tonnant,"  aaya  Mon- 
feaqniea,  **qae  ce  grand  homme  n*ait  paa  an  dialinguer  lea  ordrea  pour  T^tabliaae- 
Bent  do  chriatianiame  d'arec  le  chriatianiame,  mAme,  ni  lea  pr6ceptea  de  T^vaa* 
gile  d'avec  aea  ooiMetla.    Loraqoe  le  LegiaUteor,  an  lieu  de  donner  dea  loix,  a 

Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  26 
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With  those  interpreters,  therefore,  who  designedly  and  openly 
go  the  whole  length  of  abrogating  all  penal  jurisprudence,  all 
civil  goyemment,  all  commercial  intercourse,  on  the  authority  of 
this  *'  Sermon,"  we  hold  no  aignment  They  have  the  virtue  of 
consistency  and  openness  at  least ;  and  we  respect  them  for  it. 
But,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  shall  consider  it  refutation  enough 
of  any  interpretation,  to  show  that,  carried  out  consistently,  it  will 
not  stop  short  of  the  entire  abolition  of  all  administration  of  hunuui 
justice. 

We  suppose  that  the  passage,  "  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
aaid,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto 
you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,"  is  as  strong  a  passage,  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  it,  as  can  be  urged  against  ci^ital  punishment  from 
the  New  Testament  But  can  it  require  any  labored  argumenta- 
tion to  show  that,  if  this  passage  can  be  thus  applied,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  punishment,  i.  e.  of  the  infliction  of  evil 
or  sufiering  for  crime  ?  If  a  resort  to  the  tribunals  of  human  jus- 
tice is  here  forbidden  in  cases  of  the  most  aggravated  personal 
injuries,  much  more  is  such  resort  forbidden  for  minor  wrongs ; 
and  if  all  such  resort  for  redress  is  forbidden,  then  the  adminis- 
tration  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  if  not  itself  positively  forbidden* 
is  so  by  implication ;  or,  at  all  events,  is  left  without  any  use  what- 
ever for  which  it  should  exist  among  Christian  men.  And  not 
only  is  the  administration  of  criminal  law  forbidden,  but  all  cwil 
processes  also;  for  did  not  our  Saviour  expressly  add,  "of  him 
that  taketh  away  thy  goods  ask  them  not  again  ?"  And  does  it 
not  inevitably  follow  thence,  on  this  method  of  hteral  and  politi- 
cal interpretation,  that  no  magistrate  or  civil  officer  has  any  right, 
as  a  Christian  man,  to  demand,  much  less  to  compel,  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  or  the  restitution  of  stolen  goods?  Why  then 
should  our  courts  of  justice  be  kept  open  any  longer?  Their 
whole  business  is  solemn,  systematic,  legalized  outrage  upon  the 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel!  As  though  the  Gospel  of  Chriat 
was  given  fbr  the  special  prof  ection  of  thieves  and  marderera ! 

Is  it  said  that  it  is  only  the  form  of  the  old  law  as  a  i^  ta&oms, 

4loiiti6  del  eooBeils,  c'eat  qo'il  a  yu  qae  set  oonieib,  ■'ilt  ^Uuent  ordonnte  com- 
wae  des  loiz,  •eraient  contraires  ^  I'Mprit  de  aes  loiz."— £ap.  dea  Loiz.  Lit.  94. 
Gfa.6. 

We  ahould  abo  except  Ronaaeaa,  if  he  ia  entitled  to  the  name  of  "erilie." 
Hia  inferences  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  givea  aa  foUowa:  '*  Je  nae 
trompe  en  diaant  one  lUpnblique  cfarHienne ;  chacan  de  oea  deux  mota  exclut 
I'aotre.  Le  chriatianiame  ne  pr^che  que  lerritude  et  d^pendance.  Lea  Trttia 
sbKfetieM  aoBt  fiiita  poor  6tie  eadaTaa."— J>«  Goatnit  Social.  JUt.  4.  Ch.  8. 
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vfaich  is  here  repeated  ?  We  answer  that  the  substitute  is  of  the 
most  geueral  and  absolute  character:  "  I  say  unto  yon  that  ye  re- 
sist not  evil," — not  only  are  ye  not  to  resist  by  direct  retaliation 
but  in  no  way  whatever.  Besides,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  our 
Saviour  meant  to  say,  *'  If  a  man  strike  yon  on  your  cheek,  or  de- 
prive you  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  you  may  have  him  punished  in 
HDy  way  by  a  court  of  justice,  provided  only  he  be  not  punished 
by  being  smitten  on  his  cheek,  or  deprived  of  his  eye  or  tooth  in 
retnm  ?"  And  so,  if  a  man  have  committed  murder,  "  he  may  be 
punished  in  any  other  way,  by  the  knont  or  the  mck,  or  any  length 
or  severity  of  imprisonment-— only  life  must  not  be  taken  for  life." 
h  this  what  our  Saviour  meant?  If  not,  then  it  would  seem  it 
was  not  merely  the  lex  toHoms,  as  such,  that  he  designed  to  re- 
peal» — if  he  designed  to  repeal  anything. 

If  it  be  asked  what  interpretation,  then,  can  be  given  to  the 
passage ;  we  answer,  that  is  no  present  business  of  ours.  We 
are  nnder  no  obligation  to  show  what  the  text  does  mean.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  have  shown  that  the  interpretation  by  which  it 
is  arrayed  against  us,  is  untenable,  short  of  requiring  the  abolition 
of  slII  penalties  whatever  for  crime.  But  there  is  an  old  interpre- 
lation  which  has  been  given  by  most  Christian  critics,  and  received 
in  the  Christian  church  from  time  immemorial.  According  to  that 
interpretation  our  Saviour  did  not  mean  in  this  discourse  of  his  to 
abrogate  the  law  of  Moses,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  a  civil  regulation ; 
bat  to  condemn  the  prevalent  abuse  which  was  made  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  purposes  of  private  selfishness,  licentiousness,  malice 
and  revenge.1  If  any  allow  themselves  to  sneer  at  this  ancient 
interpretation,  or  think  it  sufficiently  refuted  by  being  exclaimed 
at,  it  remains  for  them  and  not  for  us  to  ofier  a  better.     And  we 

*  If  a  particular  authority  is  wauted  to  confirm  our  exegesis,  take  the  foUow* 
ing,  which  we  find  in  Michaelis;  Mos.  Recht.  Art.  242. 

**  Christ  does  not  find  fiiult  with  the  Mosaic  statute  of  eye  for  eye^  tooth  for 
t9otk  :  for  ke  has  tkroughoui  kis  whole  sermon  nothing  to  do  with  MoeeSy  and 
mdtktr  expounds  nor  controverts  his  doctrines  ;  he  only  condemns  the  bad  mo- 
imUij  of  the  Pharisees,  which  they  thought  fit  to  propoand  in  his  words.  In 
the  present  instance  these  expositors  confounded,  as  on  many  other  occasions^ 
dml  taw  and  morality  together ;  and  when  the  moral  question  was,  How  far 
may  I  he  allowed  to  carry  my  resentment  and  gratify  my  thirst  for  revenge  ? 
thej  answered  in  the  words  which  Moses  addressed,  not  to  the  injur ed^  hot  to 
Ibe  injuring  parly ,  or  to  the  judge ;  and  said  :  eye  for  eye^  tooth  for  tooth,  **  *  * 
Moses  addresses  the  magistrate,  or  the  delinquent  who  has  mutilated  his  neigh- 
bor, and  says :  Thou^  delinquent^  art  bound  to  give  eye  for  eye^  tooth  for  tooth  ; 
and,  thov,  judge,  to  pronounce  sentence  to  that  effect.  Christ,  on  the  other  hand, 
mantiestly  wddreaaea  the  person  injured,  and  forbids  him  to  be  Tindictiye." 
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think  it  worth  while  here  to  observe,  that  in  this  law  of  like  for 
like,  which  contains,  under  a  mutable  form,  the  immutable  prin- 
ciple of  even-handed  justice,  the  specification  **  life  for  life,"  as  it 
stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  every  case  placed  first.  (Ex. 
21:  23—25.  Lev.  24:  17—20.  Deut.  19:  21).  Why  then,  if  our 
Lord  meant  to  abrogate  the  law,  did  he  not  begin  with  its  princi- 
pal and  leading  title?  With  our  interpretation  the  reason  of 
this  is  clear.  The  law  of  life  for  life,  hedged  in  by  all  the  caa* 
tious  limitations  of  the  Mosaic  code,  could  hardly  be  perverted  to 
purposes  of  private  revenge ;  besides,  if  he  had  mentioned  it,  it 
would  have  been  incongruous  with  his  subsequent  positive  instrac* 
tions. 

But  some  will  ask  in  amazement,  if  we  presume  to  deny  that 
the  law  of  Moses  was  abrogated  in  the  Gospel?  We  certainly  do 
presume  to  deny  it,  in  any  such  positive  and  formal  sense  as  that 
in  which  we  understand  our  opponents  to  maintain  it  Did  not 
our  Saviour  most  solemnly  deny  it  in  that  very  sermon  to  which  the 
appeal  has  been  made  ?  "  Think  not,"  says  he,  "  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  came  not  to  destroy  bat  to 
fulfil."  It  boots  nothing  to  tell  us,  this  applies  only  to  the  Deca« 
logue.  That  is  a  mere  assumption.  Our  Saviour  makes  no  such 
distinctions.  This  is  the  very  preface  which  he  prefixes  to  those 
same  comments  upon  the  law,  which  our  opponents  nudertake  to 
interpret  as  its  abrogation — ^a  preface  which  was  intended  to  serve 
as  an  express  and  solemn  warning  against  all  such  misinterpreta* 
tions. 

Was  the  law  of  Moses  too  rigorous?  So  far  from  abating  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  that  rigor,  Christ  only  reasserts  it  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  and  height.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  he 
begins  his  comments  with  that  very  command  in  the  Decalogue, 
for  whose  temporal  sanction  God  himself  originally  instituted,  and 
for  which  we  maintain  that  civil  governments  have  still  a  right  to 
continue,  the  penalty  of  death.  Does  he  repeal  that  command  ? 
No.  Does  he  repeal  that  sanction  ?  No.  He  recognizes  and  en- 
forces it  by  still  higher  sanctions.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  en- 
forcement of  rigor  is  here  the  general  drift  and  tendency  of  his 
discourse ;  and  in  harmony  toith  such  drift  and  tendency  we  are 
bound  to  interpret ;  unless  we  are  to  imagine  our  Saviour  to  have 
dealt  in  insinuations  and  inuendoes.  «  Ye  have  heard,"  he  says, 
"that  if  any  man  kill,  he  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment; 
[which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  designation  of  the  lowest 
court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  seven  judges ;]  but  I  say  unto 
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foa,  that,  [aoootdiDg  to  airf  interpretation  of  tlie  law  and  its  sane- 
lioBs],  wboaoever  skall  be  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  canee 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to 
his  brother,  Baca !  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  synedrium ;  [by  the 
"  synedhum,"  all  critios  agree,  the  Jewish  sanhediim,  or  oounefl 
of  seventy  is  meant,  which  had  the  power  of  inflicting  the  pen* 
alty  of  death  by  stoning ;)  but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool  I 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  fire  of  (xehenna ;"  [i.  e.  of  being  bamt  in 
the  vale  of  Hinnom— the  most  terrific  punishment  which  a  Jew 
oonld  imagine.]  Does  all  this  indicate  any  remission  of  the  rigor 
of  the  law — any  abrc^tion  of  its  sanctions  ? 

We  not  only  freely  admit,  but  strenuously  maintain,  in  conso* 
naaoe  with  the  authority  of  the  best  and  oldest  critics,  that  our  8a* 
vioor  here  intends  something  more  than  mere  tempoml  punish- 
ment ;  but  that  certainly  is  strange  argumentation  which  would 
prove  that,  by  merely  asserting  that  a  higher  punishment  was  right, 
he  intended  to  assert  that  the  lower  punishment  was  wrong,  that 
in  using  the  lower  punishment  as  a  symbol  and  illustration  of  the 
higher,  he  thereby  intended  to  cashier  the  former  as  *'  savage  and 
barfoaroas,"  as  utterly  inccmsistmit  with  the  benign  and  merciful 
ehaiacter,  the  indulgent  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  new  dispensation. 
Let  no  one  undertake  to  misrepresent  us,  as  though  we  should 
say  that  our  Saviour  here  enacted  a  law  binding  on  all  Christian 
gov^nments,  that  whoever  should  say  to  his  brother,  Raca !  should 
be  stoned ;  and  whoever  should  say,  Fool  i  should  be  burnt     We 
neither  say  nor  mean  any  such  thing.   We  have  already  said  that, 
aoooiding  to  our  view,  neither  in  this  sermon,  nor,  we  might  have 
added,  in  any  of  his  instructions,  did  our  Saviour  interfere,  or  in- 
tend tointerfere,  with  the  rights  or  duties  of  the  magistrate,  or  have 
them  in  view  in  any  shape  further  than  to  recognize  tliem.   That 
he  does  here  recognize  and  does  not  abolish,  but  rather,  if  any  in- 
ference can  be  made  one  way  or  the  other  from  his  words,  does 
indirectly  sanction  and  confirm,  the  penalty  of  deatli  for  murder, 
we  cannot  but  think  is  sufficiently  clear. 

The  drift  of  the  whole  passage,  as  bearing  upon  our  present  dis* 
eoasion — and  it  is  one  of  the  proof-texts  adduced  by  our  adversa* 
nes,  we  understand  as  follows.  Our  Lord  would  say :  The  murderer 
is  by  law  punishable  with  death.  Lest  any  should  think  that'  this 
18  too  severe  a  punishment,  or  that  I  came  to  substitute  a  milder; 
osr  lest  any  should  think  that  the  whole  penalty  ends  here ;  I  say 
unto  you  that  the  murderer,  according  to  my  interpretatiou  of  the 
Ikw,  is  not  only  punishable  with  temporal  and  natural  death,  but 
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also  with  what  that  death  foreshadows,  widi  eternal  and  spiritaal 
death.  I  woald  not  have  you  confine  your  views  to  the  punish- 
ments of  time,  but  would  have  you  carry  them  forward  to  the  more 
awful  and  equally  just  retributions  of  eternity.  And  not  only  so ; 
lest  any  should  think  that,  provided  they  avoid  the  actual  perpetra- 
tion of  the  crime  of  murder,  they  may  indulge  freely  in  feelings 
and  expressions  of  hatred,  malice  and  contempt,  I  tell  you  that 
though  you  may  thus  escape  the  temporal  penalty,  you  are  never- 
theless exposed  to  the  eternal. 

With  those  who  deny  all  allusion  to  future  punishment  in  this 
passage,  we  have  no  occasion  to  dispute  the  point.  Their  view 
only  the  more  clearly  defines  its  direct  meaning  as  bearing  upon 
temporal  sanctions.  And  that  the  sanctions,  if  temporal,  are  pod- 
iive^  and  not  mere  natural  consequences,  we  suppose  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  exigences  of  the  context 

But  we  are  reminded  of  the  case  of  divorcement.  In  regard  to 
a  regulation  on  this  subject,  our  Lord  did  indeed  say,  "  for  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts  Moses  wrote  you  this  precept;"  and  this, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  is  the  most  disparaging  remark  he  ever 
uttered  in  regard  to  the  law  of  Moses  or  any  part  of  it  But  here 
we  see  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  he  intended  to  abolish  that 
precept  as  a  civil  regulation.  The  true  meaning  would  seem  to  be, 
"  Moses,  (or  rather  God,  who  spake  by  the  mouth  of  Mioses,) 
knowing  your  cruelty  and  selfishness,  and  the  danger  in  which  a 
hated  wife  therefore  would  stand  of  abuse,  allowed  you  to  put  away 
your  wives  by  a  certain  legal  formality,  thus  preferring  a  less  evil 
to  a  greater."  And  is  not  this  a  good  reason  for  a  civil  regulation  ? 
As  a  civil  regulation,  therefore,  our  Lord  did  not  profess  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  but  protested  against  its  being  assumed  as  a  standard 
of  moral  purity,  and  declared  that  individuals  had  not  the  moral 
light,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  law  itself,  and  in/aro  con- 
icienti€te,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  legal  permission,  except  in 
one  case ;  which  exception  being  made,  his  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  brought  into  almost  perfect  coincidence  with  the  interpreta- 
tion given  of  this  very  law  by  one  of  the  schools  of  Jewish  doctors.^ 

*  Since  writinff  the  above,  oar  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  account 
given  of  this  matter  by  Michaelis  in  his  Mosaisches  Reeht,  We  quote  from  it 
not  o'blj  because  it  confirms  our  views,  bat  because  we  have  been  struck  with 
the  almost  perfect  coincidence  in  the  forms  of  expression.  **  Divorce  was  per- 
mitted by  Moses  for  the  prevention  of  ^ater  evils,  and  on  account  of  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  people.  It  may  therefore  be  politically  inexpedient,  but  it  is 
not  sinful,  in  a  sovereign,  even  in  certain  cases  not  specified  by  Christ,  to  per- 
mit married  persons  to  sepante,  on  account  of  their  anyielding  and  irreeoneil- 
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Hie  Pharisees  did  not  understand  hiin  as  hereby  treating  with 
disrespect*  or  proposing  to  annul,  the  law  of  Moses  or  any  part  of 
it;  though  they  stood  ready  to  catch  at  the  least  word  of  such  a 
tendency,  that  they  might  accuse  him  to  the  people.  Nay»  he 
seems  to  appeal  to  his  doctrine  on  this  very  subject  as  an  illustra- 
tion and  proof  of  his  assertion  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
complete  the  law.  *'  It  is  easier  "  saith  he,  "  for  heaven  and  earth 
to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail ;"  and  immediately  adds : 
"  Whoeoever  putteth  away  his  wife  and  marheth  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery."  (Comp.  Luke  16:  17,  18  and  Matt  5:  17,  18). 
Bat  even  if  we  admit  that,  in  this  solitary  instance,  he  did  censure 
ix  aimui  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic  code,  what  does  this  instanee 
piOYe?  What  was  the  tendency  of  his  amendment?  Was  it 
greater  mildness  and  lenity?  No.  He  censures  a  particular 
precept  for  its  too  indulgent  character.  "  Moses  suffered  you  to 
put  away  your  wives,"  saith  he,  "  but  I  tell  you  that  whosoever 
putteth  away  his  wife  and  marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery." 
This  he  said  knowing  well  that,  by  the  law,  adultery  was  pumsh- 
able  with  death ;  but  he  said  not  a  syllable  about  abolishing  the 
penalty.     That  is  the  essential  point 

Some  may  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  he  did  abolish  the 
penalty ;  and  refer  in  proof  to  the  story  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  in  the  8th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  Here  let  us 
quietly  observe  the  material  facts :  1.  The  authority  of  this 
passage  is  doubtful  It  was  not  read  in  the  chiuches  for  several 
centuries ;  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  oldest  Mss.  and  is  rejected 

able  tempers.  Tkey  are  guilty  of  a  sin  in  availing  themaelyea  of  such  a  permis- 
noD,  bat  As  is,  as  it  were,  sheltered  nnder  the  example  of  €k>d  and  of  Moses 
aad  sins  not  in  granting  it  onto  them  to  avert  greater  evils."  Mos.  Recht. 
Art.  2.  Tr.  Smith.  And  again  in  Art.  93  :  **  Our  laws  might  properly  enough 
permit  married  persons  of  incompatible  tempers  to  separate  on  the  score  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts^  when  we  find  that  even  Moses,  who  was  sent  by  God 
himself,  allowed  divorce  among  the  Israelites  for  that  very  reason  ;  althoagh 
even  then  it  was,  both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  conscience,  sinful.  However  I 
do  not,  in  thns  speaking,  mean  to  controvert  the  propriety  of  our  permitting  di- 
vorce in  no  other  case  than  that  wherein  Christ  has  declared  it  morally  right, 
and  allowable  inforo  conscientiae;  because  I  am  sensible  that  facility  of  divorce 
is  a  very  formidable  evil  and  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to 
the  morals  of  a  nation.'* 

**  According  to  Christ^s  decision,  that  man  who  gave  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment for  whoredom,  committed  no  sin.  It  is  allowed  that  here  whoredom  is  to 
he  anderstood  not  only  of  infidelity  in  the  married  state,  but  also  of  previous  in- 
continence. The  word  in  the  original  shows  this ;  for  Christ  does  not  mention 
adultery,  but  makes  use  of  the  general  term  iropvetc,  which  signifies  leant  of 
cftctfdy,  otf&nUesdion," 
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by  some  of  the  best  critics.  Bat  we  waive  this  fiMt  2.  Under 
the  BomaQ  government  the  Jews  had  not  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  By  the  laws  of  Moses  adultery  was  a  capital  ofienee ; 
bat,  by  the  Boman  law  it  was  not.  3.  The  qaestion  pioposed 
to  our  Lord  was  both  invidioas  and  hypocritiod;  invidious,  be- 
oaose  his  interrogators  hoped  to  draw  something  from  him  on 
which  to  ground  an  accusation  of  contempt  either  for  the  Soman 
or  the  Mosaic  law;  hypocritical,  because  they  pretended  to  have 
such  an  exuberant  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  law  of  Moses  that 
they  had  conscientious  scruples  about  submitting  to  Uie  prohibi- 
tion of  their  conquerors.  4.  The  question  was  not  answered, 
but  evaded.  Again,  this  is  the  material  point  In  saying, 
"  neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  our  Lord  must  be  understood  not 
in  a  moml  but  a  judicial  sense.  That  in  such  a  sense  he  should 
not  condemn  the  woman  is  natuml.  Why  should  he?  He 
always  declined,  positively  declined,  assuming  the  office  of  mag* 
istrate  or  judge;  and  besides,  both  accusers  and  witnesses  had 
disappeared.  How  could  a  judicial  sentence  be  pronounced 
when  there  was  neither  accuser,  judge  nor  witness  in  the  cause  ? 
And  as  to  the  words  addressed  to  the  Pharisees :  '*  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her;"  many 
of  the  best  critics  suppose  the  particular  sin  of  which  the  woman 
had  been  guilty  to  be  referred  to ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  answer 
cnn  hardly  be  urged  against  us,  for  no  man  would  propose  that 
•eoiet  murderers  should  take  it  upon  them  to  inflict  capital  pun* 
ishment  on  him  who  may  have  been  discovered  But,  at  all 
events,  the  words  were  addressed  either  to  extraordinary  sinners 
or  to  ordinary  sinners.  If  addressed  to  a  set  of  great  villains, 
whether  secretly  or  notoriously  so,  they  can  prove  Uttle  for  oar 
opponents ;  neither  can  they  serve  their  purpose  if  addressed  to 
sinners  in  the  ordinary  universal  sense;  unless  it  be  argued 
that  Christ  meant  to  abolish  all  human  penalties  whatever; 
for,  if  their  execution  is  to  remain  in  abeyance  till  absolutely 
sinless  men  are  found  to  execute  them,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  contend  for  the  theoretical  right  of  inflicting  them. 

Where  then  is  the  abrogation,  either  express  or  implied,  of  the 
judicial  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law?  If  any  stronger  cases  in 
proof  than  these  to  which  we  have  referred  can  be  brought,  we 
should  like  to  know  them. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  alluding  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
because  we  suppose  that  case  will  hardly  be  uiged.  Yet  it  might 
easily  be  shown,  that  there  is  more  evidence  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  for  the  abfogatioa  of  that  coinmandment  than  of  any  other 
in  the  Mosaic  code. 

And  let  it  here  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  main  point  of 
oor  argument  does  not  depend  upon  the  validity  of  every  par* 
ticular  in  our  exegesis.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  our  ad- 
versaries. They  array  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
against  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  against  the 
common  consent  of  mankind.  It  behooves  them,  therefore,  not 
merely  to  assail  some  particular  points  in  our  exegesis,  but  to 
refute  it  t»  toto ;  and  not  only  so,  positively  to  establish  their 
own  ground.  In  doing  this,  it  will  not  avail  them  to  appeal  to 
this  or  that  authority,  which,  though  genemlly  with  us,  may  be 
against  us  in  this  or  that  particular.  If  the  appeal  is  to  authority 
on  one  point,  it  is  so  on  every  point. — main  question  and  alL 
And  with  such  an  appeal  we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  sub* 
mit  the  question.  Besides,  as  to  this  gleaning  of  exceptions  and 
stray  admissions  here  and  there,  it  is  altogether  a  deceptive  mode 
of  reasoning.  Flfly  men  may  agree  in  maintaining  a  doctrine 
for  which  fifty  reasons  may  be  given.  Each  of  the  fifty  men 
may  ni^e  forty-nine  of  the  reasons  and  doubt  or  reject  the 
fiftieth ;  and  should  the  reason  rejected  be  different  in  each  case, 
this  exception  and  admission-gleaner  might  show  that  every  one 
of  the  fifty  reasons  was  rejected  by  some  one  of  the  fifty  men; 
and  consequently,  that  their  whole  doctrine  was  utteriy  destitute 
of  proof  on  their  own  showing ;  though  every  one  of  them  stoutly 
maintained  it  with  forty-nine  good  reasons  to  back  him ! 

If  it  be  still  insisted,  that  the  whole  "  spirit  of  the  Gospef '  is 
manifestly  against  our  position ;  we  answer,  that  those  who  urge 
this  argument  might  do  well  to  consider,  whether,  if  they  can 
maintain  no  more  specific  allegation  than  this,  it  may  not  be  that 
they  have  mistaken  their  own  spirit  for  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
This  is  one  of  the  most  facile  arguments  in  the  world  to  urge,  and 
one  of  the  most  difiicolt  in  the  world  to  answer.  It  is  an  inanis 
umhra,  a  magnificent  subject  for  declamation;  but,  as  for  its 
logic»  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  grasp  a  pure  spirit  in  your 
arms  as  hope  to  feel  or  find  its  substance  anywhere.  How,  with- 
oat  immediate  inspiration,  have  men  ascertained  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  otherwise  than  from  the  instnictions  of  the  Gospel  itself, 
or,  perhaps,  also,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the  general 
eonsent  and  practice  of  Christians  ? 

If,  as  some  seem  to  argue,  the  great  touchstone  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  to  that  it  is  right  for  a 
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Christian  to  hold  no  office,  pursue  no  business,  do  no  action,  for 
which  He  has  not  left  a  specific  example ;  then,  indeed,  is  the 
business  of  Christian  ethics  very  much  simplified,  and  several 
other  things  will  be  abolished  besides  capital  punishment 

But  this  general  argument  is  sometimes  stated  in  a  somewhat 
more  specific  form,  thus :  the  gentleness,  meekness,  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  compassion,  mercy  and  love,  which  everywhere  char- 
acterize the  Gospel,  are  inconsistent  with  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  for  anything.  When  this  objection  is  made  in  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  meekness ; 
when  it  comes  from  a  heart  which  really  embraces  and  submits  to 
the  Gospel,  or  from  a  mouth  which  openly  and  publicly  assumes 
all  the  obligations  of  a  religious  and  Christian  faith  and  life,  we 
meet  it  with  unfeigned  respect  But  we  beg  leave  honestly  to  say 
that,  when  it  is  insisted  on  by  men  who  make  no  such  pretensions, 
merely  as  an  argamentum  ad  kominem,  or  a  galling  insinuation, 
coupled,  it  may  be,  with  odious  allusions  and  opprobrious  epithets  ; 
we  do  not  attach  to  it  any  great  importance. 

We  are  not  disposed  for  a  moment  to  admit,  that  the  defenders 
of  the  right  of  society  to  inflict  the  just  penalty  of  death  for  mur- 
der, are  any  less  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  evangelical  spirit  of 
meekness,  forgiveness,  compassion  and  love,  than  its  assailants 
are.  We  devoutly  recognize  and  heartily  embrace  these  glorious 
traits  of  the  Christian  system.  We  cling  to  them  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  our  souls.  We  would  not  have  the  smallest  iota  frittered 
away  from  their  full  significance. 

Look  into  any  of  the  humble,  noiseless  spheres  of  Christian 
charity ;  whose  hearts  and  hands  are  busy  there  ?  There  are  a 
great  many  objects  of  Christian  compassion  besides  a  handful  of 
the  worst  of  criminals  ;  a  great  many  calls  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence as  imperative  as  that  to  save  a  few  murderers  from  the  gal- 
lows ;  but  devotion  to  those  objects,  obedience  to  those  calls,  may 
not  be  so  sure  to  make  a  man  notorious.  We  owe  to  the  criminal 
our  benevolent  sympathies,  our  kind  offices,  our  fervent  prayers* 
our  best  effi>rts  for  his  reformation  and  salvation ;  but  we  owe  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  a  vast  deal  more.  We  need  not  revile  Mo- 
ses, we  need  not  be  more  benevolent  than  Christ,  in  order  to  be 
truly  Christian.  We  need  not  prefer  the  good  of  the  murderer  to 
the  good  of  society,  his  life  to  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
men  and  women  exposed  by  his  impunity,  in  order  to  be  truly 
Christian.  The  gentleness,  compassion,  love  and  forgiveness  of 
the  Gospel  are  no  canting  sentimentality,  no  sympathizing  with 
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on,  no  fondling  of  felons  as  poor  unfortunates,  no  one-sided  fa« 
iiatic  enthusiasm. "  They  are  calm,  pmctical,  comprehensive,  man- 
ly, di.vine.  For  ourselves,  we  neither  claim  nor  expect  that  our 
compassion  and  love  should  exceed  the  compassion  and  love  of 
God  himself,  who  expressly  enacted  the  earliest  law,  so  far  as  wa 
can  ascertain,  inflicting  capital  punishment  for  murder,  and,  so  fiur 
as  we  can  ascertain,  never  expressly  repealed  it 

We  utterly  deny  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  against  that 
venerable  enactment  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  the  spirit  of 
Robespierre  and  of  the  bloodiest  Jacobins  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, was  at  one  time  against  it ;  and  with  what  fruits,  the  world 
kasaeen. 

But  some  of  our  readers  may  have,  been  ready  to  ask,  whether 
we  propose  to  have  the  blue-kutsot  early  New  England  times  re« 
eoacled  ?  whether  we  intend  seriously  to  maintain  that  the  penal 
code  of  Moses  is  still  in  force  ?  By  no  means.  We  are  not 
aware  of  having  lisped  a  syllable  to  that  effect  What  we  have 
all  along  maintained  is,  that  the  Gospel,  neither  by  its  teaching, 
example,  nor  spirit,  has  condemned  or  abrogated  the  judicial  code 
of  Moses.  It  left  that  code  just  where  it  was,  just  as  it  was,  un- 
touched  and  unimpaired.  We  have  our  Saviour's  express  words 
that  he  came  not  to  abrogate  the  law,  (for  so  the  original  word 
most  literally  means) ;  can  any  express  words  of  his  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary  ? 

These  are  no  new  or  strange  views.  They  are  simply  the  old- 
frshioned,  plain,  common-sense  doctrine.  The  law  of  Moses 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  The  moral  law,  or  Decalogue, 
which  is  generally  recognized  as  binding  in  the  New  Testament ; 
2.  The  ceremonial  law,  or  ritual,  which  was  fulfilled  and  termi- 
nated by  the  Gospel,  the  whole  truth  which  it  was  designed  to 
adumbrate  being  revealed  and  realized  by  the  crucifixion,  resur- 
rection, ascension  and  intercession  of  Christ ;  3.  The  civil,  judi- 
cial or  pencd  code,  (the  judgments,)  which,  though  not  abolished 
or  interfered  with  by  the  Gospel,  was  never  enacted  for  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  ceased  by  its  own  limitations,  or  rather  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  when  the  Jewish  polity  ceased. 

We  need  not,  nor  do  we,  by  any  means,  deny  that  the  whole 
Mosaic  law,  judicial,  ritual,  moral  and  all,  was  abolished,  utterly 
abolished,  in  the  Gospel,  as  a  ground  of  huntan  Justification  in  the 
sight  of  God.  But  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  duties,  powers, 
properties  or  uses  of  the  dvH  government,  it  hath  not  been  given 
to  us  to  perceive. 
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Should  any  accdse  us,  therefore,  of  holding  that  the  Mosaie 
code  is  still  obligatory  upon  Christian  nations,  mey  will  accuse  us 
disingenuously  and  falsely.  The  Mosaic  code  is  just  as  obligatory 
upon  Christian  nations  as  the  laws  of  Solon,  or  Lycurgns,  or  the 
Twelve  Tables ;  just  as  obligatory  on  us,  in  this  country,  as  the 
Boman  civil  law,  or  the  code  Napoleon^  and  no  more. 

But  this  we  contend  for,  nevertheless,  that  though,  as  a  system 
of  law,  it  is  no  longer  in  force ;  yet,  having  been  divinely  instituted, 
and  never  divinely  annulled  or  condemned,  it  is  not  without  great 
irreverence  to  be  charged  with  barbarity,  cruelty,  folly  or  injustice  ;* 
that  the  principles  involved  in  it  are  still  valuable  and  available  pre- 
cedents ;  and  that,  in  particular,  it  furnishes  conclusive  proof  from 
divine  authority  that  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder  is  just ; 
and  strongly  conroborates  the  evidence,  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
objects  of  society,  in  proof  that  its  infliction  by  the  civil  government 
cannot  be  in  itself  wrong.^  If  it  be  asked,  whether  Christian  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  inflictthepenaltyof  death  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  it  was  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  code ;  we  answer,  yes,  pro- 
vided always,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  light  of  nature  is  as  dear  in 
those  cases  as  in  that  of  murder,  and  that  such  a  course  is  expedient. 
And  it  is  only  on  condition  of  its  expediency,  nay,  of  its  practical 
necessity,  that  the  penalty  of  death  for  murder  should  be  inflicted* 
We  have  not  been  contending  with  a  man  of  stmw,  as  some  might 
reasonably  suppose,  in  contending  against  the  denial  of  such  a 
conditional  right ;  for  the  abolitionists  do  almost  universally  deny 
such  a  right  Besides,  if  there  is  any  difierence  between  right 
and  expediency,  if  they  are  not  taken  as  convertible  terms,  and  if 
this  question  has  anything  to  do  with  both ;  such  a  conditional 
right  is  all  that  can  be  contended  for  under  the  name  of  right 
Such  a  conditional  right  established,  the  theoretic  right,  in  its  fnll 
and  absolute  extent,  is  established ;  which  then  waits  for  expe- 
diency in  order  to  become  a  practical  right,  i.  e.  in  order  that  its 
exercise  should  become  fit  and  proper. 

That  the  assailants  of  capital  punishment  deny  its  right,  irre- 
spective of  its  expediency,  the  whole  conrse  of  their  argument 

'  •*  A  san^ainary,"  "  crade,  cruel,  unchristian,"  "  Draconian'*  code.  See 
O* Sullivan's  Report, 

'  No  fair  and  reflecting  mind  can  ftil  to  perceive  the  wide  difierence,  in  the 
way  of  authority  and  precedent,  between  a  set  of  general,  formal  enactments^ 
intended  as  a  system  of  permanent  jurisprudence,  as  the  divine  norma  of  po- 
litical justice,  for  a  whole  nation;  and  special  commands  and  commissions 
given  by  God  to  individuals  or  nations  in  particular  emergencies,  or  for  specific, 
insolated  and  temporary  porposes. 
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fiiDm  the  Scriptures  implies ;  and  one  remainiog  m;nmeiit,  <m 
which  they  have  ahfnost  uniformly  dwelt,  will  show  sull  more  oon- 
closively.  They  contend  that  the  sixth  commandment  cuts  off 
fiom  the  dvil  authority  all  right  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  for 
any  crimes  whatever.  The  Bev.  Messrs.  Spear,  Cbapin,  Upham, 
Tennej,  lake,  eta,  insist  upon  this  point  as  fundamental ;  Mr.  <>- 
Sollivan,  in  his  Report,  appeals  to  it  with  the  greatest  devotion ; 
and  even  Mr.  Bantoul,  in  his  Letter  of  Feb.  14,  1846,  as  well  as 
in  his  Report  of  1837,  calls  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  a 
''vic^tion"  of  the  divine  command  '*  Thou  shalt  not  kill"' 

As  the  learned  author  of  the  Manual  Of  Peace  handles  the  ques- 
tion more  methodically  than  the  rest,  and  as  his  authority  as  a 
Biblical  critic  must  naturally  have  great  practical  weight,  and  pei^ 
haps  has  served  as  a  basis  for  the  declamations  of  many  others ; 
we  shall  meet  the  argument  as  he  has  presented  it   He  states  his 
position  thus :  "  We  have  no  idea  that  this  command,  Tkou  $haU 
not  laU,  was  limited,  as  some  imagine,  to  cases  of  manslaughter 
sod  murder.   We  are  aware  that  some  distinguished  names  would 
impose  this  limitation.  Even  Rosenmiiller  tmnslates  it  by  the  Latin 
expression,  Nb  uoHiciDinM  committitb  ;  thus  limiting  the  prohi- 
bition to  the  crime  of  murder  in  its  various  forms.  But  we  venture 
to  assert,  it  will  not  be  maintained  by  Biblical  critics,  that  this 
limitation  of  meaning  is  found  in  the  verb  itself,  which  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  general  import.   The  meaningof  the  pas- 
nge,  taken  by  itself,  is  simply  this :  Thou  shalt  not  tsle  life ;  life 
is  sacred,  inviolable."  pp.  90,  91.  And  again,  on  p.  222,  he  repeats : 
"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  command  is  given  in  the  most  simple 
tmd  eiplidt  terms.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  may  main- 
tain, that  it  means  simply.  Thou  shalt  not  maUdauskf  kill ;  thou 
shalt  not  kill  with  evil  tntetU;  thou  shalt  not  murder.    But  we 
are  compelled  to  look  upon  this  as  a  wholly  gratuitous  hmita- 
tion.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  term  itself,  and  nothing  in 
die  immediate  connection,  which  requires  us  to  limit  the  command 
in  tins  way." 

First,  then,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term,  considered 
bj  ithelC  which  is  the  main  pivot  on  which  the  controversy  is  made 
U>  tarn.      We  shall  not  endeavor  to  determine  it  by  an  appeal  to 

^  Tlie  writer  in  ilie  North  American  Review,  already  referred  to,  while  as- 
serting his  belief  that  the  sixth  commandment  forbids  *«  only  murder,  and  has 
been  wrongly  ased  against  all  taking  of  life,**  yet  allows  himself  to  say,  in  an- 
sSber  place:  •* GorenMuents  cannot  monopolies  the  priTtlege  of  killing."      Is 
this  Meant  for  dedsasatMO,  or  srgwnsat  ? 
Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  26 
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et3rino]ogy»^r  to  the  definitions  of  lexicons  or  oommentators ;  but 
we  make  our  appeal  directly  to  the  final  tribunal,  the  usage  of  the 
term  in  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  <*  kill/'  in  the  sixth  commandment, 
J8  rvt^  ;  and  whenever  we  thus  speak  of  a  word,  in  this  discussion, 
we  wish  it  to  be  generally  understood  as  standing  for  this,  or  some 
of  its  derivative  forms.     This  word  is  used,  in  all,  forty-nine  times 
in  the  Bible  ;  of  which,  twenty-eight  are  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
eight  in  Joshua  ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  thirty-six  cases,  it  is 
ased  in  connection  with  laws  relating  to  murder  and  manslaughter. 
Of  the  remaining  thirteen  cases,  we  omit  two,  (to  which  we  shall 
refer  hereafter,)  in  Ez.  21:  27  (22)  and  Ps.  42:  11  (10),  where 
the  Hebrew  abstract  noun  is  used,  and  which  would  not  afiect  the 
result      Two  more  in  Jer.  7:  9  and  Hos.  4:  2,  may  also  be  set 
aside,  as  they  are  plainly  quotations  from  the  commandment  in 
question,  the  same  words  being  used  in  immediate  succession  for 
fnurder,   stecUing   and   adultery,   as   are  employed  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  commandments.    -That  in  Ps.  62:  4  (3),  can 
determine  nothing  either  way.    Neither  can  that  in  Prov.  22: 13 ; 
though,  in  this  last  case,  some  English  readers  might  suppose  that 
the  •'  lion  "  was  the  implied  "  slayer."    But  there  is  nothing  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  in  the  original,  to  favor  such  a  supposition. 
It  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  translated :  "There  is  a 
lion  in  the  way ;  I  shall  be  murdered  in  the  streets ;"  the  Septuagint 
reads :   Imp  iv  toug  odoig  *   eV  di  raw  nXatiicue  qiOPetnoL 

Seven  cases  still  remain,  which  are  properly  to  decide  the 
meaning  of  the  word  out  of  the  Mosaic  code  ;  and  in  every  one  of 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  word  means  murder,  in  the 
strictest  sense.  In  1  Kings  21:  29,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  mur- 
der. Jud.  24:  4  records  one  of  the  most  atrocious  cases  imaginable ; 
which,  in  the  sequel,  led  to  the  slaughter  of  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand Israelites,  besides  the  almost  total  extennination  of  one  of 
their  tribes.  In  Pk.  94:  6,  Hos.  6:  9,  2  Kings  6:  32,  Job  24:  14, 
and  Isa.  1:  21,  our  translators  have  rendered  the  original  word 
by  murder;  how  correctly,  any  English  reader  can  judge  for  him- 
self. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Here, 
besides  being  used  twice  to  express  the  prohibition  of  the  sixth 
commandment,  the  word  is  employed  thirty-four  times  in  laws  de- 
fining explicitly  the  mode  of  procedure  in  regard  to  those  who 
should  be  chargeable  with  its  violation.  The  passages  referring 
to  these  regulations  are  contained  in  Dent  4:  42  and   Id:  3 — 13, 
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in  the  35th  chapter  of  Nombers,  and  in  the  20th  and  2l8t  diap- 
teis  of  Joshua,  and  nowhere  else  does  this  word  occur. 

Thirty-two  times  ont  of  the  thirty-four,  it  is  employed  to  char* 
acterize  the  act  of  homicide ;  where,  in  every  case,  the  perpetrator 
was  held  to  be,  primd/acie,  guilty  of  murder,  and  treated  as  reui 
rei  capitals,  Hence,  although,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  it  in- 
dicates nmtrder,  it  is  used  of  course  to  designate  the  involuntary  as 
well  as  the  volantary  homicide.  The  matter  can  hardly  be  set  in 
t  dearer  light  than  by  quoting  a  portion  of  the  35th  chapter  of 
Numbers,  italicising  the  words  which  are  translations  of  nsn . 

9.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

KX  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  come 
ofer  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 

11.  Then  ye  shall  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for  you ;  that 
ihe  dayer  may  flee  thither  which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares^ 

12.  And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  of  refuse  from  the  avenger;  that 
the  wumslajfer  die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  in  judg- 
ment          

16L  And  [But]  if  he  smite  htm  with  an  instniment  of  iron  so  that  he 
£e,  he  is  a  murderer :  the  siiffiderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

17.  And  if  be  smite  him  with  throwing  a  stone  wherewith  he  may  dici 
and  be  die,  he  is  a  murderer:  the  mvrderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

18.  Or  if  he  smite  him  with  a  hand- weapon  of  wood  wherewith  he  may 
die,  and  be  die,  he  is  a  murderer :  the  mvrderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

19.  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  murderer :  when  he 
Dieeleth  him  he  shall  slay  him. 

20L  But  [And]  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred  or  hurl  at  him  by  lying  of 
wait  that  he  die ; 

21.  Or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand  that  he  die,  he  that  smote 
hjm  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ;  for  he  is  a  murderer :  the  revenger  of 
bk>od  shall  slay  the  murderer  when  he  meeteth  him. 

Now  is  it  not  manifest  that  we  have  here  a  technical  use  of  the 
WDid  murderer,  defined  on  principles  similar  to  those  on  which  it 
has  always  been  defined  by  the  common  law  ?  We  say,  a  tech- 
nical use;  else,  what  mean  the  of\-repeated  exclamation  nx^,  <'a 
murderer !",  and  the  reechoing  awful  sentence,  "  the  murderer 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ?"  What  can  be  the  force  of  such  ex- 
pressions, unless  we  have  the  proper,  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the 
teem  employed  ? 

And  as  for  the  use  of  the  word  when  it  is  translated  "slayer," 
L  e.  when  it  designates  the  unintentional  homicide ;  in  such  a  case, 
after  the  description  of  the  fact  it  is  never  said,  nxH ,  he  is  a  "  mur- 
derer.*" but  it  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  man  was  not  to 
be  treated  aa  innocent    He  was  assumed  to  be  guilty.    So  sa« 
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ered  was  human  life,  so  jealoas  was  the  divine  Legislator  of  the 
strictness  of  the  sixth  commandment,  that  whoever  violated  its 
letter,  merely  in  the  external  act,  was  liable  to  be  immediately  cat 
down  by  the  <*  avenger  of  blood,'*  and  was  compelled,  if  he  wonld 
avoid  this  doom,  instantly  to  flee  for  his  life  to  the  city  of  refage. 
And  though,  when  arrived  there,  no  man,  whether  a  voluntary  or 
involuntary  homicide,  was  to  be  put  to  death,  except  at  the  mouth 
of  two  witnesses,  testifying  to  the  homicide  act  and  its  malicioas 
character ;  yet,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the  absence  of  witnesses, 
many  murderers  might  thus  escape  death,  and  as  alt  verbal  defi- 
nitions and  human  judgments  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  many 
cases  might  arise  with  circumstances  so  complicated  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  with  precision  between  the  voluntary 
and  the  involuntary  homicide,  as  the  involuntary  homicide  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  strictly  chargeable  with  some  degree  of  guilt,  at 
least  of  imprudence,  and  as  it  was  important  for  all  to  see  that  no 
man,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  technical  distinctions  of  the  law» 
or  of  its  cautious  provisions  in  regard  to  testimony,  could  inten- 
tionally or  carelessly  kill  his  fellow-man  and  escape  all  punish- 
ment; therefore,  every  homicide,  having  escaped  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  and  been  there,  on  trial,  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  mali- 
cious murder,  should  nevertheless  be  compelled  to  remain  there  in 
custody  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  In  custody,  we  say ;  for 
this  answered  more  nearly  to  imprisonment  among  us,  than  did 
anything  else  provided  for  in  the  Mosaic  code.  Such  a  homicide 
was  not,  indeed,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  prison ;  but  if  he 
durst  venture  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  his  city  of  refuge,  it 
was  at  the  peril  of  his  life  ;  the  avenger  of  blood'  might  slay  him 
and  not  be  "  guilty  of  blood/' 

What,  then,  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
such  regulations,  the  involuntary  homicide  should  be  designated 
fay  the  same  technical  term  which  properly  designated  the  mur- 
derer? And  can  this  application  of  the  term  be  fairly  adduced  as 
throwing  any  doubt  upon  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  when 
used  without  any  explanatory  connection  ? 

But  two  extraordinary  cases  yet  remain  to  be  considered-— two 
only  out  of  the  thirty-six  in  the  law — ^two  only,  we  might  9ay,  oat 
of  the  whole  forty-nine  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

When  it  is  said,  in  verse  27th  of  the  chapter  from  which  we 
have  quoted  above,  "  if  the  avenger  of  blood  kill  the  slayer"  who 
has  escaped  from  his  city  of  refuge ;  the  word  translated  "  kill "  is 
this  same  nxn .    But  before  any  hasty  infer^ioes  are  made  from. 
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this  case,  we  would  direct  attentioa  to  the  facts ;  that  this  is  the 
only  case  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  similar  connection ;  that  it 
18  not  said  here,  the  aveoger  of  blood  shall  kill  the  slayer,  as  it  is 
repeatedly  said  abo^e,  he  shall  slay  the  murderer  (where  of  coarse 
a  difiereat  word  is  constantly  used  for  his  act) ;  nor  is  it  even 
said,  he  may  kill  the  slayer;  but  only,  ir  he  kill  the  slayer  under 
these  circumstances,  he  shall  ncrt  be  himself  punished  with  death, 
he  shall  not  be  held  guilty  at  law.  But  that  the  avenger  of  blood 
in  such  a  case  was  not  morally  free  from  guilt  is  more  than  hinted 
at  by  the  word  employed,  in  faro  consdentiae  he  was  guilty  of 
mmder;  he  had  slain  a  man  whom  the  magistrates  of  his  coun- 
try had  acquitted  of  death ;  he  had  shed  **  innocent  blood,"  as. 
plainly  appears  by  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Deut  19: 10. 
Hia  act,  therefore,  though  not  punished  legally,  is  not  improperly 
designated  by  the  same  term  which  technically  designates  "  mur- 
der." 

The  remaining  case  is  the  only  one  in  the  Bible  which,  to  our 
apprehension,  contains  any  real  difficulty.  Let  us  see  how  great 
that  is.  In  the  30th  yersa  of  the  35th  chapter  of  Numbers,  the 
phnse,  "  shall  be  put  to  death/'  is  given  as  the  translation  of  rnn 
in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  future  active.  Now,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  the  phrase  "  put  to  death,'* 
omstantly  corresponds  to  some  form  of  n^s ,  to  die ;  and,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  other  case  (Jer.  18:  21  where  it  is  used 
for  3*111),  this  phrase  is  used  throughout  the  whole  Bible  (how  of- 
ten any  English  reader  can  determine)  atdy  as  the  translation  of 
the  same  Hebrew  word  r\v^.  And,  by  the  way,  this  is  the  word 
which  would  certainly  have  been  employed  in  the  sixth  command- 
ment, had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  as  alleged,  to  for- 
bid the  simple  tdldng  csway  of  Ufe^  absolutely,  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  second  place,  the  original  of  this  verae  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  doubtful,  so  that  some  cntics,  Le  Clerc  for  example,  have 
pioposed  an  emendation  kA  the  text 

In  the  third  place,  the  Seventy,  apparently  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  case,  have  translated  the  clause,  very  literally,  thus : 
Has  nofsa^ag  yfvx^y  ^^  *  g6f$atog  fiOQtvQtap  (popsvau  tor  (pweica^- 
ta '  [ed.  Breiting.  1730] ;  of  which  if  any  one  can  make  sense, 
and  especially  the  sense  given  in  our  translation,  he  is  welcome. 

In  the  fourth  place,  without  proposing  any  new  rendering,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  that,  if  the  common  £n- 
{^b  tiaaslatioa  conveys  the  true  sense,  the  fact  that  the  same 
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word,  in  two  forms,  stands  here  for  the  **  murderer,"  and  for  the 
act  of  "  putting  him  to  death,"  is  to  be  explained  as  an  effect  of 
paronomasia ;  a  figure  which,  as  is  well  known,  plays  a  great 
part  in  Hebrew  phraseology.^ 

Finally,  we  protest  against  the  criticism  which  would  urge  this 
solitary  and  difficult,  if  not  doubtful  case,  to  unsettle  the  primary 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word  in  qtiestion,  as  inferable  from  its  or- 
dinary and  almost  universal  use. 

We  know  it  mfty  be  plausibly  said,  and  it  is  all  which  can  be 
plausibly  said,  that  the  word  in  question  is  used  to  express  the 
taking  of  life  excusably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manslayer,  as  well 
as  maliciously  in  the  case  of  the  murderer ;  by  permission  [once 
only,  and  hardly  by  permusion  then],  and  by  commandment  [in 
one  solitary  and  doubtful  instance].  We  know  that  this  state- 
ment can  be  plausibly  made ;  but  whether  it  can  be  intelligently 
and  honestly  urged  against  our  position,  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going investigation,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 

If  any  more  proofs  are  needed  to  confirm  our  position,  they  are 
at  hand.  We  add,  then,  that  if  the  Hebrew  word  tmoslated  kaU, 
in  the  sixth  commandment,  do  not  mean,  by  its  own  proper  force, 
and  when  not  modified  by  any  connection,  "to  murder,"  then 
there  is  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  which  has  that  mean* 
ing — ^nay  more,  there  is  no  word  which  comes  so  near  that  mean- 
ing by  many  degrees.  The  word  tised  is  by  fair  the  strongest  and 
mast  dtfimte.for  suck  a  purpose,  which  could  hone  been  ueecL 

It  is  true  that  the  excellent  and  learned  author  of  the  Manual 
of  Peace,  while  he  maintains  in  geneml  that  the  sixth  command- 
ment properly  forbids  the  taking  of  life,  of  any  life,  human  or  ani- 
mal, does,  a  little  after,  generously  admit,  that  ''from  the  genend 
objects  and  manner  of  the  communication  made  at  this  time,  we 
may  infer,  [so  it  seems  we  may  infer  someUdng  from  the  general 
objects  and  manner  of  the  communication;  let  us  remember 
that]  that  the  prohibition  relates  to  the  taking  of  human  life  and 
not  that  of  brute  animals."  So  much,  then,  *'fn^"  be  ^rauted; 
but  that,  observe,  only  on  the  ground  of  a  faltering  inference.  So 
that  the  right  of  a  Christian  to  kill  a  calf  rests  only  on  the  aneer- 
tain  basis  of  an  inconclusive  inference !  Perchance  he  may  there- 
by violate  the  sixth  commandment !  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  ap- 
peal to  the  covenant  with  Noah ;  in  this  matter  of  "  killing,"  we 
are  expressly  assured,  the  sixth  commandment "  was  the  beginning 

*  We  might  resort  to  the  fiUure  tense,  u  the  abolitionistB  do  when  driven  to 
etraiU,  but  we  will  not 
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tf  days.**    Hie  Jewt  might  have  been  rabsequentlf  allowed  to 
kai  calves  *<  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearu!"i 

Bat,  seriously,  we  think  we  can  show  that  the  term  in  question 
is  limited  in  its  signification,  so  as  not  only  to  exclude  the  case  of 
IdUing  calves,  bat  a  great  many  other  cases  of  killing ;  and  show 
it  not  on  the  gioond  of  a  begging  inference,  but  on  the  demon* 
stntive  evidence  of  universal  usage.* 

*  it  is  nid  Uiat  some  lectf  in  India  hold  the  precept,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,'' 
in  a  sense  ao  ahaolnte  that  thej  think  it  anlawful  to  kUl  vermin^  or  even  teedg 
to  which  thej  ascribe  a  rital  principle. 

'  We  may  as  well  say  that  we  have  examined  with  oar  own  eyes  all  the  pas- 
ngea— a  thousand  or  thereaboui— in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  £nglish  Bibles, 
in  which  *'  killing  "  is  referred  to  in  any  form.  This  we  have  been  obliged  to 
do  without  the  aid  of  a  Hebrew  concordance,  by  the  help  of  Trommius  and 
Craden.  From  the  mass  of  our  results  we  give  below  what  seem  to  us  the 
most  important  additional  facts  and  references. 

As  above  stated,  the  phrase  **jna  to  duUk  "  in  the  English  Bible,  always 
ftands  for  some  form  of  n^v,  except  in  Jer.  18:  21  and  Num.  35:  30. 

•^SwuU"*  in  the  Engliah  Bible  always  stands  for  ns^, except  in  Ex.  12:  23 
and  2i:  22;  Num.  24:  J7 ;  Dan.  2: 34  and  5: 6.  Remarkable  are  Ex.  21. 12  and 
Josh.  20:  5,  where  *'  smite  "  implies  murde^ 

"  OU  of'*  corresponds  constantly  to  the  Hebrew  r^i'Si . 

**'KiU^**  '*j/ay,*'  ^murdtr"  correspond  to  various  Hebrew  words  as  follows: 

n:in .     The  usage  of  this  word  has  been  fully  presented  above. 

snn  •  This,  next  to  n:i*n ,  ia  the  strongest  and  most  definite  word,  according 
Is  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  express  the  idea  of  **  murder."  It  occurs 
•boot  173  times,  and  is  translated,  once  by  *<  put  to  death,"  Jer.  18:  21 ;  three 
limes  by  *«  murder,"  Ps.  10: 8,  Hos.  9: 13  and  Jer.  4:  31  \  once  by  '*  destroyed," 
Pa.  78:  47;  once  by  "slayer,"  Ex.  21:  16  (11);  nine  times  by  "slaughter;" 
twenty-seven  Umes  by  "kill;"  and  131  times  by  "slay."  The  Seventy 
translate  it  109  times  by  asro/creivu,  twenty-one  times  by  diroxevrew,  and  the  re- 
maining  times  by  various  other  words. 

This  verb  frequently  signifies  to  "  kill "  or  "  murder,"  in  the  same  sense  with 
nV\  f  l>^  ■*  ^^'^  ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^  Cain,  for  example ;  the  latter  verb  ns^n  occur- 
ring, for  tktjlrtt  Zimc,  in  the  sixth  commandment ;]  but  one  of  its  most  ordinary 
OKs  is  to  signify  slaying  §nemiet  in  batUe,  It  is  employed  also  in  a  variety  of 
other  connections.  Three  times  it  has  an  animal  for  tubjectf  2  Kings  17:  25, 
Job  SO:  16  and  U.  14,  3D;  seven  times  it  has  an  animal  for  object^  Lev.  20:  15 
and  16,  Num.  23:  29,  Is.  22:  13  and  27:  1,  and  Zech.  11:  4  and  7 ;  twice  it  has 
am  inmmimatft  mUjuiy  Job  5:  2  and  Prov.  1:  32;  once  it  has  an  inanimate  object^ 
Ps.  78:  47  [tr.  "  destroyed  "] ;  seven  times  it  is  used  for  IdUing  by  command- 
maUfrom  Gktd^  Num.  31 :  17  (twice)  and  19,  Deut.  13:  9,  Ex.  32:  27,  Num.  25: 5, 
Ex.  9:  6;  and  twenty  times  ii  has  God  himself  for  subject^  Gen.  20: 4,  Ex.  4:  23, 
13: 15^  22i  ^  (24)  and  32: 12,  Num.  11:  15  and  22:  23  [the  angel  of  the  Lord], 
Pa.  59:  IJ,  78:  31,  34  and  47, 135:  10  and  136:  18,  Amos  2:  3, 4:  10  and  9: 1, 
Hoa,  &.  5,  Laid.  2:  4  and  21  and  3:  43.  Here  are  about  forty  cases  out  of  the 
vhole  173,  heaidem  that  very  nameroos  class  in  which  it  refers  to  killing  ene- 
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The  killing  of  brate  animals  is  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
more  than  three  hundred  times ;   but  n:^  is  hevbk  thus  used ; 

miei  in  battle.  Surely,  therefore,  it  cannot  be*  compared  with  rr^^l  >  for  the 
■trengrth  and  definitenesa  with  which  it  may  denote  **  murder.'*  We  may  add 
that  it  ia  nerer  iobatituted  for  the  latter  ^erb  in  any  lepetitiont  or  quotationa  of 
the  aizth  oommandment. 

Vt^J^ .  Thia  verb  might  be  auppoced  to  rank  next.  It  ia,  however,  either  in 
ita  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  form,  uaed  but  ten  times  in  the  Bible.  Once  it  in  trana- 
lated  *«kill,"  Job  24:  14 ;  and  nine  times  **8lay,"  «*  slain  '*  or  *<  alaoghter,"  Job 
13:  15,  Ps.  139:  19,  Obad.  9,  and  aix  times  in  Daniel. 

It  has  God  for  iu  subject  twice,  Job.  13:  15  and  Pa.  139:  19;  an  inanimaU 
thing  for  its  subject  once,  Dan.  3:  22;  and  an  animal  for  its  object  once,  Dan. 
7:  11.     In  four  cases  out  of  the  ten,  therefore,  it  cannot  mean  **  murder." 

We  may  remark  incidentally  that  the  fact  of  this  word's  being  used  twice  in 
the  book  of  Job,  while  it  occurs  so  seldom  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  else- 
where exclusively  in  the  later  writers,  and  is  so  very  frequent  in  the  Targams, 
may  be  added  to  the  other  evidence  collected  by  Vaihinger  to  show  the  later 
origin  of  the  book  in  question. 

nsa  is  translated  into  Cngliah  by  *<  smite,"  times  unnumbered ;  and  a/iMy« 
means  **  smite,"  with  such  modifications  as  the  connection  would  show,  with 
the  Engliah  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  woid.  It  is  translated,  however,  once  hy 
<«  murderers,"  3  Kings  14:  6 ;  once  by  '* slayer,"  Num.  35:  34  ;  sixteen  times 
by  "  kill,"  (sometimes,  as  in  Lev.  §|:  17,  18  and  31,  signifying  to  kiU  nan  or 
beast,  but  alwaya  when  connected  with  ve:  ,  as  it  is  four  or  five  times,  it  aigni- 
fies  to  kill  man,)  seventy-nine  tiroes  by  *' slay;"  and  eighteen  times  by 
alaughter.  N.  B.  While  it  is  translated  "  slew"  in  Ex.  3:  13,  the  same  word 
is  rendered  **  smiting"  in  verse  11th  ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Mosee 
may  not  have  been  so  much  a  **  murderer"  as  some  have  been  willing  to  sup- 
pose (See  N.  Am.  Rev.  Vol.  (£2,  p.  46) ;  but  rather  an  avenger  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Hebrew ;  not  to  appeal  to  his  probable  oonsciouaneM  of  a  divine 
mission  ;  see  Acts  7:  34  and  35. 

n^tt  t  while,  with  its  derivative  forms,  it  is  translated  into  English  by  «^die" 
and  »*  put  to  death"  times  without  number,  is  also  rendered  thirty- three  times 
by  **  kill"  and  ninety-one  times  by  ^  slay." 

H^t  uid  h^e  are  used  about  330  times.  Among  these  our  tranalaton  have 
rendered  it  by  ^'  kill,"  *«  slay"  and  »  slaughter"  thirty-eight  times ;  and  in  the 
femaining  cases  they  have  rendered  it  by  **  sacrifice,"  ^*  offer,"  and  their  de- 
rivativea  or  equivalent  words.  Of  the  thirty -eight  times,  it  is  translated  by 
"kill,"  (of  animals^  not  for  sacrifice;)  seven,  or  perhaps  nine  times,  Ex.  33:  1, 
Prov.  9:  3,  Gen.  43:  16.  3  Chron.  18:  3, 1  Sam.  35:  11  and  38:  94,  Exek.  34:  3, 
and  perhaps  Dent  13:  15  and  31 ;  by  "slay,"  {ofaninuUs,  notforsaer^,)  four 
times,  Deut.  38:  31  and  1  Kings  4:  9, 19  and  35 ;  by  **  slaughter,"  (of  anim^U^ 
not  for  sacnfice,)  ten  times,  Ps.  44:  33,  Prov.  7:  32,  Isa.  53:  7,  Jer.  11:19  and  ISfc 
3  ^^^-1  ifl  used  for  **  slaughter"  the  second  time  in  this  verse]  Jer.  35:  34,  and 
50:  37'and  51:  40,  Ezek.  9:  3  (?)  and  Isa.  34:  6  (?) ;  by  "  kill,"  (of  men,  not  t» 
sacriJUe,)  once.  Lam.  2:  21  [where  God  is  the  subject] ;  by  "  slay,"  (of  men,  noi 
in  saerifiee,)  once,  Ps.  37:  14 ;  by  "  slay,"  (of  men,  in  sacrifice,)  five  or  six  times, 
2  Kings  33:  30, 1  Kings  13:  3,  Ps.  105:  35  and  36,  Exek.  16:  30  and  probably 
Isa.  66:  3 ;  by  "  aUughter,"  (ofmen^  noi  expressly  in  sacrifice;)  aeven  times,  ls». 
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aoiiiMis  aie  not  muurdered.  Animals  and  inanimate  things  are 
•ometimes  said  to  kill ;  but  mn  is  never  thus  ased ;  they  do  not 
murder.  In  hundreds  of  instances  God  commands  to  kill,  smite, 
flJay,  put  to  death ;  but  ns^is  never  thas  used  [except  that  single 
doubtful  case  already  considered] ;  God  does  not  command  to 
murder.  In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  God  or  an  angel  are  said  to 
kill*  slay,  smite,  cut  oS,  eta ;  bot  ney  is  never  thus  used ;  God 
and  angels  do  not  murder.  Times  without  number  the  Bible 
speaks  of  killing  enemies  in  battle ;  but  nx'i  is  never  thus  used. 
Is  the  killing  of  enemies  in  battle  then  to  be  called  murder  V 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  word  meaning  to  take  life 


14:21  and  34:  2  and  65:  12,  Jer.  48:  15  and  Exek.  21:  15,  90  and  33  (£ng. 
▼enes  10,  15  and  98). 

isnv,  with  iU  derivatiyes,  ia  used  abont  eight j-five  timea.  Oar  tranalaton 
ittve  rendered  it  three  timea  by  •«  beaten"  (with  gold)  2  Chron.  19:  15  and  16 ; 
once  by  ^  afaot  oat"  (with  arrow)  Jer.  9:  8  ;  once  by  »*  akughter"  Hoeea  5:  3; 
twice  by  **  ofier,"  forty-two  timea  by  *'  kill,"  and  tbirty-aiz  timea  by  **  aky." 
Of  the  last  eighty  caaea,  in  aixty  it  means  to  kill  or  »lay  tuuTnaUfar  lAa  pawif 
or  far  Moerijice ;  in  four  or  hve  caaea  it  meana  io  kiU  aninuUt  io  ea<,  Gen.  37: 
31,1  Sam.  14:  32  and  34  (twice).  Nam.  II:  22,  and  perhapa  laa.  22:  13;  in 
fi»nr,  it  means  ta  kUl  himan  hein^M  for  taerifice^  Gen.  22:  10  [Abraham  and 
laane],  Ian.  57:  6,  EMk.  16e  21  and  23:  30 ;  and  in  eleyen  eaaea  it  meana  aimply 
ioUU  kmmam  ktimgs,  1  Kings  18:  40,  2  Kmgs  25:  7  and  10:  7  and  14,  Nam.  14: 
6,  Jer.  39:  61  (twice)  and  41:  7  and  52:  10  (twice) ;  though  in  all  these  last 
cases  its  trae  meaning  would  be  more  exactly  expressed  by  retaining  the  figure 
«f  the  original  and  translating  by  slaughter  or  immolate. 

In  Ley.  17:  3  we  hare  soppoaed  the  meaning  of  thia  verb  to  he  to  kUt  dnimaCe 
fermerifee;  although  Miehaelis  (Moa.  Recht.  Art.  169)  thiuka  it  means  here 
to  slaoghter  in  general,  without  any  reference  to  aacrifice.  But  surely  tke 
former  is  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  verb,  and  it  seems  to  us  supported  rather 
than  opposed  by  the  context.  It  ia  very  inatr active  to  compare  thia  paasage 
with  Isa.  66:  3  and  the  context  of  the  latter  passage  with  Isa.  57:  15. 

Hiere  is  but  one  other  Hebrew  word  which  deaerves  to  be  noticed  in  thia 
esBDeetion.    That  is : 

h\tl  with  the  adj.  V^n,  which  very  fre<|Qent]y  ta  used  in  the  sense  of 
**  wounded  ;'*  and  in  the  sense  of  ^  slay,"  **  slain,"  (chiefly  of  enemies  in  battle,) 
•ome  seventy  times. 

Prom  all  the  above  fiiets  we  think  it  abundantly  evident  that  there  is  no 
ether  Hebrew  word  which,  according  to  the  usue  loquendi  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  could,  by  its  own  proper  force,  signify  so  definitely  and  unequivocally, 

tSHVRDBB,  TO  %IL'L  BITIlAV   BXIVOS  WITHOUT   LXOAL    A0TBORITT,  as   the   VOfb 

n^  which  is  actually  used  to  express  the  prohibition  in  the  sixth  command- 


'  This  last  class  of  cases  we  commend  to  the  special  attention  of  the  author 
of  the  Manual  of  Peace,  as  having  a  bearing  apoo  his  msin  subject  in  connec- 
fioa  with  which  he  often  quotes  this  yery  sixth  commandment  as  decisive 
authority. 
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that  is  ever  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  we  believe  the 
cases  above  described  include  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
cases  of  taking  life  mentioned  therein. 

Does  all  this  look  as  though  the  word  translated  **  kill"  in  the 
sixth  commandment  meant  to  take  away  hfe,  in  any  way,  and 
under  any  circumstances  ?  If  any  have  ascertained  such  to  be 
its  meaning,  they  certainly  did  not  discover  it  from  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

We  turn  to  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint  translators.  By  them 
if)OP€vt^s  is  used  as  the  translation  of  n:^^ ,  sixteen  times,  and 
NEVER  for  any  other  word.'  <Uweim  is  used  for  nsn  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  times,  and  only  nine  or  ten  times  for  all  other  words  put 
together. 

On  the  other  hand  nxn  is  always  translated  in  the  Septuagint 
by  qiovsvtTig  or  fpov&iao,  with  two  exceptions.  These  exceptions 
are  the  cases  of  Ez.  21:  27  (22)  and  Ps.  42:  11  (10),  which  we 
promised  to  notice  again.  In  the  first  passage  the  Seventy 
have  put  ^o^  for  the  Hebrew  noun,  and  our  translators  have 
restored  " slaughter/' [qu.  onslaught?  sacking?  butchery?].  In 
the  second  case  they  have  translated  the  passage  by  a  circumlo- 
cution, and  our  translators  have  put  for  the  Hebrew  noun  "  sword ;" 
evidently  with  the  right  tact,  considering  sword  as  a  general  term 
for  any  deadly  or  murderous  weapon. 

The  argument  from  this  general  correspondence  of  usage 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words  signifying  "to 
murder,"  is  strengthened  by  considering  that,  among  other  Greek 
words  used  in  the  Septuagint  in  the  general  sense  of  JdU^  afgo- 
xTBivm  alone  is  used  more  than  200  times. 

Finally  we  turn  to  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  Here 
we  ALWAYS  find  the  sixth  commandment  translated  by  qiop&im. 
We  NEVER  find  q}ovsvio  or  cpovevti^s  employed  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  "murder;*'  while  the  word  tcuroxreiW  is  employed 
some  seventy  times  in  the  various  senses  and  applications  of 
which  kill  is  susceptible.  How  would  it  sound  for  a  universal 
command,  (juj  dnoxtavdg  ? 

We  cannot  but  think  it  demonstrated,  therefore,  as  far  as  any- 
thing in  the  use  of  language  can  be  demonstrated,  that  the  sixth 
commandment,  according  to  the  inherent  and  proper  force  of  the 
Hebrew  verb,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than,  "  ns  homicidium 
coMHiTTiTE,"  "  Tliou  shalt  do  no  murder." 

We  are  aware  this  whole  tedious  inquiry  will  be  considered  by 

^  Kzcepi  in  fom§  copies  once. 
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many  as  a  woik  of  supererogation  ;  (and  in  that  case  we  hope 
not  entirely  without  merit ;)  or  perhaps  as  a  foolish  waste  of  time 
and  paina  But  if  we  have  been  fools,  we  have  been  so  in  an- 
swering far  wiser  men  than  ourselves  according  to  their  folly. 
We  have  seen  and  heard  the  assertion  here  controverted,  so  often 
reiterated  by  the  assailants  of  capital  punishment,  until  it  has  be« 
eome,  as  it  were,  a  stereotyped  head  of  argument  or  rhetoric,  that 
we  thought  it  high  time  to  have  it  thoroughly  sifted.  In  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  that  task,  we  have  taken  a  great  many  more 
words  than  would  be  required  for  a  very  effective  declamation  on 
the  other  side.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  true  assertion  which  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  prove,  so 
it  is  easy  to  make  a  false  assertion  which  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  disprove. 

But  now,  suppose  our  whole  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
proper  lexicographical  meaning,  or  rather  the  true  itsus  ioquendi, 
of  the  term  in  question,  resulted  in  just  nothing  at  all.  Suppose, 
which  is  manifestly  false,  suppose  the  word  might  of  itself  mean, 
as  alleged, "  to  take  life,"  in  the  most  general  and  indifferent  sense, 
inoonnection  with  any  subject,  object,  or  circumstances  whatever; 
still  it  would  not  follow  that  there  should  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
about  its  precise  import  in  the  sixth  commandment  It  seems  we 
may  "infer"  something  "from  the  general  objects  and  manner 
of  the  communication ;"  and  what  inference  more  natural  than 
that  which  has  been  made,  apparently,  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  the 
Septuagint  translators,  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  Christian 
church,  and  almost  all  Christian  critics  in  all  ages,  viz.  that  that 
commandment  means  simply,  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 

Surely  God  is  his  own  best  interpreter ;  and  unless  He,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  commands  (not  permits)  in  one  breath  what 
Be  has  just  solemnly  prohibited  in  another,  the  21st  chapter  of  Ex- 
odus (vid.  verse  12)  and  the  35th  chapter  of  Numbers  furnish  am- 
ple evidence  that  He  nowhere  forbids  the  civil  magistrate  to  take 
the  life  of  the  murderer.  Is  there  not  just  the  same  evidence  that 
the  laws  contained  in  the  21st  chapter  of  Exodus  and  in  the  35th 
chapter  of  Numbers  were  uttered  and  enacted  by  the  express  voice 
of  God,  as  there  is  that  the  Decalogue  was  so  uttered  and  enacted? 
ibd  will  it  do  for  "  Christians"  to  shrug  their  shoulders  at  them, 
mattering  contemptuously  the  name  of  Moses  ?  The  contents  of 
Sxodus  21st  were  uttered,  according  to  the  record,  amidst  the  aw- 
ful thunderings  of  Sinai,  and  immediately  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  comprising  the  solenm  injunction. 
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"  He  that  smitetha  man  ao  that  he  die,  shall  sorely  be  put  to  death.'* 
The  more  explicit  regulatioiis  ooDtaiaed  in  the  36ih  chapter  of 
Nunabers,  are  introdaced  with  these  words :  ^  And  the  Lord  spake 
mito  Moses»  saying,  Speak  unto  die  children  of  Israel/'  etc. ;  and 
that  Jehovah  is  the  real  legislator,  thronghoat  the  chapter,  is  fur- 
ther evident  from  its  ctose :  "  Defile  not  the  land  wherein  I  dwell ; 
for  I,  the  Lord*  dwell  among  the  children  of  ismel" 

But  when  we  appeal  to  God*8  statutory  and  judicial  deeisions» 
apon  the  meaning  of  his  own  fundamental  law,  this  new  school 
of  interpreters  enter  one  universal  demurrer,  in  the  woids  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  subject  of  divorcement :  "  For  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  Moses  wrote  you  this  precept"  But  what  right  have  they 
to  apply  this  sayiug,  the  exact  import  and  bearing  of  which  is  so 
uncertain,  so  as  to  nullify  the  meaning  of  Scriptures  to  which  our 
Saviour  never  applied  it,  and  which  are  perfectly  dear  and  inteU 
hgible  without  it?  It  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  direct  inferences 
they  would  make  from  it ;  much  less  ought  they  to  suspend  np« 
on  it  such  a  huge  mass  of  indirect  conclusions.  Gcaating  that  M» 
oft*qooted  saying  means  all  which  they  assume  in  respect  to  the 
case  then  in  hand,  still  its  application  to  other  cases  can,  at  best, 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  may-be;  and  is  this  what  is  called 
pioof  ?  They  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  the  Mosaic  law  expressly  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament 
except  the  Decalogue.  But  this  is  £ar  from  being  the  case.  ''Thoa 
shalt  not  avenge;*'  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neither  as  thy- 
self;" and,  *<Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  with  all  thy 
heart,''  etc.,  are  express  commands  of  the  law  of  Moses  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by. our  Saviour.  Suppose,  now,  we  should 
aigue  from  these  premises,  that,  may-be,  this  or  that  other  law, 
nay,  all  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  code,  has  also  been  thus  implicitly 
confirmed  ?  But  our  op|)onents  have  not  even  room  for  a  may-be, 
in  the  present  instance.  Hear  the  words  with  which  Jehovah  coa- 
eludes  the  enactment  of  the  laws  referred  to  : 

31.  Moreover,  ye  shall  uike  do  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer 
which  is  guilty  of  death ;  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

93.  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of 
his  refbge,  that  he  should  come  again  to  dwell  in  the  land,  until  the  death 
of  the  high-priest. 

33.  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are;  for  blood  it  defileth 
the  land;  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  tlie  blood  that  is  shed  there- 
in, but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  8hed  it 

34.  Defile  not  therefore  the  land  which  ye  shall  inhabit,  wherein  I 
Jwell ;  for  1  the  Lord  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel 
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Now  what  sort  of  a  caase  must  that  be,  whieh  feels  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining,  that  these  laws  were  not  enacted  as 
being  right  and  good  and  well  pleasing  to  God,  bat  merely  as  a 
temporary  indulgence  to  the  savage  character  of  the  Jewish  peo» 
pie  ?  Yet  the  assailants  of  capital  panishroent  generally,  and  the 
highly  respected  author  of  the  Manual  of  Peace  among  the  rest, 
have  agreed  to  say  that  those  laws,  for  which  God  himself  thus 
gave  his  own  reason,  were  given  to  the  Jews  because  of  the 
"hardness  of  their  hearts  !"i 

We  confess  that  we  see  such  assertions,  from  such  men,  with 
unfeigned  and  unspeakable  amazement  What,  then,  could  God 
have  said  more  than  he  did  say  to  make  his  design  and  meaning 
dear?  Is  it  uncharitable  to  ascribe  it  to  their  "  hardness  of  heart," 
(taking  the  phrase  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in  Mark  16: 14,)  that 
they  fail  to  perceive  that  those  words  of  the  Almighty  will  bear  no 
such  interpretation  as  they  feel  compelled  to  put  upon  them  ? 

But,  say  they,  if  civil  governments  have  a  right  to  break  the  sixth 
commandment,  and  commit  murder  upon  the  murderer,  why  have^ 
they  not  also  a  right  to  break  the  eighth,  and  steal  the  property  of 
the  thief?  We  answer,  that  if  these  gentlemen  will  define  what 
they  mean  by  *'  property,"  and  by  "  stealing,"  they  will  leave  us 
nothing  to  do  in  demolishing  their  objection.  According  to  their 
present  a^umentation,  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  all  compulsory 
restitution,  all  legal  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  thief  is  "  le- 
galized stealing."  It  is  so  by  their  own  showing,  just  as  much  as 
the  legal  execution  of  the  murderer  is  <*  legalized  murder."  There 
is  no  avoiding  this  conclusion.   They  have  offered  their  own  issue,  * 

'  Some  seem  to  think  they  c&n  evade  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Moaei  by 
quoting  Ezek.  20: 25 :  "  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  staiutes  that  were  not  good, 
and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live."  But  the  same  prophet  had  al- 
ready deccribed  the  law  given  at  Sinai  thus  :  (10th  and  11th  verses)  "I  brought 
them  into  the  wiidernees,  and  I  gave  them  my  statutes^  and  showed  them  my 
judgwuMtSy  which,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them."  To  which  class, 
now,  is  £xodiis  21st  to  be  chronologically  referred,  to  that  described  in  tlie 
2Dth,  or  that  described  in  the  1 1th  verse  ?  Besides,  by  comparing  the  25th  and 
18th  verses,  it  would  seem  that  what  God  permitted^  rather  than  what  he  posi- 
tively ordainedy  is  there  referred  to.  Or,  will  any  choose  to  say  that  God  posi- 
tively commanded  the  Israelites  to  offer  their  children  to  Moloch,  (verse  26th)  ? 
a  qnestion  which  may  serve  to  disclose  the  impious  absurdity  of  the  whole  sup- 
position we  are  here  controverting.  What  will  these  interpreters  say  to  Mala- 
ehi  4:  4 :  •*  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  I  commanded 
vUokim  in  Horeb /or  all  Israel,  [with]  the  statutes  and  judgments.?" 
Soeh  is  the  solemn  admonition  with  which  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  sealed  up  its 
revelations,  antil  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  of  £Uas  his  forerunner. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  27 
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Mid  let  them  abide  by  it  Fer  a  mere  private  citisen  U>  take  the 
life  of  a  marderer,  is  doabtleas  murder ;  and  so  for  a  mere  priyate 
oitizen  to  take  the  property  of  a  thief,  though  it  be  to  make  just 
lestitution  to  himself,  is  doubtless  theft.  Bat  these  men  apply  the 
same  princq^  to  the  case  of  the  magistrate.  Has  the  ci^y  raagis^ 
tiate,  has  civil  society,  no  more  right  or^power  than  each  private 
citiaeii  ?  So  they  seem  to  aigue.  And  yet  this  very  objectiott  is 
tugied  not  only  by  recluse  divines,  but  by  practical  lawyers  and 
legislators !  See  the  unanimous  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  O*  Sullivan,  p.  23. 

We  have  thus  defended  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  puaiahmeat 
against  all  the  arguments,  so  far  as  we  know,  adduced  from  the 
Scripture  in  opposition  to  it.  We  have  shown  that  this  right,  pKH 
elaimed  by  the  consent  of  nations  and  the  common  voice  of  ha- 
BMinity,  is  not  contradicted  by  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  letter  of  the  sixth  commandment,  but  rather  con* 
firmed  by  them  all  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
our  aignment,  thus  far,  has  been  strictly  defename. 

Bat  we  shall  not  leave  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  withoot  refer- 
ring to  one  posiiiive  argoroent  from  Scripture,  wbich,  if  not  iire- 
liagable»  certainly  has  never  been  refuted ;  we  mean  that  founded 
npon  the  oommand  addressed  to  Noah,  and  through  him  to  all 
mankind :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man/'  The  abohtion- 
ists  generally  afiect  to  consider  this  text  as  quite  unimportanL 
Yet  they  have  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  wistfully  examined  it 
on  all  sides,  if  perchance  they  might  detect  some  flaw  in  it  They 
have  twisted,  and  wrenched,  and  tortured  and  tested  it  by  all 
manner  of  critical  and  uncritical  machinery  and  manipulation,  in 
order  to  extort  or  extract  from  it  some  sense  not  absolutely  con- 
tradictory to  their  notions.  But,  to  this  day,  they  have  never 
agreed  among  themselves  uponlany  other  translation  of  it,  than  that 
which  is  given  in  the  common  English  BiUe,  and  iH^ch,  for  sab- 
stance,  has  been  given  in  almost  all  versions  which  have  ever  been 
made.  But,  saj  they,  it  is  a  solitary,  antiquated,  difficult  text. 
As  to  its  solitariness,  is  not  a  solitary  command  of  God,  authority- 
enough  ?  As  to  its  antiquity,  it  answera  our  purpose  the  better  for 
that  And  as  to  its  difficulty ;  wherein  does  it  consist  ?  We  aie 
bold  to  say  that,  grammatically  and  lexically  considered,  it  con- 
tains as  little  difficulty  as  the  average  of  Hebrew  texts.  If  we 
cannot  be  reasonably  sure  of  its  meaning,  we  may  give  up  the  He- 
brew Bible  altogether,  as  little  better  than  the  Sphinx's  riddle. 
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There  afe  none  so  deaf  as  they  who  will  not  hear,  none  so  blind 
IB  they  who  will  not  see.  The  text  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  a 
grievoaaly  difficult  one,  for  those  who  are  determined  not  to  re* 
eeive  fmm  it  the  simple  sense  which  lies  upon  the  faee  of  it 

Some  have  professed  to  think  it  satisfactorily  set  aside  by  be- 
ing resolved  into  a  mere  prediction.  But,  even  considered  as  a 
mero  prediction,  it  would  prove  too  nfuch  against  them ;  since, 
coupled  with  the  reason  assigned,  the  predicted  act  of  shedding 
the  mnrderei^s  blood,  would  seem  very  plainly  to  be  approved  by 
God  as  fHoper  and  right 

Others,  seeing  this,  have  preferred  the  interpretation:  **  What- 
soever sheddeth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall  its  blood  be  shed ;"  a 
tianslation,  by  the  way,  to  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jectioD,  provided  only  it  be  lightly  understood  by  the  Engiish 
leaders.  No  critic  of  common  sense,  who  could  spell  a  Hebrew 
word,  ever  doubted  that,  in  the  original,  the  idea  of  man  was  m- 
tbuied  as  the  agent  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood ;  the  term 
"  tohatsoever  "  was  originally  si^gested  in  order  to  inebide  the  idea 
of  the  beoMt  abo,  which  was  thought  to  be  equally  implied  in  the 
oiiginal ;  but  some  of  the  abolitionists  who  resort  to  this  render- 
ing, have  been  stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  man 
SB  the  shedder  of  blood  was  thereby  excluded,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  manifest  exigences  of  the  connection.^    The  same  acute  in- 

>  See  Chapin*s  Three  Discourses,  Boston,  1843,  p.  17.  Also  O'Sullivan's 
Report,  p.  27. 

Mr.  O^SalliTui  ventares  to  aI1e|^,  as  his  authority, "  that  prefound  and  Isamsd 
trUic  MielMeUa  of  OdttiDgen,  who,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Motet 
(ch.  4.  art.  274)  «Ays  ezpmsaly :  ^  the  sixth  verse  mast  be  rendered,  not  loAososvsr, 
bot  wkaisoever  sheddeth  human  blood.'  "  Now,  turning  to  the  Article  referred 
to  in  Michaelis,  we  read  as  follows  :  ^^  Whatsoever  creature9hedd€l/t  human  bloody 
ie  it  num  or  beast j  by  man  shall  its  blood,  in  like  manner,  be  shed,  Gen.  9:  6 ;  ioTi 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  verse,  where  beasts  as  well  as  men  are 
nentioBed,  and  where  God  had  said  that  from  men  as  well  as  beasts  he  woald 
reqoiie  the  blood  of  man,  not,  indeed,  immsdiatsly,  but,  as  he  himself  ezpreatly 
declares,  by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  duty  of  aven|^ 
ing  it,  the  sixth  verse  is  to  be  rendered  not  whosoever,  but  whatsoever  sheddeth 
homao  blood,  so  as  to  include  beasts  as  well  as  mam."  We  have  before  ut 
the  2d  edition  of  0'SuHivan*s  Report,  and  Smith's  Michaelis,  Lond.  ed.  1814. 
We  ate  amazed  at  Mr.  O'SuUivan's  quotation  from  the  *^  profound  and  learned 
eritic  of  Gottingen."  We  have  no  respectful  words  by  which  to  eharacteriie 
such  amiacioas  garbling. 

Our  statements,  in  the  text  above,  had  been  written  before  we  saw  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan's  Report  or  consulted  Michaelis.  The  Report  fell  under  our  notice  first, 
and  when  we  saw  the  citation  from  Michaelis,  we  feared  that  we  had  expressed 
oQfselves  qaite  too  ttiongly  ;  but  how  great  and  agreeable  was  onr  torprite,  on 
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terprej^rs  insist  upon  the  phrase,  "  At  the  hand  of  every  man's 
brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man/'  as  proving  that  man  is  not 
authorized  to  execute  the  judgment  ypon  man,  but  God  is  to  do  it 
in  propria  persona ;  as  though  it  was  not  said,  "  at  the  hand  of 
every  beast  will  I  require  it/*  also.  Is  God,  then,  to  execute  the 
judgment  upon  beasts  in  propria  persona  ?  Another  thing  is  ob* 
servable ;  these  interpreters  abandon  the  theory  of  a  prediction  ia 
connection  with  the  sixth  verse,  as  soon  as  they  think  they  can 
confine  it  to  the  punishment  of  beasts,  apparently  thinking  it  a 
sense  intolerably  jejune  to  suppose  the  Almighty  to  have  sdemnly 
announced  to  Noah  and  his  sons  the  momentous  prediction,  that 
if  a  beast  should  shed  human  blood,  the  beast's  blood  would  proba- 
bly be  shed  likewise.  The  verb,  therefore,  they  think  to  be  tm- 
perative. 

Others  have  contrived  different,  and  still  different  ways  of  ob- 
taining a  sense  to  suit  their  purposes.  We  may  not  ascribe  such 
efforts  to  dishonesty,  but  is  it  uncharitable  to  ascribe  them  to  pre- 
judice ? 

At  length,  none  of  the  old  hypotheses  having  given  general  sat- 
isfaction, a  new  hypothesis  has  just  been  broached;^  viz.  that  this 
statement  to  Noah  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  murder  or 
manslaughter,  but  simply  prohibits  cannibalism!  Against  this 
crime,  however,  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged  a  punishment  is 
denounced. 

This  hypothesis  is  put  forth  with  an  imposing  display  of  various 
linguistic  lore.  Its  sacred  sense,  laid  up  originally  in  the  **  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Esscnes,  the  depositaries  of  the  Jewish  spiritual  phi- 
losophy," [is  not  the  Christian,  the  New  Testament  philosophy, 
spiritual  enough?]  and  transferred  thence,  (by  what  cabalistic 
process  one  does  not  exactly  understand,)  into  the  *' mystic"  head 
of  Monsieur  D' Olivet,  has  been  now  at  length  raked  up  from 
some  long  forgotten  essay,  in  which  D' Olivet  undertook  to  "re- 
store the  Hebrew  language,'*  by  translating  the  ^rit  instead  of 
iheieUer. 

Such  is  the  pedigree  of  the  theory.  We  have  heard  before  of 
spirituaKzing  texts  of  Scripture ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever 
heard  of  applying  this  process  in  the  very  act  of  translation,  of 

turning  to  Michaelis,  to  find  that  his  authority  was  altogether  against  the  very 
'  opinion  for  which  Mr.  O  Sullivan  quotes  him,  and  preciselj  coincident  with  our 
own  views ! 

>  Vide  *^  Cannibalism,  the  crime  prohibited  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,'* 
by  John  W.  Browne.  Boston,  1846.  Charles  and  John  M.  Spear,  Publishers. 
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nbstitatiiBg  the  spiritual  sense  to  tlM  entire  exdaskm  of  the  Hte* 
ml  sense,  and  thos  getting  rid  of  the  latter  altogether  by  rendering 
k  nonexistest  This  is  a  refinement  and  perfecting  of  the  pro* 
MM  of  spiritoalizing  which  is  doobdess  destined  to  woik  wonden. 
Who  can  tell  what  metamorphoses  this  process  may  not  prodaoe? 
What  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  business  and  art  of  *'  oor* 
isottmnslationr 

The  present  herald  of  this  '*  spiritual "  hypothesis,  professes  to 
hsve  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  passage  in  questiont  af- 
ter having  first  carefully  divested  his  mind  of  all  prejudices  and 
piepoaseasions ;  and  invites  others  to  follow  his  example  of  ua- 
biassed,  chfldlike  simplicity.     Yet,  in  another  place,  he  admits 
that  he  ''preMmned  a  mistnnslation  "  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
''James's  Bible."    That  is  to  say,  the  only  prejudice  he  had  ia 
Ui  mind  was,  that,  at  all  events,  the  sense  of  our  present  transla* 
tkm  was  not  the  true  sense.    Let  others  follow  him  thus  divested 
of  prejudice,  and  very  likely  they  may  reach  the  same  results^ 
Dr.  Strauss,  in  his  Leben  Jesu,  insists  strongly  upon  his  daims  to 
the  almost  solitary  honor  of  bringing  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gos« 
pels  a  mind  swept  perfectly  clear  o{  all  prepossessions  and  as- 
nmptioDS ;  and  then  goes  on  to  reduce  the  whole  history  of  Jesus 
— timt  title-deed  of  man's  salvation— to  a  mere  myth,  a  pious  fa* 
Me !    liCt  us  not  be  charged  with  appealing  to  the  odUtm  tkeo- 
hgiaan.     Indeed  the  throwing  out  of  this  charge  commonly  im« 
pfies  m  the  bosoms  of  those  who  make  it,  the  existence  of  that 
▼ery  intolerant  spirit  which  they  assume  in  others  and  profess  to  ' 
leboke.     We  do  not  mean  to  charge  any  one  with  being  an  infi*' 
dd  either  openly  or  in  disguise  like  Dr.  Strauss.     Surely  a  man 
may  believe  in  antediluvian  cannibalism  and  yet  be  an  honest 
HMn  and  a  good  Christian.    What  we  do  mean  to  say  is,  that 
these  daims  of  superior  freedom  from  prejudice  are  mere  idle  talk* 
•r  something  worse.^ 

Are  this  vrriter's  notions  of  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  be 
inferred  fiom  the  blowing  passage  ?    ''  If  the  law  of  degenerate^ 

'  We  eannot  forbear  quoting  one  pamage  from  the  fissaj^  contaioing  this 
new  theorj ;  becanse  it  is  bo  distinct  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  our 
pontions  in  regard  to  the  general  consent  of  Christians  on  the  main  subject  of 
oor  present  disevwion.  *<  It  is  t»  be  tahen,"  says  this  writer,  ^  that  the  grsel 
body  of  an  pessoiM  who  aw  inoliaed  to  orthodox  views  of  leligien,  with 'the  or« 
thodoz  cfefgy  at  their  head,  sinceiely  believe  capital  ponishmeat  sanctioned  by 
the  express  revelation  of  the  voice  of  God  in  that  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
shadow  of  this  belief,  more  or  less  9ark,  as  it  may  be,  rests  upon  almost  the 
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godless  human  society  had  voi  first  assumed  to  panish  crime  with 
death,  out  of  its  own  evil  and  fallen  state,  on  the  aiuJlhofriJby  of  its 
own  passions  and  darkened  heart,  would  this  passage  [in  Gene- 
sis] ever  have  been  resorted  to  as  Divine  sanction  for  that  pen- 
alty r 

That  he  knows  no  human  code,  any  more  than  we,  which  in- 
flicted the  penalty  of  death  for  murder,  before  the  Mosaic  was 
enacted,  is  clear  from  another  passage,  from  which  he  thinks  to 
draw  various  important  inferences.  "  From  the  beginning  of  Gen- 
esis," he  says,  '*  down  to  the  Mosaic  code,  from  Cain  down,  no 
murder  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  there  are  several,  is 
stated  to  have  been  punished  with  death/' 

Others,  as  well  as  he,  have  constructed  long  arguments  ^  to 
prove  that,  because  God  did  not  directly  and  personally  carry  into 
eflect  the  laws,  which,  most  expounders  of  the  Scriptures  declare, 
he  made  for  inflicting  on  the  murderer  the  penalty  of  death,  there- 
fore he  never  made  such  laws  I  As  though  any  body  had  ever 
maintained  that  the  Almighty  constituted  himself  the  direct  ex- 
ecutor of  the  commands  which  He  addressed  to  others. 

Dr.  Cheever  had  suggested  the  idea  that  the  principle  of  lenity, 
exhibited  in  God's  treatmeut  of  Cain,  had  been  so  abused  by  the 
antediluvian  world,  that  murder  had  become  rife  among  the 
crimes— the  deeds  of  violence,  which  called  aloud  for  the  Divine 
vengeance.  And  this  experiment  of  lenity  having  proved  thus 
signally  abortive,  a  severer  course  of  administration  was  divinely 
instituted,  immediately  after  the  flood.  This  suggestion  seenui 
to  have  been  a  special  ofience  to  the  abolitionists,  over  which 
they  have  stumbled  headlong  one  and  all.  And  no  wonder.  It 
threatened  to  take  out  of  their  mouths  one  of  their  most  familiar 
topics  of  declamation.  They  have  generally  dismissed  it  with  a 
sneer,  as  though  Dr.  Cheever,  or  any  man  in  his  senses,  had  sug- 
gested that  God  tried  this  experiment  for  His  own  instruction, 
and  not  for  man's  correction.  Dr.  Cheever  doubtless  meant  that 
these  gentlemen  might  learn  something  from  the  experiment 
themselves,  not  that  God  had  learned  anything  from  it 

But  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  they  say.  Suppose  it  is ;  is  it  not 
as  good  and  as  likely  as  some  other  assumptions,  until  it  is  dis- 
proved ?  It  has  some  show  of  evidence ;  else,  what  means  the 
infallible  statement :  "  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  ?" 

Now  the  author  of  this  new  theory  of  primitive  cannibalism, 
though  he  cannot  bring  a  soUtary  instance  in  point  of  fact  to  prove 

>  Vide  NorUi  American  Review,  Vol.  LXll.  p.  46. 
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kis  theory — and  Dr.  Cheever  has  one,  the  instance  of  Lamech— > 
yet,  having  no  longer  any  motive  to  reject  the  principle  of  inter- 
pretation on  which  Dr.  Cheever's  inference  is  founded,  accepts  it 
and  enlarges  its  application.  "  Bat/'  says  he,  "  what  was  this 
mystery  of  wickedness,  this  solemn  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  waif 
tm  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  flUed  wUh  violence,  so  that  it  must 
be  drowned  in  the  baptismal  waters  of  a  flood  to  cleanse  it  ? 
May  it  not  be  this  very  thing  ?  (i.  e.  antediluvian  cannibalism). 
What  could  like  this  fill  up  the  measure  of  all  iniquity,  and  make 
in  exterminating  flood-baptism  needful  ?" 

In  short,  therefore,  says  this  theory,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  capital 
crime  merely  to  kill  a  man ;  it  is  heaven>daring  impiety  to  punish 
the  mere  murderer  with  death ;  the  real  crime  consists  in  eating 
the  man  you  have  murdered ;  only  abstain  from  the  eating,  and 

all  is  well ;  but  whoever  eats  a  man  shall be  eaten  in  turn ! 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  consistent  sense  to  be  made  of  all  this 
learned  and  spiritual  exegesis  about  primeval  cannibalism,  when 
the  diflerent  parts  of  it  are  put  together. 

But  IB  all  seriousness,  dismissing  this  novel  theory,  we  beg 
leave  to  ask  those  who  not  only  deny  that  the  right  to  inflict  capi- 
tal punishment  can  be  founded  upon  this  text  in  Genesis,  but  who 
also  maintain  (as  the  abolitionists  do,  almost  with  one  united 
vdce)  that  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  murder- 
er is  as  much  murder  as  the  act  for  which  it  was  inflicted-— 
we  beg  leave  to  ask  them,  what  sense,  on  this  theory  of  theirs, 
they  make  of  the  text,  whether  considered  as  a  command  or  a 
mere  prediction :  ^  Whoso  sheddetb  man's  blood,  by  man  shaU  his 
blood  be  shed,  roKtn  the  image  of  God  made  he  man?**  According 
to  this  doctrine,  it  will  be  observed,  if  the  first  shedding  was  a 
crime,  the  second  is  equally  so ;  and  then  comes  in,  oj  a  reason 
for  boihf  "  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man  " ! ! 

As  to  the  question  whether  this  passage  do  indeed  contain  a 
command  or  a  prediction ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  appealing  from  the  English  *' shall  be  shed"  to  the  original, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  original  throws  any  new  doubt  or  any 
new  light  on  this  particular  point  It  is  true  that  the  English  Ian- 
gaage  has  another  and  more  unequivocal  form  ^or  the  future ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  it  has  also  another  and  more  une- 
qnivocal  form  for  the  imperative.  The  original  language  has  no 
other  form  for  either,  and  may  therefore  be  understood  here  in 
either  sense;  and  so  may  the  English  by  which  our  translators 
bare  rendered  it    How  then  would  you  get  a  more  faithful  trans- 
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lation?  Jk  it  efesiraUr  abtobagfy  to  d^aUk^  ur  m  nuiituiTKur. 
a  fu/estian  wUck  the  arigimd  does  noi  decide  ?  The  defenders  of 
oepital  panishm/eat  have  shown  no  sncb  desiM.  They  are  ooBf* 
tent»  and  always  hare  been,  with  the  tHmwhtien  «f  the  veifo  as  it 
stands.  No  phraseology,  in  English  ev  in  any  other  ]angnage» 
ooold  oonTey  the  preeise  iapression  of  the  original,  with  all  it» 
two-fiM  associations,  with  all  its  definiteness  and  all  its  ambiguity,, 
(if  il  have  any,)  better  than  the  simple  BngUsh  **fdwU  be  shed.'* 
Ta  appeal  from  this  to  the  original  as  being  mere  indefinite  er 
more  ambiguous,  is  merely  throwing  dnst  into  llie  eyes  of  the  un- 
learned ;  and  betmys  the  weahness  of  the  caase  Snm  which  the 
ai4>eal  proceeds. 

The  English  translation,  in  this  pavticnlar  at  least,  fbmishes 
jnst  sa  good  a  basis  on  which  to  construct  the  meaning  of  the 
text  as  the  cwigittal  dees.  What  then  is  the  meaning?  For  an 
answer  to  this  question^  we  appeal  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Sn^h  Bible,  to  say  whether  the  first,  obvious  and  unprejudiced 
interpretation  of  the  passage  is  net  that  which  receifves  from  It 
the  impresBMUi  of  a  oommand?    We  cannot  doobC  the  answer. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  command;  but  we  do  net  therefove. 
'  believe  it  to  be  binding,  ad  kteratm,  as  a  mandate  of  absolute^ 
uatveisal  and  perpetual  obligation..  We  believe  it  to  be  a  com- 
mand  addressed  to  reasonable  men,  as  reasonable  men,  couched 
in  the  most  general  terms,  and  left  to  their  conscience  and  com^ 
mon  sense  to  be  interpreted  and  applied  according  to  the  exi* 
gencies  of  times,  places  and  circumstances.  We  believe  it» 
expressed  purpose,  viz.  to  preserve  inviolate  the  innge  of  God  in 
man,  to  be  of  vastly  more  consequence,  according  to  the  trae 
animus  of  the  divine  legislator,  than  the  precise  manner  in  which 
that  purpose  is  to  be  secured  Still  we  cannot  but  find  in  this, 
connection,  a  clear  authoms/oHan,  at  least,  for  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  for  murder,  whenever  and  wherever  men  find 
sneh  infliction  expedient  fbr  the  piotection  and  security  of  human 
life.  And  we  confess,  further,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  com* 
mand,  made  on  such  an  occasion,  does,  to  our  mind,  create  m 
stiong  antecedent  probabiikif,  that  the  infliction  of  this  punish* 
ment  fbr  this  crime  udU  be  expedient,  as  long  as  the  descendante 
of  Noah  continue  in  their  present  fallen  state  upon  earth. 

But  some  say,  if  we  are  to  underatand  this  as  a  command,  then 
we  mast  take  it  just  as  it  stands,  without  any  explanations,  ex« 
eeptions  or  modifications;  and  consequently  we  ue  as  mnck 
beoad  by  its  absolute  reqnirament  te  execute  the  hangman  (neC 
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to  say  the  sheriff,  judge,  jury,  legislature,  nay  the  sovereign 
people  themselves,  of  whom  the  others  are  only  the  representa* 
tives  and  agents ;)  as  we  were  to  execute  the  murderer,  whom 
the  hangman  has  just  killed.  The  utter  absurdity  of  such  sup- 
positions  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  fallacy.  Indeed,  assume  as 
troe  the  meaning  which  these  gentlemen  attach  to  the  sixth  com- 
mandment,  and  the  conclusion  they  have  reached  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  code  re- 
quiring  the  murderer  to  be  put  to  death ;  from  which  it  would 
follow  that  the  first  murder  that  should  be  committed  after  the 
enactment  of  those  regulations,  would  imply  the  extermination  of 
mankind  seriatim^  after  the  fashion  of  the  story  of  the  woman 
and  her  kid.  (We  beg  pardon  for  the  comparison,  but  it  is  as 
dignified  as  the  objection). 

We  have  said  that,  supposing  this  in  Genesis  to  be  a  command, 
we  also  suppose  that  command  to  be  addressed  to  reasonable 
men,  and  to  be  received  by  them  as  such ;  and  this  cuts  off  the 
f«ce,  not  only  of  such  supposed  objections  as  that  above,  but  of 
several  others  equally  ingenious,  about  executing  animak,  in- 
sane men,  etc.,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  invented 
To  say  that  because  it  is  a  divine  command,  men  cannot  be 
allowed  to  interpret  it  in  good  conscience  and  by  the  tight  ofreaaon, 
is  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  God,  by  the  medium  of  human 
language,  to  convey  a  command  to  the  human  mind.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  in  wording  his  commands  God  had  an  eye  to 
the  special  accommodation  of  quibblers.^ 

*  It  is  aaJd  that,  acoording  to  the  context,  if  a  maa  is  killed,  it  is  made  the 
doty  of  his  brother  and  not  of  the  magistrate  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
Be  it  so.  Bat  here  again  the  means  are  subordinate  to  the  end.  Unless  this 
proTfsion  had  been  abased,  it  might  have  accomplished  the  purpose  as  well, 
probably,  as  any  other.  As  every  man  must  have  an  A«tr,  so,  in  the  sense  of 
this  passage,  every  man  most  have  a  broiksr.  The  provision  existed,  and  proba- 
bly was  abused,  [t  is  recognised  as  an  existing  fact  in  the  Mosaic  code,  but  is 
guarded,  regulatpd  and  modified.  If,  in  process  of  time  and  under  an  almost 
total  change  of  circumstances,  regular  political  societies  and  governments 
being  establifhed,  it  is  found  necessary  further  to  restrain  the  cxeicise  of  this 
primeval  right,  or  wholly  to  transfer  it  from  the  private  individual  to  the 
magistrate,  we  see  nothing,  according  to  oar  view  of  the  original  law,  inconsist* 
ent  with  so  doing ;  prvoidBd  only  the  end  of  the  law  be  secured :  Qui  facit  per 
alium  facit  per  se.  The  main  point  is,  the  end  must  be  secured ;  and  some- 
body must  be  empowered  to  secure  it. 

Bat  again  it  is  said  :  by  the  context  we  are  forbidden  to  eat  flesh  with  the 
blood;  and  it  is  added  :  *«  this  injunction  has  never  been  observed  by  Chris- 
tiaas."    We  answer  that  according  to  Acts  15:  2ti,  it  did  •«  seem  good  to  the 
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Bat  it  is  Mkod ;  if  this  were  understood  as  a  oommaiid,  why 
did  not  men  think  of  obeying  it  nntil  the  promolgation  of  the 
Mosaic  oode  ?  We  answer,  if  soch  be  the  fact,  then  you  must 
oease  to  wonder  at  the  distinct,  stem  and  stringent  provisions  of 
that  code  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  it  is  said,  (as  though  those  iHio  say  it  did  not  peicelve 
that  they  are  helping  to  answer  the  question  they  had  just  asked), 
that  even  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mosaic  code,  we  read  <^ 

Holy  Qh<»i  and  to  the  apoiUea*'  Ithis  U  better  authority  Uian  Moeet  ?]  to  t«p 
quire  the  Gentile  converts  to  observe  this  prohibition.  Its  object  was  to  guard 
against  idolatry  on  the  one  band,  and  **  savagery**  on  the  other.  And  though 
it  be  by  no  means  expedient  in  the  present  state  of  civiliiation  and  reBnement 
t»o«g  Christian  natioBS,  that  the  prohibitioo  sboiild  be  ejcpressly  iDcorpomted 
either  into  the  civil  or  canon  law  ;  we,  nevertheless,  take  tho  liberty  to  think 
that  it  was  a  wise  prohibition  for  the  times;  and,  for  the  principle  of  it,  is  still 
binding  not  only  upon  every  Christian,  but  upon  every  man  of  refined  sensibili- 
ty and  cultivated  understanding.  But  it  is  still  insisted  that  by  this  law  we 
•jRfr  directed  as  much  to  put  the  beast  to  death,  which  kills  a  man,  as  to  execute 
the  man  who  kills  bis  fi»llow.  We  think  this  a  good  principle  too,  and  civil 
^  0  society  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  a  regulation.  Bot  wa  shall  be  told  of 
a  horse  throwing  his  rider  and  killing  him,  and  similar  caaes.  We  answer, 
they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  They  are  not  within  the  intent  of  the  law. 
But  if  an  ox  or  a  horse,  fiom  the  impulse  of  a  vicious  temper  violently  assault 
S  man,  ran  upon  him  and  kill  him  ;  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  a  w'holesorae 
itgalation  that  the  beast  should  bo  pot  to  death.  Soeh  was  the  legolatien 
which  Qod  condescended  to  make  in  the  Mosaie  eode ;  thua  interproting ,  (as 
any  reasonable  man  except  our  modem  ingenious  critics  most  have  done  be- 
fore,) the  meaning  of  the  general  enactment  in  Genesis.  It  is  true  that  in 
putting  the  beast  to  death  we  cannot  make  the  example  a  terror  to  other  beasts ; 
but,  if  we  could,  it  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  his  being  killed.  And  if 
Christian  governments  have  not  enactpd  sueh  a  law  in  modem  times,  it  is 
either  because  they  do  not  deem  it  needful  or  expedient ;  or  it  is  because  thej 
have  a  less  sensitive  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  God's  image  in  man  than  their 
maker  would  have  them  cherish. 

But  it  is  triumphantly  said,  no  Christian  government  has  forbidden  eating 
blood,  or  requires  the  execution  of  capital  punishment  open  beasts.  Be  it  so. 
What  does  that  prove  f  That  they  have  not  enacted  the  infliction  of  capital 
panishment  upon  the  murderer  ?  The  inference  is  strong.  That  they  have 
net  professed  to  derive  their  right  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  front 
this  passage  in  Genesis  ?  The  inference  is  fahw,  in  point  of  fact.  That  thej 
are  inconsistent  ?  Still  it  would  remain  to  show,  in  which  scale  the  ehan|pn 
•hoald  be  made  so  that  the  balance  of  consistency  might  be  restored.  But  no- 
eording  to  oar  view  there  is  no  inconsistency  at  all.  We  regard  the  text  in 
question  as  ccHitaining  a  general  principle,  oooehed  in  the  form  of  a  oommand, 
but  which  is  after  all  not  so  much  maado/ory,  perhaps,  as  pwndsmmf  and  md^ 
viMory ;  but  which,  at  least,  confers  a  right,  in  all  the  particulars  of  it— a  ri^ht 
whose  exercise  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  exigences  of  time  and 
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many  ronideren  who  were  ttot  punished  With  deeth ;  at  Dmd» 
£»  example  ;  one  faTorite  instance  for  alL  We  admit  the  fact 
Bat  now  ibr  the  inference.  Is  it»  that  the  law  of  MoseSi  therefore^ 
did  not  exist  ?  Or  that  its  enactment  had  been  only  a  dirine  fiuree^ 
meant  for  temporary  effect  7  Or  is  it  nol  rather  that  the  law»  a  dv' 
Tine  and  therefore  a  wholesome  law,  existing  in  all  its  foffce»  was 
not  execated  ?  We  tl^ink  the  last  is  the  most  likely  inferenee. 
Andwe  find  other  evidences  of  its  truth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lr»« 
qnent  complaints  which  God  makes  of  his  people  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets,  that  they  do  not  *'  execute  jodgment^"  that  **  vi9« 
lenoe  "  abounds  ^  that  the  land  is  "  poUoted  with  ianooenA  bloodi" 
from  which  God  had  told  them  it  could  be  cleansed  onfy  by  the 
blood  of  him  that  shed  it. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  the  solemn  divine  admonitioa,  **  Whoeo 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;"  and  hold 
that  it  contains  in  it  a  voice  of  universal  warning  and  a£  univeisal 
right ;  of  warning,  to  the  murderer ,  to  the  magistrate,  a  righi  of 
ponishmenU  The  abolitionists  may  stumble  at  it,  and  stumUe 
over  it,  as  they  will ;  they  can  never  move  it  ont  of  their  way. 
There  it  stands,  and  there  it  will  stand  forever. 

[To  b«  MoSaiNd.] 


AETI.CLE  V. 

OT  THE  STTTDY  OF  BOMSR. 

TheJUado/Mnner./romtheTexto/^Woy.  Wuh  Enghuh  NMt. 
Bf  C.  C.  FeUan,  EUot  Prt^euor  of  Greek  in  Haarvaard  UnwergUf. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.   Boston :  James  Munroe  ic  Co.  1847. 

By  James  R.  BoIm,  ProfeMorof  the  Greok  Language,  etc,  Browii  University. 

Wb  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
of  Felton's  Hied.  In  this  age  of  books,  when  the  press  teems 
with  innumerable  pnxluctions,  like  flies  in  a  summer's  day,  just 
entering  on  their  brief  existence,  it  is  pleasant  now  and  then  to 
be  leminded  of  the  past,  to  converse  with  those  colossal  minds 
which  flourished  when  Camac  and  the  pyramids  were  built ;  and 
the  monuments  of  whose  genius,  unlike  those  astounding  piles  of 
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granite,  have  surviTed,  unharmed,  the  shock  of  centuries.  We 
are  thus  taught  that  there  is  something  stable  and  enduring,  evea 
in  our  ephemeral  race.  The  voice  of  that  blind  old  bard,  which 
was  heard  among  the  isles  of  Greece,  when  two  hundred  warriors 
with  horses  and  chariots  went  forth  from  each  of  the  hundred  gates 
of  the  Egyptian  Thebes,^  though  it  be  almost  silent  in  the  land 
where  it  was  first  uttered,  has  wandered  .far  beyond  the  adven- 
tures of  the  much-wandering  hero,  beyond  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  the  giant  Atlas,  who  supports  upon  his  shoulders 
the  pillars  of  the  heavens.  There  was  a  truth  and  a  life  in  that 
voice  which  was  almost  divine ;  which,  after  so  many  geneiations 
of  men,  is  sweet  and  charming  as  ever. 

We  cannot  but  respect  the  efibrt  to  preserve  the  best  treasures 
which  by-gone  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us ;  especially,  if  we  may, 
without  fear  of  diminishing  their  value,  make  use  of  them  our- 
selves, and  be  enriched  and  made  happy  by  them.  Our  thanks, 
at  least,  are  due  to  the  man  who  offers  us  one  of  the  best  gifts 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  Alexander  or  of  Caesar  to  confer. 
And  we  may  feel  a  reasonable  pride  in  being  admitted  to  the  so* 
ciety  of  one  who  has  been,  at  different  times,  an  intimate  com- 
panion with  Pericles,  and  Cicero,  and  Burke ;  with  Virgil,  and 
Dante,  and  Milton. 

"  The  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  has  ever  been  most  admired  by 
those  who  have  read  most  extensively  the  best  literature  of  other 
times  and  other  languages ;  and  by  those  to  whom  age  has  given 
most  experience  and  most  wisdom.  The  stripling,  who  has  just 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language,  and  who,  with 
grammar  and  lexicon,  hardly  translates  fifty  lines  a  day  into  the 
most  bald  prose  of  his  native  tongue,  knows  as  much  of  the  har- 
mony of  these  "words  which  flowed  sweeter  than  honey,"  as  we 
should  learn  from  the  ploughbo/s  carol,  respecting  the  music  of 
Handel  or  Mozart  Nor  can  he  appreciate,  any  better,  the  truth, 
and  simplicity,  and  energy  of  Homer's  characters  and  scenes. 
Something  of  the  same  sort,  and  equally  calculated  to  inspire  en- 
thusiasm for  an  author,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  grammar  school, 
where  a  boy  is  appointed  his  task  '*  to  parse  "  so  many  lines  of 
Dryden  or  Pope.  This  uninviting  exercise  may  be  useful, 
may  be  even  necessary,  to  the  education  of  a  youth ;  but 
how  strange  and  destitute  of  beauty  does  the  naked  idea  appear 
to  him  when  stripped  of  the  decorations  of  rhyme,  and  rhythm, 

1  II.  9.  381  et  sq. 
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and  poetic  imagery !  He  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same  lofty 
tod  pleasing  conception.  Thus,  when  the  student  has  not  yet 
learned  enough  of  Greek  to  catch  the  idea  from  the  flowing  meas- 
ores  and  the  *' winged  words  "  of  the  original ;  and  while  he  esti* 
mates  the  beauty  and  the  sense  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  by  an 
extemporary  translation-^the  most  uncouth  perhaps,  and  the  most 
insne,  falsely  called  '^Uuroi^' — ^he  may  surely  be  pardoned  for  say* 
iog  that  he  discovers  httle  to  admire  in  the  poetry  of  antiquity. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  he  discovers  little ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  there  is  little  to  be  discovered  It  were  as  easy  for  the  as* 
tnnomer  to  discover  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  through  the  densest 
mist,  as  for  any  body  to  discover  the  fall  and  true  character  of  Ho- 
mer through  ao  ordinary  class-room  translation.  As  the  most  beau- 
tiful countenance,  when  reflected  from  an  irregular  and  broken 
minor,  appears  distorted  and  ugly,  so,  in  a  similar  way,  the  finest 
passages  ih  an  ancient  author  may  be  misrepresented  and  spoiled 
by  the  medium  through  which  they  are  viewed.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  would  become  more  apparent,  by  placing  almost  any 
loene  in  Macaulay's  exquisite  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  side  by 
aide  with  a  similar  one  in  Homer.  Should  the  student  perchance 
be  reading  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  any  passage  of  the  same 
kind,  let  him  compare  with  it  the  Battle  of  Lake  Begittua  He 
will  thus,  we  think,  derive  a  more  comprehensive  and  just  idea  of 
tbe  force  of  the  Homeric  descriptions. 

Every  intelligent  scholar  must  have  felt  very  keenly  how  in- 
adequate, for  the  expression  of  the  mere  idea,  regardless  of  the 
batmooy,  are  the  most  labored  and  the  best  translations.t  It  is 
not  till  the  din  of  a  barbarian  tongue  is  bushed,  and  the  sweet 
music  of  the  Ionian  words  falls  upon  the  ear,  that  the  first  con* 
ception  of  Homer  is  caught.  Then,  too,  the  charming  and  life-like 
pctnres  of  this  great  master,  in  their  due  proportions,  are  first  pre* 
sented  to  the  eye. 

We  may  thus  see  how  it  happens  that  so  many,  in  their  school- 
boy  days,  are  disgusted  with  the  finest  creations  of  genius,  and  are 
led  to  rank  their  Homer  and  their  Virgil  among  the  dullest  of  books. 
Because  tlie  path  seems  long,  and  steep,  and  rough  at  the  outset, 

^  Even  in  the  single  matter  of  epithetn,  how  roanj  difficulties  are  encountered. 
How  few  have  &lt  so  well  satisfied  with  their  expressions  for  iruXifiyric,  mXih' 
It^avof  and  iroXurXac,  epithets  of  'Odv<rffevf,  that  thej  do  not,  upon  every  re- 
eorrence  of  the  Greek  word,  labor  to  invent  some  new  phrase  bj  which  to  tran*- 
hte  it.  To  theie  instances  may  be  added  Siorpe^tfc,  dioyev^,  dauptKXvToc,  fii- 
powet  av^poiroif  Ka?Mafvpoc  vvfifiit  fut^iixiog  fiii^oct  ^'^^  <^  multitude  of  others. 
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they  cannot  be  peniiaded  tlwt  they  shall  one  day  reach  the  sum- 
mit, where  it  will  become  pleasant  and  eaay.i    But  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  mastered  the  difficulties,  is  uniform  and  ded- 
arre.    To  them,  indeed,  the  varied  scenes  of  Homer  are  most  at- 
tractive. Their  simplicity,  their  vividness,  their  unique  character, 
ave  felt  and  acknowledged    The  mere  tyro  cannot  undemtand 
the  venerable  Frederic  Jacobs,  when  he  says,  as  quoted  in  Tny 
feasor  Felton's  Preface :  "  The  language  of  Ionia  resembles  the 
smooth  mirror  of  a  broad  and  silent  lake,  firom  whose  depth  a  se- 
rane  aky,  with  its  soft  and  sunny  vault,  and  the  varied  nature 
akmg  its  sonny  shores^  are  reflected  in  transfigured  beauty." 
Almost  exaggemted  seems  the  following  declanrtion  of  Mr.  H  M. 
Coleridge,  in  his  introduction  to  the  study  of  Homer :  **  I  am  nol 
one  who  has  grown  old  in  literary  retirement,  devoted  to  classical 
studies  with  an  exdosiveness  which  might  lead  to  an  overween- 
ing estimate  of  these  two  noble  languages.    Few,  I  will  not  say 
evil,  were  the  days  allowed  to  me  for  such  pursuits ;  and  I  was 
constrained,  still  young  and  an  unripe  scholar,  to  fbrego  them  for 
the  duties  of  an  active  and  laborious  profession.     They  are  now 
amnsementB  ouly,  however  delightfbl  and  improving.     Far  am  I 
from  assuming  to  understand  all  their  riches,  all  their  beauty  or 
all  their  power ;  yet  lean  profoundly  feel  their  immeaaorable  supe^ 
liority  to  all  we  call  modem ;  and  would  fain  think  that  there  are 
'  many,  even  among  my  young  readers,  who  can  now,  or  will  here- 
after, sympathize  with  the  expression  of  my  ardent  admiretion." 
Of  the  character  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Hind,  it  ia  scarcely 
■ecesaary  to  speak.    Felton's  Homer  has  long  ago  established  a 
aspotation  in  our  own  country ;  and  it  has  been  favombly  noticed 
abroad.    The  London  Examiner  in  1843  said  of  a  former  edition : 
''we  very  mnch  question  whether,  with  all  our  preeminence 
above  the  Americans  in  the  elegances  of  life,  we  could  produce 
a  school-book  that  should,  by  its  beauty,  vie  in  any  degree  with 
Am  Bonser  of  Frofossor  Felton/'    We  veatare  to  predict  that  the 
npatatioa  of  the  book  will  not  anfier  ftom  the  present  ^  new  and 
raviacd  edition."    It  is  adapted  to  the  existing  wants,  and  keeps 
pace  witb  the  advancing  scholarship  of  the  country.     Mnch,  in- 
deed, has  been  left  very  judiciously  for  the  learner  himself  to  ac- 
complish, with  the  aid  of  his  Crusius,  or  his  liddell  and  Scott; 

'   Tijc  ^*  ApcT^c  iipCiTQ  ^tol  npoirapoi^ev  H^jjKav 
*X'&uvaToi  •  fioKpbc  Sh  ml  6pdto^  olfwc  lir*  aMfv^ 
Kal  rpffxO^  rd  irpurov  •  hr^v  S*  elg  Axpov  Ix^at, 
'F^I^  ^  hretra  KiXei^  X**^^  ^^P  ioi)tfa.^He0iod,*E^.  9B9  aq. 
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both  of  tbem  inyakiable  helps  in  the  stody  of  Homer;  mod  both 
of  them*  we  are  moBt  happy  to  say,  now  o^ered  to  Ameriean  stn- 
deats.  These  works  now  render  many  notes  which  would  have 
been  serviceable  a  few  years  ago  entirely  unnecessary.^  We 
bold  that  it  is  even  better  to  learn  the  form  and  meaning  of  a 
word  fW>m  a  good  lexicon  than  from  a  miscellaneous  commentary  ; 
for,  though  the  particular  fact,  which  the  student  needs  to  know 
in  the  sentence  befor^  him,  may  be  more  readily  gained  by  a 
note  on  the  word,  yet  he  will  fail  in  this  case  to  aseertain  Uie 
general  usage,  without  which  the  true  scholar  is  never  satisfied. 
Mr.  Felton  seems  to  have  aimed,  and  we  think  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  success,  m4  to  burden  the  student  with  heip,  bnt  to  furnish 
«uch  and  only  such  as  will  prove  useful  to  the  industrious  and  in- 
telligent learner.  Upon  the  first  book,  the  annotations  are  raofe 
frequent  and  more  ezegetical ;  for,  the  difiiculties  in  the  study  of 
Ifomer  are  greatest  at  the  outset  To  him  who  is  familiar  only 
with  the  Grreek  as  it  was  spoken  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles, 
the  style  of  Homer  seems  like  a  new  language.    The  numerous 

*  Had  the  commentary  in  the  present  edition  of  Felton 's  Homer  been  en- 
tirelj  written  since  the  publication  of  the  lexicons  aboye  mentioned,  we  pre- 
muoe  m  note  might  oecamonally  have  been  omitted  which  we  now  find  ;  and 
schera  might  have  been  tome  what  modified.  To  exemplify  the  remark,  let  sa 
examine  a  few  of  the  notes  at  the  beginning  of  book  10th  :  "  2.  MfUf/iivi^ 
owreome  wilh^  from  da/iaw.*'  This  passage  is  leferred  to  in  CrasiuB,both  undei^ 
MfiTffidvo^,  which  occurs  in  alphabetical  order,  and  under  SofUM.  It  is  also 
cited  in  Lidd.  and  Scott,  under  the  latter  word ;  and  in  both  lexicons  it  is  accom- 
panied with  an  appropriats  definition.  —  **  15.  irpo&eXvfivovCt  ^  the  root,'*  The 
aune  word,  in  a  difierent  gender,  ocean  in  the  preceding  book,  v.  541.  If  it 
were  understood  in  the  former  instance,  it  could  hardly  be  obscure  in  this  pat- 
sage  ;  which,  moreover,  is  cited  and  translated  in  both  lexicons.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  7ro<Jj7vcKt'j'»  v.  24  ;  and  of  are^avijv^  ▼.30.  —  "43.  ifti  xal  (re.  The 
sentence  is  elliptical.  Uavei,  or  some  such  word,  must  be  understood.**  This 
phrase  would  occasion  no  difiScnlty  to  the  student  who  understands  the  same 
eoastraction  in  the  preceding  book,  ▼.  75.  and  ▼.  608.  —  '*  194  ifiio  Trport- 
pof,  hrf^ore  me.*'  We  cannot  suppose  the  meaning  of  these  words  would  be  oh- 
score  to  the  youngest  student  of  Homer.  It  would  be  as  unprofitable  as  it  were 
easy  to  multiply  such  criticisms.  We  would  simply  say,  that  in  Homer,  notes 
upon  the  forms  of  words  are  generally  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers. In  place  of  them,  more  frequent  explanations  of  the  construction  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  edition,  have  been  profitably  substituted.  Thus,  a  note 
upon  the  construction  of  iKuvSeiav,  10.  268,  might  not  be  out  of  place ;  and  an 
explanation  of  the  passage,  9.  560etsq.,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  young 
student.  We  will  not  mention  other  instances  of  the  kind  ;  since  there  is  so 
much  room  for  disagreement  on  this  point.  It  is  much  easier  to  write  a  com- 
mentary, than  to  anticipate  in  all  cases  the  wants  of  the  learner  ;  and  explana- 
tknM,  which  are  yery  osefnl  to  some  persons,  seem  to  others  wholly  unnecessary. 
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words  which  he  has  never  before  met  with«  the  stmoge  irregu- 
larities of  declension  and  inflection,  thd  frequent  juxtaposition  of 
vowel  sounds  so  repugnant  to  the  Attic  rules,  impart  a  novel  and 
bewildering  appearance  to  the  first  page  which  he  reads  in:  Ho- 
men  Even  to  the  Athenians  themselves,  it  must  have  been  a 
somewhat  rugged  task  to  become  conversant  with  the  early  lan- 
guage of  Greece,  so  as  to  understand  their  first  great  poet  He 
who  has  not  made  himself  familiar  with  the  style  of  Chaucer,  may 
be  convinced  of  this  fact  by  a  perusal  of  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
for,  the  interval  between  the  father  of  English  poetry  and  the 
writers  now  living,  is  about  the  same  as  between  Homer  and  the 
perfection  of  the  Attic  dialect.  Every  one  must  have  observed, 
however,  in  reading  the  early  Greek,  afler  he  has  surmounted  the 
obstacles  of  the  first  few  pages,  how  surprisingly  similar  are  all 
the  new  and  strange  forms  and  idioms.  Indeed,  he  soon  ceases  to 
notice  them ;  and  begins  to  think  them  as  regular  as  the  words  of 
Xenophon.  We  see,  therefore,  much  wisdom  in  placing  the 
grammatical  notes  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  work ;  and,  in 
subsequent  parts,  making  them  frequent  only  in  the  more  difllcult 
passages. 

From  a  partial  examination,  we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Cyi)ographical  accuracy  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  confidence  of 
scholars;  and,  added  to  this,  the  distinctness  and  general  neatness 
of  the  text,  render  the  work  superior,  in  its  external  form,  to  most 
editions  of  the  ancient  classics.^ 

The  exquisite  literary  taste,  which  is  ever3rwhere  displayed  in 
Felton*s  Homer,  must  be  apparent  This  we  apprehend  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  book ;  and  in  this  respect  we  presume 
it  may  safely  be  compared  with  any  edition  of  an  ancient  classic, 
which  can  be  selected.  Mere  information  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  the  notes,  or  of  the  preliminary  remarks.  The  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  was  evidently  considered ;  and  the  student,  instead 
of  being  disgusted  with  coarse  expressions  and  barbarous  idioms, 
which  so  disfigure  and  impair  the  value  of  some  critical  philologi- 

>  We  have  examined  the  text  of  a  considcrnble  part  of  the  9th  book,  and  a. 
portion  of  the  10th;  and,  if  we  have  detected  Ihe  main  errors,  they  will  rather 
serve  to  show,  since  they  are  so  minute,  how  nearly  faultless  the  text  is.  With- 
out specifying  those  instances  in  which  different  editors  are  not  agreed,  we  find 
in  book  Dth,  line  i^nd,  ivro  for  ivro ;  line  233rd,  vTrip'&vfioi  for  vJtip&ufioi  ; 
line  373rd,  kuv  for  iwv ;  line  383rd,  Av  for  av*  j  line  690th,  yepuv  for  y€p<^v  ; 
book  10th,  line  4th,  ^fptalv  for  f;eaiv  ;  line  37th,  iraipuv  for  krcupuv]  line  52nd , 
there  should  be  a  period  alter  ^XxQiov^. 
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eal  woTkB,  will  rather  be  allured  by  the  elegance  and  refinement 
iHuch  everywhere  prevail  in  this.  We  regard  it  as  no  small  re* 
oommendatioii.  The  tendency  of  the  yoathful  student  is  always 
to  fall  into  loose  and  careless  habits  of  expression ;  to  give  a 
bangling  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation.  If,  therefore,  he 
liave  a  text-book  in  which  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  exercised 
in  every  annotation  to  represent  with  the  nicest  accuracy  in 
idiomatic  English  the  expression  as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal, it  will  do  something  towards  forming  the  same  habit  in  him* 
self  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  will  do  much  towards  smoothing 
&e  ascent  of  the  hill  of  knowledge,  and  alluring  him  onward, 
and  upward.  It  will  give  an  inviting  aspect  to  his  labors,  and 
remove  to  some  extent  the  false  impression  that  everything  is 
quaint  and  prosy  in  the  ancient  classics.  To  the  same  purpose 
are  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  character  and  habits  and  elegant 
arts  of  the  Greeks.  We  are  reminded  now  and  then  that  wit 
and  hnoMM'  and  taste  almost  unequalled  were  striking  features  of 
tiie  Hellenic  race ;  that  the  elegant  arts  were  carried  to  the  high* 
est  perfection  among  them;  and  that  art  and  literature  went 
band  in  hand  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  same 
eelesCial  beings. 

A  proper  place  is  given  in  the  preliminary  remarks  to  those 
views  concerning  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  have  so  much  interested  the  learned 
world  since  the  days  of  Heyne.  In  a  school-book,  an  extended 
aecoant  of  these  discnssions  would  be  unnecessary.  The  young 
itndent  is  not  prepared  either  to  decide  upon  the  justness  of 
di^rent  hypotheses,  or  to  appreciate  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  are  made.  His  first  business  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  become 
aoqnainted  with  what  in  in  the  poem  Umlf  not  with  what  this 
eritie  has  written  about  it,  and  another  critic  has  advanced  in 
lefatatioa.  Still,  it  would  not  be  well  to  read  Homer  in  entire 
ignoranoe  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  A  few  of  the 
leading  fads  ought  to  be  presented  distinctly  to  the  mind.  This 
is  most  happily  done  in  the  preliminary  dissertation,  and  in  the 
xemarks  which  are  quoted  from  Grote's  History  of  Crreeca  **  The 
fifsl  doabt,"  says  Pkofessor  Felton,  "  of  the  personal  existence  of 
the  individual  author  of  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey  was  expressed  by 
Hedelio  aad  Perranlt,  two  Frenchmen,  who  maintained,  thai  the 
Iliad  is  a  compilation  of  minstrelsies,  put  together  by  successive 
editors,  the  work  of  many  poets  of  the  heroic  age,  who  sang  of 
the  wars  of  Troy  and  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  thenou 
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This  theory  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  developed  with  great 
ingenuity  and  learning,  by  Heyne.     Wood  believes  in  the  indi- 
vidual existence  of  Homer,  but  thinks  it  impossible  that  he  should 
have  known  anything  of  alphabetic  writing;  .  .  .  Wolfs  Pro- 
legomena to  Homer  contains  the  most  systematic  and  masterly 
discussion  on  the  subject,  though  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  question  since  his  day,  and  his  opinions  have  ceased  to  be 
the  prevailing  belief  of  the  learned  world.     He  maintains,  that 
neither  the  whole  Iliad,  nor  the  whole  Odyssey,  is  the  work  of 
one  author.     The  outline  of  his  argument  is  this, — ^that,  for  rea- 
sons already  mentioned,  the  art  of  writing,  if  invented  in  Homer^s 
time,  was  not  applied  to  the  writing  of  books  ,-^if  Homer  did  not 
know  how  to  write,  he  never  could  have  formed  the  idea  of 
composing  books  of  such  extent, — ^that  such  a  whole  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  civilization  of  his  age.     In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  in  the  Iliad  a  great  inequality  between  the  first  and  the 
last  book, — ^from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-second,  the  tone  of 
thinking  and  expression  difiers  from  the  first  part  of  the  .workr- 
and  from  the  eighth  book,  marks  of  the  process  of  connecting  the 
rhapsodies  together,  are  plainly  perceptible.    Finally,  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  language  was  not  carried  to  such  a  point  of  gram- 
matical and  metrical  perfection,  as  it  appears  to  have  attained 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  is, 
that  neither  of  these  epics  belongs  to  one  author,  or  to  the  same 
age.     Several  parts  of  the  Iliad  are  wholes,  by  themselves ;  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth^  books  are  entirely  occupied  with  the 
victorious  exploits  of  Hector.     Some  parts,  such  as  the  catalogue 
of  ships,  the  funeral  games,  the  story  of  Dolon,  were  af^rwards 
inserted.     Such  is,  in  substance,  the  view  of  Wolf" 

"  Most  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  there  was  a  Homer,— the 
greatest  of  the  epic  bards ;  that  he  sang  in  separata  chants  or 
rhapsodies,  the  exploits  and  the  heroes  in  the  war  of  Troy ;  bat 
that  other  bards  sang  more  or  less  upon  the  same  themes,  and 
their  productions  were  not  always  distinguished,  in  the  tradition, 
from  his ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  Iliad,  at  least  in  its  present  form, 
is  chiefly  the  work  of  this  great  Homer,  but  was  put  together 
from  the  mass  of  his  productions,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  them,  by  collectors  several  centuries  after  his  age." 

Mr.  Grote's  view  of  the  structure  and  plan  of  the  Iliad,  in  which 

*  This  is  a  mistake.    The  leading  subject  of  the  ninth  book,  is  the  embaMy 
to  Achilles. 
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erery  one  must  discover  great  ingenuity  and  ability,  will  be  ap» 
piehended  from  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries  of  frag- 
meats  once  independent  of  each  other;  no  portion  of  the  poem 
can  be  shown  to  have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces 
difficulties  greater  than  those  which  it  removes.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  affirm,  that  the  whole  poem  as  we  now  read  it,  belonged 
to  the  original  and  preconceived  plan.  In  this  respect  the  Iliad 
produces  upon  my  mind  an  impression  totally  different  from  the 
Odyssey.  In  the  latter  poem,  the  chamcters  and  incidents  axe 
fewer,  and  the  whole  plot  appears  of  one  projection,  from  the  be- 
ginning down  to  the  death  of  the  suitors ;  none  of  the  parts  look 
as  if  they  had  been  composed  sepamtely  and  inserted  by  way  of 
addition  into  a  preexisting  smaller  poem.  But  the  Uiad,  on  the 
contrary,  presents  the  appeamnce  of  a  house  built  upon  a  plan 
comparatively  narrow  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  successive 
additioDs.  The  first  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  and  the  books 
fiom  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclusive,  seem  to  form 
the  primary  organisation  of  the  poem,  then  properly  an  Achiiieis; 
the  tweoty-tliird  and  twenty-fourth  books  are  additions  at  the  tail 
of  this  primitive  poem,  which  still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an 
enkiged  AchiJleis ;  but  the  books  firom  the  second  to  the  sev- 
enth inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem  from  an 
AchiUeis  into  an  Iliad.  The  primitive  frontispiece,  inscribed  with 
the  anger  of  Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet  remains, 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poeuL  The  parts 
added  however  are  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit  to  the  original 
poem ;  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  them  are 
comprehended  some  of  the  noblest  effi>rts  of  the  Grecian  epic 
Nor  are  they  more  recent  in  date  than  the  original ;  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  must  be  a  httle  more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same 
generation  and  state  of  society  as  the  primitive  AchiUeis.  These 
qualifications  are  necessary  to  keep  apart  difierent  questions, 
which,  in  discussions  of  Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too  oilen  con-  j 

founded."  | 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  any  criticism  upon  these  views. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  by  abler  and  more  ma- 
Uire  scholars.  We  must  confess,  moreover,  that  to  ourselves, 
these  discussions  are  far  less  interesting  than  the  noble  poem 
which  called  them  forth.  The  coolness  of  the  Homeric  critics 
has  sometimes  reminded  us  of  the  botanist  who  rudely  tears  in 
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pieces  tke  most  beaotifal  flower,  that  he  may  dieooireritB  aeorat 
organization.  We  would  ran  to  neither  extieme;  though  wq 
dbould  not  despise  the  science,  ve  beg  the  privilege  to  spare  and 
admire  the  flower.  Thus  while  due  attentioa  is  given  to  all  the 
modem  and  contradictory  views  of  Homer,  may  we  never  foigat 
Homer  himself!  Undoubtedly  those  questions  respeoting  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  weve 
handed  down  from  one  genemtion  to  another,  are  highly  impov* 
lant  on  many  accounts ;  but  they  are  not  insepamhle  from  an  ad- 
miration  and  just  appreciation  of  the  poetic  beauties  of  the  great 
Ikther  of  Grecian  song.  The  student  who  should  never  hear  of 
the  controversies  of  modem  critics  might  linger  with  dehght 
among  the  gmphio  and  ever-varying  scenes  of  the  Iliad.  Long 
ago,  ere  the  Ctiemnitz  weaver  had  sent  his  son  adrift  upon  the 
world,  or  the  German  Wolf  had  ever  attacked  the  ancient  dim- 
dels,  many  a  scholar  had  been  qniokened  to  new  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, had  been  improved  in  taste  and  judgment,  and  with  more 
than  Siren  power  had  been  charmed  by  the  masterly  delineations 
of  "  the  blind  old  baid  of  Scio's  rocky  iiie.''  Would  that  the  sanse 
^ect  were  oftener  witnessed  new!  Would  that  the  yonthfid 
sindent  read  less  obmA  Homer  and  mere  pf  Homer!  Ijearaed 
dissertations,  so  to  specdi,  are  mere  stagings  erected  to  gamisli 
the  noble  structure  on  which  they  depend  for  snpport  The  one^ 
if  the  course  of  events  for  the  last  half  century  indicates  aiigb^ 
wiM  soon  fall  to  the  ground  as  altogether  useless ;  the  other  shall 
remain,  fresh  as  the  work  of  yesterday,  to  distant  ages. 

These  remarks  are  not  suggested  by  any  undue  prominence, 
giren  to  the  Homeric  discussions  in  the  present  edition  of  tbe 
Biad.  Far  from  it  To  our  miod,  the  subject  is  here  presents- 
ed  happily ;  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  an  aspect  as  ad- 
mits of  little  improvement  But  at  other  times,  and  in  other  ways, 
we  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  those  wiw 
have  not  yet  read  half  of  the  Iliad,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Odyssey, 
would  be  as  much  benefitted,  in  all  the  essential  points  of  their 
education,  to  prosecute,  aloKist  to  the  exclusion  of  collateral  que»> 
tions,  their  routing  of  Homer; — ^whomsoever  or  whatsoever  the 
word  may  signify ; — Homer,  the  study  and  admiration  of  Pindar 
and  Sophocles,  of  Viigil  and  Horace,  of  Dante  and  Milton. 

There  are  scenes,  beanfiful  and  impressive,  in  that  wonderfVil 
poem,  the  Iliad,  which  will  repay  an  attentive  perasal  the  second 
or  the  third  time.  Like  some  masterly  design  on  the  living  can- 
vas, their  (ViU  meaning  is  not  to  be  gathered  at  once,  but  the  de* 
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liiieatioa  becomes  at  each  snccessive  view  more  striking,  more 
I»egDant  with  life  and  beanty.  Odysseus  in  his  many  wander* 
logs,  whether  in  the  palace  of  Circe  or  the  island  of  Calypso,  in 
the  cave  c^  the  Cyclops  or  at  the  court  of  Alcinoijs,  scarcely 
foBod  more  to  please  or  astonish,  than  the  diligent  student  will 
find  in  the  two  great  Epics  of  antiquity. 

Hffw  distinct,  among  that  mnltitude  of  heroes,  is  the  portraiture 
of  each !     Achilles,  sullen  and  wrathful,  apart  from  his  com  pan** 
ions  "where  the  sea-waves  roared  on  the  sand-beach,"  or  rising 
from  the  cnrioosly  wrought  lyre  to  welcome  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Achaeans ; — in  the  fierce  conflict  with  the  godlike  Hector,  or 
receiving  at  dead  of  night  with  pity  and  kindness  the  aged  and 
tiembling  Priam ;— in  all  of  these  scenefl,  how  vivid  is  our  concep- 
tion of  that  fierce  and  impetuous,  yet  generous  character !  ^    The 
bnv^  Diomed,  the  inventive  Odysseus,  the  dauntless  Ajax,  the 
old  man  Nestor,  the  kingly  Agamemnon,  would  each  of  them  serve 
as  a  hero  for  an  epic  poem.    And  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  dis- 
tingaished  among  many  brave  men,  appeare  the  intrepid,  the  self- 
aaciificing,  the  gallant,  but  unfortunate  Hector.    What  an  intense 
and  moarnful  interest  is  imparted  to  that  noble  character,  as  war- 
lior,  and  patriot,  and  husband,  and  father !    But  not  in  the  delin- 
eation of  heroes  alone  did  Homer  excel     How  charming  is  the 
breliness  and  grace  of  Helen !     How  touching  the  conjugal  love 
and  how  pathetic  the  lament  of  the  orphan  Andromache !    Be- 
sides all  these,  to  the  susceptible  and  superstitious  Greeks,  those 
divine  personages  who  engaged  in  this  memorable  war  must  have 
added  no  little  interest  to  the  story.    If  we  mistake  not,  this  great 
vadety  of  character,  so  nicely  portrayed  and  so  exquisitely  inter- 
woven.  is  one  chief  source  of  interest  in  the  Iliad ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  surpasses  all  poems  of  its  kind.     The  hero  of  the  Aeneid 
would  maintain  no  very  honorable  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad ;  and  his  goddess-mother  sheds  no  very  brilliant  lustre  over 
hia  virtues.     "  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Jerusalem  DeHvered 
are  noble  and  attractive.     It  is  impossible  to  study  them  without 
admiration ;  but  they  resemble  real  life  as  much  as  the  Enchanted 
Forest  and  spacious  battle-fields,  which  Tasso  has  described  in 
the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  do  the  arid  ridges,  waterless  ravines, 
and  stone-covered  hills  in  the  real  scene,  which  have  been  paint- 

^  The  Terie  of  Horace : 

Impicer,  iracoodoa,  inezorabilia,  acer, 
pnaents  onlj  one  phase  in  the  character  of  AcbiUea. 
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ed  by  the  matchless  pens  of  Chatebuhrimid  wd  Laumttina*' 
The  arch-apostate,  the  true  hero  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  possesses 
too  little  that  may  be  considered  human  to  be  compared  with 
Achilles  or  Agamemnon  or  Hector.  He  is  to  be  ctaissed  lather 
with  Homer's  delineations  of  Mars  or  Jupiter,  although  he  is  far 
more  colossal  and  more  divine.  The  great  dmmatist  of  modem 
times  has  alone  rivalled  Homer  in  the  vaneiy  and  distinctness  of 
bis  characters. 

Few  poets  have  conceived  with  such  oleameas  or  presented 
with  such  picturesque  and  vivid  effect  the  scenes  they  attempt 
to  describe.  Perhaps  the  most  graphic  of  them  idl  is  die  meet- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromachei  and  their  last  sad  adieu.  The 
departure  of  our  first  parents  from  their  blissful  abode  in  Para- 
dise, though  a  much  loftier  theme,  must  yield  to  this  in  dramatic 
effect.  Kindred  to  this  scene  is  that  in  which  Andromache  first 
descries  the  corse  of  her  husband  on  the  plain,  dragged  behind 
the  chariot  of  Achilles ;  and  her  passionate  lament  on  the  recov- 
ery of  consciousness.  As  a  specimen  of  Piofesaor  Felton's  man- 
ner, we  quote  the  notes  on  this  passage.  It  occurs  in  the  twen- 
ty-second book,  and  extends  from  the  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
aeventh  to  the  five  hundred  and  fourteenth  line  inclusive. 

" '  Andromache  was  recovering  from  her  fainting  fit ;  her  breafii- 
ing  came  back  by  degrees  only ;  she  now  gasped  out  a  few  broken 
tones  of  woe.    Finally,  when  she  has  wholly  come  to  herself, 
she  breaks  out  in  the  following  words.'     Cr.  Dionysins  of  Halicar- 
nassus  cites  this  verse  (476)  as  a  specimen  of  imitative  harmony. 
Upon  which  Montbel  remarks :  '  I  doubt  much  whether  our  ears, 
but  little  trained  to  the  sounds  of  the  Greek  language,  can  well 
appreciate  these  delicacies,  which  depend  on  the  cadence  of  the 
phrase,  and  the  measure  of  syllables. . . .  But  what  may  be  felt 
in  all  times  and  in  all  countries  is  the  delineation  of  this  pathetic 
scene,  in  which  the  poet  has  represented  the  sorrow  of  Andro- 
mache. .  . .  Retired  within  her  palace,  Andromache  is  the  only 
one  who  has  not  heard  of  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  Trojans. 
She  only  knows  that  Hector  has  remained  outside  of  the  gates, 
and  she  orders  her  women  to  prepare  the  bath,  that  her  husband 
may  find  it  ready  on  his  return  from  battle.    All  these  details  are 
true  and  touching ;  and  how  much  does  Homer  add  to  the  pity 
with  which  this  unfortunate  wife  inspires  us  by  thb  so  natural 
reflection :  '  Unhappy  one,  she  knew  not  that,  far  from  the  bath, 
Athene  had  subdued  her  husband  under  the  hand  of  Achilles.' 
Meantime,  alarmed  by  the  cries  which  strike  her  ear,  she  wishes 
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to  know  what  new  BiisfbrtinieB  thxeaien  het,  and  moumful  pf ««• 
acatineiiu  wise  in  her  soiri.  Soon  n\te  errives  ftt  the  cnimrmt  of 
the  tower,  and  can  no  longer  doubt  her  misfortune.  '  She  seecr 
him  dragged  before  the  city ;  swift  hones  drag  him  mercilessly 
towards  the  ships  of  the  Greeks/  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is 
here  great  delicacy,  a  profound  knowledge  of  grief,  in  not  having 
named  Hector  on  this  oooasion;  she  sees  Atffi»  tip  If  ipotfcep ; 
horses  drag  Atf»>  iiriroi  ftiv  Ajcor.  • . .  The  end  of  the  narrative  is 
of  equal  beauty,  and  the  calling  to  mind  the  veil  which  she  had 
received  from  Aprodite  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  is  one  of  those 
fine  touches  of  feeling  which  Homer  could  not  allow  to  escape 
him.'" 

How  great  and  versatile  was  that  genius  which  sketched  with 
equal  truth  and  power  and  distinctness,  the  battle-field,  and  the 
domestic  circle ;  the  angry  debate,  and  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment ;  the  storm  gathering  over  the  sea,  and  the  firmament  in  a 
starry  night  The  artist  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  colors  which 
natore  herself  had  provided,  and  with  no  model  to  guide  his  hand 
bat  her  own  perfect  symmetry,  he  delineated  in  the  fairest  forms 
and  the  most  just  proportions  whatever  be  attempted. 

The  personifications  in  Homer  are  many  and  striking.  Instead 
of  tame,  absurd  and  impalpable  creations,  they  are  generally 
instinct  with  life ;  furnishing  a  clear  idea  to  the  painter  or  sculp- 
tor; and  are  the  standard  representation  of  all  subsequent  poets. 
To  say  nothing  of  that  great  system  of  mythology  which  is  more 
fhHy  and  beautifully  sketched  in  Homer  than  in  any  other  writer, 
and  which  furnished  such  ample  materials  to  Phidias  and  Poly- 
detus,  to  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  those  minor  personifications 
which  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  ancient  mythology  are  scarcely 
lets  distinct  and  life-like  than  the  delineations  of  the  fierce-eyed 
Minerva,  the  white-armed  Juno  and  the  aegis-bearing  Jupiter. 
Every  one  will  recollect  the  sketch  of  Discord  C^qis)  : 

"4if«  M«ter  of  the  vlao^rhtcring^  power, 
Small  at  her  birth,  but  rtsin^  every  hoar^ 
While  Marce  the  skied  her  horrid  head  can  bound. 
She  stalks  on  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around  } 

the  outline  of  which  picture  Virgil  has  borrowed  in  his  fine  de- 
scription of  Fama.  The  terrible  scourgings  of  a  guilty  conscience 
are  made  doubly  fearful  in  the  form  of  the  dread  Eriunyes ;  who 
walk  in  darkness,  and  whose  power  extends  to  the  regions  of  the 
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dead.^    Somewhat  singalar,  is  that  penonifioatkm  of  pmy«n»  in 
the  speech  of  Phoenix  to  Achilles,  which  Cowper  translates  as 

follows : 

"  ?nyen  are  JoYe*t  daughlers,  wrinkled,  lame,  alant-eyed, 
Which,  thoagh  far  dintant,  yet  with  constant  pace 
Follow  q^nee.    Oifence,  roboat  of  limb, 
And  troadinf  firm  the  i^ond,  oatotiipa  them  all, 
And  over  all  the  earth  before  them  rona 
Hurtful  to  man.    Thej,  following,  heal  the  hart 
Received  respectfully  when  they  approach, 
They  yield  us  aid  and  listen  when  we  pray. 
Bat  if  we  alight,  and  with  obdurate  heart 
Resist  them,  to  Saturnian  Jove  they  cry 
Against  us,  supplicating  that  Offence 
May  cleave  to  us  for  vengeance  of  the  wrong." 

The  famous  Scylla,  with  her  dragon  throats  and  sharp  claws, 
surrounded  with  half-projecting  dogs,   furnished  to  Milton  his 

ideal  of 

^  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate." 

It  were  needless  to  multiply  instances ;  such  as  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  Hours,  the  Graces,  the  rosy -fingered  Aurora,  and 
many  others.     It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  student  to  discover 
them  for  himself;  just  as  the  traveller,  who  views  the  magnifi- 
cent ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  is  more  elated  if  he  comes  upon  them 
unexpectedly.     What  we  would  say  is  this :  the  personifications 
of  Homer  are  generally  more  fresh  and  vivid  than  those  of  the 
later  poets.     This  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  himself;  and  partly  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    The  morn- 
ing had  just  dawned  upon  him.   He  wandered  abroad  when  every- 
thing was  green,  and  sparkling  with  dew-drops.     Many  a  delicate 
flower,  in  sweetness  and  beauty,  opened  before  him,  and  many  a 
leaf  was  set  with  diamonds  which  a  fiercer  sun  would  dry  up  at 
noon.     He  had,  then,  only  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  gather 
what  lay  in  his  path. 

These  remarks  upon  the  Iliad,  to  which  we  have  been  almost 
unconsciously  led,  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  We  are  aware, 
that  they  will  convey  the  most  imperfect  idea  of  those  brilliant 
scenes,  which  rise  up  to  the  view  in  rapid  succession  and  endless 


>  11.  19.  359. ^Efuvvvcc,  al&'  vnd  yalav 

*JLv^(>unovg  Tivwrai.  —  The  doctrine  of  a  futore  retribution, 
erely  hinted  at  in  this  passage. 
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variety.  Even  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  snccessfbl  de- 
scription of  them,  like  a  graphic  account  of  Athens  or  of  Memphis, 
could  accomplish  little  more  than  t6  incite  a  desire  in  the  reader 
to  view  them  for  himself.  And  this,  in  the  case  of  Homer  at  least, 
woold  be  precisely  what  we  could  wish.  It  is  a  book  which  de- 
serves to  be  read,  and  to  be  stndied,  fhr  beyond  the  attention 
i^iich  it  receives ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  facilities  for  under- 
standing it  are  now  so  greatly  multipliedt 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROPHECY  IN  RELATION  TO  THK  FUTURB 
CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

By  Rev.  Lather  F.  Diniinick,  Newburypoit,  Man. 

Ths  fotnre  condition  of  the  Jews,  is  a  subject  which  has  re* 
ceived,  from  various  sources,  no  small  attention.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  its  own  sake. 
Every  branch  of  tnith,  and  every  department  of  the  divine  opera* 
tions,  has  in  it  something  to  repay  investigation.  The  connection 
<^  this  subject  with  other  themes,  imparts  to  it  a  still  higher  in- 
terest. The  right  understanding  of  it  will  lead  to  some  views  of 
essential  importance,  in  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible ;  besides  which,  some  lessons  of  practical  du- 
ty will  grow  out  of  it  The  Jews  have  been  a  people  greatly  dis- 
tinguished.^    Their  origin  was  remarkable, — Abraham,  the  fa- 

*  We  should  not  omit  to  mention,  in  this  place,  Mr.  Owen's  excellent  edition 
of  the  Odyssey.  With  the  flattering  notices  of  it  which  have  already  appeared, 
we  folly  concur.  The  editor  understands  the  wants  of  the  student,  and  po«- 
aesscs  moch  skill  in  meeting  them.  His  work  deserves  and  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  many  who  read  the  story  of  the  much- wandering  Odysseus. 

'  The  early  designation  of  the  people  was,  **  Israel,"  *■*■  children  of  Israel," 
derived  from  Jacob  their  father,  who  obtained  the  sornaine  of  Israel,  at  the  re- 
mnrkable  scene  of  Penuel,  when  he  obtained  a  signal  answer  to  prayer,  (Gen. 
38: 24 — 30).  Subsequently,  after  the  division  of  the  tribes,  the  two  branches  of 
the  nation  were  Jndah  and  Israel,  Judah  being  the  principal  tribe  of  the  di- 
vision to  which  it  belonged.  At  length,  Israel  being  removed,  and  Judah,  or  the 
branch  passing  under  that  name,  being  the  part  that  remained,  and  with  which 
the  Christian  world  has  had  the  most  connection,  we  use  this  term,  JeiM, some- 
times, thou|rh  rather  improperly,  as  including  the  whole  people. 

Vou  IV.  Nbu  14.  29 
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Acrof  the  fiuthful  and  the  friead  of  God.  For  two  thooMuM 
yeuB,  they  eonstitoted  God*8  visible  church,  while  lUl  the  other 
ttttions  of  the  world  were  left  without  the  impreMive  merciful 
▼imfatioM  with  which  they  were  &vored.  Thiotigh  this  dark  pe- 
liod,  they  were  the  depoaitaries  of  the  ofedee  and  the  ordieeuees 
0f  the  true  religioD^  for  the  world's  bea^t  in  suhsequetU  time. 
And  through  them  came,  at  length»  the  Wfirid*s  Deliverer,  *'  the 
Ught  and  life  of  men."  To  these  things  the  apostle  alludes : 
*<  What  advantage,  then,  hath  the  Jew?  or  what  profit  is  there  in 
cirenmcision  ?  Much  every  way ;  chiefly  because  that  unto  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God/'  (Bom.  3: 1,2).  '*  To  whom 
pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises. 
Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  ail  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen,*'  (Bom.  9: 4,*5). 
VRk^poMt,  in  respect  to  them,  is  full  of  wonders. 

The  present  state  of  the  Jews,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  state 
of  dispersion.  Beckoned  at  about  six  millions,  they  are  scattered 
through  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.^ 

In  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Jews,  two  lea^ng  views 
nre  entertained.    One  is,  that  of  their  literal  restoratioa  to  Palea- 
iHie,  the  hind  of  their  fathers ;  the  reeetablishment  of  their  national 
polity  and  worship;  their  conversion  to  Christ,  and  his  reipi 
nmong  them,  marked  with  peculiar  manifestations  <^  the  divine 
ihvor,  making  them  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,-*-a 
peculiar  people  in  time  to  come,  as  they  have  been  in  time  past 
Borne  suppose  Christ  will  descend  personally,  and  reign  persoo- 
nlly,  in  his  bodily  presence,  at  their  head,  in  Palestine,  making  all 
nations  subject  to  them,  and  using  them  as  his  instmments,  or 
-prime  ministers,  in  carrying  forward  his  purposes  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world.     The  other  view  entertained  respecting  them,  is, 
that  tliey  will  be  converted  to  Christ,  and,  wt  common  ttnth  all 
-eiker  naium$j  partake  in  the  blessings  of  his  reign  on  earth  aud  in 
heaven,  leaving  their  outward  earthly  condition  to  be  determined 
by  circumstances,  and  by  general  providences,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  all  other  nations  is  determined.    In  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject,  it  is  not  a  mere  superficial  view  of 

>  "  Of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  which  removed  east  of  the  trans- Jordanio 
cities,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  half  Manasaeh,  I  compote  the  number  in  eTery 
part  of  the  world  as  exceeding  six  millions.  Of  the  mtsiiing  nine  and  a  half 
tribes,  part  of  which  are  in  Turkey,  China,  Uindostan,  Persia,  and  on  this  con- 
tinent, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  numerical  force." — JH.  M,  JVbaJk*«  Dit- 
pp.  96,  37. 
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it,  with  wUeh  we  should  be  setiified.  It  is  a  sobjeet  which  ett- 
ten  deeply  iato  the  eoonoiny  of  the  gospel,  and  involves  priaeU 
pies  of  the  very  highest  OKMsent  in  the  iaterpfetatioo  of  the  Bible^ 
The  gospel  itself,  in  some  important  respects,  borrows  its  chame* 
ter  fiom  the  manner  in  which  this  questioa  is  settled. 

I  would  not  conceal  it  now  at  the  beginning,  that  I  have  leas 
osnfideBceintheltCe?a/inthismatter,than8omeothershave.  Boil 
will  not  forealaU  the  aiguments.  They  shall  speak  for  themselves. 

The  aqraments  niged  in  favor  of  their  kteral  restomtion,  and  the 
isesiablishment  of  their  polity  and  worship,  with  the  peculiar  msrios 
of  the  divine  favor  referred  to,  are  several :  L  The  covenant,  by 
vhich  God  conveyed  the  land  of  Palestine  to  Abmham  and  hie 
posterity,  it  is  said,  is  declared  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant,  and 
the  land  is  conveyed  ss  an  everlasting  possessioiL  The  leading 
{■Usages  are  the  following:  Gen.  17: 7,8;  26: 3 ;  48: 3,4 ;  P9«  10ft 
S— lip  which  the  reader  may  consult  in  tbeir  respective  places. 
Now,  it  is  said,  since  the  covenant  giving  to  Ismel  the  land  of  Ca«' 
■san,  is  an  "  everlasting  covenant,"  and  the  land  is  given  to  them 
finr  an  '*  everlasting  possession,"  the  people  must  return  and  dwell 
there;  else  the  promise  of  God  fails, — ^bis  giaeioas  covenant  is 
not  fulfilled!  II  It  is  said  that  the  land,  described  in  varioae 
piomises  to  the  patriarchs,  has  never  yet,  the  whole  of  it,  been 
possessed  by  their  descendants ;  and,  as  the  promise  cannot  faU, 
the  peofde  must,  on  this  account  also,  return,  that  the  whok  of 
what  is  promised  them  may  be  put  in  their  possession.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  land  are  frequently  described  in  the  Scriptures.  As, 
to  Abraham :  '*  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  (Gen.  15: 18). 
By  Moses  its  borders  are  more  particularly  noticed.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  is,  that  the  land  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  along  the  coast  of  Edom,  to  the 
outer  coast  of  the  Salt  Sea  eastyirard ;  and,  westward,  by  a  line 
passing  through  Kadesh-baraea  to  Azmon,  and  the  river  of  Egypt, 
going  out  at  the  sea,— the  great  sea,  or  Mediterranean.  On  the 
west,  '*  ye  shall  even  have  the  great  sea  for  a  border ;  this  shall 
be  your  west  border."  On  the  north,  "  from  the  great  sea,  ye 
shall  point  out  for  yon  Mount  Hor ;  and  from  Mount  Hor,  to  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,  and  to  Zedad,  and  Ziphron,  and  Hazar- 
enan."  And  on  the  east,  *'  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall 
reach  unto  the  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth,  and  go  down  to  Jor* 
dan,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  Salt  Sea,"  (Num.  34! 

>  See  KeHh'e  Land  of  Israel,  p.  20,  etc. 
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3-— 12).  Within  these  boundaries,  it  will  be  seen,  the  conntry^ 
eastof  the  Jordan  is  not  included.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half 
had  already  taken  possession  of  that  country;  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  it,  in  assigning  the  boundaries  to  the  inher* 
itance  of  the  other  nine  tribes  and  a  half  The  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  is  immediately  afterwards  mentioned,  with  the  tribes 
that  had  received  it  for  their  inheritance,  as  a  separate  item,  (vs. 
U,  15).  The  general  representation  of  the  Scriptures  includes 
expressly  this  eastern  country  also.  "  From  the  river  of  Egypt, 
onto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  "  From  the  wilder- 
ness, and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even 
unto  the  uttermost  sea,  shall  your  coast  be,"  ( Deut  1 1: 24 ).  From 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  and  Edom  on  the  south,  to  Lebanon  and 
the  entrance  of  Hamath  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Euphrates  on 
the  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west^  Now  it  is  insisted, 
that  this  land  has  never,  the  whole  of  it,  been  possessed  by  the 
descendants  of  Abraham;  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  return, 
and  be  reinstated  there  in  their  national  capacity,  in  order  that 
the  promise  may  be  fulfilled  to  them.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
their  literal  restoration,  and  a  reoiganization  of  their  polity,  that 
the  whole  of  the  land  described,  may  be  subjected  to  them,  and 
enjoyed  by  them.  Without  such  restoration,  in  this  respect  also 
the  covenant  of  God  fails.s    IIL  It  is  argued,  that  there  aie 

>  See  also  JiMhua  13:  5,  and  Judges  3:  3,  where  mention  i»  made  of  the  ^^  en- 
tering into  Hamath"  as  the  north  border. 

•  It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  "the  river  of  Egypt,"  mentioned  in 
the  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  in  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  in 
Numbers,  is  the  Nile;  and  that,  therefore,  a  half  of  Egypt  itself  is  included  in 
the  promised  land.  See  Keith's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  81,  etc.  Bat  of  this  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  proof.  Joshua  speaks  of  the  river  ^^  Sihor,  which 
is  before  Egypt,*'  (13:  3)  ;  i.  e.  which  runs,  on  the  borders  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  this  river,  and  says  :  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  in 
the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Sihor?"  (Jer.  2:  18).  What  more 
natural,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  than  to  call  this  the  river  of  Egypt,  di- 
Tiding,  as  it  does,  Egypt  from  their  own  territory  .' 

Moreover,  where  is  the  evidence  that  any  of  the  patriarchs,  or  any  sacred 
writer,  ever  considered  Egypt,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  belonging  to  the  promised 
land  ?  When  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  because  "  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  land,"  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  as  one  going  to 
another  part  of  his  own  promised  inheritance,  but  to  the  inheritance  of  another 
people ;  and  when  the  famine  had  subsided  he  returned  again  to  his  former 
place,  (Gen.  xii.  ziii).  When  Jacob  was  about  to  die,  he  said  to  Joseph  :  "  Bury 
me  not,  1  pray  thee,  in  Egypt.  But  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
earry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying  place,**  (Gen.  47:  29, 
90).    He  considered  Palestine  as  his  home,  and  the  place  where  he  ought  to 
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Oftny  express  dedaretions  of  Seriptore,  giving  explicit  mnd  mi- 

qsestioiisble  assanmce,  that  the  seed  of  Abraham,  onee  posses* 

mt  of  JE^slestiae,  shall  be  restored*  and  possess  the  land  agaia, 

and  enjoy  there  again  their  former  national  polity.    This  branok 

of  the  subject  is  one  of  mnch  importance,  and  shall  receive  due 

atteatioa.    IV.  There  are  several  important  circumstances  ooih 

nected  with  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  contended,  which  favor  thek 

liteial  restoration,  and  their  exalted  and  long  oontinaed  national 

gkMy  in  their  ancient  land    It  is  oongnious,  it  is  thought,  witk 

the  distinctions  they  have  already  enjoyed,  that  they  should  be 

tin  greatly  distinguished  in  fntare.    "  Their  past  exaltation,  their 

present  degradation,  and  their  future  gk)ry,"  presuming  the  future 

fiom  the  past,  "are  events  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,** 

(Prey's  Jndah  and  Israel,  p.  249).    '*  The  wonderful  preservation 

sf  |the  Jews]  as  a  distinct  nation,  is  another  argument  in  fkvor 

of  their  [litecal]  return  to  their  own  land.    No  people  have  con- 

tiaued  unmixed  so  long  as  they  have  done.**  lb.  pp.  291,  292. 

"  Another  aignment,  is  the  general  expectation  of  the  people  to 

istnm  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,    lliis  desire  is  interwoven  in 

all  dieir  prayers  from  day  to  day,  and  more  parttonlarly  so  in  the 

ptayera  for  the  festivals,  especially  on  the  feast  of  the  passover, 

where  it  ia  said  repeatedly :  '  This  year  we  are  here,  at  the  next 

year  we  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Israel*  '*  lb.  p.  293.    Again :  "  ▲ 

most  remaiksble  circumstance  and  strong  argument  in  favor  of 

the  people's  returning  again  to  the  land  of  their  fathers;*  is^  *'  that 

they  are  so  situated  that  at  the  shortest  notice  they  are  ready  and 

able  lo  depart  as  easily  as  when  they  came  oat  of  Egypt*'  "  They 

have  no  landed  property,  or  civil  or  other  conneetiona,  to  detain 

them.      Their  possessions,  consisting  in  movables,  nmy  easily 

be  eonveyed  with  them.'*    lb.  294, 295.    Moreover,  it  is  said,  the 

land  seems,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  be  specially  preserved 

for  them,  not  being  inhabited,  except  very  sparsely,  by  any  other 

people;  and  the  way  seems,  even  now,  preparing,  by  the  breah* 

reat.  Aad  so  Joseph  when  he  was  about  to  die,  **  took  an  oath  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  sorely  fisit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones 
from  benee,"  (lb.  50:  S&).  He,  too,  felt  that,  not  Egypt,  bat  Palestinef  was  the 
appropriate  boryiag  pkee  for  him.  And  the  reuon  he  ezpieasly  assigns  in  the 
pffffMidig  Tene  :  **  God  wiU  sarely  ?isU  you,  and  bring  you  oat  of  this  lond^ 
OBtathe  land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,'*  (▼.  24), 
Esypt,  then,  was  not  the  land  which  God  sware  to  these  patriarchs.  Palestine 
was  the  land ;  and  Egypt,  not  any  part  of  it,  was  included  within  its  borderv. 
*^Thit  rivvr  of  Egypt,*'  therefore,  was  not  the  Nile,  but  the  riref  Ihst  is  before 
ficypt,-^ia  the  way  ofS^pi^^^^Akm  t\t9t  IhU  divkiad  the  t«ro  oaantriaa. 
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iug  up  of  the  Ottoman  power,  for  their  return.  lb.  pp.  296,  297. 
With  these  things,  additional  to  the  others  mentioned,  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  literal  restoration,  who  can  doubt,  it  is  demanded, 
tiiat  a  literal  restoration  will  take  plaice  ?  ^  The  denial  of  it  may 
well  seem  to  be  an  impeachment  of  the  trnth  of  God,  in  regard 
to  the  very  thing  on  which  he  hath  staked  his  faithfulness." 
Keith,  p.  b%. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  argument,  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
it  stated,  in  favor  of  the  literal  restoration,  and  the  future  earthly 
glory,  of  the  Jewish  people. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  different  branches  of 
this  argument.  And  here  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  con- 
viction, at  the  outset,  that  they  are  not  valid,  for  so  much  as  their 
friends  would  make  of  them.  We  confess  we  incline  to  the  be- 
lief, that  prophecy  assures  us  only  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  Christ,  in  common  with  other  nations,  and  of  their  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  his  reign,  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  leaving  their 
outward  earthly  condition  to  be  determined  by  drcnmstances,  and 
by  general  providences,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  all  other 
nations  is  determined. 

It  is  proper  to  be  observed  here,  that  those  who  take  this  latter 
view  of  the  case,  do  not  pretend  to  determine  that  the  Jews  will 
not,  in  the  progress  of  events,  return,  in  some  numbers,  to  Pales- 
tine. They  may  do  so;  and  possibly,  under  mistaken  notions, 
endeavor  to  reestablish  their  polity  and  worship.  What  they  will 
do,  it  may  not  be  for  us  to  say,  any  more  than  it  is,  what  any 
other  nation  will  do.  The  question  is.  Whether  the  Scriptures, 
rightly  interpreted,  do  in  fact  teach  any  such  thing  as  this  literal 
restoration  and  reestablishment  of  their  institutions ;  whether  this 
doctnne  of  Utera&sm,  as  to  them,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true  and  veri- 
table part  of  Christianity,  and  Christianity  is  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  it  contemplates  ?  Is  this, 
in  fhct,  the  development  into  which  Christianity  is  to  unfold  ?  Is 
this  the  great  form  it  is  to  assume  ?  Or  is  the  work  which  Chris- 
tianity is  to  perform  in  the  earth,  of  a  different  character  ? 

I  The  argument  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  called  "  an  everlasting  covenant,"  and  giving  to  him 
and  his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan  "  for  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion," which  covenant  was  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  is 
recognized  in  subsequent  Scriptures. 

The  argument  here  presented  contains  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered.   Its  validity  tains,  ^s^  on  the  import  of  the  word  *'  ever* 
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kutmg!*  as  used  in  this  connectkni ;  whether  it  means,  here,  a  full 
and  aheolute  eternity ;  or  whether  it  is  modified  by  the  subject  U> 
which  it  relates,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  of  a  protracted  yet  lesser 
dmatton ;  and,  aeoondly,  on  the  question,  whether,  if  there  be  in 
the  covenant  a  deeper  element,  rendering  it  strictly  eternal,  that 
element  has  reference  to  the  literal  Canaan,  or  to  something  of 
iHiich  the  literal  Canaan  was  a  shadow  and  a  figure ;  whether* 
as,  in  the  progress  of  things,  the  covenant  is  fulfilled,  it  will  not 
giadually  throw  off  its  earthly  appendages,  and  rise  and  disclose  a 
spiritual  good,  of  which  all  figures  and  shadows  in  this  world  are 
but  the  faint  illustration. 

The  expressions,  "  everlasting  covenant,"  '<  everlasting  posses- 
sioD,**  are,  in  themselves,  capable  of  either  of  these  two  interpre- 
tations. They  may  mean  a  covenant,  a  possession,  absolutely 
without  limits,  strictly  eternal ;  or  they  may  mean  a  covenant^  a 
possession,  of  an  enduring  character,  for  a  long,  yet  limited  pe- 
riod, circumstanoes  requiring  such  limitation. 

Of  this  latter  use  of  the  word  "  everlasting,"  or  its  equivalent, 
in  the  Scriptures,  we  have  numerous  instance&i  God  says  of  the 
minbow,  that  it  is  a  token  of  "  the  everlasting  covenant  between 
him  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth  " 
(Gen.  9:  16),  a  covenant  of  very  long-dumtion,  the  meaning  is ; 
though,  aocording  to  the  common  doctrine,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  arrangement  will  cease,  as  the  world  itself  will  be  de- 
stroyed, though  not  by  flood.  Again,  he  said  to  Abmham  re- 
specting circumcbion :  "  And  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh 
for  an  everlasting  covenant,"  (Gen.  17: 13).  Yet  circumcisioa  is 
abolished,  no  one,  probably,  supposes  ever  to  be  revived  as  an  or- 
diuance  in  the  church  of  God  Of  the  passover  it  was  said :  "  Ye 
riiall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  forever,"  (Ex.  12:  14).  Yet 
the  passover  has  ceased.  '*  Christ  our  passover,"  the  SassTANcx, 
"  being  sacrificed  for  us  "  ( 1  Cor.  5: 7),  the  nhadaw  has  fled  away. 
Of  the  servant  who  wished  to  remain  with  his  master,  it  is  said : 
"  His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall 
serve  him  forever  "  (Ex.  21:6.),  perpetually,  that  is,  as  long  as  he 
lives,  though  not  literally  without  end.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron 
WIS  called  ''an  everlasting  priesthood  "  (Ex.  40: 16) ;  yet  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  has  ceased.  Of  the  great  annual  atonement  among 
the  Jews,  it  was  said :  "  This  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unio 


'  The  original  word  mo«t  aaaallj  ewployed  is  eViy ,  either  alone,  or  in 
M»e  of  ita  oosihimtiona;  thoqgh  ooeaaiooallj  aorae  other  expieaaion  ia  oaed. 
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yon/'  (Lev.10: 84) ;  yet  that  aniuMl  atonemeHt  has  eaased.  His 
house,  sold  id  a  ^ndled  city,  not  redeemed  in  a  year,  it  was  decieed» 
«•  shall  be  established  forever  to  him  that  bought  it "  (Lev.  25:30) ; 
■ot  for  a  literal  eternity,  bat  while  the  house  endaies.  Of  servaats 
bought  of  the  heathen,  it  is  said :  ''  They  shall  be  your  bond-mett 
ibrevei'*  ( Ib«  v.  46) ;  shall  not  go  out,  that  is,  ait  the  year  of  j  ubilee^ 
but  remain  during  tife.  The  blowing  of  trumpets,  it  was  said  \m 
ttfO  Jews,  "  shall  be  to  yon  for  an  ordinattee  forevei^'  (Num.10: 8)  ; 
not  eternally,  but  while  the  Jewish  eoonoroy  should  endure.  Tha 
heap  of  stones  at  Jordan,  Joshua  said :  "slwll  be  a  memorial  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  forever"  (Josh.  4: 7) ;  amemoiial  of  long  ooa- 
ti&ttaace,oDwaid  through  the  ages  before  them»  wan  the  meaning. 
It  has  ceased  Of  Samael,  about  to  be  left  at  the  tabernacle,  it 
was  said :  "  that  he  may  appear  before  the  Loid,  and  there  abide 
fareves"  ( 1  3am.  1: 22) ;  not  absohitely,  and  in  the  highest  senses 
finaver,  but  perpetually,  daring  his  natural  life«  Achish  said  to 
David :  "  I  will  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head  to  evei^'  ( 1  Sam. 
2&  2) ;  not  any  knger,  oertaiBly,  than  they  both  riuntld  live.  Ab- 
■er  said  to  Joab : ''  ShaU  the  sword  devour  forever?'  (2  aanL2:2i)  ; 
shall  our  wars  and  strifes  be  protracted  still  ?  Solomon  said  of 
(he  temple :  **  I  have  built  thee  an  houas  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  plaoe 
tm  thee  to  abide  in  forever^'  ( 1  Kings  8: 13) ;  and  God  said  in  ra« 
ply :  *'  I  have  hallowed  this  hoose,  which  thoa  hast  built»  to  pot 
my  name  there  forever^'  (lb.  9: 3) ;  yet  Solomon's  tempMong  since 
ceased.  The  elders  who  counselled  Bekoboam  to  Msten  to  the 
requests  of  the  people,  added,:  **  then  they  will  be  thy  serva»la 
fnrevei^*  (1  Kings  12:  7);  not  kmger,  certaialy^  than  Ihey  all 
shoald  live. 

And  these  are  but  spedmeas  of  a  use  whidi  is  frequent  in  tbe 
Khle.  'If  it  be  inquired^  how  we  shall  determine,  in  diflferent  caBoa» 
whether  the  espressione,  **  eveiiasting,'*  *' forever,"  aad  ethers  «f 
eqmvaleat  import,  are  to  be  understood  of  a  very  long  time,  or  of 
absolutely  unlimited  duration,  the  answer  is,  the  subject  matter  of 
the  discourse,  and  the  connections  of  the  passage,  mnst  ibmish  the 
rule  of  judgment  Nor  is  thia  a  far-fetched  rule,  to  sarve  a  par- 
pose.  The  whole  genias  of  langiuige-  rests  apon  thia  principle. 
Words  have  difierent  meanings.  And  the  particular  meaning,  in  a 
gjivea  ease,  must  be  determined  by  the  sobfoct  of  ^e  disoonrae, 
aad  by  the  connections  in  whielk  the  word  stands^  The  ex- 
pressionSk  " everiasting,"  "forever,"  in  the  passages  above  men* 
tk>ned,  must  be  thus  limited  by  their  connections,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  discourse  in  which  they  are  used.    An  abaohite  necessity 
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exists  for  sach  UmitatioiL  They  can  mean  only,  doring  the  pre* 
sent  economy  of  things,  or  while  the  world  shall  continue,  oc 
daring  the  Jewish  dispensation,  where  the  rites  |)eculiar  to 
Uiai  dispensation  were  spoken  of,  or  dnring  natural  life,  wheio 
such  was  the  subject  of  discourse.  Another  fact  may  be  added 
here;  which,  with  a  believer  in  the  literal  restoration,  will  hare 
weight  In  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  people  ^  Jiidea  ate 
spoken  of  as  havipg  slidden  back  with  a  *'  perpetual  backsliding  " 
(8: 5) ;  which  is  about  equivalent  to  the  word  everlasting ;  yet  this 
Incksliding  is  not  supposed  to  be  strictly  eternal  Again,  of  thtt 
judgments  to  come  upon  them,  it  is  said :  "  to  make  their  land 
desolate,  and  a  perpetual  hissing,"  strictly,  according  to  the  origi* 
Dsi, "  a  hissing  forever,"  xiyx9 ,  ( 18: 16).  And  again, "  lo  make  thett 
an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations,"  or 
Ktemlly,  according  to  the  original,  "  desolations  for  ever,"  obSy, 
(25: 9)«  The  desolations,  after  all,  must  be  repaired^  in  fact,  were 
iqwired,  after  the  seventy  years.  And  if  the  words  in  question 
mnst  be  understood  in  a  modified  sense  here,  why  not  in  the 
other  cases  ?  Now  take  the  *'  everlasting  covenant "  with  Abra* 
ham,  giving  him  and  his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan,  **  for  ss 
everlasting  possessiort"  May  it  not  be,  that  this  language  is  to  be 
Qjiderstood,  after  all,  in  a  limited  sense  ?  Indeed,  it  must  mean 
something  less  than  absdute  eternal  duration,  if  the  worid  is  ever 
to  have  an  end.  Canaan  can  be  enjoyed  <Mi)y  while  the  woriA 
shall  endure*  And,  if  the  language  must  be  restricted,  may  it  not 
be  leatricted  to  the  measure  of  the  ancient  economy,  meaning 
perpetHol,  a  perpetual  possession  and  home,  in  dbtinction  from  the 
wandering  life  which  the  father  of  the  faithful  was  then  livings* 
a  possession  and  home  to  continue  through  many  ages,  even  for 
thousands  of  yean,  till  the  economy  about  to  be  there  established 
should  be  needed  no  more  in  the  world.  This  is  the  kind  of  du- 
ntion  which  the  word  designates  in  the  other  cases.  Why  may 
it  not  designate  the  same  here  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sense,  and  that  a  very  important  sense,  m 
which  the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  strictly  an  eternal  cove* 
flaat,  and  the  blessing  promised, — not  the  earthly  Canaan,  bat 
that  which  the  esuthly  Canaan  prefigured, — an  eternal  inherit* 
aaee.  The  blessing  included,  and  was  designed  more  and  more 
to  unfold  into,  a  spiritual  good,  that  should  continue,  not  only 
through  the  duration  of  earth,  but  through  the  duration  of  heaven 
itself.    It  was  a  blessing  in  Christ,  and  including  Christ  and  his 
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gmee,  mnd  tiie  fhrits  of  hit  grace,  while  eternity  ehall  enduie. 
80  the  afiostle  interprets  it  "  To  Abraham  and  his  seed  were 
pfomtnes  made.  He  saith  not,  And  to  seedSi  as  of  many ;  bat  as 
ef  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ,"  (  QaL  3:  16).  Christ 
was  the  leading  Messing,  even  in  the  covenant  with  Abmham,— 
Christ,  and  the  eternal  heaven  which  he  has  prepared  for  Ins 
people.  Hence  it  is  written :  "  If  ye  be  ChrisCs,  then  are  ye  Abm^ 
ham's  seed,  and  heirs  aocording  to  the  promise**  (GaL  9:29); 
Mrs  of  heaven  aocording  to  that  very  piomise  whieh  God  made 
la  Abraham.  So  Abraham  himself  understood  it  Through  those 
timnsactions,  and  the  ordinances  of  his  time,  he  **  saw  Christ^s  day, 
and  was  glad"  (John  8:  66) ;  and  not  only  Christ's  day  on  earth, 
b«t  something  of  the  glory  of  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom.  **  He 
ksoked  for  a  city  which  hath  foandations,  whose  bnilder  and 
asaker  is  Godf  and,  with  his  fellow-sqjonmers  in  Canaan,  thioogh 
fcith,  ''desired  a  better  conntry,  that  is,  an  heavenly,"  (Heb.  11: 
10,  15).  This  was  the  vision  that  filled  the  believing  eye  of  the 
fluther  of  the  (aithfal,  and- the  other  patriarchs  who  embraced  the 
psomises.  The  earthly  Canaan^— a  blessing,  indeed,  in  itself,— 
was  yet  bnt  a  shadow  of  richer  blessings  seen  tlunoogb  it,  the 
Ungdom  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  of  heaven. 

Mow  to  interpret  the  promise  to  Abraham,  as  a  mere  proonie 
ef  the  earthly  Canaan  to  him  and  his  posterity,  is,  it  appears  to 
as,  to  10b  it  of  its  chief  grandeur  and  glory«  To  assert  that  the 
Jews  must  return  to  Bslestine,  and  be  reoiganised  into  an  earthly 
kingdom,  at  this  late  day  of  the  worid,  in  older  that  God's  pfom* 
iae  to  Abraham  may  be  fulfilled,  is  taking  the  matter^— ^we  can* 
not  resist  the  eonvietiour-altogether  from  the  position  in  which 
the  apostle  has  placed  it  It  is  apparently  going  baok  to  things 
ezplflded*  It  is  coming  down  firoin  heaven  to  eavth.  The  promo 
ise  may  have  had  an  immediate  reference  to  the  eartMy  Canaan, 
the  shadow,  while  that  shadow  was  needful  in  carrying  forwaid 
the  great  economy  of  grace,  and  may  be  spoken  of,  in  1^  modifled 
sense,  as  '*  everlasting,"  or  perpetual,  in  eooimon  with  other  thiags, 
which  were  ordained  to  continue  while  the  dispensation  then  ex- 
isting should  endure.  But  when  the  snbataoee  shinea  out,  and 
rises  more  and  more  into  view,  with  each  revolving  age,  till,  an« 
der  the  present  dispensation,  the  shadow  has  almost  entirely 
sunk  and  lost  itself  in  the  superior  glory;  may  not  the'  shadow 
be  left  in  its  obscurity,  and  the  substance,  glorious  beyond  de- 
scription,  take  its  place?    Itisaeoordingtotheeoonomy  of  grace, 
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tkatk  ahoaU.  The  shadow,  the  type^  when  it  hn  wamd  Mi 
paipose,  disappears,  as  the  morniDg  star  eeasaa  to  be  seem  aft«r 
the  fisiag  of  the  gknous  fnU^orbed  son. 

The  aigumeBt,  Ihen,  fiom  the  oorenaDt  with  Abtaham,  in  1^ 
¥or  of  a  yet  fnlnfe  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  of  (he 
tar  and  splendor  for  which  some  are  looking,  we  oannot 
seem  to  OS  otherwise  than  exoeedingly  alender.  Adopted,  aak 
has  been,  by  exceUent  and  learned  men,  we  mast  still  think  it  ia 
the  fleanlt  of  raiatake  in  interpreting  the  piomiaa,  and  of  aeon 
finl«re»  in  this  one  point,  to  apprehend  the  tmn  ichameter  of  the 
Menaiah's  dispensation* 

IL  The  aigument  arisiDg  firom  the  alleged  fiust,  that  the  people 
have  never  yet  possessed  the  whok  of  the  land  promised,  neat 
daima  oor  notice.  If  they  have  never  yet  poasessed  the  whole  of 
the  land  promised,  the  reasoning  is,  they  mast  yet  be  literally  la- 
Bioi«d»  and  spread  theaaMlvea  over  the  wMe  of  it,  and  eii)ay  it 
thiongh  a  period  of  long  doratioa ;  lor  the  pramiae 


Xlie  land  psomiaed,  as  we  have  aeen,  was  the  territory  aa- 
tending  "  from  the  river  of  Egypt,  nnto  the  great  nver,  the  river 
£isphmtes,"  aad  from  **  the  wikkmeas  of  Zin,  to  the  entrance  of 
Bnmath."    Theae  were  its  borders. 

Mow,  is  it  a  fact,  that  this  territory  never  was  wfaoUy  poasessed 
by  the  ehikfaeo  of  Isreel  ?  This  is  a  qaestioo  of  no  saiall  intea- 
eat.  Even,  indeed,  if  the  people  never  did  peasess  the  wbrie 
land  promised,  God  might  still  excuse  himself,  from  the  Aiet,  that 
they  had  broken  the  covenaat  with  him,  and  this  released  him 
from  hie  obligation  to  them.  As  it  was  expressly  said,  at  aa  eas- 
iy  date,  respecting  driving  out  the  cormpt  pations  from  before 
them :  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  againat  Israel ;  and  he 
said,  Becaase  that  this  people  have  transgressed  my  covenaat 
wUch  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  nnto 
my  voice ;  I  also  will  not  henoeforth  drive  out  any  from  before 
tbem,  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died.— Therefore 
&e  Lord  left  thoae  nations,  without  driving  them  out  hastily, 
jaeither  ddivered  he  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua,"  (Judges  3: 
20—23).  Such  aught  have  been  the  proceeding  of  God  wholly 
sumI  finally,  withoat  any  breach  of  integrity  or  veracity  on  his 
paft  The  covenant  broken  by  the  people,  he  was  not  heMen ; 
ke  was  free.  But  not  to  rest  Uie  matter  on  this  ground,  as  God 
in  alwaya  better  to  as  than  our  deserts,  let  ns  see,  whether,  in 
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ttigA,  diere  was  any  such  fiLilare,  in  the  sequel,  to  possess  the 
whole  of  the  promised  land. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is  said,  toward  the  close  of  the  book, 
aad  after  the  oonqnests  by  Joshna  had  been  narrated :  **  And  the 
Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  unto  their 
lathers;  and  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.     And  the 
Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware 
onto  their  fathers ;  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  ene- 
mies before  them ;  the  Lord  delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their 
hand.    There  failed  not  aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord 
bad  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel,"  (21:  43--45).    Now  here 
is  an  assertion,  that  the  people  had  been  put  in  possession  of'*  all 
the  land  which  God  sware  to  give  unto  their  feithers.''     It  may  be, 
.indeed,  that  this  was  spoken  only  in  a  looser  sense,  as  denoting 
merely  a  general  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Israel,  various  tribes  re- 
maining still  within  their  borders  not  wholly  subdued.     The  book 
of  Judges  shows  such  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  case.    Bat  the 
triumph  was  signal,  insomuch  that  the  sacred  writer  declared  that 
God  had  fulfilled  his  prombe :  "  There  failed  not  aught  of  any 
.good  thing  which  he  had  spoken ;  all  came  to  pass."     Is  not  this 
rather  a  stumbUng-block  to  those  who  would  lead  Israel  back  to 
Palestine,  lest  the  promise  fail  ?     So  again,  Joshua  in  his  fare- 
well address  said :  "  Ye  know  in  all  your  hearts,  and  in  all  your 
souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things  which 
the  Lord  your  God  spake  concerning  you ;  all  are  come  to  pass 
nnto  you,  and  not  one  thing  hath  failed  thereof,'*  (23:  14).     This 
would  seem  as  though,  in  a  general  sense  at  least,  the  land  God  had 
spoken  of  to  them,  had  become  their  possession.     We  may  admit, 
as  before,  that  the  possession  was  not  entirely  complete  and  un- 
molested.   Remnants  of  the  nations  within  their  borders  were 
still  unsubdued.   But  there  was  a  general  triumph,  a  general  and 
glorious  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  or  it  could  not  have  been  spoken 
of  in  terms  like  those  here  employed. 

At  a  later  period  it  is  said  of  David,  that  he  '*  smote  Hadade- 
2er,  the  son  of  Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  as  he  went  to  recover  his 
border  at  the  river  Euphrates,"  (2  Sam.  8:  3).  Or,  as  expressed  in 
another  place :  "  David  smote  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  nnto 
Hamath,  as  he  went  to  establish  his  dominion  by  the  river 
Euphrates,"  (1  Chron.  18:3).  These  passages  show  that  the 
dominion  of  David  did  extend  to  the  Euphrates  and  to  Hamath. 
Whatever  dispute  there  may  have  been  in  those  quarters,  he 
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maiched  lus  armies  thither,  and  "reeovered"  to  himaelf  wlnft 
bek>iiged  to  him,  and  Established  his  dominion"  there.  Tin 
Euphrates,  we  have  seen,  was  the  eastern  border  of  the  promised 
land,— and  Hamath  was  the  northern  border  of  the  promised 
kad;  the  most  distant  borders  in  these  directions  ever  mention* 
ed.  The  dominion  of  David,  therefore,  did  extend  over  the 
whole  territory  in  these  directions,  as  it  is  known  to  have  done  m 
others^ 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  extent  of  Israel's  dominion  is  slffl 
more  partiealarly  mentioned.  "  Solomon,"  we  are  told,  **  reigned 
over  all  kingdoms,  from  the  river,"  [Euphrates,  the  meaning  is,) 
"unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt; 
they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life,** 
(1  Kings  4:  21).  See  also  2  Chion.  9:  26.  At  the  dedicatiom 
of  the  Temple,  it  is  said :  "  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  a  great  congregation,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamatk 
aoto  the  river  of  Egypt,  before  the  Lord  God,"  (1  Kings  8:  65). 
See  also  2  Chron.  7:  8.  At  a  little  later  period,  it  is  said :  **  Solo- 
mon  went  to  Hamath-Zohah,  and  prevailed  against  it  And  he 
boilt  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness" — Pahnyra,  far  eastward  towards 
the  Eophmtes, — ^"and  all  the  store-cities,  which  he  built  in 
Hamath,"  (2  Chron.  8:  3, 4).  Signifying  that,  however  occasional 
disturbances  might  occur,  his  dominion  extended  over  these 
leslms. 

Of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  more  than  two  centuries  after 
Solomon,  it  is  said :  "  he  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the 
catering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,"  or  Dead  Sea,  (2 
Kings,  14:  26).  Invaders  wero  expelled,  or  the  remnants  of  former 
tribes  who  had  occasioned  trouble,  were  overpowered.  The 
border  was  maintained ;  and  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  when 
the  captivity  came  up  from  Babylon,  under  Nehemiah,  they  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  granting  him  the 
hmd  of  Canaan,  and  add :  **  And  hast  performed  thy  words ;  for 
thou  art  righteous,"  (Neh.  9: 8).  They  considered  the  covenant 
as  having  been  fulfilled.  God  had  given  them  what  he  promised 
them. 

I<iow,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  a^^ment  for  the  literal  resto- 
ntion  of  the  Jews,  that  they  must  go  back  in  order  to  possess  the 
whole  land  included  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  that  ua* 
less  they  do  thus  the  covenant  of  God  fails  ?  Is  it  not  a  slender 
aigument,  on  which  to  hang  so  important  a  conclusion  ?  Even 
aUowing  that,  sometimes,  Israel  did  not  enjoy,  in  the  land,  the 
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All  amant  of  peace  and  blessing,  whidi  the  piomise,  as  repealed 
0n  partifMlar  oocaskms*  seemed  to  contemplate,  there  was  reason 
nongh  for  sach  fiulure,  in  their  sins.    They  broke  their  coTenant 
with  G&od,  and  that  released  him,  in  sach  points  as  he  chose,  fimn 
his  obligatioo  to  chem.    And  aduul  that  the  people  were  cuitaitei 
tn  the  possession  of  their  territory  still  more  in  the  latter  periods 
•f  their  history,  till,  at  length,  they  were  wholly  deprived  of  it 
They  had  had  the  blessing,  and  it  was  continued  to  them  thsoogh 
the  duiation  of  the  economy  for  which  it  was  given ;  and  they 
kad  abused  it,  and  the  economy  ceased,  and  it  was  taken  ivasi 
Ihem.    All  the  connections  of  the  subject  show,  that  the  posses- 
sions of  Israel,  for  periods  of  no  small  duration,  were  as  extensive 
as  the  gmot  in  the  covenant  to  Abmham ;  and  that  the  aigumeat, 
that  they  must  be  restored  in  order  to  enjoy  the  whole  land,  or 
the  covenant  of  God  fails,  is  without  solid  foundation.     They 
Imve  enjoyed  what  God  stipulated.     They  considered  them- 
selves, while  the  ages  were  passing,  as  enjoying  it    It  remains 
Ibr  them  now,  to  enjoy  the  richer  blessing,  of  which  that  earthly 
Canaan  was  bat  the  shadow.    In  this,  we  rob  them  not     We 
wrong  them  not    We  point  ihem  to  a  higher  good;— ^  good 
which  is  substantial,  and  literally  eternal ;  a  land,  whose  skies 
mm  brighter  than  those  that  hang  over  Palestine ;  a  land,  whose 
fiuits  and  streams  are  richer  and  clearer  than  Palestine  ever 
knew ;  a  land,  over  which  no  desolating  sooufge  shall  ever  sweep ; 
m  land,  an  abode,  which  God  has  blessed  with  the  Uessiiiga  of 
life  for  evermore. 

IIL  But  we  are  pointed  to  express  dedamtioBS  of  Sonptase, 
ioBk  which,  it  is  said,  explicit  and  unquestionable  assuiaaoe  is 
fliven,  of  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  a  raestablishmkent 
0f  their  priity  in  their  ancient  land. 

To  these  passives  of  Scripture  it  becomes  us  to  gi^e  very 
aerious  and  eneful  attention, — not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
m  theory  preconoeived  and  adopted,  but  that  we  may  uodarataad 
what  the  import  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  really  is.  In  the 
Bqmriioatioa  of  these  passages,  two  errors,  we  think,  hare  been 
committed.  One  is,  that  passages  relating  to  b.  farmer  restoration 
^the  Jews,— -passages  whidi  received  their  aooorapM^unemt  in 
«gea  long  siaoe  pastt-Hoe  held  to  be  still  in  ibroe,  and  are  relied 
apon  as  proof  of  a  now  foture  restofataon.  The  ether  error  is, 
that  of  giving  passages,  in  which  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
-dispensation  are  promised  nnder  a  Jewish  dsess,  or  in  Jewish 
Sypes  and  £gufes»  a  literal  interpeelatioBy  rather  tbana.eptxitual. 
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eorresponding  to  the  elmmoter  of  the  dkpeBsatkm  to  which  thejr 
relate. 

CftptiTitj  mnd  restomtion,— being  given  into  the  haadt  of 
eoemies  as  a  ponishment  for  sin,  and  being  deliveied  and  rein- 
stated in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  again,— were  theoaes  very 
fiu&iliar  to  the  ancient  mind.  These  were  clianneU  in  whaoh 
jodgmeota  and  mercies  often  flowed.  The  state  of  early  society 
ikvored  things  of  this  sort  In  accordance  with  this»  Moses  ad- 
dressed the  children  of  Israel,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
aatioDai  existence.  Having  announced  a  remarkable  catalogoe 
sf  blessiogs  that  shoold  attend  obedience,  and  of  curses  that 
should  ibilow  disobedience,  he  added :  **  And  it  shall  come  ts 
pass,  when  all  these  things  shall  come  npon  thee,  the  blessing 
and  the  cuise  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call 
them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  driven  thee ;  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
shalt  obey  his  voice,  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this 
day,  thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
Ay  soul ;  that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and 
have  compassion  npon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee 
fiom  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered 
thee.  If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the  utmost  parts  of 
heaven,  fnnn  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from 
thence  will  he  fetch  thee ;  and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee 
into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess 
it ;  and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fiuhers," 
(Dent  30:  1—5). 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  God*s  arrangement  with  his  ancieni 
people.  And,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  it  was  cairied  into 
efiect,  while  the  dispensation  involved  in  their  organization  was 
eontinoed.  See  their  eariy  history,  as  given  in  the  book  of  Judges. 
When  they  were  obedient,  they  prospered.  When  they  were 
disobedient,  "  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and 
he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them, 
ind  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about," 
(Jodges  2:  14).  He  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Chushan- 
lishathaim  eight  years  (3:  8) ;  and  into  the  hand  of  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab,  eighteen  years  (v.  14);  and  afterwards  into  the  hand  of 
M>in,  king  of  Canaan,  who  had  900  chariots  of  iron,  and  mightily 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  (4: 1 — 3);  and  then,  aHer  a  respite, 
into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years  (6:  1 ) ;  then  into  the  hands  of 
the  FhihstineSy  and  the  children  of  Anunoo,  eighteen  years  (10: 
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7,  8) ;  then,  again,  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  forty  yeais, 
(13:  1). 

Thus  Israel  lived,  amidst  alternations  of  captivity  and  restora- 
tion, of  oppressions  and  deliverances,  for  near  three  hundred 
years.  For  one  third  part  of  the  time  and  more,  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  a  distance  from  their  land,  as  in  subsequent  instances.  Still 
they  were  sold  ''  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about" 

Li  subsequent  time,  there  were  greater  calamities  of  this  de* 
scription.  About  three  hundred  and  eighty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  or  761  B.  C.  while  Pekah  reigned  in  Samaria,  we 
are  told :  "  came  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon, 
and  Abel-beth*maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kadesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria,"  (2  Kings  15:  29).  This  deportation 
seems  to  have  included  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  <<  the  Eeubenites, 
and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,"  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  (1  Chron.  5:  26). 

About  thirty-eight  years  afler  this,  or  B.  C.  723,  '*  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  and  seventh  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  king  of 
Israel,  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  Samaria, 
and  besieged  it.  And  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it. — 
And  the  king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  unto  Assyria,"  (2 
Kings  18:  10,  11).  These  were  the  captivities  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
or  ten  and  a  half  tribes,  from  which,  especially  from  the  last,  they 
never  extensively  returned. 

The  captivities  of  Judah  were  at  a  little  later  period.  They  were 
several  distinct  visitations ;  but  were  so  near  together,  that  they 
have  generally  been  reckoned  as  but  parts  of  one  grand  catastro- 
phe. About  600  B.  C.  "  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia* 
kim  king  of  Judah,  came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  unto 
Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it  And  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim  king 
of  Judah  into  his  hand,  with  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
God;  which  he  carried  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  tothe  house  of 
his  god ;  and  he  brought  the  vessels  into  the  house  of  his  god,** 
(Dan.  1: 1,  2).  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  a  part  of  this 
captivity,  with,  doubtless,  many  others  of  the  nobles  and  chief  raen 
of  the  nation.  Nebuchaduezzar  "  bound  "  Jehoiakim  "  in  fetters, 
to  carry  him  to  Babylon"  (2  Chron.  36: 6) ;  but  afterwards  permit- 
ted him  to  remain  as  his  vassal.  "  Jehoiakim  became  his  servant 
three  yeara,"  (2  Kings  24: 1).  At  the  end  of  three  years,  ''he 
turned  and  rebelled  against "  his  master.   And  this  brought  on  him 
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a  second  visitation.  "  The  Lord  sent  against  him  bands  ot  the 
Chaldees,  and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the  Moabites, 
and  bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  sent  them  against  Ju- 
Ui  to  destroy  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spske  by  his  servants  the  prophets,"  (2  Kings  24:  1,  2).  These 
Dations  were  subject  to  Nebachadnezzar,  and  moved  at  his  bid- 
ding.  Jehoiakim  seems  to  have  perished  in  this  struggle,  with  his 
diief  officers  of  State ;  and,  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah  informs  ns, 
npwards  of  three  thousand  more  of  the  Jews  were  conveyed  to 
Babylon,  (Jer.  62: 28).^  Abont  five  years  from  the  rebellion  of  Je- 
hoiakim, tinder  the  reign  of  his  son  Jehoiachin,  came  Nebnchad- 
nezzar  again,  with  his  armies,  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  it; 
and  carried  thence  to  Babylon  the  king,  and  the  ro3ral  family,  all  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  king*s  house,  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valor,  even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the 
craftsmen  and  smiths ;  none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
people  of  the  land,*'  (2  Kings  24: 10—16).  This  was  the  third 
calamity,  and  greater  than  either  of  the  former. 

About  eleven  years  after  this,  in  consequence  of  the  rebeUion 
of  Zedekiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up  in  Judea,  the  ar- 
mies of  Ohaldea  again  laid  waste  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding 
ooantry,  committing  great  devastations,  and  carrying  still  more  of 
tlie  people  into  captivity,  leaving  only  *'  of  the  poor  of  the  land  to 
be  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen."  "So,"  concludes  the  narrative, 
"Jndah  was  carried  away  out  of  their  land,"  (2  Kings  25: 1 — ^21). 
Here  is  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which  constitutes  so  great  an 
en  in  Jewish  history.  In  the  space  of  about  eighteen  years, 
ihe  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  extensively,  were  made  a 
desolation.     And  it  lasted  sevcntt  tears. 

Now  it  is  important  to  be  observed  here,  that  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  captivity,  a  little  previous  to  it,  or  in  the  midst  of  it, 
(hat  the  more  distinguished  of  the  Jewish  prophets  lived,  those 
fiom  whom  are  quoted  chiefly  the  passages  composing  the  main 
part  of  the  argument  for  a  yet  literal  restoration. 

Isaiah. 

Isaiah  is  computed  to  have  flourished  about  one  hundred  years 
I»evious  to  this  great  judgment  He  predicted  it,  however,  as 
approaching,  in  consequence  of  the  abounding  wickedness,  into 
which  the  nation,  even  in  his  time,  had  fallen. 

*  «*  TiDM  titaatand  Jewa  and  thie«  and  Iweaty." 
30* 
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The  book  of  Isaiah  has  been  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
parts.  The  first  includes  chapters  i — nxxix.  This  portion  of  the 
book  is  made  up  extensively  of  reproofs  of  the  nation  for  their  sins ; 
threatenings  of  the  calamities  that,  in  consequence,  were  to  come 
open  them ;  similar  reproofs  and  threatenings  in  regard  to  several 
surrounding  nations ;  interspersed  with  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
and  his  kingdom,  with  several  other  matters. 

The  reproofs  are  like  the  following :  *'  Hear,  O  heavens,  and 
give  ear,  O  earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken ;  I  have  nourished 
and  brought  np  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me."  — 
**  Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil 
doers,  children  that  are  corrupters.'* — "  How  is  the  faithful  city 
become  an  harlot !  It  was  full  of  judgment ;  righteousness  lodged 
in  it ;  but  now  murderers,"  (1:  2, 4, 21).  Such  is  the  style  in  which 
Isaiah  addressed  the  people  in  his  time. 

Then  as  to  the  judgments  impending.  Sometimes  he  spoke  <^ 
them  as  already  present ;  sometimes  as  near  at  hand :  "  Yoar 
country  is  desolate,  your  cities  are  burned  with  fire ;  your  land» 
strangers  devour  it  in  your  presence,  and  it  is  desolate,  as  over- 
thrown by  strangers." — ^*' Jerusalem  is  ruined,  and  Judah  is  fallen.'* 
— **  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far,  and  will 
hiss  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth ;  and  behold  they  shall 
oome  with  speed  swiftly;  none  shall  be  weary,  nor  stumble 
among  them ;  none  shall  slumber  nor  sleep ;  neither  shall  the  gir- 
dle of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken. 
Whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent ;  their  horses' 
hoofs  shall  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind  ; 
their  roaring  shall  be  like  a  lion,  they  shall  roar  like  young  lions ; 
yea,  they  shall  roar,  and  lay  hold  of  the  prey,  and  shall  carry  it 
away  safe,  and  none  shall  deliver  it  And  in  that  day  they  shall 
roar  against  them,  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea ;  and  if  one  look  on- 
to the  land,  behold  darkness  and  sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkness 
in  the  heavens  thereof." — **  Until  the  cities  be  wasted  without  in* 
habitant,  and  the  houses  without  man,  and  the  land  be  utterty 
desolate ;  and  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away,  and  there  be 
a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land." — "  The  Isind  shall  be  ut- 
terly emptied,  and  utterly  spoiled,"  ( 1: 7.  3:  8.  4: 26—30.  6: 1 1,12, 
24:  3).  Thus  full  was  the  prophet's  mind  of  the  desolating  judg- 
ments that  were  to  come  u|x>n  his  nation,  and  particularly  of  the 
captivity  that  was  but  a  little  before  them. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xl — ^Ixvi,  indu- 
sive,  contains  some  most  glowing  deaciiptions  of  the  deitveranoe 
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frf'the  people  from  the  calamities  they  were  to  8afler»  and  partica- 
lady  from  the  predicted  captivity ;  in  connection  with  which  are 
frequent  notices,  and  even  extended  representations,  of  the 
greater  and  spiritual  deliverance,  which  Christ  was,  in  due  time* 
to  efiect  for  the  world ;  a  deh'verance,  of  which  all  former  dehv- 
erances  were  a  shadow.  The  kingdom  and  glory  of  the  Messiah 
caught  the  prophet's  vision ;  and  sublimer  strains  the  world  does 
not  contain,  than  this  prophetic  and  seraphic  writer  presents. 

Sorvey,  now,  some  of  the  passages  from  Isaiah,  usually  ad- 
duced in  the  argument  before  us,  and  see  what  constmction  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  put  upon  them.  "  The  Lord  will  have  meroy 
on  Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own 
land.'*  He  adds,  that  "  strangers  shall  be  joined  with  them,  and 
they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob ;  and  the  people  shall  rule 
over  their  oppressors,"  (14: 1—- 3).  Is  it  most  natural  to  look,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  to  some  event  now,  in  these  latter 
ages  of  the  world  ?  or  to  deUverance  from  the  captivity  then  about 
to  take  place,  of  which  the  prophet  so  frequenUy  spake,  and  of 
which  his  mind  was  so  full  ?  The  earlier  event,  unquestionablyi 
is  the  one  to  be  preferred,  unless  there  be  some  special  reasons 
for  understanding  it  of  the  remoter.  This  is  a  grand  rule  in  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy :  Lu  it  aippty  to  the  earlier  event,  %ohem 
the  earlier  event  constitutee  a  prcper /ulfiimenL  And  subsequent 
expressions  show  that  that  earlier 'event  was,  indeed,  the  one  in- 
tended **  It  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  shall 
give  thee  rest  from  thy  sorrow,  and  from  thy  fear,  and  from  the 
hard  bondage  wherein  thou  wast  made  to  serve,  that  thou  shalt 
take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say.  How 
hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden  city  ceased  !  The  Lord  hath 
broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers,"  (vs. 
3—5).  A  large  part  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  triumphal 
song  over  Babylon* e  fallen  king ;  by  whose  fall  the  captive  people 
obtained  dehverance.  This,  then— deliverance  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  was  what  the  prophet  pronused.  If  there  was  any  fur- 
ther blessing  couched  in  his  language,  it  was  a  spiritual  blessing 
relating  to  the  Messiah's  times;  of  which  all  former  deliverances 
may  be  considered,  in  a  sense,  as  figures. 

Another  passage  is  the  following:  *'  It  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  ye  shall  be  gathered  one  by  one,  O  ye  children  of 
Israel  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  a  great  trum- 
pet shall  be  blown,  and  they  shall  come,  which  were  ready  to  per- 
ish m  the  land  of  Assyria,  and  the  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egyp^ 
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uid  shall  wonhip  tlie  Lord  in  the  holy  mouDt  at  Jemtalem/'  (27: 
12, 13).  "  These  Terses,"  says  one,  **  predict  the  lestoratioBof  th# 
Jews  after  the  captiTity ;  and  under  that  erent,  their  reoorery 
flom  their  present  dispersion/'  (Scott,  in  loa).  Bot  why  the  lat* 
ter  ?  Why  make  the  passage  refer  thus  to  two  events  ?  The  §&t* 
met  restoration  was  manifestly  the  thing  in  the  prophet's  mind 
And  there  is  no  eTidence  that  he  kmked  any  farther  than  that  par- 
ticular event  If  any  one  pleases  to  make  that  event  illustrative 
of  a  great  principle,  running  through  all  God's  dei^ings  with  his 
people,  that  hewiU  deUver  themfrwn  tkar  aJUdions  tuAm  thty  erf 
mnio  Mm,  and  also  a  shadow  of  the  spiritual  deliverances  that  wete 
to  csome  in  the  Messiah's  time ;  there  is  probably  no  objection  to 
such  a  view  of  the  case.  It  is  probably  the  tme  view.  But  why 
Should  two  liieral  restorations  be  attributed  to  the  same  promise^ 
when  the  promise  itself  gives  no  notice  of  but  one  ?  The  general 
law  is,  that,  where  one  event  is  a  shadow  of  another  or  type  of  an* 
other,  the  latter  is  spiritital,  owes  its  superiority  to  the  former,  its 
richness,  its  glory,  to  the  spiritnality  of  its  character.  But  let  the 
passage,  in  its  liteml  import,  stand  to  its  original  event 

So  in  other  places,  glowing  descriptions  of  this  event  are  given, 
driagled  sometimes  with  expressions  that  will  bear  a  future  ap« 
plication,  and  sometimes  giving  no  indication  of  looking  beyond 
the  former  event.  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  hlomom  as  the 
lose.  A  high  way  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called. 
Hie  way  of  hotiness.  And  the  mnsomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return, 
and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads ; 
fliey  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away,"  (35:  1,  8,  10).  Beautiful  language  this,  to  be  acoom* 
modated  to  any  turning  to  the  Lord,  or  deliverance  which  he  may 
effect  for  his  people  !  Yet,  in  its  original  design,  intended  simply 
to  describe  restoration  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  whole 
chapter,  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  is  a  most  vivid  description 
of  that  restoration. 

The  latter  part  of  the  bo<^  of  Isaiah,  pailicnlaily,  abounds  with 
passages  of  this  sort :  *'  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith 
your  God  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her^ 
ttmt  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned ; 
tat  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins/' 
(40:  1,  2).  Why  look  beyond  the  restoration,  which,  when  the 
language  was  nttered,  was  just  about  to  take  place  ?  True,  the 
laa^Mge  is  eapableof  being  aoeenunodaied  la  any  eaee,  and  loaH 
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eaaes,  where  calamities  have  been  snffbred,  aod  there  is  aboat  to 
be  a  return  of  the  Divine  favor.    Aod  it  containB  a  most  sweet 
promise  to  all  of  this  description.    The  Jews  of  the  present  time 
may  appropriate  it,  spiritually,  when  the  veil  is  taken  from  their 
liearts*  and  they  believe  in  Him,  whom  their  fathers  cracified. 
lliey  shall  be  comforted,  and  pardoned,  and  blessed.    But  the 
strict  application  of  the  passage  is,  to  the  restoration  from  Baby* 
loD,  and  nothing  more,  in  its  literal  acceptation.    In  aoooidaooe 
with  which,  it  immediately  follows :  **  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth 
in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  high-way  for  our  God.    Every  valley  shall  be  ex« 
ailed,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the 
enwked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain ;  and- 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
together;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  (vs.  3 — 5). 
The  mandate  is  given,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  God's 
chosen  to  their  own  land.    He  himself  would  appear,  and  lead 
them  on;  and  the  world  should  adore  the  power  and  grace  that 
effected  for  them  the  signal  deliverance.     This  is  the  thing  which 
filled  the  prophet's  vision.    Again :  "  Siog,  O  ye  heavens ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  done  it;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth;  break 
forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains,  O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himself  in  Is- 
nel.*' — *'  That  saith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited ;  and 
to  the  cities  of  Judali,  ye  shall  be  built,  and  I  will  raise  up  the 
decayed  places  thereof;  that  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I  will 
dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and 
shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thoa 
shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid," 
(44:  23,  26—28).     This  is  manifestly  the  restoration  near  the 
prophet's  time,  Cyrus,  the  chief  instrument  of  that  restoration, 
being  expressly  named.     That,  then,  is  the  event  to  which  the 
prophet's  language  belongs.     So  again :  "  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publish- 
eth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  rcigneth ! — Break 
forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem ;  for 
the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people,  he  hath  redeemed  Jerusa- 
lem," (52:  7,  9).     The  literal  restoration  from  the  Chaldean  cap- 
tivity,  is  the  thing  intended.     To  make  it  apply  1o  a  restoration 
of  the  Jews  now  in  our  time,  or  subsequently, — a  literal  restora- 
tion  to  the  literal  Jerusalem,-— is  altogether  losing  sight  of  what 
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flM  the  prophefs  mind,---of  an  event  then- jast  before  him,— or  H 
k  thubkng  hk  vieion,  of  whieh  the  narmtive  itself  gtvt»  no  evi* 
teice. 

It  were  not  possible  in  the  space  allotted  ns,  to  addnee  all  the 
jpassages  fiom  this  one  piD|)het  Isaiah,  relating  to  this  sabfeet. 
He  gives  assaronce  to  the  people,  that  **  a  remnant  shall  retomT 
(10:21);  that ''the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second 
tiflse  to  remove  the  remnant  of  his  people"  (II:  11) ;  refening  to 
the  first  time,  or  the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  as  it  is  expressly 
said, «'  like  as  it  was  to  Israel  in  the  day  that  he  eame  op  out  of 
ike  land  of  Egypt"  (v.  15) ;  that  Ood  has  **  ehoeen  them,  and  not 
east  them  away"  (41:  9);  that  they  shall  "go  forth  of  Babylon, 
and  fiee  from  the  Chaldeans,  with  the  voice  of  singing,  saying. 
The  Lord  hath  redeemed  his  servant  Jacob"  (48:  20) ;  that  they 
shall  **  bnild  the  old  waste  places,  and  raise  np  the  foandatioDS 
ef  many  generations"  {6S:  12) ;  that  *«  they  shall  bnild  the  oU 
wastes,  and  raise  up  the  former  desolations,  and  repair  the  waste 
4ities,  the  desolations  of  many  generations,"  (61:  4).  Which  ia 
M  most  natural  to  suppose,— »that  this  relates  to  the  restoration  jasi 
abont  to  take  place  when  the  prophet  wrotey— 4hat  it  was  nttered 
Ar  the  encouragement  of  the  people  then,  at  his  own  time?  oc 
that  it  was  spoken  of  some  far  future  restoration,  under  another 
economy  of  things,  overlooking  what  was  then  immediately  to 
#ecnr9  Can  it  admit  of  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  prophet  had 
in  view  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  and  the  reeslablishment  of 
the  nation  there,  in  the  promised  land  ?  And  these  are  speca* 
aMns  of  passages  with  which  the  book  of  this  prophet  abounds, 
and  which  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

There  are  passages  in  this  prophet,  of  another  description, 
which  are  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  subjeci  before  ns. 
The  prophet,  as  has  been  already  said,  frequently  looks  forward 
to  the  Messiah's  times.  He  sings :  "  Unto  ns  a  child  is  bom, 
nnto  ns  a  Son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  n|K)u  his 
shonlder ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counselkir, 
The  mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace. 
Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it, 
and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henee- 
ibrth  even  forever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform 
this,"  (9:  6,  7).  He  sings :  **  There  shall  come  forth  a  Rod  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.—* 
With  righteousness  shall  he  jndge  the  poor,  imd  reprove  with 
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which  ahaU  stand  for  an  ensiga  of  tbe  people ;  to  it  ahall  the  Oca* 
tiles  seek;  and  Us  rest  ehail  be  gMoas/'  <il:  1,  4,  10).  la 
these  tiaies, "  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  thekflob^epd  the  leopard 
ihaU  lie  dewtt  with  the  k«d.~They  shall  not  hart  nor  destfo^r  «a 
aUmy  hxAj  lasaatsaa"  (saith  God);  ^'for  the  earth  shall  be  fall 
of  tke  kaewledge  ef  the  Loid,  as  the  waters  corar  the  aea,"  <«ft 
6»9).  He  sings:  ^Behehj a  King  shall  idga in  iighlse^aeBS^ 
sad  priaises  shall  rale  in  judgment,"  (32: 1). 

Besides  passages  ef  this  charaelei;  relating  saminyhal  partisM^ 
hdj  lo  tbe/MraiMsf  the  Messiah*  there  are  oUieia  wUeh  dessiibe 
Boie  espeeially  the  g^ry  of  his  reign ;  a  sufaiect  to  whioh  even 
those  now  repealed  also  hsTe  veference.  These  paasages»as 
was  aatttial,  sometiines  borrow  their  form  of  expressioa,  their  fig* 
ores,  their  illaatraliooa»  from  the  £Nnner  dispensattoa— »the  dia» 
peasation  eacisting  when  the  j  were  ottered.  This  was  altogether 
to  be  expeeted.  The  error  committed  in  relation  to  these  pas* 
aages  is,  that  they  have  been  interpreted  as  predietiag  ^rei<0ywr 
Horn  mf  the  amckiU  €C0mmty;  whereas  they  only  predict,  as  we 
tmst  it  will  be  saade  to  appear,  taidbr  Umgrnage  bamwedfromikM 
eeomomfft  the  miiversal  preiralenee  of  the  tme  veligien  ia  the  earth. 
The  arraageaaents  of  the  andent  economy,— ^-the  services  then 
lendevad,  were  the  dress  in  whioh  religbn  then  appeared,*-the 
fbrra  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  wockL  What  more  naft» 
nial  ihaA  that,  in  deserihiag  its  Aitnre  glory,  even  thongfa  exiar- 
nal  changes  were  lo  take  pkee,  yet  the  langaage  should  have 
been  derived  from  the  economy,  with  its  serrioes,  then  existing  ? 

Snrvey  now  a  momeat  some  of  the  passages  in  question.  *'  It 
shaU  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,"  says  this  prophet,  '*  that  the 
mouatain  of  the  Lord's  honae  shall  be  estaUished  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  onto  it  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say. 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  np  to  the  house  of  the  Qod  of  Jacob ; 
and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths; 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Ziord 
iiom  Jemsalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  naiioaa,  and 
lebnke  many  people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swoids  into 
ploagh-shares,  and  their  spears  into  proaing-books ;  nation  shall 
noA  lifk  ajp  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
mare.  O  honae  of  Jacob,  eeme  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light 
^theLonl,"<2:8..-^). 

What  dees  this  jneaa?  that  Judaism  i«  to  be  laestabUshed  tat 
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JeniflAlem*  mod  that  all  nations  are  to  go  ap  to  Jerusalem  to 
wonhip,  aooording  to  the  ancient  law,  "three  times  a  yeai^ 
(Ex.  23:  17 ;  and  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  grand  central  point* 
all  luminons  and  glorious,  the  top  of  the  nations,  sending  out  its 
Ught  and  influence  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  through  all  coming 
time  ?  Or,  is  it  intended  under  umagery  drawn  from  the  then  ex* 
iiiing  diepeneationf  to  represent  the  glory  of  the  Messiah's  leign? 
Whatever  distinction  the  literal  Jerosalem  was  to  have,  when  the 
prophet  wrote,  has  she  not  already  had  it,  iu  the  rebulding  of  her 
temple,  and  the  reestablishment  of  her  state  after  the  Chaldean 
captivity,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  among  her 
ohildren,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  midst 
of  her«*^an  institution  literally  to  bless  all  nations  f  Is  not  this 
the  thing  which  the  prophet  designed  to  set  beCne  us,  only  em* 
ploying  Jewish  phrase,  because  Jewish  phrase  was  the  garb  ia 
which,  then,  the  true  religion  appeared  in  the  earth?  It  is  im* 
possible  for  us  to  doubt,  that  it  is  the  spiritual  reign  of  Jesus, 
which  is  designed  to  be  set  forth  in  the  prophet's  language. 

Again  the  prophet  says :  *'  In  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of 
hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines 
on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well 
refined.  And  he  will  destroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the 
covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all 
nations.  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;  and  the  Lord 
God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces ;  and  the  rebnke  of 
his  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the  earth ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  oor 
God ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  ns ;  this  is  the 
Lord;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
his  salvation,"  (25:  6—9).  Must  Judaism  be  reestablished  at  Je- 
rusalem, in  order  to  realize  the  great  results  here  promised  ?  Why 
is  it  not  more  rational  to  suppose,  that  Judaism  accomplished  its 
work,  when  it  gave  the  Messiah  to  the  world?  And  that  now 
the  Messiah's  spiritual  reign  is  to  produce  the  blessed  state  of 
things  here  figuratively  described  ? 

And  so  of  other  passages.  "  Behold,  I  will  lift  up  mine  hand 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people ;  and  they 
shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
carried  upon  their  shoulders.  And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing 
fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers ;  they  shall  bow 
down  to  thee  with  their  face  towards  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust 
of  thy  feet,"  (49:  22,  23).     ShaU  this  be  literal  ?    Is  this  the  true 
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appmnted  leiatkm  between  Jews  and  Gventiles  in  the  folneM  of 
the  Measifth'a  reign  ?  Or  is  this  a  figurative  and  impressive  rep- 
resentation  of  the  univorsai  triumph  of  the  true  religion,  the 
religion  of  Christ,  with  the  reverence  and  homage  which  shall 
eferywhere  be  rendered  to  it,  and  the  nnhappiness  of  its  rejeo- 
tofs  ?  Boes  not  the  latter  seem  altogether  the  more  mtional  in- 
terpretation ? 

Again  it  was  said  to  Zion :  "  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is 
oone,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.^ — ^And  the 
Gentiles  shall  oome  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of 
tbf  ri8ing.^»The  abandance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto 
thee,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee.  The  mnl- 
titode  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and 
Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  oome ;  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense,  and  they  shall  show  forth-  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 
All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  into  thee,  the 
nms  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee  [for  sacrifice] ;  they 
shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify 
the  house  of  my  glory,  (60:  1,  3,  5—7).  Shall  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices, then,  be  restored?  Shall  the  blood  of  bulls  and  calves,  and 
rams  and  goats,  again  flow  in  the  worship  of  God  ?  Shall  the 
world  gp  back  again  to  the  rites  of  that  old  dispensation, "  a  yoke," 
says  the  apostle,  "  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to 
hearT  (Acts  15:  10).  To  what  purpose,  then,  is  Christianity? 
Why  did  the  blood  of  Calvary  flow  ?  And  why  all  the  declara- 
tions respecting  this  surpassing  glory  of  the  Messiah's  reign  ? 
I«t  the  passage  be,  then,  a  figurative  description  of  a  spiritual 
religion,  such  as  the  Messiah  has  actually  introduced  into  the 
voild,  and  all  is  right ;  it  is  inimitably  beautiful,  and  portrays  a 
blessing  in  which  the  world  shall  rejoice  through  unnumbered 
ages.  And  one  more  passage :  **  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor 
oome  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  forever  in  that  which 
I  create ;  for,  behead,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her 
people  a  joy,"  (65:  17,  18).  And  "as  the  new  heavens,  and  the 
new  earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one 
Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me» 
saith  the  Lord,"  (56:  22,  23).  This  must  be  a  figurative  promise 
of  spiritual  good,  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  AU 
flesh,  oa  all  ndea  of  the  worid»  cannot  UUraUy  go  to  Jerusalem 
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drcfl^  ticm^  fuooii,  and  every  Sablmtli,  to  womhip.  It  is  af(lcifw- 
ing  dedcriptioii  of  the  fket,  that  all  will  be  true  wonhippeta.  The 
Utcral  tnugt  be  thrown  aside ;  the  eptritaal  fnua  be  adopted. 
Jenisalem,  dropfnng  her  childish  garments  which  she  has  oat* 
grown,  rises  and  unfolds  into  a  spiritnal  being,  of  which  her  earlfr 
existence  was  a  shadow;  and*  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  dispensation,  which  have  sprung  from  her,  poors  her  blessings 
0Velr  all  the  earth. 

Suchis-a  specimen  of  the  teachings  of  Isaiah  on  the  sdbjeot 
before  uto.  And  is  there  anything  here,  which  Teqoiies  us  to 
believe  in  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews,  yet  futare,  to  Bale*- 
tine,  and  the  reestablishment  of  their  ancient  p(4ity  there  ?  Mmjr 
not  the  passages  which  rekite  manifestly  to  the  former  restova- 
tion,  be  considered  as  fulfilled  by  that  restoration,  and  (heir  im* 
port,  in  the  Uteral  acceptation,  exhausted  ?  And  may  not  the 
pasisages  which  relate  to  the  Messiah's  reign,— «od  tnust  ihef 
not,  for  consistency's  sake,— be  interpreted  as  figumtive  repre- 
sentations, highly  beautiful  and  glowing,  of  the  thumph  of  a 
spiritual  reftigion  ? 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah  flourished  somewhat  more  than  100  years  aAer  Isamk 
(B.  C.  629 — 588,  according  to  the  common  reckoning),  and  the 
latter  part  of  his  course,  was  at  the  very  time  when  the  captivity 
took  place. 

This  prophet,  in  the  early  part  of  his  office,  employed  the 
strongest  terms  of  reprehension  towards  the  Jews,  for  their  mani* 
fold  wickedness.  The  picture  drawm  presents  a  state  of  things 
truly  appalling:  "I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a 
right  seed ;  how  then  art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant 
of  a  strange  vine  unto  me?  For  though  thon  wash  thee  with 
nitre,  and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  (2:  21,  22).  **  Behdd,  thou  bast 
spoken  and  done  evil  things  as  thon  couldest,"  (3:  5).  And  th^ 
threatenings  followed :  '*  Out  of  the  north  an  evil  shall  break  forth 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,"  (1:  14).  "Destruction  up- 
on destruction  is  cried ;  for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled,"  (4:  3D). 
"  I  will  make  Jerusalem  heaps,  and  a  den  of  dragons;  and  I  wiH 
make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  without  an  inhalntant,"  (9:  11). 
**  I  will  give  ell  Judah  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
he  shall  carry  them  captive  into  Babylon,  and  shall  slay  thena 
with  the  sword,"  (20:  4  ).    **  This  Whole  hmd  shall  be  a  deoolalkm. 
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and  ao  astonialiiiMiit ;  and  these  aatiotts  [some  olhem  wiih  Judab] 
iball  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  yeais/'  (2&  11).  T^^ 
Imet  part  of  the  Book  of  this  prophet  relates  particularly  to  tb^ 
aecatioD  of  these  threatenings,  the  actual  captivity  that  oo- 
mrsed — interspeised  freqaeatly,  as  the  former  part  is  occasioQally, 
with  pfomiaes  of  resloratioo,  and  glances  at  the  coming  glory  of 
tke  JMIesauih's  reign,  towards  which  the  Jewish  niod  was  ever 
4ir6eted.  These  thingH,  with  some  denoncialiens  on  the  siir* 
vmnding  natioos^  employed  the  mind  and  pen  of  Jeremiah,  during 
kis  active  life  of  some  forty  years;  a  pari  of  the  time  dweUiag 
with  the  people  in  the  land  (40:  6),  and  a  part  of  the  time  with 
a  small  company  who  had  removed  to  Egypt,  carrying  the 
piofihet  with  them,  (xliii).  He  died,  leaving  the  people  in  Ibeir 
dispersion  and  bondage. 

See  atow,  particularly,  what  this  piophet  says  with  leferes^se  lo 
leslomtioa,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  underatgod  of  the  restomliw 
ften  to  lake  place,  or  of  a  lealamcion  of  the  Jews  from  theic  present 
dispenaoa :  "  I  will  take  yon,  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family:, 
and  I  will  bring  yoo  to  Zion,"  (3:  14).  This  is  mos4  naturally  im^- 
Aeistood,  certainly,  of  the  restoration  then  about  to  take  pkoe, 

i^in,  it  shortly  follows:  "  At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jeitisflk- 
lita  the  thjKMie  ef  the  Lord ;  and  all  the  nations  shall  be  gathered 
QRto  it,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  Jerusalem ;  neither  shall  they 
walk  any  more  after  the  imagination  of  their  evil  heart.  In  those 
days  the  hoiise  of  Judah  shall  walk  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
ttey  shall  come  together  oat  of  the  land  of  the  north,  to  the  land 
that  I  have  given  for  an  inheritance  unto  your  fathers,"  (vs.  17, 16). 
Wbat  is  the  import  of  this  prediction  ?  It  foretold  the  lestoration 
then  aboal  to  occur,  "  out  of  the  land  of  the  north.  It  spoke  of 
Jedah  and  Israel  as  **  returning  together;"  which,  to  some  extent, 
wss  then  aelnally  the  case.  It  spoke  of  "  the  gathering  of  all  an- 
tioas  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  whioli  is  rather,  perhaps,  a  gl^noe 
St  the  better  timea  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  Their  beiug  gatbeved 
^ta  Jemsalem,"  is  but  the  dsw^  of  the  truth,  in  accommodation  to 
Ibe  iqatitutioaa  of  worship  then  existing. 

Bnt  ''  The  house  of  Judah,"  it  is  said,  "shall  walk  with  the 
bease  of  Israel,  aod  they  shall  come  together  out  of  the  north 
eoaatry,  to  the  land  that  I  have  given  for  an  inheritance  to  their 
lathers."  And  Isaiah  had  predicted  the  same :  "  The  l4ord  shall 
iissemhle  the  outcasts  of  Ismel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed 
of  Judah  from  the  four  comeis  of  the  earth.  The  envy  al^o  of 
Kfjhffim  shiU  dispartt  and  the  adversaries  of  judah  shall  be  quI  off 
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Ephraitn  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Jndah  shall  not  Tex  Ephreim,^ 
(b.  11:  11 — 13.  They  shall  be  together,  that  is,  as  one  nation  ; 
as  they  were  before  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  shall  live 
together  in  peace. 

This,  many  are  disposed  to  think,  is  yet  to  take  place.  And  it 
is  deemed  a  grand  argument  in  favor  of  a  literal  restoration.  Bat 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Did  not  some,  from  the  Ten  Tribes, 
as  well  as  from  the  Two  Tribes,  actnally  return  to  F^estine  at 
die  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity?  Israel  had  been  in  captivity 
towards  a  century  and  a  half  longer  than  Judah.  Josephns  says, 
indeed,  that ''  the  entire  body  of  the  people  of  Israel  remained  in 
that  country,"  (Antiq.  1 1. 6).  That  is,  there  was,  no  public  organ- 
ised movement  for  their  return,  as  with  Judah.  And  a  large  por» 
tio&,of  both  branches  of  the  natiou,  seem  to  have  remained  in  the 
eonntries  whither  they  had  been  carried.  They  had  acquired 
ptoperty,  and  made  friends,  and  were  happy  in  their  new  location, 
and  were  unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  return  to  their  land. 
As  Josephus  says  also  of  Judah :  "  Yet  did  many  of  them  stay  at 
Babylon,  not  willing  to  leave  their  possessions,"  (Antiq.  11.1). 

Yet  a  part  returned.  And  that  part,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
contained  a  portion  of  Israel,  as  well  as  of  Judah.  When  Cyrus, 
on  obtaining  the  supremacy  of  the  East,  made  his  proclamatioa 
for  the  restoration  of  the  captive  people,  the  country  of  Israel's 
captivity,  as  well  as  that  of  Judah's,  constituted  a  part  of  his  do- 
minion.  And  the  proclamation  was  made  '*  throughout  all  his 
kingdom,"  (Ezra  1:  1).  Who  can  doubt  that  Israel,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  as  individuals,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  it?  Moreover,  the  proclamation  speaks  of  "the  Lord  God  of 
heaven,"  whose  house  was  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  *'  ali. 
ms  PBOPLB,"  which  can  hardly  be  underatood  of  less  than  all  who 
had  any  interest  at  Jerusalem,  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  who  had 
all  built  the  former  temple,  and  claimed  Jerusalem  as  their  own  ; 
and  commands  respecting  every  such  one  :  '<  Whosoever  remain* 
eth  in  any  place  where  he  sojourneth,  let  the  men  of  his  place 
help  him,"  (lb.  vs.  2—4).  This  covered  the  sojoumings  of  Israel 
as  w^ll  as  of  Judah. 

In  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  in  favor  of  Ezra,  a  few  years  later, 
it  is  said:  « I  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  of  his  priests  and  Levites,  ih  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of 
their  own  free  will  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee,"  (Ezra?: 
13).  Josephns  says  that  Ezra  "  read  the  Epistle  at  Babylon,  to 
those  Jews  that  were  there ;  but  he  kept  the  Epistle  itself,  and 
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iMt  ^  eopy  ^  it  Un  fH  those  of  Ua  own  natiM,  that  weye  in  M#* 
dn,"  (JUil^.  11.  5).  J&^dk.  WM  the  fOaoeof  the  Teft  Trabaf^ 
Bmoe  the  reowrk  oi  Hetuy  oe  this  subject :  "  Both  Assf  ria  [with 
Media]  and  Chaldea"--  the  land  of  the  captivity  of  IsiSiSl,  as  weU 
u  that  of  Jiidab^^'  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cynia ;  and  his  pioe)i^ 
mtion  intended  to  all  the  Jews  in  aU  his  dominiops,  And  theie^ 
ftve,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  many  of  the  home  ^  Imnri 
fsme  with  those  of  Jndah  ml^tke  n^rtk,"  ( Henry,  in  |qa).  Thay 
csme»  indeed,  under  the  banner  of  ^pdah ;  as  many,  in  early  tmeik 
lAer  the  diviaico  of  the  fcingdon,  and  the  defection  of  the  Tesi 
3Mbes»  under  Jeroboam  and  other  wicked  kings,  foisook  their  owni 
Ivibes,  and  their  own  bianch  of  the  iiation.  and  joined  themselvea 
to  Jodah  and  Benjamin,  for  the  purer  worship  of  God  which  wa» 
maintained  there,  ( Vid.  9  Chr.  U:  16 ;  15: 9 ;  31: 6). 

The  returned  captives  from  Isiael  may  have  been  fbwerin  num* 
ket,  (doubtless  were  much  fewer,)  than  those  ftom  Judah,  as  they 
bad  been  longer  in  captivity,  had  leas  vivid  appfehenaiona  of  tbsin 
fwn  land,  and  had  found  more  to  interest  them  in  the  counMriea 
vheie  they  dwelt  Yet  the  more  pious  and  deT^out,  of  both  bianahea 
of  the  nation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  same  up  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  and  restore  the  Jewish  State. 

In  the  book  of  Ears,  giving  an  account  of  the  sestomtioa,  Wf 
have  the  two  phraaes,  Judah  and  JBtf^amm  and  the  ^hUdren  qf  if  * 
9qel;  the  first,  designating  the  Two  Tribes  end  a  Balf,  which  wem 
the  more  prominent  actors  in  all  tho  latter  scenes  of  Jewish  his* 
Iwy ;  and  the  last*  seeming  to  have  a  wider  reference,  looking  mora 
towards  4k$  mhok  maim^  collectively,  *^  Then  lose  up,*'  says  En* 
19,  on  the  proclamation  of  Gyros,  *'  the  chief  of  the  iatbeis  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin,"  (1: 6).  And,  afterwards,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,  it  is  said :  '*  And  the  children  of  Ismel  which  worn 
oQme  again  out  of  captivity,*'  [with  others  mentioned,]  <*  did  eat" 
(ft  il) ;  seeming  to  haire  a  reference  to  a  oompany  coUes ted  front 
the  nation  at  large*  Josephus,  referring  to  the  encoungementa 
which  Cyrus  gave  the  people  to  return,  says : ''  When  Cyrus  had 
mid  this  to  the  Israelites,  the  rulers  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and 
BeBJamin,  with  the  Levites  and  priests,  went  in  haste  to  Jerusa- 
lem." (Atttiq.  II:  1).  And  of  the  company  going  up  he  says; 
"They  chose  theinselves  rulers,  who  sboukl  go  up  to  Jerusalem* 
<mtof  the  tribcMi  of  thmi  forefathers  (lb.  11.  3 ) ;  not  from  the 
tnhss  of  Jndah  and  Bei^amin  exolusively,  but  from  the  iribe$  qf 
tknr  Jir^athen*  This  looki  as  though  the  whole  twelvo  tribes 
hadipmethiiwIodointhaniatterQftherestaralion.    mti^  an* 
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maritan  Chronicle  asserts,  that  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  pon* 
tificate  of  Abdeius,  three  thousand  Israelites,  by  permission  of 
king  Sanridias/returned  from  captivity,  under  the  conduct  of  Adres, 
son  of  Simon,"  (Rel.  En.,  Art  Captivity).  And  at  the  dedica- 
tion  of  the  temple,  when  it  was  completed,  it  is  said,  that,  among 
other  sacrifices,  they  offered  *'  for  a  sin -offering  for  all  Israel, 
twelve  he-goats,  accofding  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel," 
(Ezm  6:  17)  ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  **  twelve  bullocks  for  all 
Israel  and  twelve  he-goats,  ior  a  sin-ofiermg,*'  (lb.  8:  35).  It 
seems  most  natural  to  conclude,  that  Israel  and  Jndah  were  min- 
gled together  in  these  services,  that  all  the  tribes  which  had  been 
carried  captive  had  their  representatives  at  this  feast,  so  that  it 
was  strictly  a  naiwnal  celebration.  It  may  be  true,  therefore,  as 
expressed  by  another :  "  We  see  Palestine  [from  this  time  to  the 
end  of  that  dispensation]  peopled  by  Israelites  of  all  the  tribes  in- 
difierently  "  (Rel.  Encydop.  art.  Captivity  of  Israel),  Judah  and 
Israel  forgetting  their  former  antipathies,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophets,  and  living  together  again  as  one  nation,  and 
in  peace.  And  what  has  been  said  by  another  writer  may  not  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  regard :  *'  All  questions,  therefore,  and  inves- 
tigations, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  has  become  of  the 
T^N  Tribes,  and  whether  it  is  likely  they  will  ever  be  discovered, 
are  superfluous  and  idle,"  (Jahn,  Heb.  Com.  chap.  7,  i  53).  The 
idea  is,  that  the  tribes  were  extensively  broken  up  and  commingled 
together  in  their  dispersions,  and  such  portions  of  them  as  returtied 
were  commingled  together  in  their  restoration.  And  this  may  be 
an  indication,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  that  economy  has  ac- 
complished its  work  in  the  world,  and  has  permanently  given  place 
to  something  that  is  better.  It  may  be  in  keeping  with  Judaism, 
to  believe  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  shall  come,  will  disentangle 
these  intricacies,  hunt  up  the  lost  tribes,  show  each  its  genealo- 
gy, and  give  them  the  earthly  glory  for  which  they  are  looking. 
But  does  Christianity,  the  question  is,  make  itself  responsible  for 
these  results  ? 

Let  some  other  passages  receive  attention.  In  chap,  xxiii. 
of  this  prophet,  Jeremiah,  it  is  said :  *'  I  will  gather  the  remnant 
of  my  flock  out  of  all  countries,  whither  I  have  driven  them,  and 
will  bring  them  again  to  their  folds ;  and  they  shall  be  fruitful, 
and  increase. — Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and 
prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In 
luB  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  aad 
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tUs  is  his  name,  wbereby  he  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Bight- 
eousness.  Therefore,  behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  LfOid^ 
that  they  shall  no  more  say,  The  Lord  liveth,  which  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Lord  liveth* 
which  brought  up,  and  which  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel 
OQt  of  the  north  country,  and  from  all  countries  whither  I  had 
driven  them ;  and  they  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land,"  (23:  3, 
(^^).  Here,  also,  is  a  sort  of  generic  vision,  having  reference, 
primarily,  to  the  literal  restoration,  and  glancing  at  the  still  greater 
deliverance  of  the  Messiah's  dispensation,  of  which  that  was  a 
figure,  and  which  that  ever  suggested  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  this  kind  of  proceeding.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  view, 
that  the  allnsion  to  the  Messiah's  reign  is  thrown  into  the  middle 
of  the  sentence,  the  beginning  and  the  end  relating  to  the  other 
nibjecL  Such  sudden  transitions  are  a  part  of  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  prophets. 

In  chap,  xxix,  it  is  said :  ''  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  That  after 
seventy  years  be  accomplished  at  Babylon,  I  will  visit  you,  and 
perform  my  good  word  toward  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this 
place. — I  will  turn  away  your  captivity,  and  I  will  gather  you' from 
all  the  nations,  and  from  all  the  places  whither  I  have  driven  yon, 
saith  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  bring  you  again  into  the  place  whence 
I  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive,"  (vs.  10,  14).  This  is, 
nmnifestly,  the  literal  restoration,  and  nothing  more.  The  attempt 
to  make  it  mean  more  than  this,  is  altogether  mucallod  for  and 
giatnitous. 

In  chap.  XXX,  we  have  the  two  connected  again :  "  The  days 
oome,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my 
people  Israel  and  Judah  "-*both  branches  of  the  nation — **  saith 
the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave 
to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it.  —  Strangers  shall  no 
more  serve  themselves  of  him.  But  they  shall  serve  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them.  There- 
fore fear  thou  not,  O  my  servant  Jacob ;  neither  be  dismayed,  O 
Israel  (both  branches  of  the  nation) ;  for,  lo!  I  will  save  thee 
from  afar,  and  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  captivity ;  and  Jacob  shall 
return,  and  shall  be  in  rest,  and  be  quiet,  and  none  shall  make  him 
afraid,"  (vs.  3, 9, 10).  This  is  manifestly  a  prediction  of  the  resto- 
ration then  about  to  take  place,  with  a  glance  at  the  future  bless- 
ings of  the  Messiah's  reign ;  those  blessings  being  promised  in 
Jewish  phrase,  clothed  in  Jewish  dress,  as  it  was  most  natural 
should  be  the  casa 
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%  literal  lestoratioD  yet  to  odoie :  "*  1  hav«  loved  thee  with  aa  eiNir« 
laetiac  love*  -^  I  will  build  tlieQ,  and  then  thalt  be  buttt.  ^  I  will 
biia#  them  firora  the  north  oountry,  aod  ifAhn  thei»  (Vom  ti|e 
QoasU  of  the  earth.  '^  He  thai  scattered  Iwrael  will  ftiiber  bimu 
and  keep  hiiD«  as  a  shepherd  doth  hie  fleek.  •«-*  They  shall  covm^ 
«ud  aing  ia  the  heighU  of  Zioa/'  (vs.  3, 4,  8,  l^  12).  But  tefv 
not  all  this  be  said  in  fefeience  to  the  reeUmtim  then  about  ta 
lake  plaoe  wlien  the  prophet  wrote  ?  Why  »eeA  wf  Wok  farthei 
thao  that,  foi  a  falfilment  of  the  predictiooa  ? 

In  the  lattei  part  of  the  ohaptev  is  notice  a£  a  mw  aQveaaat 
which  God  would  make  with  his  people ;  9Pt  svob  a  one  M  tm 
nade  with  them  when  he  toek  them  frQoi  Sgypt ;  hut  ^  ooveoant 
ef  a  deep^  and  more  endoring  ebaiaetei.  "*  I  will  piU  my  law  ia 
Uieir  iowavd  parto,  and  write  it  ici  their  heiyrts;  flind  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  And  the  assmwce  is  given, 
that  the  prchaaaces  of  heavea»  the  eouvses  of  the  sun,  and  the 
moonaaad  the  atars,^are  oo  more  enduring,  than  these  engage* 
«)eata  of  God  to  his  ohoaen,  (va.  31*t^0).  Snt  in  all  this,  may 
we  not  understand  the  spiritual  covenant  whieh  Ged  makes  with 
his  people*  which  is  strictly  etemaU  It  looks  like  a  spiritual  tmos" 
action;  "  putting  his  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  writing  it  in 
their  hearts.''  If  there  be  an  earlier  applicatioa  of  it*  ^nnecte4 
with  a  literal  restomtion*  the  time  intended  may  be  that  when  tJh^ 
poople  c^tti^  back  from  3abylon»  tender  and  broken-hearted, 
gmteful  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  But  whatever  waa 
wanting  there,  a  spiritual  religion,  like  that  of  th#  l^essiahi  when 
truly  embraced,  wUl  entirely  fulfil 

Other  promises  in  this  prophet  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sana 
mimnert  "  I  will  gather  them  out  of  all  countries,  whither  I  havq 
driven  them  in  mine  anger,  and  in  my  fury,  and  in  great  wrath ; 
^d  I  will  bring  them  again  into  this  place,  and  I  will  cause  then;^ 
to  dwell  safely ;  and  thsy  shall  be  my  people,  wd  J  will  be  their 
Ck)d  i  and  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  one  way,  that  they  muf 
iear  me  forever,  for  the  good  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after 
them.  And  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that 
{  will  not  turn  away  from  them,"  (32: 37*^0),  «<  J  will  cause  tho 
captivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity  of  Israel  to  return,  and  will 
iMild  them  as  at  the  first"  -^  *'  I  will  cause  the  Bianch  of  right* 
fousneas  to  grow  up  unto  David;  aad  he  shall  execute  judgmewk 
«nd  righteousness  in  the  land.  -^  If  ye  oan  break  my  oovenanloC 
the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  tbeio  should  Ml 
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be  dttf  and  night  in  their  season ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be 
I  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he  should  not  have  a  son  to 
reign  on  his  throne ;  and  with  the  Levites  the  priests,  my  minis- 
I  ten/'  (33:  7,  15,  20,  21).  *'  Be  not  afraid  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
of  whom  ye  are  afraid;  be  not  afraid  of  him,  saith  the  Lord; 
for  I  am  with  yon  to  save  you,  and  to  deliver  you  from  his  hand," 
(42: 11).  "  Fear  not  thoa,  O  my  servant  Jacob,  and  be  not  dis- 
mayed, O  Israel ;  for,  behold,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar  off,  and 
thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity,''  (46:  27). 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  predictions  in  Jeremiah  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  And  now  taking  into  view  the  fact, 
that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  dispersion,  and  died  leaving  the 
people  in  their  captive  state,  of  which  is  it  most  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  he  spoke,  of  the  restoration  then  about  to  take  place, 
glancing  occasionally,  as  the  subject  was  suggested,  to  the  more 
important  work  the  Messiah  was  to  perform  in  the  world  ?  or  to 
sofoe  literal  restoration  now  at  this  far  distant  period  ?  Let  the  pro- 
phet speak  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  let  his  glances  at  the  far 
fotiire  be  at  the  Messiah  and  his  dispensation,  that  great  idea 
ever  present  to  the  Jewish  mind ;  and  all  is  natural  and  easy— 
jnst  as  we  should  expect  But  the  attempt  to  make  out  a  course 
of  prediction  in  reference  to  a  literal  restoration  from  present  dis- 
persions, overlooks  the  subject  in  hand,  introduces  a  principle  of 
interpretation  that  tends  to  secularize  religion  ;  and,  by  depriving 
many  passages  of  their  spiritual  import,  robs  them  of  their  chief 
richness  and  glory. 

[To  ke  coDCladed.] 


ARTICLE  VII. 

MEIEB'8  LEXICON  OF  HEBREW  BOOTS. 

Bebrdisches  Wurzelw&rterbuck,  nebst  drei  Anhdngen  uber  die  BU" 
dung  der  QuadriUlem  Erkldrung  der  Fremdworter  im  JHebrdis- 
chen,  und  uber  das  VerhdUniss  des  .^yptischen  Sprachstammee 
zum  Senutischen ;  von  Dr.  Ernst  Meier,  Privatdocenten  an  der 
Vhiversitdt  zu  Tilibvigen,  pp.  7b3.    Manheim,  1B45. 

Bf  BeT.  CbarlM  A.  Hay,  ProfesMr  in  Lotberan  Ttaeol.  Sem.,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  consanguinity  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  langua- 
ges is  now  generally  acknowledged.    But  as  to  the  degree  of 
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relationship  that  exists  between  them,  there  is  still  mach  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Gesenius,  in  his  Thesaums  and  Manual  Lexi- 
con, was  continually  on  the  lookout  for  points  of  contact,  and  sao> 
ceeded  in  finding  many  cases  in  which  the  apparent  coincidence 
was  very  striking.  That  the  Graeco-Latin  branch  of  the  great 
northern  family  of  languages  derived  its  written  characters  from 
the  Semitic,  he  has  shown  most  satisfactorily  in  his  "  Mom»- 
menta  Phoenicia,"^  but  the  connecting  link  that  proves  the  origi* 
nal  substantial  identity  of  the  languages  themselves,  he  believes 
be  has  discovered  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  classic  language  of  the  East 

Once  fairly  started  in  this  direction  and  eager  to  find  resem- 
blances of  this  kind,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  him  occasionallj 
ted  into  error  by  coincidences  which  subsequent  investigation 
has  proved  to  be  merely  fortuitous.  The  reason  of  this  we  find 
in  the  fact  that  he  compared  already  developed  grammatical 
fi)rms,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  clearly  ascertained  roots  of  the  San- 
scrit, as  is  hinted  at  by  his  pupil  and  commentator  Roediger,^  who, 
in  allusion  to  these  attempts  of  Gesenius,  remarks : 

**  A  remote  connection  between  these  languages  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  therefore  a  comparative  investigation  of  them  is  of  valae 
for  lexicography ;  but  one  needs  great  caution  and  a  comprehend 
sive  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  sounds  in  both  families,  ia  or- 
der to  avoid  error  and  deception  in  comparing  them.  In  the  prea^ 
ent  state  of  the  investigation,  there  is  almost  as  much  merit  in 
rejecting  that  which  does  not  bear  all  the  marks  of  afibiity,  as  in 
discovering  what  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  agree." 

Or  in  the  words  of  the  author  whose  work  we  propose  briefly 
to  notice : 

"  This  relation  [of  original  identity  between  these  languages], 
can  only  then  be  clearly  proved  when  we  reduce  the  dissyllabic 
stems  to  their  simple  moaosyHabio  original  elements,  and  thus 
trace  them  up  to  one  fountain  head,  where  the  nations  and  lan- 
guages, that  subsequently  so  greatly  diverged,  ibmied  one  great 
uniform  whole,  and  had  as  yet  no  separate  existence.  This  prin- 
ciple has  as  yet  not  been  generally  acknowledged.  In  practice, 
at  least,  even  the  most  judicious  philologists  have  sinned  agc^inst 
it  For  it  will  presently  be  shown,  that  of  the  analogies  collected 
by  Gesenius,  who  went  to  work  in  his  comparison  of  the  Sanscrit 

*  See  a  few  selections  from  the  tables  of  Gresenius*  sptendid  work  io  Prof. 
Conant's  edition  of  Roediger's  Ges.  Hebr.  Grain,  p.  16. 

*  Osoant'aed  of  ftoediger*a  GeseDiua,  p.  19^  an^  9[tuaH*«  •d.p.9^1^  note. 
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vktmil  setiM  pnnciples,  bat  •till  with  letfs  aibilnitiii«80«aiid  -^ 
lence  then  olhen,  scftioely  a  foorth  pact  are  genuine,  and  ihtt^ 
oBBsefttently,  the  relationship  of  the  two  great  families  of  la»- 
gaagee,  is  eaaentiaUy  different  from  what  this  octlebmfeed  lingniat 
(aonsC  so  verdteater  Forsobec)  eupposed  it  to  be.  The  fuada- 
mental  error  lies  in  this,  that  he  cximpared  Hebrew  verbs,  which 
in  their  present  simpleet  form  are  proper  pei[fecit,  and  UierefiMre 
Bot  foote,  with  roots  in  the  Indo^Gkormanic  rfattily,  without  ever 
starting  the  qoestion  as  to  the  seat  of  the  root  ia  Hebrew.;  .mnch 
lett  answering  it,  and  thus  leading  baok  this  singular  phenome- 
■OB  to  its  aoorce  iti  the  structure  of  the  language.  The  same 
fiiah,  moreover,  characterizes  all  past  attempts  at  comparison  aod 
derivation  in  the  Semitic  laogiiages  "  Introd.  p.  4. 

"  These  mtfeeropts  at  comparison  now  appear  to  me  as  voyageb 
of  discovery  undertaken  withottt  compass,  and  in  which,  even 
tet  which  was  intuitively  correctly  apprehended,  could  not  be 
eondusively  proven."  Preface,  p.  xx. 

This  sounds  very  mnch  as  though  we  wore  to  expect  at  the 
hands  of  our  author,  a  sadden  divorce  between  the  Jksiatic  sisteis 
tad  family  dissensions  among  their  CEuropean  descendants.  Far 
fiom  it !  Whilst,  on  almost  every  alternate  page,  showing,  or 
attempting  to  show,  how  exceedingly  mistaken  Gesenius  was  in 
his  supposed  resemblances,  he  assumes  far  higher  ground  than 
Gesenius  ever  dreamed  of,  and  asserts,  that  '*  in  geneml,  the  fun- 
damental roots  in  the  Semitic  [reducible,  as  he  subsequently 
maintains  to  the  number  ottwentt/-/our!\  together  with  their  sittt- 
pie,  original  meaning,  occur  also  in  the  Indo-Germanic,  and  even 
correspond  to  these  frequently  in  their  secondary  or  derived  sig- 
nifications." Pref  p.  xl. 

Here  we  have  a  vast  stride  in  comparative  philology,  i/ourau- 
tho/s  theory  he  correct.  We  hear  Aoediger  whilst  treading  in  his 
master^s  footsteps  and  perpetuating  his  fame,  warning  against  his 
enthusiastic  advances  in  this  direction,  as  follows :  (1.  c.)  "  It  is 
aheady  an  established  result  thcU  these  two  /anulies  of  languages 
do  not  stand  in  a  sisterly  or  any  close  relationship  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  characteristic  structure  of  l)oth  must  be  dissected  before 
we  can  find  the  origiual  parts  which  they  possess  in  common." 
And  at  once  y®  hear  the  response  from  a  pupil  of  the  rival 
school,  '  I  have  dissected  the  characteristic  structure  of  both,  and 
have  proven  them  to  be  twin-sisters.' 

The  comparison  of  these  languages,  however,  was  of  course 
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not  our  aothoi^s  main  design  in  the  preparation  of  his  **  Lmoon 
of  Hebrew  Roots"  His  object  was  to  arrange  sdentificalty  all 
ihe  materials  of  the  classic  Hebrew.  Here  the  great  question 
would  naturally  be  '  where  lies  the  original  root  T  And  it  was  in 
prosecuting  this  investigation  that  he  was  led  to  the  result  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  Others  have  proposed  this  question 
before,  but  no  one  has  satisfactorily  answered  it  None  of  the 
recent  grammarians,  indeed,  have  been  content  to  regard  the  trilit- 
eral  verbal  forms  m  their  present  state  as  the  original  roots  J 

.  Ewald  (L  c.)  suggests,  that  "  in  the  internal  vocalization  [of  the 
triUteral  root]  there  lies  the  original  difference  between  the  verb 
and  the  noun ;  so  that  we  can  no  longer  pronounce  the  root,  i.  e. 
the  three  consonantal  sounds,  as  a  pure  root,  without  making  this 
distinction,  but  [must  pronounce  it]  either  as  a  verb  ^n  or  as  a 
noun  srs .  In  the  present  development  of  the  language  the  root 
is  therefore  merely  a  learned  abstractum,  as  an  invisible  root  of 
which  we  see  only  the  stems  and  branches  that  have  grown  forth 
from  it"  The  roots,  then,  in  his  view,  consisted  originally  of  three 
consonants,  at  present  unpronounceable,  except  as  verbs  or  nouns. 
Gesenius  already,  in  the  LehrgebiLude,  had  thrown  out  some 
hints  in  regard  to  the  probable  nature  of  these  original  roots.  Af- 
ter describing  the  present  simplest  forms  (which  he  nevertheless 
calls  wurzellaute,  radical  forms)  aod  commenting  upon  their  uai* 
formity,  he  proceeds  (k  53, 3) :  "  However  universal  this  uniformity 
may  now  be,  we  nevertheless  meet  with  several  phenomena  that 
clearly  prove  it  not  to  have  been  equally  universal  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  brought  about  at  a  later  day,  although  no  doubt  in  the 
youthful  period  of  the  language,  by  a  sort  of  grammatical  system* 
atizing  (grammatischer  Reflexion)."      These  phenomena  are: 

a)  The  numerous  series  of  verbs  that  have  two  radical  letters  in 
common,  and  differ  either  by  the  repetition  of  one  of  these  or  the 
addition  of  a  semi-vowel ;  e.  g.  3^;  and  niis  to  be  good,  ppj  and 
nw  to  blow,  Tj?"!,  ?|W,  tm  and  vm,  to  strike; 

b)  The  original  monosyllabic  substantive  forms  SK  father,  dk 
mo^r,  %*i  mounudn,  -v^s  dty,  01*^  day,  n;  hand,  wj  Uood,  etc ;  and 

c)  The  classes  of  verbs  which  have  two  consonants  in  com- 
mon, but  vary  greatly  in  the  third  one,  and  yet  agree  at  least  fun- 
damentally in  signification;  e.  g.  rrb,  nrb,  o^b^  VfA,  dx^,  y^, 

>  Gesenius*  LehrgebSLude,  §  53,  2.  Ewald,  Gram  der  Hebr.  Spracbe  (3rd 
edition)  §§  204,  2C5.  Stuart's  or  Conant'a  Roediger's  Gesenius,  §  1, 3,  b.  and 
§  30, 1  and  8.  And  yet  the  unfortunate  habit  still  remains  almost  uniTersal, 
of  calling  these  forma  the  rooU  of  the  language. 
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pib,  in  tke  diffeieat  ditlectt,  wUh  tiie  ngnifiottiM  io  Kck;  rnt^t 

^      ¥f       ^  ^   ^   0^  ^   0r     ^ 

nrn,  Sjm,  ^^^,  >^^9  1%^^)  to  push;  etc. 

These  '  phenomena'  or  facts  have  heen  the  theme  of  much 
speculation.  It  was  no  doubt  these  that  led  Neuman  more  than 
a  century  ago,^  not  merely  to  assert  the  original  monosyllabic 
character  of  all  Hebrew  roots,  but  also,  aflcr  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain the  ultimate  signification  and  power  of  the  original  ele- 
ments of  the  l^tnguSige  from  their  name,  form,  etc.,  to  attempt 
with  these  a  ir^construction  of  the  radical  forms,  or,  what  is  al- 
loosi  equivalent  to  this,  a  deduction  of  the  meaning  of  the  bicon- 
5onantal  term  from  the  united  significations  of  its  constituent 
ports.  Even  then,  however,  this  theory  was  not  new,  for  Rave 
had  published  it  in  bis  Deliniatio  Analogiae  Hebraicae,  Amst 
1647. 

In  the  work  before  us  we  recognize  a  theorist  of  the  same 
class,  who  introduces  however  an  additional  feature,  to  us  en- 
tirely new,  and  which  he  makes  the  ground-work  of  his  whole 
performance. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  author's  theory  of  the  original 
character  and  the  development  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  in- 
deed of  language  in  general,  we  will  state  the  usually  entertained 
opinion  on  this  subject  as  expressed  by  Nordheimer,  (p.  7  of  the 
Fre£  to  his  Hebr.  Gram.) :  "  Since  the  external  sound  belongs 
entirely  to  the  material  and  the  idea  which  it  represents  as  ex- 
closively  to  the  immaterial  world,  the  two  stand  at  a  distance  so 
remote  from  each  other,  that  the  connection  between  them  has 
hitherto  been  a  complete  res  occulta ;  and  such  doubtless  it  will 
continue,  so  long  as  we  shall  remain  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
onion  existing  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  rest  content,  with  the  ability  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  such  of  these  representatives  of  ideas  with  their  origi- 
nals, as  are  rather  imitations  of  natural  sounds  than  the  immedi- 
ate production  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  onomotapees; 
while  that  which  exists  between  those  words  and  their  primary 
canse,  whose  origin  lies  in  the  activity  of  the  soul,  whether  ex- 
cited by  sensation  or  reflection,  is  likely  to  remain  forever  an  im- 
penetrable mystery." 

Our  author,  on  the  other  hand,  after  denying  that  the  language 
contains  a  single  example  of  onomatopy  (see  p.  35),  maintains 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  linguistic  instinct  originally  active  in  the 

'  Oetenint,  Geacliichle  der  H^r.  Sprache  u.  Sohrih,  S.  135. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  32 
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formatioiiof  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  indeed  of  all  laiignages, 
by  which  certaia  sounds  were  felt  to  be  proper  representations 
of  certain  classes  of  ideas,  and  hence  were  originally  employed 
in  all  languages  to  express  those  ideas.  Further,  that  the  origi- 
nal combinations  of  these  elementary  sounds  were  all  monosyl- 
labic, consisting  in  every  case  of  two  consonants  of  different  or- 
gans, and  deriving  their  significations  from  that  of  the  final  con- 
sonant^  Alas,  that  these  roots  oftht  language  no  longer  occur  in 
their  original  form,  (or  at  least  very  rarely  and  then  as  petrifac- 
tions, for  so  he  somewhere  designates  the  monosyllabic  particles 
whose  derivation  is  not  apparent)  but  in  a  developed  state,  hav- 
ing undergone  certain  changes  and  **  representing  an  idea  either 
as  an  oc^  or  deed,  operative  and  growing  into  being,  or  as  qui- 
escent, completed  existence,  L  e.  they  represent  either  verbs  or 
nouns,  therefore  developed  stems/'  Intr.  p.  5. 

Assuming,  then,  the  original  embodiment  of  the  prominent 
ideas  of  the  language  in  some  twenty-four  monosyllabic  roots, 
with  their  modifications,  (classified  and  presented  in  a  tabular 
form  on  page  747,)  he  next  proceeds  to  inquire,  upon  what  princi- 
ple their  development  into  the  simple  verbal  stems  we  are  now 
in  the  habit  of  calling  roots  was  regulated.  And  here  he  comes 
forward  with  his  theory,  which,  he  predicts  is  to  effect  an  entire 
reformation  in  this  department  of  philology !  See  Pref  p.  xx. 
"  Die  ganze  Art  der  Semitischen  Sprachvergleichung  wird  kunf- 
tig  eine  wesentlich  andere  werden." 

And  what  is  this  theory  ?  That  the  verbal  stems,  (i.  e.  the  sim- 
plest form  of  the  verb,  the  perfects)  have  been  formed  just  as  in  the 
Sanscrit,  Crothic,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  the  Reduplioation  of  thb 
Radical  Syllable.  ''  The  essential  nature  of  the  perfect  in 
Sanscrit,  as  well  as  in  Gothic,  Greek  and  Latin,  consists  in 
the  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable ;  e.  g.  Sanscr.  tan  =  ex- 
tend, perf  tatana,  I  or  he  extended.  In  like  manner  yiyQatffh 
thevxa,  cecidi,  cucurri,  momordi,  etc.  Gothic,  skaiskaid,  I  or  he 
separated,  haihak,  I  or  he  called,  staisUxnl,  I  or  he  pushed."  Intr. 
P^^; 

^  Thoie  ending  in  a  labial  letter,  whaicTer  the  fi»t  consonant  may  be,  all 
growing  out  of  the  idea  of  drawing  together,  fitting,  joining,  etc.  with  secondary 
meanings  easily  dedacible  from  these ;  e.  g.  Cp  ,  dm  i  bn  ,  etc. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  end  in  a  dental  or  Ungual  all  express  origi- 
nally the  idea  oi separation,  splitting,  dividing;  e.  g.  n»,  nn,  tp,  ne,  etc. 

And  the  gutturals  and  paUUals  give  to  the  root  the  signification  of  makiMg 
dense  or  firm;  e.  g.  pii,%^,  pV,  pB*  etc. 
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**  Instead  of  the  whole  root,  however,  in  Sanscrit,  (to  go  no  fur* 
ther  for  the  present,)  only  the  first  radical  sound,  or  of  two  initial 
consonants  only  the  stronger  is  repeated,  as  of  yqatpvi^  yiyqa^pa. 
And  then  in  place  of  a  guttural  the  corresponding  palatal  is  re* 
peated,  e.  g.  gam  to  go,  perf.  gagama^  and  in  place  of  an  aspirate 
the  corresponding  tenuis ;  e.  g.  dhd,  perf  dadfiA  (ti&iifu)  as  in 
Greek  &iaB  tM&vxa  ;  ^Ouka^  nsfpikipta.    Similar  substitutions,  but 

not  according  to  any  regular  system,  occur  also  in  Hebrew 

The  reduplicated  syllable  is,  moreover,  always  abbreviated  in 
Ssnscrit  as  also  in  G^ek,  so  that  the  tone  usually  falls  upon  the 
second  syllable,  in  wbich  the  radical  vowel,  if  it  had  been  short, 
is  almost  always  lengthened,  or  if  it  had  been  long,  remains  so ; 
UUttttd,  beside  ididnd."  p.  6. 

"  I  hope,  in  what  follows,  to  prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
Hebrew  perfect  had  its  origin  in  the  reduplication  of  the  radical  syl« 
hble  and  herein  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  and  its  cognates.  Only 
it  may  be  proper  for  me  at  once  to  remark,  and  cursorily  to  prove^ 
that  the  repetition  and  augmentation  of  the  simple,  radical  sylla* 
Ue  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  takes  place  in  a  greater  variety  o( 
forms  than  in  those  languages,  and  hence  has  maintained  a  char* 
acter  peculiar  to  itself"  p.  7. 

Here  he  stumbles  upon  the  great  difficulty  of  his  undertaking. 
It  may  not  require  much  skill  to  discover  at  least  a  semblance  of 
reduplication  in  such  forms  as  'bm ,  lan ,  Hm  ,  Dsn ,  etc ;  but  it  is 
notorious,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  Hebrew  perfects  the  simi- 
larity  lies  between  the  last  two  radicals,  e.  g.  vSvn,  nno ,  and  the 
vhole  class  of  99  verbs,  together  with  such  forms  as,  rryo ,  nix , 
ran,  T^,  ra^,  pn^,  etc  or  between  the  Jirst  and  third,  e.  gor^t 
cnOf  sp^lf  vh^,  etc.  where  these  are  identical,  together  with  such 
as,  -^n,  .w,  !*»,  rpw,  rn,  m,  etc 

But  this  mountain  is  a  molehill  before  our  author;  he  clears 
it  with  a  leap.  For  what  is  the  object  of  reduplication  ?  It  is  to 
represent  "  an  extension  of  the  verbal  idea."  That  is,  we  may  com- 
pare the  developed, /i^i^S^c^  verbal  form  to  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
horn  of  an  ox,  where  the  concentric  circles  prove  the  past  devel- 
opment of  the  object.  Now  in  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages, this  extension  of  the  verbal  idea  is  represented  iu  all  ca- 
ses, by  prefidng  to  the  root  the  root  itself  in  a  modified  form ; 
that  is,  the  root  has  developed  itself  into  a  stem  in  a  certain  di- 
rection. The  Hebrew  roots,  however,  whetjier  from  greater  fer- 
tility in  the  mental  glebe  of  patriarchal  times,  or  for  some  other 
cause  unknown,  shot  forth  in  various  directions.    The  Semitic 
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languages  exhibit  not  merely  a  prae-redupSeatian,  (Vort-verdop- 
pehing)  as  in  the  lado-Enropean  family,  but  also  ^  pogt-redupH' 
cation,  (  Hinten-Terdoppeiung).  In  the  words  of  our  author, "  This 
reduplication  can  occur: 

t  In  the  beginning  of  the  word,  by  the  repefitkm  of  the  first 
radical;  e.  g.  ban,  ij5ti,  wn,  from  the  roots  te,  •»p,  and  ».^ 

\L  bithe  end  of  the  toord;  either  1.  By  the  repetition  of  the 
first  radical,  as  "ga,  mn,  ^rj,  etc  or  2.  By  the  repefitioa  of  the^ 
second,  as  Wn ,  nra ,  etc.  ' 

ni  The  deficient  reduplication  can  be  compensated  for  by  ft 
kind  or gunorformation  ^  e.  g.  ta^ ,  na ,  iq  ,  comp.  ligo,  tegi ;  mdveo, 
m6vi ;  Iftvo,  bvi,  etc.  This  prolongation  takes  the  place  of  redu- 
plication and  corresponds  precisely  to  the  lengthening  ot  the  rad* 
ical  syllable,  some  traces  of  which  we  find  already  in  the  San- 
scrit, e.  g.  nune,  I  meant"    lb. 

Taking  it  now  for  granted  that  this  method  of  ptoje  and  poH 
reduplication  was  followed  in  the  development  of  the  original 
roots,  the  next  question  would  be,  whence  the  almost  infinite  Tft- 
riety  in  the  yerbal  consonants?  This  difficulty  also  vanishes  «f 
the  magic  touch  of  our  author,  for  "  In  gei>eral,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  language  endeavors,  both  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
classe?,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  consonant  both  in  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  word,  and  hence  changes  the  rednpli- 
cated  letter  into  one  nearly  related  to  it  This  gives  nse  to  great 
variety  in  the  development  of  the  stents  and  in  the  secondary 
significations,  uMck  same  end  is  attained  in  the  Btdo'Eurcpeem 
/amify  hy  composition  un^  prepositions  fl  e.  g.  "^n,  for  tm ,  perf.  of 

I  The  root  is,  by  tiM  theory,  doabled,  V&^s  ;  the  tint  ^  n  theo  omitted,  n 
ia  cueurri  for  eu{r)eurri;  and  fiaaUy  the  firsts  fer  the  sake  of  euphony, 
chao^d  iuto  rVi  of  the  same  orgso.  This  is  in  few  words,  the  author's  theory, 
applied  equally  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  root  and  carried  out  consistently 
through  the  whole  work. 

*  **  Guna  consists  in  the  prefixing  of  a  short  a  and  Vriddhi  in  th^t  of  a  loa^ 
one ;  bat  in  both  cases  the  prefixed  m  sound,  according  to  settled  kws  of  ea* 
phony,  fontis  a  diphthong  with  the  radical  Towel."  Baj^.  Verflieehen4« 
Oram,  des  Banscr.,  etc.  I.  §  96. 

*  Take  the  following  from  page  8,  as  an  illustration :  **  From  the  stem  r\trsi 
[cut],  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  ground-form  or  original  stem,  we  find 
the  following  sob-stems  have  grown  forth .  rn2=^r  a  to  strike, hammer^  pr. split, 
itsak  in  pieces;  farther,  with  a  change  of  s  into  r  -ira,  to  ke^  ojf^  pr, atiaek;  nnna 
Sdttion^  ffuf ,  point ;  hen y,  the  ksmd  of  c  piUar^  ekmpttr.  From  this  stem  thete'^ik 
fifviber  derived,  by  a  change  of  n  into  \ ,  Vria  ,  to  sepmrmte^  dimdo;  henee  ^liji  « 
waUf  pr.  that  which  shate  out,  separates ;  comp.  Vl%)^  to  ssparals^  pisres  tkroii^k^ 
ktw  down,  kill.   Also,  with  a  change  of  ^  into  *) ,  -)ti^  to  separaU,  kup  of,  covor  ; 
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the  itoot  'in;  9»,  from  the  nx>t  p,  to  tepanUe,  bend,  aoftened  from 
t^;  ako  ynA,  instead  of  rn,  from  the  root  i% ,  to e^kirate ;  an^  for 
^;  etc.  Especially  frequent  is  the  change  of  the  T  into  the  S 
aoonds,  and  the  reverse,  according  to  established  and  well-known 
hws;  e.  g.  "va*  instead  of  ^x  from  the  root  ds,  to  bind  together; 
t|n  to  seize,  for  rari  from  qn ,  etc. 

This  subject  of  changes  and  substitutions  among  the  similar  and 
related  sounds,  the  author  takes  up  in  extemo  and  makes  indeed 
tbe  system  of  transmutations  the  subsidiary  basis  of  his  whole 
ttrangement,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  alphabetic  order.  The 
vant  of  this  (though  in  some  measure  atoned  for  by  full  indexes 
It  the  end),  together  with  the  fact  that  sufficient  prominence  is  not 
given  in  the  unbroken  paragraphs,  either  to  the  ''stems'*  or 
'"hanches,"  renders  the  work  unnecessarily  heavy. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  he  has  collected,  in  the 
iint  place,  all  the  Pras-kbditplioatcd  Vbbbal  StbmsI  and  das- 
lified  them  in  the  following  way : 

I  Those  in  which  the  first  radical  is,  as  in  Sanscrit,  repeated 

^-^  s  ,,p, 

benoe,  doihes^  comp.  iw3  » ^  separate^  keep  af^  conceal ;  aJcO  y  clote,  compact, 

ofasetm;  ^^yjOj  ^  surraumd.    The  uDder-^armenl,  n^tM>  f  it  purely  Sami. 

tie  lad  paased  benoe  to  the  Greek  x^^^t  Ktr6v,  and  bj  transpoaition  hnUea," 

It  Bay  iatereet  the  reader,  to  aee,  in  jaztapoaition  with  thia  deacription  of 
iheropposed  development  of  the  root  ns  (cut),  the  Indo-Grermanic  method  of 
indicating  the  various  modifications  of  the  same  idea,  as  presented  by  the  au- 
thor, p.  86.  The  stem  appears  in  German,  as  Sehneiden^  assuming,  bj  the  pre- 
fijing  of  prepoeitiona,  among  others,  the  following  variety  of  forma  and  ahadea 
of  meaning.  8ekneideHj  to  cut;  betekneideHt  to  eircamoiae;  ver-sckneiden^  to 
eat  np,  castrate ;  an-adbiatfam,  to  earve ;  xu-sekmeiden,  to  cut  out,  aa  doth  for 
a  eoat ;  mtu-sektuideH^  cut  out ;  auf'$ekneid^en^  to  cut  open  ;  voT'tekneidtn^  lead 
in  catting ;  zer-sekneidem,  to  cut  to  pieces ;  ab-sckneiden^  to  cut  off;  ein-jcAiMt- 
4m^  to  cut  in  ;  dMrek-tekneiden^  to  cut  through  ;  ete. 

*  He  aaaerto  that  there  are  no  original  substantives,  or  nominal  roots,  in 
Hebrew,  but  that  our  present  nouns,  without  exception,  are  an  ader-growth 
fiom  the  verbal  stoma,  p.  XLV.  Pref.  He  adraita,  however,  a  aeoond  daaa  of  roota 
in  the  demonatrative  and  peraonal  pronouna  (which  in  ftct  appear  to  be  com- 
mon to  almoat  all  known  langnagea,  cf.  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gr.  §  1^  sq.,  and 
p.  XVIII.  Pref)  but  denies  the  simple  tntoijections,  ah,  O,  ha !  eto.,  a  place 
in  the  sphere  of  rational  language  (cf.  £wa1d  1.  c.  $  201),  inasmuch  as  •«  they 
are  merely  mechanical  expirations  which  involuntarily  eacape  from  the  lunga 
in  gaping  or  aighing."  The  language  of  irrational  animala  conaiata  of  inteijeo- 
tions.  Intbepreaent  workheleaveaout  of  view  the  pronouna  and  interjeo- 
tiona,  and  confinea  him^lf  mainly  to  the  diaouaaion  of  the  verbal  roota,  with 
their  devebpmeni  into  peifecta,  nonna  anbalantive  and  adjective,  ate 

3«* 
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And  usually  softened ;  as  tsot;  fbm  M,  to  bring  U^edker;  ^ygn  from 
ip  to  separaU. 

IT.  Those  in  which  the  gutturals  and  palatals  p ,  a ,  a ,  n  and  9 , 
have  been  changed  in  the  reduplicated  syllable  into  ^orn^;ns 

'»?:.Bn;,ir!j,]T?;,etc. 

All  the  ttiemn,  or  developed  perf4»ct0,  thus  formed,  (between 
seventy  and  eighty  in  namber,)  ho  believes  himself  able  to  toaoci 
ep  distinctly  to  m  prmdpal  ro&tt,  vhenee  he  aceounta  for  iMb 
tftfiking  similarity  of  signification.    He  thua  amuiges  them : 

1.  1p,  ia,i  iJi,  ^^,^,  »». 

2.  yp,  OB,»a,m.  w,p,OT; 

further,  »p,  m,  vn,  w,  o». 

6.  DD,  —  q3,cip.C|n,q5.ap.aa,an,a^ 
which  are  related  to  D^i ,  Oh ,  &9 ,  (D^) . 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  PosT-sfinvPLiOATBD 
Stems,  which  embrace  by  far  the  greater  nnmber. 

The  first  class  here  inclades  such  as  repeat  the  first  radical^ 
either  unchanged,  as  O'^D  for  "lO^iD ,  inj ,  yx) ,  etc. ;  or  with  some 
modifications,  rarely  euphonic,  but  generally  according  to  strict 
principles  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  sounds  themselves,  e.  g. 

1.  Gutturals  are  exchanged  for  each  other  and  the  pelatalitf ; 
Tgn  from  ^n,  where  the  reduplicated  n  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  Tj;  n»  for  :p35  ;  Tj^n  for  nbn ;  etc. 

2.  Dentals  and  Unguals  interchanged;  as  cs^o ,  ^oi^ ,  ^ao ,  "^bs , 
W,etc. 

3.  Labials  interchanged ;  as  bnn ,  ijc\% ,  etc 

4.  Consonants  of  different  organs ; 

a)  Gutturals  into  ^and  t  sounds;  as  tas,  1^,  "im,  «)a^, 

etc. 

b)  Dentals  and  linguals  into  gutturals;  as  9»^,  k^,  nb^, 

aji$,eto. 

c)  Gnttarals  and  palatals  into  labials;  as  d^,  a^,'B|kn. 

The  second  class  includes  such  as  repeat  the  second  radicaL 
1.  Those  that  begin  with  dLguttural;  as  vp,  yp,  nn,  etc 
From  these  are  formed  m^ ,  n^n ,  noi; ,  etc. 
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21  Those  beginnfog  with  s  and  t  souiids ;  pfi,  pm,  efd 

Prom  these  vte  hate  pfy6 ,  Kdto ,  99ri ,  etc 
3L  Those  beginning  with  iatdalB ;  as  pB ,  n0 ,  ete. 

Fh>m  these  are  formed  p^'Q,  fira,  tM^,  etc 
i.  Those  beginning  with  Kquidg;  as  p^,  p^,  p>,  etd. 
Pff5.P?J,»?7»n??,etc 
Pl?i,»b,hrib,»b,etc. 
PE3,n?j.o?j. 

The  thiid  ohm  embracea  the  Mmat^Uabic  Fmfrtil^  foimed  by 
amtraetioii.  The  aaflwt ,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  has  here  to^ 
■Mttre^  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  language,  a 
de?ek»pment  of  Some  of  the  original  roots  into  triliteraLi  and  their 
adweqaent  contiMtibn  into  the  forms  in  whioh  we  new  find 
thenw  8aek  ars  ihp from  the  root  i^,  eontraeted  from  OKp;  ^ 
fattai^,  fiomfip;  pwrfcrpan,  niafor  iQi),  nwfiMrnm^ele. 

Among  thfe  most  attnetive  portioaa  of  this  interesiiag  woifc  taai 
the  Appendices,  in  the  first  of  which  the  amhor  diaoussea  tfi9 
Quadrilitemla  and  finds  in  the  manifold  and  manifest  redi^>lica-  | 

Ikms  of  simple  roots  a  potrerfVd  argvmeni  in  fitvor  of  his  theory 
of  Ibe  formation  of  the  perfect 

la  tlie  second  appendix  he  treats  of  the  foreign  woids  whiob 
at  vaikms  periods  were  intsedueed  into  the  Hebrew.  Many  that 
have  been  commonly  held  to  be  such,  the  fiezibility  of  tkns  laa^ 
goage,  aceofdiag  to  his  theory  of  its  derelopment,  enaUea  him  to 
Mcoant  for  on  the  supposition  of  their  Semitic  origin. 

In  the  third,  he  discnsses  the  relation  of  the  language  of  EgypI 
ta  the  Sematio  dialecta  He  regards  them  «b  essentially  dificr^nt, 
totwithMandittg  their  similarity  in  the  pronoun,  in  the  want  of  4 
aeoter  gender,  in  the  method  of  forming  the  comparative,  etoi^ 
"which  may  be  aecounted  for  sufficiently,  by  the  simplicity  and 
iMiqaity  of  both  familiesi"  The  items  of  difierence  are  of  uMsob 
greater  importaaoe,  affecting  their  original  development  and  ol«« 
gftnie  stracture>  e.  g.  the  affixes  to  the  verbs  are  sepaeable  and 
the  root  aaaally  remaina  unchanged ;  the  original  roots  in  the  i 

Egyptian  frequently  terminate  in  a  vowel ;  compound  subslan-  j 

tives,  aside  from  proper  names,  here  frequently  occur,  etc  Oil 
the  other  hand,  such  ftictB  as  the  following,  via :  1.  "  That  the 
names  of  the  country,  of  the  principal  river,  and  of  the  inhaM» 
taatB  are  nearly  all  af  Semitic  ofigin ;  p.  786.     2.  That  many  ^ 

Egyptian  designations  of  arts,  vessels,  measures,  buildings^  and  j 
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even  of  indigenous  animals  and  other  familiar  objects  are  of 
Semitic  origin;  p.  732.  3.  That  the  principal  deities  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  their  designations,  are  Semitic,  p.  737,"  led 
him  to  infer  ''with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  especially  the  Babylonians  and  Phoenicians 
not  only  in  general,  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  introduced  from  Babylon  the  division  of  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  the  week  of  seven  days,  measures  and  weights,  many 
implements,  etc,  but  that  already  in  the  infancy  of  the  Egyptian 
people  a  very  considerable  commingling  of  both  must  have  taken 
place,  out  of  which  and  under  the  mighty  influence  of  the 
Egyptian  soil  [climate,  etc.],  the  peculiar  character  of  Egyptian 
mind  and  life  was  developed.  The  general  similarity  of  religious 
belief,  and  the  propably  more  advanced  culture  of  the  Semitic 
nations,  secured  for  them  the  powerful  religious  influence  which 
the  extensive  intermixture  of  their  language,  and  especially  the 
introduction  of  the  names  of  their  deities  before  alluded  to,  clear- 
ly proves  them  to  have  exerted 

Hence  we  feel  constrained  entirely  to  dissent  from  the  opinion 
formerly  so  generally  held,  and  still  occasionally  advocated,  of  the 
positive  influence  of  the  Egyptians  upon  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal culture  of  the  Hebrews.  What  they  have  in  common,  e.  g. 
drcnmcision,  was  manifesdy  transplanted  from  Semitic  to  Eg^- 
tian  soil;''  comp.  p.  401  sq.  and  744. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  Authoi'a 
method  of  discussing  the  individual  roots  and  tracing  out  the 
derived  meanings. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  theory  of  reduplication  and  of 
deducing  the  signification  from  the  organs  of  speech  employed 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  original  root;  his  laborious  industry  in 
the  comparison  and  ingenious  collocation  of  the  Semitic  dialects 
cannot  but  awaken  increased  interest  in  the  lovers  of  oriental 
philology,  and  set  forth  with  still  greater  deamess  their  intimate 
relationship,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  an  acquaintance 
with  all  of  them  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  Old  Testament 

We  select  an  illustration  or  two  from  each  of  his  three  great 
classes,  choosing  such  words  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
endeavoring,  by  breaking  up  his  paragraphs,  to  render  him  some* 
what  more  lucid. 

Among  the  ^ae^edupKeaied  Sienu  we  find  for  instance  the 
following: 
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^^^M,  (p.  M)f^mi\M To<Pi^,  to uparatBittiM^henoedf'' 
stray,  devour,  in  Yarkms  senses,  said  of  fire,  pestilence,  war,— - 
especiatly  also  of  (bod ;  hence  in  general,  eat,  eat  up. 

Fost-nedupKoatedr  tile  stem  appears  as  rto ,  10  be  dUgoM,  dkap» 
fern.  Pi.  campUU;  wif^t  to  tepatate^heep  off,  imekub.     C6mp. 

^,fr%cuUyScabU^e£l;  J^l,  rea;,  ^yronnia,  pr.  the  <&ck2rr  a JjdLa 

impamtor. 

CDn  (p.26)ftonith6foot03,to5r6i^to^<?rtef.     CtljI'to  draie 

wmething  drawn  together,  hence  a)  gumnd,  xoiifAi,  gum  of  trees  :m 
^ .    b)  Of  a  eomtractsd^  wuM  form.    Haisher,  air  |«bM  ^  Ai 

The  significations  of  uh  are,  therefore : 

1.  In  the  Arabic^  IS^  ,to  bring  together^  make  fait  (<=>  I^ 
to  bind  together)  horn,  keep  off,  defend,  ree$rain. 

2.  To  MAK8  thzt^fxfirrrUy,  appou/U,  and  more  particulartj^  Itt 
a  legal  sense,  to  prepare  or  resolve  upon  a  firm,  specific  decision ; 
hence,  in  general,  decide,  decide  a  contest,  judge,  with  which  the 
idea  of  power  and  sove#etgnty  is  naturally  connected.     Hie  sim- 

pie,  related  stem  a^.  also  signifies  to  firmly  d/stormmSf  distinctly 

^edfy.    In  Kke  manner,  the  related  i*^  IV. 

3.  To  make  something  fast,  mentally,  I  e.  grasp,  comprehend^per* 
awe,  understastd;  henod  Amm.  and  Amb.  JC^ ,  discern,  know, 
Heb.  Dsn  iotrana.^  to  be  taise,  nUelkgent,  sensible. 

SWm  th«  same  root  the  post^reduplicated  perfeat  mS^=»  ^^ 

is  fimned,  with  the  signification  of  dranffing  together,  holding  back, 
hebte  to  put  on  the  terns ;  In  which  ease  the  repeated  cJ  is  softened 

to  ^  just  as  it  appears  jTrotf-duplieated  and  softened  in  fS^  • 

l^ically  reUtted  is  also  the  stem  U^  ,  to  hem,  keep  off,  defend* 
ntan ,  which  corresponds  precisely  to  the  Sanscr.  jam  ^  hem.  For 
die  Germ  hemmen,  Eng.  hem,  signifies  strictly,  draw  together, 
whence  also  grasp,  catch,  hold  back;  hence  (Germ.)  Hamen, 
parse-net,  hamus,  hook. 

From  the  first  signification  we  easily  deduce  that  of  drawing 
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aver,  caven$ig,BB  in  p,  ^^5^,  ^;  hence  (Germ.)  jBbn^  shirt; 
oomp.  Swedish  ham,  cover,  garment,  (as    ix      i  an  upper  male 

garment)  Germ.  Amm«^  heaven,  i.  e.  the  aerial  covering ;  oomp. 
Genn.  BeU-kimmel,  T^ron-himmel,  canopy  of  a  bed  or  throne. 
Ffom  the  signification  of  drazon  U^ether  there  is  further  derived 
that  of  firm,  strong,  hard,  especially  in  several  Ambic  forms,  as 
also  the  related  old  High  Germ,  hamar,  Slavonic  Komen,  stone, 
lock,  whence  (a  stone-axe)  an  instrument  for  beating,  hamimer. 
By  means  of  the  fundamental  signification  we  can  also  explain 

that  of  weakening,  destroying,  comp.  rras,  1^^  to  contract  one't 
self  ^shrink  up,  waste  away,  grow  poor,  eta  Somewhat  different 
is  the  derivation  of  the  Swedish  hamla,  Eng.  hamhle,  properly  to 

hem  or  lame  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  knee.     Comp.  ri^ 

asnputavil  pedes.  And  further,  to  obstruct  or  weaken  the  power 
of  the  male,  hence  to  unman,  lame,  cripple ;  comp.  Germ.  Hamm- 
kng,  one  castrated,  Hammel  the  castrated  male  sheep.  Finally, 
drawing  together  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  collecting,  heaping 

together,  e.  g.  1^ ,  w ,  etd. 

The  third  method  of  developing  the  perfect,  viz.  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  radical  vowel,  also  occurs  with  this  root,  and 
those  related  to  it,  in  several  formations,  which  however  all 
proceed  from  the  fundamental  signification  already  given,  and 
only  by  its  means  are  they  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion; e.  g.  , 

mtohring  together, heap  up,  JSlL  Hence  m*^  (iuo^»  cu- 
mulus) pr.  heap,  group,  further,  the  Pleiades.    Also, 

As  9  og  to  draw  together,  drew  in  the  feet,  obstruct  one*s  way, 

detain;  hence,  in  the  Arabic  to  continue  standing,  delay,  stand, 
etc. ;  in  the  Hebrew  to  stand,  maintain  a  position  in  a  place,  insist 
upon  something,  efc  Then  also  to  come  to  pass  (Germ,  za 
Stande  kommen),  to  gain  a  firm  footing:  when,  to  come  into 
vogue,  arise,  in  various  senses. 

The  stem  "tox  ,  to  remain  standing,  from  the  root  tw  =  op  is 
related  to  the  one  under  consideration,  as  will  subsequently  be 
shown.  Gesenius,  in  his  Man.  Lex.  compares  wn  with  pgn ,  as 
though  pn  were  the  root,  which  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
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Prom  the  Fbst-reduplicated  SUnu  we  select  the  following: 
13'n  from  the  root  an,  oomp.  ca^  through  which  it  ia  deriveAi 

1.  To  press  together,  drive  together ;  hence, 

w,  that  which  hurries  away,  sweeps  off,  the  pestUence ;  comD. 

"*'-'  S|«*^  9*» 

^i>iier&Kt   ^Lci>  vUeritM, ^\^S  vL    Kindred  with  •i^^  ia  the 
Aiah.  ^(>pestis, 

refm  the  bee,  pr.  that  which  presses,  sharply  attacks,  a- jCmrt. 

injures.  ^^ 

*m  the  pressed  together,  closed  up;  hence  the  most  retired 
part  of  the  temple. 

nrinaVi  the  dri/U,  rafts,  1  Kings  5:  23. 

The  Hiph.  with  nrrn  signifies  to  <ir>pe  an^fer  somethmr,  suovress 
subject,  PS.  18:  48.  47:  4.  ^  «OT^«f, 

2.  In  general,  to  <W««  together,  especially  drive  and  lead  cattle 
hence,  "nsra  ,  pasture.  ' 

3.  In  the  Piel,  to  bring  together  or  orcfer  words,  L  e.  to  ^oife  -Ta*!. 
Comp.  igsh,  sermo,  etc. 

lanj  from  the  root  WD  =  AoK  together,  holdjirmfy,  keep. 

1^  that  which  is  dense,  firm,  hard ;  hence,  a)  A  thorn,  b)  A 
precious  stone,  named  from  its  hardness.  Hence  also  the  names 
of  several  cities  ^fortress. 

"i«o  Lees.  Originally,  that  which  is  drawn  together,  dmwn  ofl^ 
i  e.  the  sediment  deposited  in  the  fermentation.  Com.  EogL 
sediment,  lees,  French  Ue  (pr.  that  which  settles)  kindred  with  the 
German  legen,  to  lay.  Since  wine  is  improved,  if  after  several 
tappings  the  lees  are  entirely  separated  from  it,  Befen-wein 
fir^BO  Is.  25:  6  [Engl  vs.  wines  on  the  lees]  signifies  wine  cleansed 
fiom  the  lees  =  excellent  wine ;  which  expression  was  selected 
here  on  account  of  the  play  upon  words  with  o'^jottJ  fat,  juicy 
meats.  We  might  thus  render  it :  "  Ein  Mahl  von  Mast-fleische, 
emMahl  von  Most-flaschen ;  von  markigem  Mast-fieische,  von 
gelauterten  Most-flaschen." 

The  expression  "  settled  on  their  lees"  i.  e.  grown  thick  upon 
them,  Zeph.  1:  12,  (stiff  or  stupid  with  what  one  has  gained  and 
hoarded  up,)  confirms  the  original  signification  here  given.  Comp. 

»  That  is,  according  to  Uie  theory  of  the  author,  in  the  regular  seriea  of  muU- 
tions  Uie  reduplicated  atem  -ran  would  assume  the  formiJ:jif  (the  lingual  being 
changed  into  a  sibilant)  rather  than  -,^1 ,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  form  -,a^ 
presupposes  the  other,  which  however  nowhere  occurs  as  a  verb,  thoufffa  we 
find  It  in  sevefil  derivations,  vi».wan ,  honey,  ^3^ ,  hump. 
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Amos  6: 11.  The  £gure  alludes  to  the  iaet  tbat  wine  which 
stands  too  long  upon  the  lees  easily  spoils  and  becomes  thiols 
Comp.  Jer.  46:  11.  "  Moab  lies  thickened  upon  his  lees,  was  not 
poured  from  our  vessel  into  another,  etc."  The  common  idea 
t^  lee$  are  so  named  fitnn  their  quality  of  preserving,  is  alto- 
gether eironaous. 

The  word  ^x^  has  been  adopted  in  the  Coptic,  Shemer^fer- 
mentum,  because  many  kinds  of  lees,  e.  g.  those  of  beer,  cause 
giber  subatMuas  to  ferment;  hence  in  npper  Germany  Hefel 
(Hefe)  (otkaven, 

n*1]i  fiom  the  root  ^:i  signifies  originally  not  to  be  roughs  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  but,  as  the  kindred  stems,  to  separate,  splits 
break  through ;  hence  Piel,  set  loose,  arouse,  especially  a  contest, 
ProT.  15:  18.  CBthp.  arouse  onis  self,  be  zealous;  hence  also,  to 
quarrel,  contend. 

fhft  the  substantive  also,  does  not,  (as  Gesenius  supposes,)  de- 
rive its  signification,  viz.  throat,  from  the  idea o( trough  tone,  but 
means  simply,  a  ^pHt,  a  hoUow  place ;  hence,  throat,  windpipe,  Ps. 
6:  10 :  "  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre."  Compare  in  German 
i&A/!^  =  gula,  Persian  yJS  gula,  and  ghUus,  throat,  with  the  low 
German,  Kuhle,  hole,  ditch,  as  rumen  and  rimcu  The  passage 
cited  by  Gesenius,  Ps.  69:  4,  proves  anything  else  than  that  the 
throat  has  its  name  from  roughness ;  for  *in9  is  Niph.  part  of 
•rnn ,  to  cease  glowing^  dry  up,  as  Ps.  102:  4 :  "I  am  exhausted  by 
my  crying,  my  throat  is  parched."  On  the  other  hand,  where  it 
signifies  to  call  with  or  out  of  the  throat,  the  strict  sense  is  to  speak 
with  a  loud,  fuU voice;  cf  Is.  58:  1.  Ps.  115:  7.  149:  6. 

Similarly  derived  meanings  grow  out  of  the  stemT^a  [i.  e.  froq^ 
the  root  when  reduplicated  by  the  repetition  of  the  last  letter]  ^ 
to  spUt,  separate,  divide,  hence  1.  To  take  away,  hurry  off,  Hab.  1: 

15,  Frov.  27:  7,  as  the  Ambic  ^  ,    %  To  divide,  separate,  henoe 

§aiw,  as  the  German  sagen  is  kindred  with  secare ;  and  also  Pod, 
to  be  sa^wed  in  pieces,  1  Kings  7:  9.  Finally  3.  Tospht,divide,9^ 
means  to  crush  with  the  teeth ;  hence  tr^i  a)  That  which  has  been 
made  small,  crushed,  chewed ;  hence,  that  which  was  eaten.  Thus 
we  can  explain  the  phxase  ma'-ribyn  to  bring  up  what  was  chewed, 
i.  e.  to  ruminate,  Lev.  11:  3--6.  Deut  14:  6,  7.  Once  it  occors 
as  "^'55  rrja ,  Lev.  11:  7 :  "To  chew  the  chewed,"  i.  e.  to  chew  the 
second  time,  ruminate,  b)  That  which  has  been  made  small, 
sepamted,  signifies  also  a  piece,  a  single  one;  hence,  grain,  as  a 
small  object,  thus  aUK>  a  small  weight,  Um  twentielh  part  of  a 
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shekel,  as  tbe  Gennan  Gran  (grain)  from  granum.  la  like  man* 
ner  also  is  explained  ni'^ia,  the  small,  single,  Hule  piece;  hence 
berry,  la.  17:  6.  Further,  niin^  Fauces,  pr.  the  splits,  holes,  L  a. 
windpipe  and  throat ;  whence  in  general,  throaz,  neck ;  alwaya 
Qsed  of  the  outside  of  the  neck,  whilst  \n%  usually  signifies  the 
inside,  although  not  in  all  cases,  vid.  Is.  3:  16,  where  it  designatea 

the  outside  and  front  of  tbe  neck.     Cf.  ^ ,  hole,  hollow.  These 

significations  are  used  interchangeably.  Even  ^»vi ,  neck,  fiom 
■W  strictly  means  sptU,  deft,  openuig,  cC  fauces  with  j^avf^o^,  split, 
goping,  German  gdhnen,  hence  throat;  gula=  throat  and  neck. 

Gesenius  confusedly  and  arbitrarily  develops  the  wbole  se- 
ries of  words  derived  from  *r^^  from  the  imitation  of  a  natural 
sonnd  which  corresponds  to  the  German  gurgeln,  s-charren,  etc. 
Tlie  Gurgel  |the  upper  part  of  the  throat]  is  not  so  named  in  Ger- 
man from  gurgeln,  [to  gurgle]  any  more  than  Sopf,  head  from 
hopfcHy  to  behead  or  to  grow  into  a  head,  or  Nase,  nose,  from  na- 

sebi,  to  nose,  as  a  dog,  or  to  speak  through  the  nose, but  on  the 

contrary  the  Latin  ^r^e«  depth,  abyss,  (cf.  Sanscrit ^n,  to  swallow 
down)  shows  the  original  signification  of  the  reduplicated  root  in 
gurguUo,  windpipe,  Grerman  Gurgel  The  Icelandic  still  has  Emt- 
htr.  As  a  secondary  signification  we  have  "  to  utter  guttural  sounds, 
chirp  f*  in  Sanscrit,  gri  =  to  utter  a  sound,  in  general,  yi/pvon,  to  sound, 
sing,  speak ;  garrire,  prate,  gabble.  Then,  more  specifically,  the  pic- 

toresque  reduplication  ^j^^gargarizare,yaQya^(a,fpirf^i^  Gur- 

gliog  is,  moreover,  not  the  principal  function  of  the  throat,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  could  have  supposed  it  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  that  operation. 

From  the  MonosyllaJbic  Stems  we  select  a  single  example,  via. 

Wi3»  (p.  639)  from  the  root  »a  =  na,  pa,  pr.  jw«A  =  penetrate 

aI^Vj   a)  penetrevit  in  medium,   b)  firmiter  mansit  in  loco ; 

Ai  importune  institit ; 

aa  1)  Penetrate,  =sen^tfr,  enUr  into;  then  in  general,  go.    2) 
Ome.     Arab.    ^[^  IL  inivit  feminam ;  venit  in  locum,  ubi  com- 

moratns  fuit     %\^  coitus  conjugialis. 

a,  the  preposition,  also  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  stem  Kia. 
Ethiop.  ba,  Arab,  v^,  Aram,  "^a  (instead  of  Ka ,  as  n  instead  of  M) 

pop.  a  status  constructus  which  signifies  introduction,  and  hence, 
VoulV.  No^l4.  33 
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«s  preposition,  m.    Comp.  the  kindred,  simply-reduplicated  stem 

s,  ^  9 

in  the  substantive  v«>U ,  n^n,  entrance,  door.gate,  ^h^  i  canal,  (pr. 

way).  Hence  the  opinion  of  the  old  grammarians  is  not  so  utter- 
ly groundless,  who  regarded  a  as  nearly  related  to  n^% ,  if  we  have 
correctly  derived  this  latter  word,  p.  524,  which  will  scarcely  be 
doubted.  Ewald  (Ausfuhrl.  Lehrb.  h  217, 9)  compares  a  with  i;, 
between^  which  appears,  however,  inappropriate  both  for  the  form 
and  signification.  The  etymology  of  the  Arab.  ^ ,  m,  is  precise- 
ly similar,  which  is  a  derivative  from  ^  mouth » aperture,  eu- 

trance,  variously  applied,  as  &^«i ,  os,  ingressus  plateae,  viae, 
▼allis ;  principium  rei ;  so  that  the  preposition  has  nothing  to  do 
with  A. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

NEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  ;  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  TroAisLaled  from  the  second 
and  improved  edition,  by  Joseph  Torrey,  Professor  of  Moral  aivd  A- 
tellecifud  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  Vobime  First 
comprising  the  first  Great  Division  of  the  History,  pp.  723.  Bos- 
ton :  published  by  Crocker  and  Brewster.  London :  Wiley  and 
Putnam.  1847. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Sean,  President  of  Theological  Institution,  Newton,  Mas*. 

At  length  a  part  of  the  long-expected  translation  of  Neandefs 
church  history  by  Professor  Torrey  has  appeared.  For  ten  long 
years,  the  theological  student  has  been  rejoicing,  with  some  litde 
abatement  towards  the  end,  in  the  near  prospect  of  possessing 
this  truly  Christian  and  philosophical  history  of  the  church.  The 
unskilful  and  repulsive  translation  of  a  part  of  the  work  by  Boss, 
only  increased  the  general  desire  for  the  expected  American 
translation,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  be  more  worthy  of  the 
originaL  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Professor  Torrey,  from  his 
known  scholarship  and  the  force  of  peculiar  circumstances,  en- 
joyed a  good  reputation,  as  a  translator  of  Neander,  even  before 
the  work  was  executed.     Winer  has,  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
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been  praised  for  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  whioh 
00  human  being  has  yet,  ever  seen.  These  two  works  have,  for 
sometime,  been  considered  by  the  learned  as  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Bnt  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  it  turns  out,  that  no- 
thing takes  place  without  a  reason.  At  least,  this  is  true  in  re- 
spect to  the  delay  of  Professor  Torrey ;  and  it  is  hinted,  by  the 
friends  of  Winer,  that  in  consequence  of  some  change  in  his 
views,  occasioned  by  the  recent  investigations  of  other  scholars, 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  remodel  his  lexicon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  piomise,  should  have  appeared  in  1834. 

When  the  recent  splendid  edition  of  Chrysostom*s  works  was 
nearly  ready  for  delivery  in  Paris,  the  painful  intelligence  reached 
OS  that  the  whole  edition  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  great  work 
of  F.  W.  Schubert,  entitled  Staaiskunde,  giving  a  statistical  view 
of  the  diflferent  countries  of  Europe,  was  arrested  in  1839  by  a 
fire  which  destroyed  the  manuscript  of  the  volume  relating  to 
Frassia,  then  ready  for  the  press.  The  announcement  of  its  ap- 
pearance in  1846,  however  gratifying  to  the  public,  brought  with 
it  the  sad  recollection  of  seven  years  of  lost  labor.  A  similar  oc- 
corrence  in  respect  to  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  is  familiar  to 
slL  Brofessor  Torrey's  misfortune,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  for 
we  have  only  the  proof-sheets  of  his  work  without  the  preface 
before  us,  was  somewhat  different  Just  as  he  was  ready,  after 
sn  immense  amount  of  labor,  to  publish  his  translation,  it  was 
announced,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  original,  materially  altered 
and  improved,  was  already  in  progress.  Had  the  translator,  fa- 
tigued with  his  toil,  and  shrinking  from  a  repetition  of  it,  publish- 
ed at  that  time,  what  he  had  prepared,  the  public  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  author's  last  revision.  It  was 
a  manly  resolution,  to  sit  down  to  the  task  of  a  re-translation,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  to  the  reader  the  improvements  which  seven- 
teen years  of  study  and  reflection  had  enabled  Neander  to  make 
in  the  two  volumes,  which  in  the  transhition  before  us  are  united 
into  one. 

As  oar  views  of  any  work  are  afifected  by  our  knowledge  of  its 
author,  and  as  but  little  is  generally  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Dr.  Neander,  we  have  deemed  this  a  fitting  occasion  to 
lay  before  the  reader  some  particulars  relating  to  the  most  inter- 
esting period  of  his  life,  which  have  accidentally  been  brought  to 
light  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

In  the  years  1803  and  1904,  there  were  living  at  Berlin  several 
young  men  of  high  aims  and  of  some  poetical  talent,  extensively 
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kiiowa  at  a  later  period  of  life  as  elegant  prose  writers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  good  custom  then  very  prevalent,  formed  themselves 
into  a  club,  for  purposes  of  literary  improvement.  They  were 
Vamhagen  von  Ense, .  Chamisso,  Neumann,  Hitzig,  Theremin, 
and  a  few  others,  to  whom  Klaproth  and  Neander  were  subse- 
quently added.  They  published  at  that  time  a  Musenahnanaeh^ 
familiarly  called  by  them  "  The  Green  Book,"  from  its  color,  which 
attracted  some  attention,  and  was  variously  reviewed  by  the  dif- 
ferent and  dissentient  schools  of  critics.  It  was  condemned  by 
Merkel,  but  commended  by  Schlegel.  At  first,  the  business  of 
the  day  with  each  being  ended,  they  went  and  passed  a  half,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  of  a  starry  night  with  Chamisso,  who  stood 
as  sentinel  at  the  Brandenburg  or  Potsdam  gate,  discussing  po- 
etical subjects,  and  laying  out  plans  for  study.  AHerwards,  when 
they  had  their  "  Poeticaf  Tea  of  the  Green  Book''  at  the  house 
of  Hitzig,  Theremin,  or  of  others  who  could  furnish  the  accom* 
modation,  their  love  of  the  poetical  hours,  when  all  was  silent 
and  the  stars  were  inviting  to  thought,  led  them  to  hold  their 
meetings  from  midnight  to  day-light  In  1804,  a  separation  be- 
came necessary.  Hitzig,  who  had  finished  his  course  of  legal 
study,  was  to  go  to  Warsaw,  in  a  civil  office  as  "  assessor."  He 
is  chiefly  known  as  Qrirrdnal'DireUor,  in  Berlin.  Theremin  was 
to  go  to  Geneva  to  complete  his  theological  studies.  He  after- 
wards became  celebrated,  as  an  evangehcal  court  preacher  at 
Berlin,  and  continued  to  attract  large  audiences  till  his  death, 
which  recently  occurred.  Varnhagen  von  Ense  went  to  Ham- 
barg  to  prepare  for  the  university,  where  Neumann,  a  few  months 
later,  joined  him.  Chamisso,  as  lieutenant  in  the  army,  was  soon 
removed  from  Berlin  to  Hamein  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  where  he  remained  till  aAer  the  battle  of 
Jena.  Klaproth  did  not  go  on  his  journey  to  China  till  the  next 
year.  Before  the  circle  was  broken  up,  a  permanent  bond  of 
union  was  efiected  by  the  formation  of  a  society,  called  to  rov 
noXw  aargop,  the  North  being  symbolical  of  intelligence.  A  live- 
ly and  enthusiastic  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the 
members  of  this  society  after  their  separation,  and  to  this  we  are 
indebted  for  our  information  concerning  Neander.^ 

It  was  while  Vamhagen  vou  Ense  and  Neumann  were  prose- 
outing  their  studies  at  the  "  Johanneum"  at  Hamburg,  of  which 
the  celebrated  Gurlitt  was  then  the  rector,  and  where  Kraft  now 

^  Leben  and  Briefe  von  Adelbert  Chamisso,  herauegegeben  durch  J.  £.  Hit- 
atg,  Leipsio,  1839. 
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is,  thftt  they  made  the  acqaftintance  of  Neander,  then  bat  seven* 
teen  years  of  age.  The  facts  brought  to  hght  in  respect  to  his 
parsuits  and  character  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  which  throw 
light  on  Neander^s  character  as  a  historian,  are  as  instmctive  as 
they  are  interesting.  Neamann,  in  a  letter  to  Charnisso,  dated 
Bunbarg,  Feb.  11,  1806,  says : 

"  We  [L  e.  himself  and  Vamhagen  yon  Ense]  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  an  excellent  young  man  among  our  fellow  stn* 
dents,  who  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  being  received  into  the 
society  of  the  North  Star.  Plato  is  his  idol,  and  his  perpetual 
watch-word.  He  pores  over  that  author  night  and  day;  and 
there  are  piobably  few  who  receive  him  so  completely  into  the 
▼ery  sanctuary  of  the  soul.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  all  this 
has  been  accomplished  'without  any  influence  from  abroad.  It 
proceeds  simply  from  his  own  reflection,  and  his  pure  and  innate 
loveof  sttidy.  Without  making  himself  particulariy  acquainted 
with  the  Romantic  school  of  poetry,  he  has,  from  the  impulse 
given  by  Plato,  worked  out' the  results  in  his  own  mind.  He  has 
learned  to  look  with  indifference  upon  the  outward  world." 

This  first  gleam  of  light  cast  upon  Neander's  early  history,  re- 
veals important  mysteries.  It  shows  us,  in  part,  the  laboratory, 
where  those  processes  commenced  which  are  now  of  such  potent 
efficacy  in  the  Christian  world.  We  here  learn  from  a  few  hints, 
what  we  shall  learn  more  fully  from  Neander's  own  letters,  that 
he  was  as  original,  as  singular,  as  susceptible  of  deep  and  intense 
emotion,  and  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  was  John 
Foster.  Unescpected  as  it  may  be  to  some  of  our  readers,  we 
cannot  help  alluding  to  the  paiullel  which  has  forced  itself  upon 
Its  while  reading  this  correspondence.  Neander  is  no  less  pro- 
fimnd  and  independent  than  was  Foster,  while  he  is  more  com- 
prehensive, and  incomparably  more  learned.  Introspection  was 
equally  the  peculiar  habit  of  each,  and  with  each  the  secret  of  hid 
great  power.  We  seem  to  be  introduced  by  them  into  the  cham- 
bers of  an  immense  subterranean  cavern,  where  some  of  nature's 
greatest  mysteries  stand  revealed.  Both  are  distinguished  by 
magnificence  of  thought,  and  reach  of  imagination;  but  these 
qualities  are  combined  in  different  proportions,  and  directed  to  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  thought  of  the  one  is  both  massive  and  reg- 
afaur,  and  moves  hke  the  heavy  wheel  by  which  the  solid  bars  of 
iron  are  cut  in  our  machine-shops.  That  of  the  other  is  more 
elastic  and  has  more  of  the  irregularities  and  free  movements  of 
genina.    The  imagination  of  the  one  is  like  the  broad  flapping 
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wing  of  the  albatross,  heavily  soaring  high  and  far ;  that  of  the 
other  is  like  the  pinion  of  a  more  aerial  bird,  decked  with  a  brii* 
liant  plumage,  and  having  a  motion  infinitely  more  rapid  and  va- 
ried. Neander's  imagination  is  more  historical,  oonstractive  and 
arcbitectonical ;  Foster's  is  more  creative,  free  and  salient  la 
the  former,  a  philosophical  intellect  prevails  over  and  suppresses 
the  fancy  and  regulates  the  imagination ;  in  the  latter,  an  intel- 
lectual imagination  allows  the  play  of  the  fancy,  and  moves  with 
ease  and  freedom.  Religion  is  with  each  the  central  object  of 
regard,  around  which  all  other  things  revolve.  The  religion  of 
each  is  his  own,  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  too  deep  to 
be  afiected  by  the  tastes  and  fashions  of  the  times.  Neither 
feels  obliged,  or  inclined  to  .pay  much  regard  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  church  as  such,  and  consequently,  ^agreement  or  disagree* 
ment  with  it,  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifierence;  while  both 
have  an  interest  in  evangelical  religion  more  pure  and  unfeigned 
than  that  of  most  of  the  zealots  who  denounce  them.  Both  of 
these  great  men,  we  regret  to  say,  have,  in  consequence  of  in* 
dulging  too  freely  in  speculation  on  certain  topics  of  the  Christian 
system,  fallen  into  what  we  must  regard  as  errors.  Still,  they 
are  preeminently  teachers  of  the  present  genemtion  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  vital  Christianity ;  the  one  speaking  from  the  professoc^B 
chair,  the  other  writing  from  the  author  s  solitude ;  the  one  read 
and  studied  by  the  educated  clergy  of  the  age,  the  other,  the  fa- 
vorite popular  writer  with  the  virtuous,  the  intelligent,  and  the 
refined  both  in  England  and  in  America.  In  respect  to  Foster, 
the  public  have  the  means  of  information  before  them.  In  re- 
spect to  Neander,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  proceed  to  justify  the  ob- 
servation now  made. 

The  three  young  men  were  now  (February,  1806)  nearly  ready 
to  enter  the  university.  Neander,  at  first,  seemed  inclined  to  ea- 
ter at  Gottingen,  as  it  might  be  supposed  he  would,  that  being 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Vamhagen  and  Neumann  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Halle.  Chamisso,  whose  literary  tastes  were  very  de- 
cided, was  desirous  of  leaving  the  military  service,  an<{  joining 
his  friends.  At  length,  Neander  promised  not  to  separate  from 
his  companions,  and  the  plan  was  formed,  for  the  three  to  go  in 
company  to  Halle,  and  to  take  Hamehi  where  Chamisso  was 
stationed,  on  the  way,  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
the  army  and  accompany  them.  The  heart  of  each  seems  to 
have  been  fully  set  upon  this  scheme ;  and  they  afterwards  look- 
ed upon  Halle  as  their  common  home.    Their  anticipated  union 
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(which,  Hudeed,  was  merely  anticipated,  bnt  never  realised,)  in 
this  place,  in  which  they  could  indulge  their  warm  hearts  in  the 
delighiB  of  friendship,  and  their  enthusiasm,  in  study  and  mutual 
improvement,  oontinued  to  be  the  subject  of  their  most  ardent  de- 
sites,  and  was  to  their  youthful  imagination  a  state  of  paradise 
where  every  wish  would  be  gmtified.  Chamisso,  in  a  letter  to 
Vsmhagen,  dated  Feb.  17,  1806,  says :  '*  Union  at  the  university 
at  Halle, — that  is  the  question !  It  is  my  most  ardent  wish, 
bot"— .  And  again  Feb.  26:  "  Yes,  broUiers,  I  will  do  my  at- 
nost,  and  what  that  is,  we  will  see  when  we  are  together.  To 
bebng  to  each  other,  you  to  me,  and  I  to  you,  that  is  my  desire. 
Yes,  brothers,  let  us  all  keep  this  in  mind,  and  do  our  best  to  bring 
it  about  I  will  use  your  own  expressions, '  You  must,  muU  do 
il,  as  certainly  as  you  are  my  friends,'— you  must,  as  you  do  not 
90  by  way  of  Berlin,  come  this  way  and  visit  your  brother  in  the 

wilderness. The  account  you  give  me  of  Neander,  afibrds  me 

great  pleasure ;  and  I  send  him  a  most  sincere  and  hearty  saluta- 
tion. But  he  mnst  not  go  to  Gottingen.  Tell  him  sa  I  know 
how  things  go  there." 

The  earliest  letter  from  Neander  to  Chamisso,  was  written  from 
Hambuig,  March,  I8O61  In  this  he  says :  "  I  thank  you  that  you 
have  anticipated  me  in  declaring  fraternity  with  me. — I  found  no 
ooe  of  similar  tastes,  with  whon^  I  could  form  an  intimacy;  and 
being  of  a  timid  nature,  I  was  disinclined  to  seek  for  one;  bat 
that  law  of  nature,  by  whidi  kindred  souls  are  brought  together, 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  my  excellent  friends,  Vamhagen  von 
£nse  and  Neumann,  who  made  me  a  member  of  the  society.  I 
can  truly  say,  that  from  that  time  many  things  became  dear  and 
intelligible  to  me,  which  before  were  obscure,  and  seen,  as  it  were, 
in  the  distance.  I  now  understood  myself  better.  No  one  really 
comes  to  feel  what  he  is  blindly  in  pursuit  of,  till  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with  others  who  are  like  himself.  Outward  circum- 
stances, which,  however,  can  affect  only  what  is  outward,  threat- 
en, indeed,  to  separate  us,  now  that  we  have  become  acquainted. 
Let  them  have  their  sway  over  outward  events,  and  over  men  of 
slavish  sense,  who  are  as  external  as  the  events  themselves,  but 
the  free  inmiortal  spirit  is  like  its  divine  author,  who  by  the  silent 
kws  of  nature,  calmly  exercises  supremacy,  unconcerned  about 
fisLvor  or  opposition  from  without-^^Union  and  brotherhood  are 
accepted  from  you,  and  proposed,  in  turn,  to  you  by 

August  Wiihelm  [NeanderJ, 

to  toi  nihnf  aatdw" 
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We  btve  giren  but  a  part  of  this  first  letter,  wtittaii  tliroogbMt 
m  a  Platonic  spiht»  and  that  part,  on  account  of  its  abstract  char- 
aoteri  has  been  given  in  a  free  tmnslation.  By  some  unknown 
cause,  Meander  was  prevented  from  going  with  the  others  and 
visiting  ChamiSBo  at  Hameln.  They  went  directly  to  Hameln, 
and  spent  the  night  with  him  on  guard,  and  by  moon-hght,  pass- 
ing back  and  forth  along  the  walls  of  the  city  near  one  of  its  gates, 
these  three  ardent  young  men  deliberated  upon  their  plans  of  lifei 
and  course  of  study.  To  Cbamisso  it  was  an  important  main. 
After  weighing  all  the  considerations  for  and  against  abandoning 
his  military  prospects  and  devoting  himself  to  Ktemry  pursuits^ 
and  warming  into  enthusiasm,  as  the  project  of  living  with  his 
friends  at  Halle  became  the  distinct  topic  of  oonvenation,  he  fell 
upon  the  necks  of  Yamfaagen  and  Neumann  and  solemnly  pro* 
mised  to  join  them,  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  his  dismission. 
Afterwards^  May  8,  he  says,  in  a  letter  U^  Neumann :  "  I  have  al- 
ready, opH^  adBkq^iy  sent  a  large  package  to  Halle,  addressed  to 
brethren  K  A.  Vamhageui  W.  Neumann,  and  A.  W.  Neander, 
students  in  Halle."  In  July,  he  writes  to  Vamhegen  at  the  close 
of  his  letter :  <*  Farewell,  friend  of  my  heart.  Embmce  Neumaan 
cordially  in  my  name,  and  go  to  Neander,  tell  him  how  I  love  him. 
Let  us  not  only  be  associated,  but  united  in  one."  To  the 
same  he  writes  July  23 :  "I  hope  soon  to  write  to  Neander  and 
Baumer  [Karl,  now  professor  in  Erlangen] ;  salute  both  for  me. 
Baumer's  beginning  is  splendid.  H9  must  not  go  to  Borne  with^^ 
out  first  promising  to  remember  us.-— ^--'Neumann,  Neander,  Baa'* 
mer,  Schleiermacker,  Blanc  and  Theremin's  brother,  greet  them 
ail.     XmQ8f€y  tmar 

But  we  must  recur  to  Neandei's  intellectual  and  religious  hia* 
kMry.  His  next  letter  without  date,-^for  he  appears  to  have  been, 
at  that  period,  as  indifierent  in  respect  to  time  as  he  was  in  re- 
spect to  space,>i^but  probably  written  just  before  his  journey  to 
Halle,  shows  very  clearly  that  his  mind  was  approaching  to  a 
transition  state  from  Platonism  to  Christianity.  Of  his  former 
Jewish  education,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  had  continued 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  there  is  here  no  trace. 

**  Dear  friends,  all  of  yon  together,"  he  now  writes,  **  it  is  a  good 
omen  for  our  society,  that  each  of  us  felt  an  electric  excitement 
in  favor  of  it,  before  he  was  aware  of  a  similar  impulse  in  the 
others.  My  letter  of  Wednesday  will  explain  my  meaning. 
Even  such  accidental  circumstances,  [as  his  acquaintance  with 
Yamhagen  and  Neumann  ?]  although  they  are  not  accidents  in 
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reality,  bat  the  neceaaary  reaulta  of  our  aimilar  intellectual  ten- 
dencies, only  serve  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  the  all-controlling 
enipf^.  May  our  society,  by  contributing  to  our  higher  improve- 
meat,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  forms  under  which  motherly  nature 
[The  %i^i^  of  Plato  ?]  ap(>ears.  In  the  ever  during  music  of  agea, 
may  it  not  leave  behind  expiring  sounds.  '  Pray  and  labor,'-^et 
that  be  the  baas  note ;  ot  rather  praying  merely.  For  what  elae 
ahonld  a  human,  or  even  a  superhuman  do  than  pray  ?  What* 
ever  he  does  b  nothing  but  a  prayer,  directed  to  the  all-controlling 
divinity.  Tlie  result  of  effiirt  is  but  the  giving  or  the  withholding 
of  what  was  supplicated.  This  order  of  things  is  common  both  to 
the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated  in  religion.  All  persons,  either 
ooDsciousIy  or  unconsciously,  pray ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  pious  man 
Qoly  can  be  heard ;  for  he  does  not  pray  for  this  or  that  particular 
thing.  He  rather  inquires  than  praya.  The  result,  whatever  il 
be,  is  the  answer,  declaring  that  this  or  that  particular  occurrence 
ought  to  take  place, — that  such  is  the  divine  will  In  this  way, 
I  the  answer  is  always  favorable ;  for  the  good  man  desires  nothing 

I  else.    He  will  always  fall  in  with  the  notes  of  the  ipdyxti,  and 

I  never  wish  to  introduce  his  own.    Thus, true  freedom  is  the  pro* 

I  doct  of  necessity,  and  identical  with  it    Monday,  perhaps  I  shall 

be  with  you.     Should  I  come,  I  hope  to  find  you  all  there.     Sat* 
I         niday,  I  expect  to  receive  letters  from  you  all.    Do  and  sufier 
what  you  may;  I  cannot  merely  ut&eA  you  anything ;  but  one  thing 
lean  do,  I  can  vfiil,  and  I  can  strive  to  be  one  with  you." 

What  serioosness,  what  philosophical  earnestness  does  this  let* 
ter  betmy,  of  an  unaided  youth,  seventeen  years  of  age,  strug- 
gling out  of  Judaism  through  Platonism  into  the  fulness  of  Chris- 
tian truth !  A  mind  so  honest  in  its  inquiries,  and  so  intense  in 
its  action,  could  not  long  remain  in  darkness,  nor  fail  of  exerting 
great  influence,  if  once  truly  enlightened  from  above. 

The  next  letter,  bearing  no  date,  but  evidently  written  not  long 
ifter,  shows  some  progress  in  his  knowledge  of  religion.  He 
was  still  living  in  an  inward  world  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
tritest  subjects  were  connected  in  his  mind,  with  the  theory  of 
I  the  universe  and  with  God.  He  was  now  struggling,  like  a  young 
I  Hercules,  with  "  the  monster^'  of  rationalism,  and,  in  his  odd 
Flatooic  phraseology  about  *'  cold"  and  "  heat,"  he  states  the  true 
principle  of  piety  far  more  philosophically  and  comprehensively 
than  those  do  who  passively  inherit  their  faith,  or  learn  it  from 
the  catechism. 
"  My  hearty  thanks,"  he  begins,  "  for  your  kind  letter.    I  have 
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•ften  replied  to  it  in  thought,  and  it  was  only  necwiaiy  for  me  to 
give  an  outward  form  to  the  reply  in  order  to  send  it  to  you. 
But  precisely  when  one  is  most  in  harmony  with  himself,  is  he 
least  inclined  to  disclose  himself  to  others.  It  is  that  happy  and 
glorious  state,  where  thought,  feeiiog,  intuition  and  everything 
about  us,  is  one.  How  difficult  must  it  b^  for  such  a  person  to 
unfold  successfully,  part  by  part,  that  which  is  simultaneous  and 
which  exists  only  as  a  whole.-*To  apprehend  the  mind  of  the 
Deity  fiom  the  successive  and  partial  manifestations  made  in  his 
works,  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulty  as  the  attempt  to 
leoogniae  a  friend,  in  his  whole  nature,  from  his  letters.  In  the 
magnificent  epistle  of  nature,  we  cannot  understand  the  spirit 
which  produced  it,  except  we  have  the  key  to  it  within  ourselves, 
•*^xcept,  from  within,  we  recognize  the  Deity,  having  oar  life  in 
him,  aud  our  oommonion  with  him,  so  that  what  comes  to  oft 
finom  without  shall  be  a  mere  sign  ^hts  character. 

With  me  the  outward  and  the  inward  are  still  in  conflict 
There  are  three  grades  of  what  is  called  coldnew.  First,  the 
lowest  grade,  where  everything  is  decidedly  cold,  that  is,  either 
bald  sensuality,  or  mere  intellect  without  feeling.  The  second 
is  that  in  which  there  is  some  inward  warmth,  but  not  enough  to 
penetrate  through  the  outward  coatings  in  which  it  is  enckised,*-^ 
the  state  in  which  tlie  inward  and  the  outward  are  not  in  hannony. 
In  the  former  case  the  da^ivaut  is  internal ;  in  the  latter,  it  ie 
external  The  third  grade  is  that  in  which  there  is  neither  ex- 
cessive cold  nor  excessive  heat,  but  in  which  heat  and  cold  are 
suitably  combined,  so  as  to  produce  a  coldness  which  is  the  re* 
suit  of  j^aVo^.  Of  these  three  the  multitude  know  only  the  two 
extremes.  Those  in  whom  the  two  extremes  properly  meet  and 
harmonize,  call  the  one  extreme  a  freezing  cold,  and  the  other 
excessive  heat  or  fanaticism.  These  have  that  union  of  maturity 
with  childlike  simplicity,  which  constitutes  the  d^nocoNn^  t^  &wp^ 
or  moral  perfection.  To  whichever  of  the  above-mentioned 
grades  we  belong,  we  should  aim,  each  ftom  bis  own  position,  skt 
this  perfection.  I  will  aim  at  it  from  mine,  which  is  the  second 
above  described  I  am  not  striving  for  that  blind  and  senselene 
harmony  in  which  the  outward  and  the  inward  are  taHter  quakier 
kneaded  together,  that  common  factitious  unity  or  negative  har^ 
mony,  by  virtue  of  which  one  stands  midway  between  different 
parties,  seeking  the  friendship  of  all  The  character  must  be 
developed  from  within,  and  not  built  up  from  without'* 

The  fourth  letter,  written  belbre  their  arrival  in  Halle,  and 
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ppobably  ia  April  1806,  exfcibits  Neaadar  as  trianiphant  orer  tha 
daobts  and  diffiealtiaa  whtch  had  perplexed  hie  mind,  and  a«  a  Aeah 
ooBTert,  decided  and  clear  in  bis  faith,  and  faWj  resolved  on  a 
life  of  active  piety.  Here  we  perceive  the  first  aspirations  of  this 
Femarkable  youth,  twwaids  that  standard  which  he  has,  at  length, 
altaiaed.  The  inward  triumph  over  latioaalism  was  now  eom- 
plete.  Now  he  was  ready  to  devote  his  life  to  theology,  having 
&eovered  its  central  point,  which  gave  to  it  a  unity  and  eonsis- 
teocy,  and  in  view  of  which  he  could  best  understand  his  own 
moiai  history.  By  devoting  his  life  to  these  studies,  he  helieved 
he  could  most  successfully  develop  lus  own  powers,  and  most 
effectually  promote  that  religious  rdform  which  had  become  the 
object  of  his  strongest  desira 

''Dear  friend,"  he  now  writes  to  Chamisso,  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  visit  on  his  way  to  Halle,  **  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
WIS  not  permitted  to  see  you  in  Hameln.  Halle  will  be  oof 
place  of  meeting.  There  we  shall  all  meet,  secluded,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  outward  influences  of  the  vxirldly  world  (as, 
alas !  it  everywhere  is),  and  enjoy  the  spiritual  peace  of  a  eieUat 
Dei,  whose  fbondation  stone  is,  and  always  must  be,  love.  The 
more  I  become  acquainted  with  myself,  the  more  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  the  world ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those  who  are  not  my 
particular  friends  must  be  dissatisfied  with  me.  Their  presence 
makes  me  dumb.  I  cannot  swear  allegiance  to  mere  human 
leasoo,  which  departs  more  and  more  widely  from  the  one  centre 
of  all  that  is  holy  and  divine,  and  from  the  sacred,  and  to  them 
unknown,  pleasures  of  the  city  of  God,^»I  cannot  follow  that 
lesson,  so  called,  which,  with  cold  and  perverted  morel  feelings, 
creates  idols  [t.  e.  invents  new  systems]  of  its  own.  Yes,  against 
soeh  a  system,  against  everything  which  it  holds  sacred,  its  gods 
and  its  temple,  let  there  be  eternal  war !  Let  each  one  fight 
with  the  weapons  which  God  has  given  him,  till  the  monster  is 
slain.  O  that  there  were  union  and  cooperation  among  those 
who  contend  for  the  true  God  and  the  true  church !  It  is  sad 
lad  heart-sickening,  to  see  them  separate  on  account  of  mere 
finrms,  overlooking  the  fundamental  truths  in  which  they  agree. 
Bat  let  us  trust  in  God,  whom  we  desire  to  serve,  and  let  no 
sacrifice  be  to  us  a  aacrifice.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  study 
theology.  May  God  give  me  strength,  as  I  desire  and  shaH 
endeavor  to  do,  to  apprehend  and  proclaim  to  erring  men  the  only 
true  God  in  a  spiritual  way,  which  the  unassisted  intellect  can 
never  comprehend.     Holy  Saviour,  thou  alone  canst  reconcile  us 
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with  the  angodly  race,  for  which,  contmry  to  their  desert,  thoa 
didst  bum  with  love,— didst  live,  and  saffer,  and  die.  Hiou 
didst  love  the  profane ;  and  we  can  only  hate  and  despise  them  f 

The  letter  which  follows  was  written  sometime  darings  his  six 
months'  residence  at  Halle ;  we  do  not  know  when,  except  that 
it  could  not  have  been  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of 
that  period.  In  it  there  is  evidence  that  the  whole  realm  of  a 
spiritual  Christianity  was  rising  with  more  and  more  magnifi- 
cence before  his  vision.  We  are  here  not  to  look  for  a  nicely 
adjusted  doctrinal  system,  which  he  had  not  yet  attempted  to 
work  out  in  detail,  and  respecting  which  he  now  manifests  no 
particular  concern ;  but  we  are  to  look  for  those  general  concep* 
tions  of  Christianity  to  which  a  sanctified  heart  and  a  newly 
awakened  imagination  were  leading  the  recent  convert  This  is 
the  feature  in  which  Neander's  mind  bears  the  most  striking 
resemblance  to  Foster^s.  He  is  giving  pictures— panoramic 
views  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  he  now,  with  a  clearer  vision,  be- 
holds it 

"  My  dearest  friend,"  he  says,  "  I  was  prevented  by  a  theologi- 
dil  dissertation  which  I  had  on  hand,  from  answering  your  letter 
as  early  as  1  desired.  That  you  do  injustice  to  your  own  virtue, 
only  renders  you  the  dearer  to  me.  We  all,  while  passing 
through  confiicts  and  striving  afler  inward  peace,  find  occasion  to 
reproach  ourselves.  But  you  must  allow  that  you  over  estimate 
me  by  placing  me  above  yourself  Christian  friendship  does  not 
make  one  blind  to  the  faults  of  a  friend.  Even  joined  with 
virtue,  the  germinating  evil  of  an  unsubdued  imperfect  nature  is 
not  overlooked  by  it,  though  the  good  which  is  mixed  with  the 
evil  is  equally  recognized  as  a  ray  of  the  divine  goodness.^— So 
long  as  there  is  evil  in  us,  (and  how  much  is  there  in  me !)  we 
ourselves  are  evil ;  there  is  still  a  conflict  remaining, — ^the  for- 
bidden fruit  still  allures  us. 

There  are  earthquakes  in  the  spiritual,  no  less  than  in  the 
natural  world.  The  vitiated  mind  is  always,  as  it  were,  in  an 
earthquake.  In  such  an  individual,  nature  is  never  in  a  state  of 
repose ;  conscience  will  avenge  itself  on  him.  At  one  time  his 
nature  spits  out  its  fire  through  the  crater  of  the  passions,  and 
scathes  everything  with  its  livid  'streams.  At  another  his  whole 
soul  is  buried  under  the  lava  of  indolence,  so  that,  for  a  long 
period,  the  splendid  fabric  of  former  exertions  or  of  natural  genius 
lies  under  ashes,  till  it  shall  be  uncovered  with  the  spade  and  the 
mattock  of  reason. 
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"  la  the  Bible,  my  friend,  we  read  of  demons ;  and  what  are 
we,  sin  faL  bein^,  but  persons  demoniacally  possessed  ?  Demons 
ire  symbob  of  the  corrupt  nature  within  us,  which  makes  us 
mge  and  foam,  and  fall  prostrate,  and  run  into  the  water,  and  into 
the  fire.  Is  it  in  the  body  only,  that  we  find  palsies  and  coo- 
▼nlsions?  And  are  there  not  demons  which  in  the  Scripture 
language  make  us  deaf  and  dumb  ?  And  what  does  the  Saviour 
effect?  He  speaks  to  the  demons  and  they  flee.  Yes,  so  it  is ; 
the  Saviour  found  in  us  the  abode  of  demons.  That  was  the 
first  step  towards  our  recovery.  The  untaught  mind,  that  cannot 
nnderstand  itself,  looks  abroad  to  find  Satan.  We  must  find  him 
within  ourselves,  if  we  would  learn  his  impotency.  So  soon  as 
the  demons  recognize  the  presence  of  Christ,  their  power  is 
gone ;  for  then  they  must  come  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves, 
and  flee  into  the  dry  and  desert  places  of  the  stupid  and  sottish* 
where  there  are  no  refreshing  waters.  For,  like  a  mad  dog,  they 
dread  these  waters. 

Why  do  you  not  attempt  to  represent  in  genuine  poetry  the 
divine  life  of  Christ,  in  its  deep  symbolical  import,  as  you  find  it 
to  correspond  to  what  passes  within  your  own  breast!  Single 
scenes  in  his  life  embrace  the  entire  spirit  of  recent  times.  The 
healing  of  demoniacs,  the  rage  of  the  demons  is  a  poetical  repre- 
sentation of  the  religious  features,  which  appear  in  the  moral 
struggle  of  the  present  age.  Such  a  theme,  one  worthy  of  your 
character,  I  should  like  to  see  treated  by  you.  I  speak  as  it 
appeara  to  me,  from  a  religious  point  of  view ;  as  an  uninitiated 
person,  I  cannot  tell  how  it  would  appear  from  a  poetical  point  of 
view,  whether  or  not  it  would  correspond  with  the  requisites  of 
the  divine  art 

In  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  Satan  himself  is  a  servant  of  God. 
He  is  to  try  the  righteous,  acting  sometimes  upon  the  body,  some- 
times n|M>n  the  mind,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more  glorify  the 
grace  of  God.  The  good,  who  tfl-e  in  a  state  of  union  with  God, 
laugh  at  him.  To  them  he  is  as  nothing.  He  exists  only  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  Through  weeping, 
they  are  to  learn  to  laugh.  The  story  of  the  two  old  philosophers, 
the  one  of  whom  laughed  at  everything,  while  the  other  wept  at 
everything,  represents  the  two  poles  of  the  ancient  world — com- 
edy and  tragedy,  Aristophanes  and  Aeschylus. With  nations 

as  with  individuals  the  sportiveness  of  youth,  the  result  of  a 
bnoyant  nature,  passes  away  with  youth  itself.    But  antiquity 
was  to  weep  also,  in  order  that  He  might  come,  who  was  to  dry 
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all  tearoi  and  restore  men  to  an  enduring  serenity  and  a  holy 
cheerfulness,  delivering  them  alike  from  a  mirth  that  is  volatile 
And  a  seriousness  thatfis  gloomy,  thus  uniting  and  correcting  both 
.extremes.-*-— In.  the  ancient  world  appeared,  at  first,  fate  as  that 
in  which  all  things  are  swallowed  up  and  lost,  represented  poeti- 
cally in  the  mythical  world,  and  socially  in  the  State,  where  every 
individual  was  meiged  in  the  mass.    Next,  individuality  began 
to  appe^;.  a  dissolution  and  conflict  ensued,  the  individual 
«iieige|ically  opposing  himself  to  the  all-subdoiag  fatow     The 
iion-hearted  Stoic  came  forth,  with  the  motto  given  by  Lncaa: 
▼ictrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  CatonL    At  last  comes  the 
reconciliation  of  the  individual  with  the  universal  in  Christ,  in 
which  the  individual,  as  such,  has  a  personal  immortality  secured 
to  him,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  fraternized  with  the  mass.    I 
have  now  given  you  the  pitch  and  prelude.     You  may  go  on  with 
the  tune,  if  they  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  your  soul,  and  thus 
let  us  echo  and  reecho  to  each  other  notes  which  shall  make  a 
pleasing  and  perpetual  symphony." 

As  these.letters  of  Neander  are  flirown  into  an  appendix  to  the 
&st  volume  of  Chamisso's  life,  and  no  letters  of  the>  latter  to  the 
former  are  found  in  the  collection — they  were  probably  not  pre- 
served by  Neander — ^we  are  deprived  of  ope  important  source  of 
information.      A  few  things,  however,  may  be  gathered  from 
Chamisso's  letters  to  his  other  friends.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Neander's  condition  was  but  little  above  that  of  indigence. 
In  a  letter  to  Varnhagen,  dated,  Hameln,  Sept.?,  1806^  Chamisso 
says:   "Apropos  of  the  letter  from   France,  how  our  accounts 
stand  with  Neander,  I  do  not  know.     I  desire  by  no  means  to  be 
too  exact  with  the  saint     If  you  think  it  best,  pay  the  postage 
for  him."     This  remark  was  evidently  dictated  by  a  delicate  re- 
gard to  Neander's  pecuniary  circumstances.    In  the  same  letter, 
he  says :   "  I  cannot,  at  present,  prosecute  my  Greek  studies. 
With  the  aid  of  a  translation*!  have  read  the  Enchiridion  of 
£pictetus,  respecting  which  I  shaU,  perhaps,  write  to  Neander. 
His  letters  to  me  are  admirable.*'     In  a  letter  to  Neumann,  he 
says :  "  The  letters  of  this  original  genius,  as  I  can  comprehend 
him,  are  first  rate."    About  the  same  time  he  writes  to  Varnhar 
gen :  "  From  Neander  I  have  received  a.  letter  [probably  that,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  given  just  above],  such  as  he  alone 
could  write.     It  must  have  been  written  about  the  fourteenth  [of 
October,  1806].— he  never  thinks  to  give  the  date."     This  negli- 
gence was  probably  connected  with  a  mental  peculiarity  which 
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has  aooompanied  him  through  life.  His  cnstom  is  not  to  take 
notes  whea  he  reads  for  historical  parposes,  bat  simply  to  write, 
on  the  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  folio  which 
he  is  consnlting,  the  number  of  the  page,  trusting  to  his  memory 
for  the  rest  So  when  he  lectures,  he  has  no  notes  before  lum, 
except  a  small  slip  of  paper,  containing  dates  and  references. 
Prodigious  as  his  memory  is  known  to  be  in  other  respects,  it- 
seems  not  to  be  favorable  to  the  recollection  of  numbers. 

Within  three  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  Prussian  army 
hy  Napoleon  at  Jena,  that  is,  on  the  17th  of  October,  Bernadotte 
ctptared  Halle,  and  on  the  20th  the  university  was  suspended  by 
N«]ioleon  and  the  students  ordered  to  disperse.  Chamisso  writes 
to  Mf&  Fanny  Hertz,  of  Hamburg,  Nov.  5 :  "  1  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  Neumann  at  Gottingen,  whither  he  and  Neander 
have  fled.     The  University  of  Halle,  which  was  to  be  my  second 

home,  has  ceased  to  exist After  a  wearisome  journey  on  foot» 

doriog  which  Neander  was  taken  ill,  forsaken  by  all  and  destitute, 
they  reached  Gottingen,  where  a  certain  Dr.  Gesenius,  of  that 
plaoe,  was  a  guardian  angel  to  them."  Gesenius,  once  relating  to 
the  writer  the  incident  here  mentioned,  said  that  he  was  return- 
ing to  Gottingen  from  Nordhausen,  his  native  place,  which  was 
then  in  flames,  the  French  having  set  fire  to  it  The  soldiers  of 
the  broken  Prussian  army  were  returning  to  their  homes.  In  the 
general  oonfusion,  Gesenius  saw  two  youths,  on  their  way  from 
flftUe  to  Gottingen,  one  of  them  unable  to  walk  any  further,  and 
penniless^  He  procured  a  carriage  for  the  imknown  young  stu- 
dent and  conveyed  him  to  Gottingefi.  It  was  Neander ;  and  this 
circamstance  led  to  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  life.  Gesenius 
himself,  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  was  just  beginning,  at  Got- 
tingen, his  career  as  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  Neander  was  one  of 
his  fifst  pupils  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Though  Neander  became  attached  to  Gesenius  and  Planck  and 
other  teachers  in  the  univeraity,  as  men  and  as  scholars,  he  re- 
fased  to  acknowledge  them  as  religious  guides.  At  no  period  of 
his  life,  do  we  £nd  him  more  thrown  back  upon  his  own  convic- 
tions, or  mofe  dissatisfied  with  the  theological  influences  with 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Indeed  he  could  scarcely  eddure  to 
Hve  in  so  cold  a  religious  atmosphere  as  that  which  then  prevail- 
ed at  Gottingen.  In  his  last  letter  to  Chamisso,  written  in  1606, 
we  find  him  saying:  "  At  first  it  was  painful  to  me  to  be  thrown 

into  this  place  of  icy  coldness  for  the  heart But  now  I  find  il 

was  welU  and  thank  God  for  it    In  no  other  way,  could  I  have 
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made  snch  progress.  From  every  human  mediator,  and  even 
every  agreeable  association  must  one  be  torn  away,  in  order  that 

he  may  place  his  sole  reliance  on  the  only  Mediator. What 

are  the  words  of  a  teacher?  If  he. has  the  trnth,  he  has  taken  it 
fiom  that  source  where  I  can  find  it  also. — I  cannot  see  the  light 
except  with  my  own  eyes,  and  through  the  light.  It  beams  upon 
me  just  in  the  way  in  which  my  eye  is  fitted  to  receive  it.  Bat 
if  they  [his  teachers]  are  seeking  after  anything  else  than  the  only 
true  God,  whether  it  be  nature,  or  the  universe,  or  humanity,  or 
art,  or  Satan — ^whatever  it  be,  if  it  be  not  offered  to  him  and  sanc- 
tified by  him,  the  voice  of  all  nature,  and  charity  itself  will  pro- 
nounce it  a  lie."  He  had  before  drawn  a  true  picture  of  himself, 
when  he  said,  in  the  same  letter:  ^  The  yt^&ni  ffeavrov,  the  aim 
and  the  substance  of  all  theology,  has  been  the  goal  and  the 
guiding  star  of  all  my  studies.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  sink 
lower  and  lower  into  the  depths  of  the  soul  to  find  there  the  light 
of  the  true  God,  who  illumines  and  gives  warmth  to  all." 

Judging  from  these  early  letters  of  Neander,  the  only  specimens 
of  his  private  correspondence,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
come  before  the  public,  we  cannot  doubt  that  should  as  fall  a 
fieoord  of  the  heart  and  inner  life  of  Neander,  in  the  form  of  jour- 
nals and  private  letters,  come  to  light,  as  that  which  has  recently 
been  laid  before  the  worid  from  the  papers  of  Foster,  it  would 
give  a  similar  interest  to  his  published  works,  and  furnish  a  simi- 
lar explanation  as  to  their  origin  and  character. 

Neander,  as  a  historian,  has  written  no  less  from  his  heart, 
than  from  the  records  of  antiquity.  He  has  not,  like  most  eccle- 
siastical historians,  looked,  through  the  cold  medium  of  the  intel- 
lect and  of  criticism,  at  Christianity  and  then  at  its  history,  as  two 
outward  objects,  comparing  them  with  each  other  and  setting 
down  the  results.  As  a  true  believer,  whose  whole  life  was  in 
Christ  and  for  Christ,  he  studied  Christianity,  carrying  to  it  an 
interpretation  from  his  own  heart ;  and  he  studied  history  in  the 
same  way.  No  man  has  examined  either  the  New  Testament, 
or  the  remains  of  ancient  Christian  hterature  with  more  scmpn- 
lous  care.  No  historian  relies  more  exclusively  on  well  authen- 
ticated facts  in  support  of  whatever  finds  a  place  in  his  narrative. 
Bnt  we  do  not  so  much  perceive  these  facts  themselves  as  we  do 
the  reflection  of  them  from  the  mirror  of  the  author's  mind.  To 
this  union  of  the  objective  and  subjective  methods,  to  the  sonnd 
principles  which  he  entertains  in  respect  to  each,  and  to  the  thor- 
oughness and  fidelity  with  which  they  are  followed  out,  the  history 
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presented  ia  this  tmoslatioB  owes  its  chief  interest  and  its  chief 
nine.    As  to  the  iavestigations  oq  which  the  work  is  foaoded 
Knle  cso  be  said  by  way  of  objection.    If  the  author's  critical  la* 
bon  are  not  perfect,  they  are  certainly  unsurpassed    As  to  the 
ooioring  which  Chrbtianity  itself  and  its  history  have  received 
from  his  own  mind,  we  feel  disposed  rather  to  be  thankful  that 
it  is  80  good,  .thaa  to  complain  that  it  is  no  better.    Milner  is 
neariy  the  only  one  with  whom  he  can  be  com|)ared  in  this  re- 
spect, and  he  represents  the  piety  of  the  English  mind.     The 
type  of  Neandei^s  piety  is  less  exclusive,  or  rather  is  less  the  pro- 
duct of  any  one  country  or  of  any  one  age.    It  is  more  compre- 
hensive or  generic,  but  also  more  indefinite.    Hence  he  unites 
the  suffia^es  of  all  parties  more  than  any  other  writer;  and  yet 
scarcely  any  party  is  exactly  satisfied  with  him.    The  historical 
school  of  Tiibingen,  under  the  able  and  learned  Bauer  as  its  Cor- 
ypheas,  are  loudly  protesting  against  Neandnzing  Christianity 
and  all  history.    While  they  profess  great  respect  for  Neander 
ss  an  incbvidual,  they  cannot  endure  to  see  his  individuality  tmns- 
fened  to  the  mass  of  the  whole  church.     Though  we  have  no 
tort  of  confidence  in  the  projected  reform  of  church  history  by 
that  new  and  ambitious  school,  and  infinitely  prefer  Neander^s 
riew  of  Christianity  and  of  history  to  Bauer's,  according  to  which 
ft  sabjective  suid  even  Hegelian  q^ecuiaHon  is  substituted  for  a 
Bobjective  ji>»&ty,  still  we  think  Bauer  has  assailed  Neander  at  his 
weakest  point.  The  careful  reader  of  the  "  Planting  and  Training 
of  the  church  under  the  apostles,"  will  discover  here  and  there 
that  Neander  has  lent  to  the  apostles  a  little  of  his  own  theology 
ind  liberal  principles.     So  ia  his  history  of  the  charch  in  later 
times,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  sus'pect  that  he  has  given  a  tinge 
of  his  own  feelings  to  other  men  whose  characters  he  was  por- 
tiaying.    We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  the 
fiu^  that  he  over-estimated  the  piety*  or  supposed  piety,  of  some 
of  his  early  companions.     Chamisso  did,  indeed,  possess,  in  early 
hfe,  an  uousnal  elevation  of  character,  and  had  a  good  poetical 
conception  of  Christianity.    Perhaps,  in  the  time  of  his  outlawry 
by  Napoleon,  he  passed  through  an  inward  struggle  in  which  the 
BQbject  of  religion  was  concerned.     Still  we  cannot,  without  a 
nnile,  read  such  expressions  in  Neander's  letters  to  him  as,  "  My 
dear  fiiend  and  brother  in  Christ'' 

Any  extended  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  be- 
fore ns,  which  we  might  wish  to  make,  is  precluded  by  the  length 
of  the  preceding  remarks.    We  have  only  room  for  a  word  in  re- 
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gaid  to  the  character  of  the  translation.    In  general  terms,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  answers  very  nearly  to  the  expectation  which  the 
public  have  entertained  in  regard  to  it     Few  are  at  all  avmre  of 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  which  a  translator 
of  Neander  must  encoun^ter.    A  strictly  literal  translation  would 
be  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  English  reader,  so  peculiar  are  the 
workings  of  the  author's  mind,  and  his  manner  of  expressing  his 
thoughts.    And  yet  the  thought  and  the  form  of  expression  are 
so  blended  and  inwrought  into  each  other,  that  the  former  can 
hardly  be  recognized  without  the  latter  as  its  counterpart    The 
translator  has  wisely  adopted  a  middle  course,  giving  a  literal 
version  wherever  the  analogies  of  the  language  would  bear  it, 
and  substituting  other  modes  of  expression,  where  a  verbal  trans- 
lation would  be  intolemble  in  English.     His  ingenuity  must  hare 
been  often  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  in  a  few  cases  he  seems  to 
have  given  over  in  despair.     The  truth  is,  complete  success  in 
representing  Neander's  thoughts  in  English  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question.    Very  frequently  the  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  a 
word  which  is  not  so  used  by  English  writers  and  leave  the  sense 
to  be  gathered  from  the  connection,  or  to  resort  to  loose  and  in- 
adequate English  expressions  at  the  sacrifice  of  force  and  preci- 
sion.   The  book  would  have  been  more  attractive  to  the  general 
reader,  had  both  the  phraseology  and  the  structure  of  the  senten- 
ces been  less  strictly  conformed  to  the  original     As  it  is,  it  most 
be  studied  in  order  to  be  understood,  and  with  superficial  and 
hasty  readers,  a   great   and    constantly  increasing   class,  the 
Eniiunckelurtgsprocess  in  finding  out  the  meaning  will  be  slow. 
But  for  such  the  author  never  wrote,  and  to  such  no  transla- 
tion, perhaps,  would  be  of  any  use.    To  those  who  bring  to  the 
perusal  of  this  work  habits  of  deep  reflection  and  a  love  of  fresh 
and  original  truth,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  follow  the  clear  thoogh 
unbeaten  track  of  the  author^s  mind,  and  to  learn  to  associate 
both  ideas  and  words  in  his  way,  though  new  to  them.     Such 
persons  will  highly  prize  this  rich  mine  of  thought,  and  will  work 
it  the  more  successfully  for  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  translation. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTES  OK  BIBLICAL  QEOORAPHT. 

By  B.  BoMmob,  a  D.,  ProfaMor  U  New  York. 

L  SiTB  OF  HaSOB. 

In  the  Number  of  tbfai  work  for  Feb.  1846^  p.  213^  after  aiBigning  the 
reasoDs  which  go  to  fix  the  position  of  Hazor  "  on  the  south  of  Kedesh 
in  Naphthali,  somewhere  on  the  way  between  Kedesh  and  Safed,"  I  sug- 
gested that  *^  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  the  attention  of  future  traveHen^ 
to  ascertain  whether  tliere  exists  in  that  district  any  remains,  or  any 
name,  which  may  correspond  to  the  name  and  the  features  of  the  an* 
eient  Hazor." 

I  was  not  then  aware,  that  something  had  already  been  done  in  this 
lespect  On  mentioning  the  subject  to  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  after  the  ar- 
ticle was  printed,  he  informed  me  that  while  at  Kedes  in  April  1844,  his 
attention  had  been  directed  to  a  large  Tell  called  XhwtSbek  some  distance 
wuth  of  Kedes,  on  which  were  said  to  he  ruins.  He  kindly  ftiroisbed 
me  with  the  following  extract  from  his  journal,  with  the  accompanying 
remarks.  If  Khureibeh  be  not  Hazor,  it  is  at  least  deserving  of  further 
eamination ;  and  we  may  hope  that  Hazor  may  yet  be  identified,  either 
there  or  in  that  region. 

**Kkurtibfh  is  a  Tell,  apparently  with  ruins  on  it,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  plain  of  Kedes.  Its  bearing  from  Kedes  is  186^.  Just  there,  in  a  deep 
nrine,  the  Wady  el-M Aadhdhamiyeh  [coming  fix>m  near  el-JIsh]  finds 
its  way  into  the  plain  of  the  HAIeh,  at  the  fountain  of  Mellihah.'' 

*  The  above  is  all  the  notice  my  journal  contains  respecting  Khureibeh. 
We  did  not  visit  it ;  and  I  can  add  but  little  from  recollection.  It  rises 
from  an  uneven  tract,  apparently  on  the  north  side  of  the  deep  ravine. 
1  should  judge  it  to  be  less  than  three  miles  from  Kedes ;  and  though 
aided  by  a  spy-glass,  I  could  not  determine,  whether  the  appearance  of 
niios  on  it  might  not  be  natural  rocks.  The  name  implies  that  it  is  a 
ruio.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  Hazor  of  Scripture,  perhaps  the 
foantain  MeilAhah  may  be  the  Et^Hoaar  of  Josh.  19:  37." 

IL  AimquiTiBS  on  thb  BotrrB  fbom  Ba'akbbk  to  Hamath  and 
Albfto. 

It  is  angular  that  in  respect  to  just  these  regions,  certainly  among  the 
nest  accessible  in  Syria,  we  have  less  information  than  of  almost  any 
odier.  Of  the  tract  between  Ba'albek  and  Hums,  we  have  as  yet  on^ 
Buckingham's  meagre  notes,  (Arab  Tribes,  p.  486  sq.,)  and  the  still  briefs 
er  ones  of  W.  H.  Barker  on  his  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  Orontes ;  Joor, 
9f  Lond.  Geogr.  Soo.  1837.    Between  Hamath  and  Aleppo,  the  direct 
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road  oiuaUy  followed  by  trarellera  and  caravana*  praaeota  little  of  inter- 
eat ;  but  a  route  further  to  the  weat,  which  Burckhardt  took,  leada  tlirough 
a  region  full  of  antiquities,  though  that  traveller  baa  not  fully  deacribed 
tliem.  The  following  eztracta  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Thomaon  of  Beirut,  will  aerve  to  give  the  reader  aome  idea  of  the 
intereating  objecta  atill  to  be  explored  in  tboae  regiona.  I  aubjoin  at  the 
close  aome  explanatory  remarka. 

''BdHU,  Dee.  l^  1846. 

Rxv.  AND  DsAft  Sia,— >My  late  tour  to  Aleppo  gave  me  an  opportu- 
ni^  to  complete  my  explomtion  of  the  Phenician  citiea,  and  led  me  to 
many  other  placea  of  iutereati  aa  Selucia,  Antioch,  Jebel  Sim6n,  full  of 
Grecian  towna  and  templei^  Aleppo  and  its  neighborhood,  the  great  aalt 
valley  where  David  conquered  Hadadezer,  etc  Thia  VaU  of  Soft  ia  the 
moat  extraordinary  place  I  have  yet  viaited.  I  could  alao  aay  aomething 
about  Zobab,  Ektmdsenkt  etc  in  thia  connection. 

Returning  from  Aleppo,  I  firat  viaited  Jebel  el-Aala,  ten  houra  nearly 
due  weat  of  that  city ;  a  aingutar  iaolated  mountain,  with  aome  eizty-five 
or  seventy  ruii;i9d  Grecian  towna,  beautiful  templea,  churchea  of  old  date, 
with  many  Greek  inacriptiona*  This  mountain  is  inhabited  by  Druzea; 
some  of  whom  bad  once  lived  in  Abeih.  They  were  like  old  acquaint- 
anoo.  From  Jebal  el-Aala  my  route  waa  aouth  by  Jebel  Nuailn  to  Ed- 
Up;  -then  to  Riha;  then  to  the  vaat  remains  at  e^Bdro,  perhaps  the  larg- 
est ruin  in  Syyia.  I  copied  many  inscriptions,  all  Greek,  Next  to  «/^ 
m^  ^®  rujuiStpf  which  ^^  never  yet  been  descrihed^  or  at  least  not 
in  any  book  I  have  seen.  Burckhardt  could  not  have  examined  them. 
Th^re  ia  a  single  avenue  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  feet  hroad  $  with  a  colonnade  twenty-four  feel 
wide  en  each  aide  for  a  foot-path.  The  columne  were  six  feet  apart. 
They  were  of  varioua  sizes,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  thir- 
Qr4pur  foel  high)  with  beautiful  Corinthian  capitals  and  cornice.  The 
shafts  of  the  columns  wera  of  all  kinds,  plain,  fluted,  flute  inserted,  dou- 
ble .4uted,  and  twisted.  There  must  have  been  about  aixteen  hundred 
columns,  formipg  one  of  the  most  magnificent  avenues  in  the  world.  But 
I  cannot  enlarge. 

I  visited  S$^  and  Hamath ;  and  then  kept  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  mountaina  of  the  Nuaaiityeh  to  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  HumS|  called 
Kedee  in  the  old  Arabian  geographera.  Here  I  diacovered  the  niina  of 
a  Grecian  city,  called  Kedes  and  also  Kudesianos,  at  the  bead  of  the  lake, 
fix>m  which  the  name  of  the  lake  no  doubt  came.  I  then  followed  up 
the  Orontee  toiiAM,  the  ''Riblfth  in  the  ]«id  of  Hamath,*?  3  Kings  2% 
33;  and  thence  to  the  great  fountain  of  the  Orontea,  leaving  Jdry,  the 
LmdkMiulLUHmummi  my  left.  Thia  fountain  ia  near  Harmul.  It  is 
twice  aa  large  aa  thait  of  the  Jordan  at  Tell  el-KAdy.  It  rpaea  under  Leb- 
anon, and  aends  out  a  afrong  river,  which  bean  directly  aeroas  the  plaia 
towarda  Anti-Lebanon,  until  it  reaches  Riblah^  when  it  t«ma  north  .ami 
runa  down  into  the  lake.  This  almost  impaasahin  river  forma  the  natu* 
ral  southern  boundary  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath;  and  guides  %o  the 
■oithem  limita  of  the  land  promised  to  IsraeL    I  waacztremaly  I 
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ed  in  diM  ragion.    The  two  ranges  of  mountaina  come  cloie  together; 
and  here  I  suppose  was  the  **  entering  in  "  of  the  land  of  Hamath. 

There  are  two  objects  at  Hflrmel  of  pecaliar  interest  ^ne  is  the  ru* 
toed  convent  [cavern]  of  Mdr  MarCriy  the  founder  of  the  Maronites.  It  is 
bewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  immediately  over  the  great  fountain  of  the 
Orontes,  a  dark  prison-like  construction,  more  resembling  the  strong- 
hold of  a  bandit,  than  the  peaceable  abode  of  the  ministera  of  Jesda 
Christ,  and  strikingly  emblematical  of  the  dark,  fierce,  boorish  sect,  which 
tnees  its  rise  to  these  dingy  cavemsw  The  other  curiosity  is  a  very  large 
Dooumeot  about  two  miles  east  of  the  fountain,  called  d-KAmo  HurmntL 
It  is  built  of  large  bewn  stones,  is  twenty-five  feet  square  at  the  base^ 
rises  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  is  terminated  by  a  pyramid.  The  four 
■ides  are  covered  with  figures  of  various  animals,  intermingled  with 
bows,  arrows,  spears,  and  other  implements  of  the  chase,  in  aUo  refieoo, 
beautifully  executed,  and  as  large  as  life.  This  monument  is  in  full  view 
of  Rihlah,  which  lies  on  the  river  below.  Can  it  have  been  the  work 
of  Nebochadnezzar,  when  be  was  encamped  here,  and  designed  to  com* 
memorate  bis  conquests  ?  Or  is  it  a  great  bunting  trophy,  erected  by 
some  one  of  the  chase-loving  Seleucidae  ?  I  can  meet  with  no  descrip- 
tioo  of  this  wonderful  monument  in  any  book  of  travels.  The  style  of 
arebilecture  will  not  contradict  the  firat  supposition.  There  is  no  in- 
Kripdon  in  Greek ;  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case,  had  it  been 
eoDstruclf  d  by  that  scribbling  people.  They  could  hardly  set  up  a  stone 
in  this  region,  without  inscribing  something  upon  it ;  and  had  this  mon- 
ament,  in  some  respects  the  most  singular  one  now  standing  in  Syria* 
been  erected  by  any  of  the  Graeco-Syrian  monarehs,  they  would  hardly 
hare  fiiiled  to  put  at  least  their  name  upon  it 

I  passed  up  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  to 
the  waterHsbed  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Llt&ng,  near  *^n  (see  Num. 
di'll);  and  so  by  way  of  fia'albek  and  ZHbleh  to  my  residence  «t 
Abeih. 

My  colleague.  Dr.  De  Forest,  was  so  much  interested  in  my  account 
of  this  route,  that  he  set  out  to  visit  it  a  short  time  after  my  return.  Fol- 
lowing  my  directions,  and  having  more  leisure,  he  visited  both  sides  of 
the  kke  Kedes,  passing  on  the  east  as  be  went,  and  returning  op  the 
west  side  from  Apamea.  He  also  visited  Selemqa  east  of  Hamath ;  and 
thinks  he  has  discovered  the  site  of  Sbepham,  Num.  34: 11. 

A  little  society  of  intelligent  Arabs,  mostly  young  men  of  Beirikt,  baa 
lately  been  commenced ;  one  of  whose  objects  may  possibly  interest  you. 
They  are  preparing  a  de»cr^ifiwe  catalogue  of  all  known  works  in  Arabic ; 
and  these  will  prove  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  supposed.  When 
they  shall  have  made  this  as  complete  as  possible  by  corresponding  with 
litenuy  men  in  Egypt,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  other  centres  of 
Arabic  learning,  and  by  the  catalogues  of  European  libraries,  it  will  ha 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Nasif  el-Yazagy,  the  best  native  Arabic  scholar 
now  known  in  this  country.  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  print  an  En* 
glish  translation  in  parallel  columns.  Having  then  the  name,  character, 
subject,  and  value  of  all  Arabic  works,  it  is  a  part  of  their  plan  to  use 
this  eatalogae  as  a  guide  in  the  purehase  of  bookis  for  an  Arabic  library. 
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May  w«  not  bope,  that  this  undertaking  will  nac  onlf  gi?e  a  imw  impolM 
to  the  study  of  this  noble  and  wide-spread  langua|jpe  v  but -that  it  will  also 
aid  in  the  effbrt*to  ravire  a  tasta  fbr  improvement,  wbieh  has  slept  for  so 
many  centuries  in  these  oriental  countries.  With  the  remal  of  literature 
will  be  introduced  the  pnu  with  its  mi^ity  and  traoafbnning  agency. 
Aa  these  young  men  are  generally  not  wealthy,  and  the  ibrming  of  an 
Ambic  library  will  be  expensive,  the  work  must  of  course  adtaoea  very 
slowly.  Still,  in. fifteen  or  twenty  yeara,  a  good  deal  nay  be  done. 
I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours,  etc 

W.  M.  Thomsoii.* 

I  suljoin  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  names  of  plaeea  mentioned' 
in^tbe  above  letter,  viz.  those  printed  in  tUdic} 

VaUof  of  SaU.    This  is  the  (^lebrated  valley  or  lake  of  salt,  now  called 
tB-SiiM,  about  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Aleppo,  near  the  village  Je- 
bAl.    Ii  is  described  by  Maondrell  (p.  213),  by  Poeoeke  (IL  p.  16B),  and 
more  particularly  in  Russell's  Nat  Hist  of  Aleppo,  I.  p.  55.    In  winter 
the  rains  and  torrents,  with  a  few  springs,  convert  the  surfece  into  a 
shallow  but  exti^nflive  lake.    In  summer  the  water  evaporatee,  leaving  a 
crust  of  salt  of  various  thickness  and  quality.    This  is  broken  up,  sorted, 
and  carried  to  JebOl ;  wliere  it  is  dried  and  winnowed,  and  thenee  sold 
to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  fiimishing  indeed  the  main  souree  of  supply 
for  all  northern  Syria.— It  is  related  of  David  (3  Sam.  8:  ;(^«-f  8)  that  be 
undertook  a  military  expedition  in  order  to  extend  bis  dominion  to  tbe 
Euphrates;  and  being  attacked  by  Hadadezer,  khig  of  Byria-Zobah,  he 
routed  him  and  subdued  the  whole  of  northern  Syria.    After  an  enume- 
ration of  the  rich  oflerings  which  David  made  in  the  temple  on  this  oc-^ 
easion,  it  is  Immediately  added,  v.  13:  **  And  David  gat  him  a  name  when 
be  returned  from  bis  smidng  of  the  Syrians  (cnst)  in  tbe  vedUy  iff  Seit^ 
eighteen  thouMid  ttien."    All  th6  circumstanee8,\nd  the 'vicinity  of  tbe 
Euphrates,  leave  little  occaaion  to  doubt,  that  the  valley  of  Salt  here  named 
is  that  above  described.    It  is  true,  that  in  the  parallel  passages,  1  Chron. 
18;  12,  Ps.  60:  8  (inscr.)  we  find  the  reading  Ekbmiie9  instead*  of  SifHant. 
This  has  evidently  arisen  in  the  couree  of  transcription,  4)y  the  cfiange  of 
a  single  Hebrew  letter  (D*1K  for  ITtK).    These  passages  all -obviously  refer 
10  the  same  event;  and  a  change  of  the  name  being  here  vnquefltionahle, 
it  is  much  easier  to  account  for  the  sobstitntion  of  Edom  for  iSy^  thsir 
vice  versa.    The  later  Jews  were  for  more  ftimitiar  with  the  netghhoring 
Edomites,  than  with  the  regions  of  northern  Syria;  and  would  be  very" 
likely  to  eonfound  this  distant  valley  of  Salt  with  that  at  the  soatb  end  of 
tbe  Dead  Sea  mentioned  on  another  occaaion  in  Connection  with  Petra ; 
2  Kings  14:  7. 

Kfumdier^  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  situated  in  the  bordor  of  the 
descent  about  two  stations  south-east  of  Aleppo;  It  was  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  a  KhaRf  Omar,  of  the  line  of  the  Ommiad^e.'  But  since  the  days 
of  Abulfeda  the  name  has  been  entirely  lost  to  modem  geography ;  and 
— ._i — t    ,     ■  ■.-■■■■-...  — ^ — — 

^  The  best  maiM  for  conaulUtion  are  tnoae  of  Berj^kaaa  and  Ma^hea ;  the  lat^ 
ter  ia  the  Atlaa  published  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Diffuaioa  of  Usefol 
Knowledge,  No.  98. 
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now  re-apfwan^for  tiM  firak  tinm  « See  AimlC  Tkb.  0yv.  fk  170^  ed.  K6li- 
ler. 

Ei^B&nu  Thie  place  was  Tinted  by  Niebuhr  in  1706^ 'who  writta  the 
Moie  BenM,  i»*Af«bie  BMmk ;  tA&o  Etfr  d-BcHki ;  8ee<Reiaebe8chr.  IIL 
^ML  Bitrekhank  looii  it  in  hii  route  from  Aleppo  to  Hamatb  io  1813; 
be  writea  it  correctly  d-Bdra,  He  aaya:  "^Tbe  mountain  of  RUuHf  of 
whieb  eKBtai  fbnna  part,  ia  (Ml  of  the  ruinaofeitiea  which  flouriahed  in 
the  timeo  of  the  lower  empire ;  thoee  of  el-B4ra  are  the  moat  conaMem- 
ble  of  the  wholef  Tratela  in  SyHB,  p.  Ida  Both  he  and  Niebuhr  apeak 
of  the  remaiaa  of  public  buildtogi^  churcheai  and  private  dweUinga;  and 
oipeciaUy  of  three  tomba, — ^plain  oqoare  atructurea  eurinounted  with  pyra- 
midoy  ODO  of  which  baa  ftllen.  Niebuhr,  mialed  by  the  aimiierity  of  the 
noBie,  aeenw  to  refputl  thia  aa  the  ancient  Beroea  of  Syria ;  but  the  sped- 
iicationa  of  all  aaeioot  writera  go  to  make  that  place  identical  with  Alep- 
po; Celhnriua  Not  Orb.  IL  p.  d&L  But  without  much  doobt,  el-B&re,  as 
wggeated  by  Niebuhr,  marka  the  lite  of  the  city  Maria  destroyed  by  the 
erandea  in  1006;  see  Robert  Monach.  lib.  VII,  in  Oeata  Dei  per  Francoi^ 
pi67. 

J^mmm  waa  a  large  city  on  the  valley  of  the  Orontea,  often  mentioned 
by  JoBophua  and  other  ancieot  wrileri;  aee  CellarioB,  IL  p.  354.  In  the 
lime  ef  the  cruaadea  it  waa  atill  a  flourieliing  and  important  place  nnder 
the  Arobic  name  lUaneA,  and  waa  occupied  by  Tancred ;  it  ia  alao  do- 
•eribed  by  Abulfeda  aa  aituated  near  an  extensive  lake  in  the  valley ; 
Wilken  Geacb.  der  Kr.  II.  p.  974.  Abiilf  Tab.  Syr.  p.  114, 157.  On  the 
itrength  of  theae  noticea  the  name  iUandk  has  continued  to  be  inaerted 
on  modem  maps  down  to  the  preaent  century ;  although  both  the  name 
and  the  aiie  have  long  been  fbfgocien  in  those  regions.  Niebtibr  heard 
at  Aleppo  in  I7€6i  that  the  site  of  tlie  former  FAmieh  was  now  called 
KuU  drJduMc;  Reisebeaehr.  UL  p.  97.  Burckbardt  in  1812  found  the 
castle  of  thia  name  occupying  a  hill  projecting  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orontea,  not  &r  from  the  lake  et-Tkkah ;  and  although  he  could  not 
enter  it  nor  «»imioe  the  neighborhood,  yet  be  fixea  upon  it  aa  the 
piobable  aite  of  Apannea ;  Tnv.  in  Syr.  p.  138.  In  connection  with  the 
Euphmtea  ezpeditmn  in  183S,  Mr.  Ainaworth  viaited  this  region,  and 
spodbs  of  KOIat  el-Mu<Mk  aa  the  aite  of  Apamea,  and  aa  exhibiting  **  ruina 
of  a  highly  ornamental  characier.  Part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  in  an 
ancient  caatle  aituated  on  a  hilt ;  the  other  ruins  lie  in  a  plain ;  part  of  a 
strong  wall  and  an  archway  atill  exist,  and  also  remains  of  a  temple.  In 
the  adjacent  lake  are  the  celebrated  bkck-fiah,  the  source  of  a  distant 
commerce  f  see  Joum.  of  the  R.  Geogr.  Soc  1837,  p.  414,  415.  The 
above  account  by  Mr.  Thomson  is  still  more  full  and  satiafactory. 

Se^  ia  at  the  point  where  the  Orootes  issues  from  the  mountain 
ridge  which  it  breaks  through  below  Hamath  ;  a  bridge  here  crosses  the 
river.  On  the  summit  of  the  range  on  the  west  bank  stands  a  castle ; 
which  in  ita  present  state  ia  from  the  timee  of  the  later  Khalifs;  but  the 
many  remaiaa  of  Grecian  architecture,  fragments  of  columns  and  elegant 
Corinihian  and  Doric  capitals,  indicate  that  a  Greek  town  formerly  stood 
here.  It  is  doutbless  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lorissa  of  Syria,  situated 
between  Apamea  and  Hamath.  See  Burckh.  Syr.  p.  143.  Cellarius,  ib.  p. 
356. 
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Jl£Uafc,  situated  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontea,  waa  firat  aeen  by  Buck- 
ingham in  1816;  he  writes  the  Arabic  name  Rabla  instead  of  Ribleb, 
and  appears  to  ha?e  had  no  suspicion  of  its  identity  with  the  Riblah  of 
Scripture ;  Arab  Tribes,  p.  491 .  It  was  however  recognized  by  Geseoius ; 
but  has  since  been  described  by  no  traveller  until  the  ?isit  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son. 

Laodkea  ad  LSbanam,  This  place  Is  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers;  but  tbe  only  specifications  of  its  position  sre  found  in  the 
Itineraries.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  it  between  Emessa  (Hums) 
and  Heliopolis  (Ba'albek),  at  eighteen  Roman  miles  from  the  former 
and  sixty-four  Roman  miles  from  the  latter.  The  Peutinger  Tables  give 
it  at  twenty  Roman  miles  south  of  Emessa.  These  distances,  so  far  as 
is  yet  imperfectly  known,  accord  best  with  the  site  of  J&nf,  three  or  four 
miles  south-east  of  Riblah,  on  the  side  of  Anti-Lebanon.  "  It  was  said 
to  be  a  large  city,  and  to  have  pillars  and  aqueducts  and  castles  in  it; 
and  below  it,  on  the  plain,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  was 
another  tower  called  jdsy  el-Jedld.  The  former  was  now  entirely  de- 
serted; but  the  latter  still  retained  some  inhabibintsf'  Buckingham, 
Arab  Tribes,  p.  490.  All  this  accords  well  with  an  ancient  site  upon 
the  mountain ;  while  the  name  and  the  inhabitants  have  apparently  been 
transferred  to  the  plain.  Compare  the  similar  case  of  Sarcpta,  now 
Surafend ;  Bibl.  Res.  IIL  p.  413—414. 

Souret  of  the  OnnUi.  The  remotest  source  is  a  rivulet  coming  Irom 
Anti-Lebanon  near  tbe  village  of  Lebmeh  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of 
Ba'albek.  This  little  stream  flows  through  the  plain,  and  approaches 
the  western  hills  that  skirt  the  foot  of  Lebanon  near  HClrroul ;  where  it 
unites  with  the  waters  of  the  large  fountain  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Thomson. 
This  latter  is  usually  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Orontes ;  the  natives 
considering  not  the  most  distant,  but  the  most  copious  fountain,  as  the 
proper  source.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  the 
lit&ny,  the  Barada,  and  the  Jordan.  A  large  volume  of  water  *^  springs 
with  some  violence  from  a  natural  basin  in  tbe  rock,  of  a  triangular  form, 
oseasuring  about  fifty  paces,  and  nearly  concealed  on  each  side  by  trees 
and  bushes  f*  see  W.  R  Barker  in  Joum.  of  the  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  1837,  p. 
99. — ^Tbe  cavern  now  called  Deir  Mdr  MMn  or  Convent  of  Si.  M4r6n, 
was  known  in  Abulfoda's  day  as  Mufthdrai  tr-Rdhib,  the  Monks  Cavern ; 
Tab.  Syr.  p.  1.50.  The  reference  of  it  therefore  to  the  founder  of  tbe 
Maronites,  may  not  improbably  be  of  later  date. 

Tbe  Mmumeni  described  by  Mr.  Thomson  near  Hdrmul  is  unique,  and 
deserves  the  early  and  attentive  examination  of  travellers  and  antiquarians. 
It  was  seen  across  the  plain  by  Buckingham,  who  merely  speaks  of  it  as 
**  a  high  and  large  tower,  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  called  Koormee  f 
Arab  Tribes,  p.  489. 

'.^ft  is  most  probably,  as  suggested,  tbe  Scriptural  name  occurring  in 
Num.  34:  11,  and  obviously  situated  south  of  Riblah.  It  lies  uorth  of 
Lebmeh,  and  is  therefore  north  of  the  water-shed.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Buckingham,  ib.  p.  487. 
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m.  The  Sabbattcal  Riteb.    RAPHimEA. 

The  &IIKN18  SMaiieal  Rtvar  of  Josephus  (R  J.  7.  &  1]  has  recently 
beeo  identified,  bj  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  with  a  large  intermitting 
ibuolain  near  the  Coovent  of  M4r  Jiijis  and  the  castle  el-Husn  north  of 
Lebanon ;  see  Silliman's  Journ.  of  Science,  Nov.  1846.  This  fountain 
had  already  been  noted  hy  Burckhardt ;  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  150.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  identity ;  and  thus  another  incidental  proof  is 
ptenof  the  general  correctness^  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Jewish  his- 
toriaoL  On  two  points,  however,  there  is  perhaps  room  for  future  eluci- 
dition.  Joeepbus  describes  the  river  as  *'  between  Arka  which  belonged 
ts  Agrippa's  kingdom,  and  Raphanea.**  Arka  is  situated  at  the  north 
eiid  of  Lebanon  not  ftr  from  the  coast,  and  doubtless  made  part  of 
Agrippa's  original  kingdom  of  CkalcU;  this  latter  city  having  been 
litiiaied  in  the  BOkA'a,  not  far  from  Ba'albek;  see  Jos.  Antiq.  14,3.  2. 
Tbe  text  of  Josephus  therefore  needs  here  no  change.  As  to  Raphanea, 
wbicb  Mr.  Thomson  supposed  he  had  found  at  some  distance  north  of 
tbe  fountain,  there  are  several  historical  notices  which  serve  to  fix  it  in 
iDOtber  place.  Raphanea  was  ^till  a  town  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
tbeeruaades.  In  1136  King  Baldwin  IL  subdued  it,  in  connection  with 
Count  Pontiufl^  who  had  for  a  long  time  pressed  hard  upon  it  from  a  castle 
be  bad  built  upon  a  neighboring  mountain ;  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  11. 
]k  5*17.  This  castle  was  called  Barinumt  in  Arabic  Bdrin^  and  came  at 
lart  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the  name  or  mention  of  Raphanea 
imlf;  Wilken  ib.  IL  p.  605  u.  652.  It  was  destroyed  in  1236 ;  ib.  VI.  p.  557. 
In  like  manner  Abulfeda  testifies,  that  the  castle  B4rin  was  founded  by 
tbe  Christians  about  1120;  and  that  in  bis  day  it  was  a  small  place  with 
niios  and  ancient  substructions,  called  Rafafdjfehj  situated  a  day's  journey 
ioatb-west  of  HaoMth ;  Tab.  Syr.  p.  107.  In  accordance  with  all  this, 
Burckhardt  while  on  his  way  from  Hamath  to  the  castle  el-Husn,  at  the 
teaace  of  ten  or  eleven  hours  from  Hamath,  was  pointed  to  a  ruined 
cattle  on  a  mountain,  an  hour  from  his  road,  called  d-Bdrin ;  Trav.  in 
Sjr.  p.  155.  Tbe  coincidence  is  complete ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  these  ruins  mark  the  position  of  Raphanea.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  eity  has  been  supplanted  by  that  of  the  modem  castle ;  as  in  the 
parallel  instance  of  Apanaea  described  above.  i 


ARTICLE  X. 

LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

VaUoan  Ubrary.  This  library  was  founded  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in 
1447,  who  transferred  to  bis  new  Yatiean  palaee  the  Mas.  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  Lateran  as  early  as  tbe  fifUi  century.  The  present 
bailding  was  erected  by  Sistus  V.  in  1588.  Tbe  library  has  been  aug- 
nieoted  from  time  to  time  hy  various  purchases,  bequests  and  donations, 
hi  this  work,  Leo  X.  was  particularly  active,  sending  agents  into  distant 
eoantries  to  coUeet  Mas.    Tbe  great  body  of  the  treasures,  especially  of 
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Mas.,  18  contained  in  an  immense  hall,  (which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into 
two  portions,)  and  in  two  wings  or  galleries  which  extend  from  the  end 
of  the  hall  to  an  immense  length.     Painted  cabinets  or  presses,  entirely 
closed,  contain  the  books  and  Mas.,  so  that  a  stranger  would  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  nature  or  value  of  the  contents.    All  that  meet  the  eye 
are  walls  bright  with  tasteless,  modem  frescoes,  Etruscan  vases,  tables 
of  granite,  statues,  a  column  of  oriental  akbaster,  etc.    The  halls  are 
sadly  wanting  in  the  literary  air  of  a  library.     The  f^ewiuB  Uci  is  concealed 
by  inappropriate  decoration.    Overloaded  ornament  is  indeed  the  charac- 
teristic of  modem  Italian  taste,  particularly  in  architecture.    Among  the 
Ms.  treasures,  which  the  writer  looked  at,  were  the  Virgil  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  with  fifty  miniatures  including  a  portrait  of  Virgil ;  a 
Terence  of  the  ninth  century  with  miniatures;  Cicero  De  Republica,  the 
palimpsest  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  under  a  version  of  Augustine's 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  a  quarto  of  596  pages,  parts  of  it  much 
defaced ;  a  Pliny  with  very  fine  figures  of  animals  drawn  on  the  lower 
margin ;  a  Greek  calendar  of  the  tenth  century,  gorgeously  illuminated 
with  basilicas,  martyrdoms,  etc. ;  the  four  Gospels  of  A.  D.  1128,  a  very 
interesting  Byzantine  Ms.,  in  quarto ;   an  immense  Hebrew  Bible,  folio, 
splendidly  illuminated,  almost  lieyond  the  power  of  a  common  arm  to 
raise  from  the  shelf,  and  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice  are  said  to  have 
offered  its  weight  in  gold ;  an  officium  mortis  with  most  expressive  and 
beautiful  miniatures ;   the  Codex  Mexicanus,  a  very  long  calendar ;  the 
autograph  copy  of  the  De  Sacramentis  of  Henry  VIIL  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  last  page,  **  Anglorum  rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit  hoc 
opus  et  fidei  teste  et  amicitiae;"  and  the  Letters  of  Henry  VIIL  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  seventeen  in  number,  veiy  characteristic  of  the  amorous  and 
capricious  monarch.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  since  his  day,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  proceedings,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  had 
no  ofiicial  intercourse  with  that  of  Rome.    The  printed  books  are  mostly 
contained  in  eight  or  ten  common  rooms,  within  glass  cases.    Many  of 
the  volumes  being  bound  in  the  white  vellum  for  which  Rome  is  so 
famous,  make  quite  an  imposing  show.     Of  course  the  library  is  deficient 
in  many  works  which  are  found  in  Protestant  libraries.    One  room  is 
wholly  occupied  with  400  volumes  of  engravings,  mostly  in  large  folio. 
The  Papal  government  is  extensively  engaged  in  executing  engravings; 
of  some  kinds  it  enjoys  a  monopoly.    The  cuMadt  stated  the  number  of 
printed  books  in  the  Vatican  library  to  be  100,000,  and  of  Mss.  35,000, 
probably  much  exaggerated,  especially  in  respect  to  the  printed  books. 
The  Ms.  treasures  are  precious  beyond  all  price,  and  it  is  supposed,  that 
valuable  discoveries  would  be  the  result  of  a  free  and  thorough  examina- 
tion.   Complaints  are  made  of  the  illiberal  policy  pursued  by  the  present 
librarian.  Cardinal  Mai.    This  celebrated  scholar,  now  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  has  been  satisfied  for  some  years  with  his  former  reputation. 
Esaias  T^gner,  bishop  of  Wexio  in  Sweden,  the  distinguished  poet 
and  professor  of  Greek  literature,  died  on  the  second  of  Nov.  1846,  aged 
sixty-four.    He  was  the  roost  eminent  literary  character  in  Sweden  and 
his  death  is  greatly  lamented.    The  Swedish  academy  of  Sciences  went 
into  mouming  for  one  month,  and  the  president,  the  historian,  Geger,  is 
to  pronounce  his  eulogy.    Though  eminent  in  literature  he  is  said  not 
to  have  neglected  his  spiritual  duties.    He  is  weU  known  to  those  who 
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resd  the  EngliBb  langmge,  by  tbe  fine  truuihtions  of  Mr.  Longfellow.— 
Lepflim^  tbe  inveetigatm-  of  Egyptian  antiquitiefl,  has  just  been  knighted 
by  the  king  of  PnisBia,  and  made  regius  profesaor  in  the  uniTersity  of 
Berlin. — C.  F.  Neumann,  an  eminent  profmor  in  the  university  of 
Monich,  baa  just  published  a  History  of  the  British  war  in  China.  He 
Bpeaks  English  perfectly,  is  well  fersed  In  the  literature  of  England,  and 
»  one  of  tbe  first  Chinese  scholara  on  the  continent  He  resided  in 
China  several  years  and  by  his  knowledge  of  native  sources  has  given 
d»  Ghinese  version  of  tbe  causes  of  tbe  war,  as  well  as  the  English.  A 
writer  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  pronounces  the  history  to 
be  very  able  and  impartial.  Tbe  great  lesson  which  tbe  book  teaches  is 
tbe  folly  of  tbe  exclusive  system  which  has  so  long  characterized  the 
Cbinese  policy. — Stephen  EndKcher  of  Vienna  has  published  a  Chinese 
Grammar  under  the  title, '  Anflingsgrunde  d.  Chines.  Grammatik,'  in  288 
peges,  which  is  highly  commended  in  the  Inst  No.  of  the  Vienna  Jahr- 
biicher. — ^The  same  publication  contains  a  review  by  the  vetemn  G.  Her- 
mann of  Leipeic  of  several  works  on  iEschylus,  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  England  and  Germany.  Of  ,one  of  these  editors,  F.  A.  Paley, 
who  has  published  an  edition  of  the  tragedies,  Hermann  writes  thus : 
''The  expectations  which  the  preface  awakens  are  by  no  means  fulfilled. 
The  critic  is  wholly  "  unsicher,"  shows  neither  a  sufilcient  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  with  the  metre,  nor  even  with  the  proeody.  He  is 
not  frmiiiar  with  the  Greek  tragedians  "  etc.  Franz,  who  has  translated 
one  of  the  tragedies  for  tbe  Berlin  theatre,  is  commended,  having  ex- 
amined, among  other  Mss.  the  Medicean  which  are  the  most  important. 
Hermann  thus  gives  his  judgment  on  Abrens,  who  has  published  on  the 
Greek  dialects :  '  Abrens  looks  upon  the  Greek  authors  in  respect  to 
fbrms  and  words,  not  in  relation  to  the  thoughts  and  tone  of  the  writers. 
He  needs  a  critical  discipline.  His  conjectures  are  commonly  vague^ 
roundabout  opinions.' 

Tbe  great  work  by  Prof.  Roaellini  of  Fisa,  on  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
pabliahed  by  the  Tuscan  government,  is  now  complete.  It  is  entitled 
*^  V  Opere  dell  Rosellini  Monumenti  delP  Egitto  d  publiati  in  quaranti 
IKspensi,''  etc.  The  text  is  published  in  forty  numbers  or  livraisons. 
Tbe  plates,  sixty  in  all,  are  in  large  folio ;  a  few  of  them  are  colored. 
Tbe  price  of  the  whole  work,  including  the  plates,  is  1636  paoli,  about 
$163.  It  is  stereotyped  and  sold  for  the  Tuscan  government  by  William 
Piatti,  bookseller,  Florence.  It  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  all  our 
public  libraries  in  tbe  United  States.  The  learned  author  died  shortly 
before  the  completion  of  the  publication.  The  antiquities  collected  by 
him  in  £^pt  are  deposited  in  Florence.  They  consist  of  the  articles 
commonly  found  in  Egyptian  museums.  Among  them  is  a  porcelain 
bottle  with  an  inscription  in  Chinese  characters,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  an  Egyptian  tomb.  There  is  also  tbe  Scythian  car,  found  in  the  tomb 
of  one  of  the  captains  of  tbe  host  of  Rameses  the  Great,  B.  C.  1580.  It 
looks  exceedingly  fragile.  It  is  wholly  of  wood,  carefblly  worked,  with 
some  ornaments  of  ivory.  There  are  no  pins  or  bands  or  &stenings  of 
metal.  There  is  another  small  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  Flor- 
ence, in  tbe  imperial  gallery.  The  most  important  museum  in  Italy  is 
at  Tarin,  collected  by  Drovetti.  It  is  said  to  contain  8000  articles.  The 
principal  objeett  are,  with  fi)w  exeeptiona,  In  the  highest  state  of  prestfr- 
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vatioB.  The  speeimeu  of  Efyptiaa  itaftiary,  maifty  of  which  m  colot- 
•iJ^  are  tho  nKwi  valuable  poitiooa.  The  moat  remarkable  it  what  m 
auppoaed  to  be  the  statue  of  Seaoatrta.  Could  thia  collection  and  the 
iwo  at  Florenoe  be  united,  seientificaUy  rlanaified  and  describedi  they 
would  afford  a  moat  intereetiag  atudy. 

One  of  the  moat  iatereating  apota  near  Venice  ia  the  ialand  of  8l  Lbz- 
aroy  a  amall  ialand,  about  an  houi'a  tail  in  a  gondola  froo  the  city. 
The  ialand  waa  given  by  the  senate  of  Venice  in  Sept  1717  to  the  abbot 
and  fiNinder  of  the  Armenian  community,  Dr.  Mechitar.  An  air  of  un- 
eomoMn  neatness  and  order  pervadea  the  entire  eatabKahment  The 
church  is  a  simple  yet  handsome  edifice  with  fine  altera  Servicea  are 
held  every  day  at  5  A.  M.,  at  noon,  and  at  3  P.  BL  There  are  an  arch- 
bishop, twenty-i&ve  priest%  thirty  pupils,  seven  Armenian  and  thirty  Ital- 
ian servanta  now  rraident  on  the  island.  It  la  the  metropolia  of  Arme- 
nian litenture.  Four  printing  preasea  are  conetaotly  employed.  The 
worka  publiahed  are  aent  to  the  Armeniana  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 
The  oompoeitors  are  Italiana  who  have  merely  a  mechanical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Armenian  charactera  A  book  has  been  published  in  twen- 
ty-four languagea,  containing  twenty^bur  prayers  of  Sl  Nerses,  answer- 
ing to  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  library  is  worthy  of  a  kiog'a  palace, 
moat  eiact  in  its  proportions  and  taatefijl  in  its  ornamenta.  The  beauti- 
Ail  book-caaes,  made  of  the  pear-tree,  contain  15,000  volumea,  bandeomely 
boimd.  Among  them  are  Elzevir  and  Aldi  editiona  In  aootber  room 
are  1000  Armenian  Msa  mostly  inedited  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the  works 
which  have  been  printed  at  the  eatabliahmeot  Among  theae  are  tiana- 
lationa  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  and  of  the  Paradise  Lost 

Messra  D.  Appleton  and  Ca  announce  aa  in  preas^  A  New  Edition 
of  Livy  for  the  uae  of  Colleges,  with  English  Notes,  by  Professor  J. 
L.  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University.  The  text  will  be  besed  upon  that  of 
the  recent  valuable  German  edition  of  Dr.  Alschefski,  of  Berlin,  the  first 
two  volumea  of  which  were  reviewed  in  the  last  Number  of  tliiaJoumsL 
The  Notes  will  be  partly  philological,  aiming  at  the  solution  of  gram- 
matical difikultiea,  and  at  the  illustration  of  the  language,  with  refeien- 
eea  to  the  grammars  and  other  helpa  most  in  use  in  this  country ;  and 
pardy  explanatory,  giving  the  necessaiy  information  on  all  obscure  mat- 
ters^ and  in  regard  to  the  early  hiatory  of  Rome,  furnishing  as  far  aa  prac- 
ticable, the  reeults  of  the  researdiea  <i  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and  other  modern 
writers,  together  vrith  referencea  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquitiea  The  edition  will  be  furnished  with  a  Geographioal  and 
Historical  Index,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  of  Rome,  (from  the  recent  German 
work  of  Pro£  Becker,  on  Roman  Antiquities,)  and  other  useful  illustratiooa 

The  works  of  Josephua  A  new  Translation  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Traill,  D.  D.  With  pictorial  illustrations  from  drawings  taken  on  the 
spot,  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Esq.  This  is  an  attempt  by  means  of  a  new  and 
good  tranalation  and  aplendid  illustrations,  to  introduce  Josephua  to  the 
rank  of  an  English  classia  Two  parta  have  been  received,  which  fully 
sustain  the  public  expectation.  It  is  understood  to  be  under  the  editorial 
aupervisioD  of  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Ongar.  We  know  of  no  work 
which  proffliaea  more  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Bibla  We  hope  to  apeak 
of  it  more  folly  in  another  Number. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

'  ZUMFTB  IJkTIN  QEAMMA& 

i  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  by  C.  O,  Zumpi,  Fh.  D,,  iVo- 
fessor  in  the  UmversUff,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ^ 
BarHn.  From  the  ninth  edition  of  the  original,  adapted  to  the  use 
rfEngUsh  students  by  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Fh,  D.,  late  of  the  Urn- 
fenity  qf  Bonn.    London,  1845. 

■r  GhKiM  SMIboT,  Ph.  D.,  late  Baetor  of  Che  Orttnadon  at  Aarkli,  te  tba  KiB|d«M  of 

HanoTer. 

Ih  (ffder  to  examine  this  valaable  work  from  a  proper  point  of 
vieur,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  it  not  merely  as  a  grammar,  but 
also  as  an  indication  of  the  mte  of  progress  made  in  classical 
kamittg,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  oar  attention  first  to  other 
works  of  a  difierent  chameter,  thoagh  of  a  similar  design,  which 
preceded  it  At  a  time  when  nothing  was  required  of  the  Latin 
scliolar  but  an  ability  to  write  and  speak  the  language  as  it  had 
t>Mn  in  common  use  fcnr  centuries  in  the  literary  world,  a  lifeless 
uid  aniform  method,  as  represented  in  the  Grammar  of  J.  Lange, 
of  which  not  less  than  forty -two  editions  appeared,  would  meet 
the  demand  in  elementary  instruction.  The  circle  of  knowledge 
wu  then  exceedingly  narrow;  and  besides,  the  Germans,  at  that 
time,  possessed  no  independent  national  literature.  CkHisequent- 
^Ti  rading  was  rather  oft  repeated  than  widely  extended ;  and 
thns  a  great  intimacy  was  contracted  with  the  Soman  classics, 
which  compensated,  in  great  measurei,  for  the  deficiency  in 
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grammatical  tralniog.  But  an  age  of  independent  inquiry  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  trammels  of  tradition  were  by  degrees  thrown  off; 
and  scholars  were  disposed  to  look  into  the  nature  of  things,  each 
for  himself,  more  fearlessly  and  searchingly.  Now  Basedow  made 
his  appearance.  With  a  keen  glance,  he  discovered  and  exposed 
the  defective  character  and  bad  influence  of  a  merely  mechanical 
system  of  education ;  but  by  maintaining  that  nothing  except 
what  was  of  direct  practical  utility  should  be  studied  by  the  young, 
he  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  which,  in  the  end,  would  ne- 
cessarily produce  a  reaction.  According  to  his  view,  since  lan- 
guage was  but  the  mere  expression  of  thought,  it  could  best  be 
acquired  orally.  Consequently  grammare  should  be  banished 
from  the  schools.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  venerable  Campe 
could  say  that  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  wheel  deserved  to  be 
held  in  higher  estimation  than  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  school  that  Ernesti  said,  "  the 
mother- tongue  {^Fr<m  Muttersprache),  becoming  proud  of  her  new 
distinction  as  mistress,  threatens  to  turn  the  Latin  out  of  doora." 
Here,  as  in  all  controversies,  there  were  violent  partisans  on  both 
sides,  fighting  desperately  for  existence,  and  a  third  class  who 
acted  the  part  of  mediators.  The  philologists  of  the  old  school 
looked  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  these  last,  whose  aim  was  not  to 
neglect  ancient  learning,  but  to  exchange  its  cumbrous  and  un- 
seemly dress  for  one  of  more  comeliness  and  grace.  By  this 
means  the  popular  favor,  which  was  beginning  to  be  lost,  could 
be  recovered  and  secured. 

The  fint  who  attempted  a  reform  of  the  old  system  of  gram- 
mar was  Scheller  the  lexicographer,  a  very  industrious  scholar, 
whose  lalxMrs  will  always  be  regarded  with  respect,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disposition  of  later  critics,  particularly  Reisig,  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  them.  Broder's  work,  with  its  brief  rules  and  well- 
chosen  examples,  was  much  more  successful.  His  peculiar 
method  of  treatment  had  the  effect  not  only  to  facilitate  the  labor 
of  committing  to  memory,  a  practice  which  universally  prevailed 
at  that  time,  but  to  secure,  in  his  view  a  much  higher  end,  name- 
ly, to  allure  the  student  to  habits  of  reflection.  Ailer  him,  Wenck 
made  the  first  direct  attempt  to  arrange  the  grammatical  materi- 
als of  the  Latin  language,  not  according  to  arbitrary  rules,  bat 
according  to  philosophical  principles.  The  attempt  was  not  very 
successful,  though  the  elder  Grotefend,^  who  had  the  supervision 

'  To  be  distinguiiibed  from  the  youn^r  Grolefend,  whose  Latin  Grammar 
has  recently  been  edited  anew  by  Krager. 
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of  the  later  editions  of  Wenck,  had  the  confidence  to  say,  in  a 
preface,  that  he  believed  he  had  now  brought  the  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  work, 
however,  had  but  a  limited  circulation.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Zumpt  first  made  his  appearance  as  a  Latin  gmmmarian ;  and 
certainly  no  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  was  more  deserving 
its  reputation  than  this  has  been  ;  a  reputation  which  it  still  con- 
tinues to  enjoy.  The  principal  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  to  devise  a  logical  system  of  grammar,  and  in  this  he  has 
been  unusually  successful  He  has  accurately  distinguished  the 
difierent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  language,  and  also  the  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  composition  employed  by  the  various  classes  of 
writers,  and  then  has  presented  the  whole  in  a  simple  and  per- 
Bpicnous  style.  In  this  last  respect,  his  Grammar  is  the  rival  of 
the  Greek  Grammar  of  Buttmann,  which,  as  to  style  and  manner 
of  execution,  is  universally  regarded  as  a  model.  Like  Buttmann, 
he  is  willing  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a 
learner.  Every  successive  edition  gave  evidence  of  the  author^s 
diligence  in  study. 

Bamshom,  who  next  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  Latin 
gmmmarian,  though  he  wrote  in  difierent  journals  disparaging  re- 
views of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  could  efiect  no  more  for 
himself  than  to  secure  undue  praise  for  his  merit  as  a  collector  of 
original  examples  to  illustrate  the  rules  of  grammar.  These  ex- 
amples, on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  are  often  taken  from 
ialse  readings,  cur  from  passages  misinterpreted  by  him,  and  be- 
ndes  not  unfrequently  fail  to  establish  the  point  for  which  they 
are  adduced.  A  work  so  artificial  in  its  arrangement,  so  over- 
loaded with  minute  divisions  and  refinements,  so  erroneous  in  its 
rales,  followed  as  they  were  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  which, 
instead  of  illustrating  a  principle  oAen  perplex  one  by  their  ob- 
Karity,  could  never  be  generally  adopted  as  a  guide  in  teaching 
the  young. 

About  this  time,  a  new  epoch  in  respect  to  Latin  grammar  was 
introduced.  The  infiuence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  did  not 
indeed  directly  afiect  this  department  of  study.  But  the  gram- 
matical researches  of  Grimm,  which  brought  to  light  such  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  hitherto  unknown,  could  not  fail  to  extend  their 
infiuence  to  the  Latin  language.  With  him  commenced  a  pro- 
cess of  historical  inquiry  so  illimitable  in  its  extent  and  so  aston- 
ishing in  its  results,  that  the  cultivators  of  Latin  philology  desired 
to  apply  the  same  method  to  their  own  department,  and  see  if 
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they  ooold  not  arrive  at  similar  resnits.  At  the  same  time,  the 
comparative  stndy  of  languages  in  connection  with  the  Sanscrit, 
as  i»osecated  by  Bopp  and  others  led  to  the  discovery  of  general 
laws,  by  which  many  isolated  facts  could  be  explained  that  had 
hitherto  baffled  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  grammarians. 
Meanwhile  Becker  has  brought  out  a  system  in  respect  to  the 
German  language,  according  to  which  the  language  appears  to 
have  within  itself  a  perfect  organization.  This  development  is, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  more  perfect  than  any  which  has 
been  made  in  respect  to  other  languages.  Various  writers,  as 
Weissenbom,  JL  Grotefend,  Feldbausch,  and,  at  length,  Kiihner 
have  endeavored  to  apply  the  system  of  Becker  to  Latin  gram- 
roar,  while  others  have  gi^en  the  preference  to  other  methods. 
Amcmg  the  latter,  Bilroth  deserves  the  first  place,  whose  eariy 
death  all  unite  in  deploring.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  Hege- 
lian school  of  philosophy  ;  and  he  retained  the  discipline  and  ex- 
actness of  method  which  that  school  imparts  to  its  disciples,  while 
he  abandoned  its  peculiar  doctrines.  There  is  no  grammatical 
work  on  the  Latin  language,  whose  design  and  plan  are  so  per- 
fect as  that  of  the  School  Grammar  of  Bilroth,  recently  edited  by 
Ellendt  The  arrangement  is  so  systematic  and  the  rules  so  dear 
and  precise,  that,  had  the  author  given  as  much  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  language  as  to  the  method  of  treating  it,  scarcely 
anything  more  could  be  desired.  Otto  Schulz  has  also  won  gen- 
eral respect  on  account  of  the  logical  accuracy  and  the  perapicai- 
ty  which  characterize  his  Latin  Grammar.  Reuscher,  from  Reis- 
sig's  school,  has  attracted  less  notice.  Reissig's  lectures  on  Latin 
grammar,  edited  after  his  death  by  Haase,  give  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  high  aims  of  their  author,  but  they  also  betray  his 
defects.  In  themselves  considered,  they  are  a  singular  componnd 
of  seriousness  and  frivolity,  of  ingenuity  and  prejudice;  while  finr 
the  present  age  they  are  rendered  truly  valuable  by  Haase*s  am- 
ple and  critical  notes.  Though  these  latter  are  very  rich,  and  ac- 
curate in  the  examples  collected,  the  results  cannot  always  be 
trusted,  on  account  of  the  occasional  incompleteness  of  the  col- 
lections made. 

Before  we  pass  to  an  examination  of  the  work  before  us,  it 
seems  to  us  necessary  to  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  grammar  in  general,  and  on  the  method  of  the  grammar 
of  a  given  particular  language  in  particular.  We  may  thereby 
not  only  avoid  a  direct  collision  with  the  respected  author, — ^which 
would  be  of  no  use  here  where  we  are  concerned  with  piinciiAeB 
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alone,— -bat  we  may  have  more  space  for  the  discussion  of  the 
necessary  details.  We  have  directed  our  attention,  with  intense 
interest,  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  grammar  of  Zumpt,  and  made 
it  the  basis  of  our  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  especially  of 
the  language  of  Cicero,  whose  entire  works  we  have  perused 
foarteen  times  for  grammatical  purposes,  and  may  therefore,  per* 
haps,  indulge  the  hope  of  being  able  to  contribute  something  from 
this  source  to  the  improvement  of  that  valuable  work.  It  will,  of 
coarse,  be  impossible  to  incorporate  in  this  review  all  the  results 
of  the  investigations  which  we  have  thus  made.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  producing  only  so  much  as  a 
regard  to  the  practical  influence  of  this  work  as  a  school-book 
requires. 

If  language  is  the  form  which  thought  assumes,  grammar  is 
one  department  of  the  philosophical  treatment  of  that  form.  Lex- 
icography  is  the  other.  Gmmmar  treats  of  the  connection  of  sin* 
gle  forms  of  thought  in  constituting  a  sentence.  Now  as  every 
man  has  an  individual  chamcter  peculiar  to  himself,  so  has  every 
aation  its  peculiar  character.  Although  the  individual  thinks  ao- 
oordiog  to  the  same  general  law  as  the  nation,  and  even  the  race, 
still,  if  he  have  a  marked  character,  he  will  express  his  thoughts 
in  a  peculiar  way.  This  constitutes  his  style,  by  which  nothing 
is  meant  bat  his  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  his  ideas.  Precise- 
ly the  same  is  true  of  a  nation  as  such.  Its  language  has  differ- 
eot  characteristics  from  those  of  any  other  nation.  Even  when 
several  languages  have  one  common  descent,  the  offspring  have 
a  family  resemblance.  Bnt  they  nevertheless  differ  from  each 
other  like  different  children  of  the  same  parents. 

For  authoTB  of  grammars,  it  was  a  happy  era  when  men  were 
aosuspecting  enough  to  regard  grammar  as  a  statute-book,  which 
legaidless  of  legal  principles,  was  a  mere  record  of  positive  enact- 
ments. At  that  time,  all  grammars  of  the  various  languages  were 
of  the  same  stamp.  The  grammatical  observations  of  most  of 
the  Dutch  philologists  on  particular  anthora  would  fit  one  author 
jost  as  well  as  another.  When  this  comfortable  manner  had  had 
its  day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  in  its  place  what  was 
called  philoeophical  grammar.  To  this  class  belong  the  grammati- 
cal works  of  Vater  and  Sylvester  de  Sacy.  It  could  not,  however, 
Imt  become  evident  in  a  short  time,  that  nothing  could  come  of 
loch  a  method  but  definitions ;  and  even  these  were  defective 
because  they  were  not  the  result  of  historical  investigation.  At 
present,  this  method  is  merged  in  the  logical,  founded  on  the 
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anal3rBi8  ofthonght,  which  Becker,  Heriing  and  their  irameioiw 
followers  have  adopted. 

It  is,  to  he  sure,  possible  to  sketch  an  image  of  an  indiyidaal, 
by  stating  and  illustrating  the  nature  of  man  in  geneml,  and  thea 
pointing  ont  how  that  nature  is  modified  in  the  case  of  a  given 
person.  But  this  is  a  long  and  circuitous  way,  in  which  one  is  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  direct  object  of  his  pursuit  Again, 
all  the  grammars  of  languages  the  most  various  would,  by  soch  a 
procedure,  come  to  have  the  same  features,  lliis  method  is  cor* 
reel  only  when  one  applies  it  to  his  mother  tongue,  which  in  this 
way  alone  can  be  thoroughly  comprehended;  for  the  investiga- 
tor  then  sees  in  it  his  own  spirit  embodied  in  a  distinct  form,  and 
thus  the  laws  of  the  language  are  laid  open  to  hioL 

If  two  grammars  of  two  distinct  languages  resemble  each  other  . 
more  than  the  languages  themselves  do,  or — ^to  retain  the  figure 
formerly  employed— more  than  two  individuals  do,  either  one  or 
both  of  them  are  constructed  on  false  principles.  The  true  prin* 
ciple  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  nature  of  the  language,  as  tbe 
form  which  thought  assumes,  that  is,  in  the  form  as  such.  Tha 
key  to  the  peculiar  character  of  a  people  is  furnished  by  this  form 
or  mode  of  expression,  not  by  the  thought  or  thoughts  as  such, 
which,  in  particular  circumstances  might,  for  anything  that  ap* 
pears  to  the  contrary,  belong  to  many  nations.  But  how  diflar* 
ently  are  the  same  thoughts  expressed  in  difierent  languages ! 

The  grammarian  must  first  acquire  a  view  of  the  character  of 
a  people  by  studying  separately  and  distinctly  and  then  classify* 
ing  the  facts  of  its  language  and  history,  which  together  oonsli* 
tute,  as  it  were,  its  soul  and  body.  Hereby  will  he  obtain  a  tree 
image  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  as  it  is  modified  in  the 
particular  t3rpe  before  htm.  Then  can  he  with  the  greater  cer- 
tainty, trace  the  individual  traits,  and  show  how  these,  when  oom* 
bined,  must  produce  the  general  features  as  a  whole. 

We  cannot  here  follow  out  this  train  of  thought,  or  give  more 
partflBulariy  the  grounds  for  characterising  the  Latin  as  the  Ian* 
guage  of  rigid  law,  the  Greek,  as  the  language  of  art  unconscions* 
ly  representing  ideal  beauty,  and  the  German  as  the  transitioa 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  or  rather  the  combinatioB  of  what  ia 
authoritative  afid  objective  in  the  former  with  what  is  spontanea 
ons  and  subjective  in  the  latter.  We  have  discussed  these  pointe 
in  another  plaoe.^  We  are  here  concerned,  not  so  much  with 
Uiese  views,  as  with  the  right  apprehension  of  the  prineii^b  on 

«  Otto  Wigukde  Vierteljiiindirift,  Vol.  1.  No.  1, 1845. 
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which  every  gmnmmr  of  a  foreign  langaage  mast  be  fbanded* 
namely,  that  of  the  particular  form  of  sach  langaage.  The  prin* 
oiple  on  which  a  grammar  of  one's  mother  tongne  is  to  be  pre- 
pared,  mnst,  indeed,  always  be  that  of  logical  analysis. 

Onr  author  waJs  the  first  to  oonstmot  a  grammar  thoronghly  on 
die  latter  principle.  At  the  same  time,  his  talent  for  nice  obserr- 
ation,  and  his  habits  of  carefnl  inresdgation  tended,  in  the  coarse 
of  serexal  sacoessive  editions,  to  render  that  principle  a  seconda* 
ly,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  several  rales,  a  primary  object 
This  the  author  himself  confesses  in  his  various  prefaces,  though 
not  without  side  glances  and  an  unfriendly  mien  at  the  method 
of  later  grammarians.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  a  man  who 
has  accomplished  what  Zampt  has  done,  may  become  so  attached 
to  his  work  as  to  be  shy  of  those  who  would  improve  upon  the 
principle  on  uriiich  it  is  founded  We  are  fiur  firom  wishing  to 
east  reproach  upon  him,  or  upon  any  other  person,  for  such  a 
eanse ;  for  we  recognise  in  this  a  necessity  of  nature  flom  which 
■0  one  is  exempt,  and  least  of  all  any  one  who,  with  great  effint 
and  devotednesa  to  his  task,  has,  for  his  times,  accomplished  it  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

Being  unable  to  compress  into  a  single  article  any  thorough  ex- 
amination of  so  broad  a  subject  as  that  of  Latin  grammar  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  having  elsewhere^  reviewed  the  etymological 
part  of  this  same  work,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  that  part  of  the  grammar  which  treats  of  the  Syntax 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  We  shall  follow  our  author  section  by  see* 
tion,  making  such  corrections  and  additions  as  seem  to  us  neces* 
aary. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  ninth  edition  of  this 
Chanmiar  does  not  differ  essentially  in  its  chamcter  fiom  the 
eighth.  The  changes  introduced  rdate  not  to  the  plan  or  ten* 
dency  of  the  work,  but  consist  in  additions,  improvements  and 
eonectioiis;  and  these  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page.  The 
sectioas  fiom  804  to  812,  vary  indeed  in  their  order  slightly  from 
those  of  the  preceding  editions ;  but  no  great  inconvenience  to 
those  who  wish  to  combine  the  use  of  the  last  with  any  other 
edition  will  arise  from  so  trifling  a  change. 

We  begin  with  1 363.  In  this  section,  according  to  the  most  re* 
cent  investigations,  a  larger  range  is  given  to  the  use  of  die 
adjective  as  a  substantive  than  was  given  in  the  former  edition. 
Sven  before  that  edition  Elotx  had  proved,  in  a  remark  on  Cioe* 

>  Mager*!  F&dtgogbolie  Aevne,  1645,  N<m.  1  umI  8. 
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n>  de  Amicitia  Y,  17.  page  115,  that  docti  and  indodi  are  very 
often  used  as  substantives.  Hand's  remaik  in  his  Lehrbuch  des 
lateinischen  Stils,  p.  160,  in  which  he  expressly  denies  that  an 
adjective  is  ever  used  as  a  substantive,  is  quite  unaccountable. 
For  further  evidence  compare  Cic.  pro  Sextio  X'XVIL  68 :  Bfol- 
ta  acerba,  mnlta  turpia,  multa  turbulenta.  Also  phrases,  as,  de- 
mentis est  Cic.  de  Officiis  L  24.  83 :  Sunt  enim  ignorantis  Cio. 
Tusculan.  L  33.  80.  A  collection  of  all  the  passages  in  Caesar 
and  Cicero  where  adjectives  are  employed  substantively,  is  much 
needed. 

i  365.  The  former  too  great  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  adverb 
in  connection  with  esse  is  relinquished.  Yet  the  rule  is  not  now 
sufficiently  comprehensive.  It  is  well  known  that  satis  est  oc* 
ours  very  frequently.  C£  Cic  ad  FamilL  IX.  14.  2 :  quam  satis 
est ;  and  in  a  great  many  other  places :  Farumne  est  Cic  pro 
SextXIV.32. 

{  366.  In  the  example  taken  from  Cic.  pro  Archia  XII :  qui  eat 
ex  eo  numero,  etc  the  preposition  ex  is  to  be  stricken  out;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  found,  even  as  a  doubtful  reading,  in  that  passage ; 
but  it  is  erroneously  retained  in  all  the  editions  of  this  Gmmmar. 

i  367.  It  is  true  that  with  Cicero  the  singular  of  the  verb  fol- 
lows uterque,  quisque,  etc  But  the  author  should  have  noticed 
such  passages  as  Cic.  de  Finn.  Ill  2.  8.  quod  quum  accidisset,  at 
aker  aUerum  necopinato  videmmus  statim.  Cic  ad  Fam.  Ill  t3» 
uterque  no8trum---devinctU8  est,  as  the  singular  always  must  be 
used  after  uterque  in  connection  with  the  genitive  plural,  aad 
never,  as  one  might  suppose,  can  the  form  uterque  nostrum  da* 
vincti  sumus  be  used.  Exceptions ;  the  Codex  Erfurtensis  has 
in  Cic  pio  1.  Man.  IL  init  after  alter  —  alter  arbkrantwr,  which 
also  according  to  Bennecke  on  tliis  passage  and  according  to 
Wunder  in  Yarr.  lectt  Cod.  Erfurt,  seems  to  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence.— ^De  Inventione  I.  3. 4.  reads  qmsque  cogerentur, 

{371.  With  id  quod,  when  it  relates  to  a  whole  clause,  refer- 
ence is  made  by  Zumpt  only  to  the  nominative  and  accusative. 
For  examples  of  the  ablative,  cf.  de  Invent.  I  26.  39 :  id  9110. 
liv.  XXL  10:  id  de  9110. 

\  372.  The  example  haec  fuga  est,  for  which  Zumpt  has  given 
no  authority,  is  found  indeed  in  Liv.  IL  38,  but  Drakenborch  has 
there  according  to  the  best  Codd.  hoc. 

i  373.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  this  section,  that  the 
singular  always  follows  pondo.  Cf.  liv.  XXVL  14.  8 :  Pondo  anii 
septuaginta/Mt    Liv.  XXVIL  10. 18. 
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{  374.  Under  the  remark  npon  the  mngnhur  of  the  reib  after 
int— aat,  might  also  have  been  adduced,  Cic.  pro  Piano.  XXIX. 
70:  ant  Metellam  Fiam  ant  patrem  ejus  Jacturum, 

i  377.  A  clear  example  for  the  neuter  of  an  adjective  referring 
to  a  maacoline  or  feminine  noun,  as  the  name  of  a  thing,  is  foond 
in  Ci&  de  AmL  XXYIL  100 ;  sive  amor  aive  amickia.  Utnun-* 
goe  enim  dictum  est  ab  amando. 

1 380.  On  videri  it  ought  to  have  been  observed,  that  it  is  okrayf 
aied  personally,  even  when  Jomnd  in  an  intermediate  ckaue  with 
at,  Cic.  ad  FamilL  XVL  4 :  teque,  iK  unM  vims  est,  diligit  See 
tke  examples  quoted  by  the  author  to  show  this. 

h  381.  There  is  in  this  paragmph  an  omission.  We  must  add, 
that  in  such  infinitive  sentences  as  can  be  translated  by  the  inde* 
finite  nominative,  one,  or  the  word  on  in  French,  the  common  ad- 
jective pronoun  his  is  also  in  Latin  expressed  by  suus,  Cic.  in 
Pisonem  XX.  extr. :  Quid  est  aliud  furore,  non  cognoscere  homi- 
nes; cruentare corpus JUKinleve est;  major haec est vitae, fkmae, 
salntis  suae  vulnemtio. 

h  384.  To  the  veibs  here  cited  should  be  added  legare,  Cic  pro 
Sezt  XIV.  33 :  legates,  qnos— legastL  In  Yatin.  XV.  35 :  legati 
--tegarentur. 

h  388.  Freund  in  his  Latin  Lexiccm  states  ^AaXprofugio  was  not 
nsed  with  an  accusative  till  after  the  Augustan  age ;  bnt  this  is  a 
mistake ;  for  Cic.  pro  Sext  XXII  50,  has :  Quum  vim  profugis- 
let  Bnt  this  is  perlutps  the  only  example  to  be  found  in  Cicero's 
writings.  It  would  have  been  better,  however,  if  our  author  had 
not  inserted,  without  any  further  explanation,  this  with  the  class 
of  verbs  that  are  commonly  followed  by  the  accusative. 

1 389.  Bern.  2.  Add  after  the  woids,  rem  cum  re ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
Brat  XXXVIL  138 :  enm  Ghraecorum  gloria — copiam  aequatam, 

i389.  Bern.  3.  It  shonld  have  been  remarked  here,  tftat  aemulare 
18  used  with  the  dative  of  a  person  in  a  bad  sense  only,  as 
Ciceio  explains  it,  TuscuL  IV.  26 ;  in  a  good  sense  always  with 
the  accusative.  Of  the  former  use  only  a  single  example  is  fur*^ 
nthed  by  Cicero,  Tusc  1 19.  44 :  quod  iis  aemulemur.  The  re- 
mazk  that  it  is  nsed  with  the  dative  might  better  have  been 


i  394.  Among  the  examples  cited  for  this  use  of  the  ablative 
no  one  is  taken  from  Cicero,  so  thki  one  might  suppose  it  was 
unknown  to  this  writer.  Bnt  cf  Cic.  Phil.  IX  7 :  Quoniam  cum 
DoUbella,  hosie  decreto^  bellom  gerendum  est ;  ad  Famm.  VII 
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30 :  quo  mortuo  nunciato  (reniinciato).    Further,  for  the  vocatiYe, 
Ftopert  II.  15.  2 :  lectule  deliciis  facte  beate  meis. 

To  the  words  named  in  remark  3.  of  the  same  paragraph  should 
be  added  the  verb  probare.  Cia  pro  Milone  XXIV.  65 :  mirabar 
ynlnus  pro  ictu  glacUatoris /iradari  In  Verr.  V.  29. 78 :  qaempro 
iUo  YeWet  probare.  De  Invent.  L  48 :  pro  veto  probaiur.  It  stands 
also  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense,  cf.  Cic  pro  Sext  XXXVUL 
81 :  qui  pro  occiso  relictus  est 

i  396.  The  passage :  Eodem  castra  promovit,  etc  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Caesar  de  Bello  GalUco  I.  48,  but  de  Bello  OmU  L  48. 

i  410.  When  the  author  speaks  concerning  amicus,  inimicns, 
and  familiaris,  which  are  used  as  adjectives  as  well  as  substan- 
tives, passages  might  have  been  quoted  where  both  usages  are 
combined,  cf.  Cia  pro  Sext  VIL  15 :  multo  ticnus  otii  et  saboU 
udmici 

Mil.  Sacer  should  have  been  noticed  here.  It  is  not  oon« 
nected  with  the  dative  by  Cicero,  as  it  oden  is  by  other  writers. 
The  genitive  is  found  Cic  in  Verr.  Act  IL  1.  18.  48:  ilia  insula 
eorum  deorum  sacra  putatur.     The  same  is  true  of  vicmtis. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  the  author  retains  the  old  distinction 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  similis  and  dissimilis  founded  on  the  idea 
of  external  and  internal  resemblance.  If  Cicero  be  read  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  attention  the  untenableness  of  this  will  suffi- 
ciently appear.  Similis  and  dissimilis  referring  to persom  (men 
and  gods)  are  used  only  with  the  genitive,  cf.  Cic.  de  Rep.  I  43 : 
qui  in  magistratu  privatorum  similis  esse  voluit;  referring  to 
things,  indiscriminately,  with  the  genitive  or  dative.  Examples 
are  hardly  necessary.  Still,  cf.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorr.  L  35.  97 :  ca- 
nis  nonne  similis  lupo  ?  The  passages  which  seem  to  contradict 
this  are  so  few  in  number  that  we  are  compelled  to  question  the 
correctness  of  the  text  So  Cia  in  Verr.  Act  IL  3.  53. 124 :  Ver- 
ri  similem  futurum.  Here  the  final  s  of  Verris  could  easily  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  following  word  similis  in  the  manner  of 
writing  used  by  the  ancient  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Idvy  the 
dative  prevails ;  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  the  genitive 
perhaps  never  occurs,  cf.  Madvig  ad  Cia  de  Finn.  V.  5.  12. 

{  413.  Cedo  tibi  locum,  regnum,  muUerem.  Never  did  a  Roman 
of  the  classical  period  speak  thus.  Cicero  used  only  the  accusal 
tive  of  an  adjective  in  the  neuter,  e.  g.  multa,  cf.  Cia  de  OS.  II 
18.64. 

i  414.  For  the  difierent  meaning  of  metuo  with  the  dative  and 
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the  accosative  a  proof  passage  is  found  in  Terence  Andr.  I  3.  5 : 
Si  illain  relioquo,  ejus  vkae  timeo ;  sin  opitulor,  hujus  rnineu. 

M16.  It  is  known  that  inesse  is  constnied  by  Cicero  always 
with  in  and  the  ablative  never  with  the  dative.  The  only  pas- 
sage, de  Off  L  42.  151 :  guibus  autem  artibut  aut  pnidentia  major 
mst  ant  non  mediocris  utilitas  quaeritur,  does  not  prove  much, 
because  it  is  so  easy  and  natural  for  the  following  quaeritur  to 
have  an  influence  upon  the  construction.  Incnmbere  is  never 
ooDstrued  with  the  dative  by  Cicero  but  with  tn,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  with  m  and  ad  To  connect  assuescero,  consuescere  and 
iDsaescere  with  the  dative  or  oJ  is  a  later  use ;  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  they  govern  the  ablative.  The  few  exceptions  cannot  af* 
feet  the  rule,  e.  g.  Caes.  de  B.  6.  VI 28 :  Uri  assnescere  ad  hom- 
ines ne  parvuli  quidem  possunt 

i  417.  It  should  be  remarked  that  Cicero  rarely  used  desperare 
with  the  dative  or  with  de.  He  construes  the  verb  regularly  with 
the  accusative.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  difierence  of 
meaning  presented  by  our  author  does  not  depend  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  oonstinctioiL  Cic  pro  Sext  XL.  89 :  Desperabat  judi- 
cii  tnrpitudinem. 

f419.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  very  many  examples  of 
the  construction  probatur  a,  which  might  have  been  noticed;  e.  g. 
Ci&  pro  Mil.  XITL  6 :  Caussa  Milonis  a  Senatu  probata  est ; 
de  Finn.  IV.  8. 19:  ab  ea  non  sit  probatum. 

i  420.  Bern.  The  Graecism  here  mentioned,  aJUquidwxhi  volenti 
ea,  is  found  not  only  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  but  also  in  Livy, 
XXL  51 :  quilmedam  volentibus  novas  res  fore. 

i  421.  Bern.  The  name  also,  with  Cicero,  stands  in  the  accusa- 
tive after  nomen  imponere,  Acad.  IL  47.  145 :  etiam  nomen  est 
rei,  quod  ante  non  fuerat,  xardXtppit  imposuit 

i  423.  Taedium  is  neither  a  word  of  Cicero  nor  of  Caesar. 

i  426.  In  this  paragraph  it  should  have  been  stated,  that  if  the 
genitiife  of  an  aUriinUe  stands  in  apposition,  still  another  substan- 
tive is  to  be  added;  e.  g.  Cic.  maximi  ingenii  fionio,  not  merely 
maximi  ingenii  Although  the  ^ent^2;e  o^tme  is  occasionally  found 
in  livy,  it  is  very  rare  with  Cicero.  It  is  found  so  in  Livy,  e.  g. 
XXIL60;  XXVIIL22;  XXIX.  31 ;  XXX VIL  7;  XXX  26; 
XXXV.  31;  XLIL  55.  With  Cicero  it  occurs  Phil.  IIL  15.  38 : 
quodgue  provindam  Galliam  certeriorum,  optimorum  et  fortissimo' 
rum  virorum,  andcissimoTUfnque  reijmbUcae  ctt;tum, -^  retineant ; 
pro  Sext  LVL  126 :  summus  artifex  et  mehercule  partium  in  re- 
publica  tamquam  in  scena,  o^marym. 
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i  429.  A  Gmedsm  should  hare  been  mentioQed  here,  which  is 
founds  for  instance,  in  Cia  pro  Sext  XLIIL  93 :  qnnm  sciat  dtto 
ilia  reyfub&cae  paene  faia,  Haonem  et  Galbinom,  alterum  hauiire 
— innumembile  pcmdus  auri,— o&enim  paoem  vendidisse.  Cf. 
liQcian.  D.  D.  16 :  oldi  <m  nmd^g  ^  ftof  avf«Sr  a^^enx^  etc  as  is 
very  common  in  Greek. 

{  433.  The  oonnection  of  an  adjective  of  the  second  and  one  of 
the  third  declension  in  the  genitive  used  as  noans,  occurs  even  in 
Cicero,  cf.  Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  L  27. 76 :  nihil  solidi,  nihil  ezpressi* 
nihil  eminentis.  The  use  in  this  example  has  its  ground  in  con- 
cinnity. 

{  434.  After  turn*  temporis  should  have  been  added;  **  bat  Ci- 
cero uses  idtempom/*  e.  g.  pro  Milone  X.  26;  XX.  64. 

i  436.  Here  could  have  been  quoted  some  examples  fiom  Gi- 
oero;  e.g.  ad  Famm.  IL  18,  extr.  Superions  lusth  rekqua;  pro 
lege  Man.  IIL  insignia  with  the  genitive ;  but  also  de  partit.  orat 
XXI;  in  Verr.  L  3a  IL  69,  and  Acad.  IL  11.  36,  mn^;  pro 
Balbo  V.  Sola  tenrarum;  I^el.  IV.  14 :  extremum  disputationis. 

f  437.  Bem.  2.  The  remark  concerning  pleous  and  refertns 
might  give  the  impression  that  Cicero  not  only  cammotUy,  but  at- 
ttxiyig  used  refertns  with  the  ablative  and  planus  with  the  genitive. 
But  this  is  not  true.  Cf.  ad.  Attic.  III.  14:  planus  expeclalioBe ; 
pro  Plane.  XU:  Cognovi  refertam  esse  Giaeciam  acdtraiitsimo' 
rum  homiinum  ac  nefanorum  ;  pro  lege  Man.  XL  31 :  rrferto  prat" 
dbtaimmarL  But  compare  remark  462.  To  the  passages  on 
conscius  with  the  dative  might  have  been  added  pro  Cluent  XX ; 
in  Verrem  IV.  6a 

t  446.  The  verb  incusare  is  not  Ciceronian ;  for  Cat  Maj.  V. 
13i,  is  incusem  without  n\anu8cript  authority.  Rem.  1.  If  the  pre- 
positions are  mentioned,  inter  should  be  enamemted  with  the 
rest  Cf.  Cic.  pro  Host  Amer.  XXXIL  90 :  qui  inter  Sicarios  et 
'de  benefices  accusabant ;  PhiL  IL  4. 6 :  quo  mode  sis  eos  inter  si- 
carios defensurus.  Quaestio  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sin^eal 
way. 

h  461.  It  should  be  remarked  that  natus  when  used  figuratively 
is  always  to  be  put  with  the  preposition.  Cia  pro  Sext  YIL  16  : 
nefarius  ex  omnium  scelerum  colluvione  natm ;  ibid.  XXIL  60 : 
Marium — ex  iisdem  radicibns,  quibus  nos,  natum.  The  number 
of  passages  where  this  construction  is  found  are  extremely  nu- 
merous ;  on  the  other  hand  the  use  of  natus  with  ev,  though  con- 
nected with  the  iather,  is  not  rare.  Cf.  Cic.  de  Einn.  IL  19.  «1; 
LaeL  VUL  and  others. 
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i  4^.  AUhongli  it  is  tnie  tbat  if  men  are  the  iustrniiients,  in 
general  the  verb  is  not  often  placed  with  the  bare  ablative,  yet 
the  use  in  particular  cases  is  to  be  observed.  Cf.  Caes.  de  B.  G. 
1 8 :  Caesar  ea  legume,  quam  secum  babebat,  militibmque,  qui  ex 
piovincia  convenerant, — murum  fossamque  perdndt ;  Cia  Tusa 
1 1 :  non  quia  philosophia  graecis  et  litteris  et  doctorilms,  peroipi 
HOB  posset  Expressions,  especially,  which  signify  soldiers  are 
asnally  placed  thus  in  the  ablative  without  the  preposition ;  these 
are  then  regarded  as  mere  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  oom- 
mander.  Cic  pro  Sezt.  XXXY.  75 ;  Quum  forum — amuUis  horn- 
nn6t»  vuaeervisplerisque  occopavissent ;  ibid.  XLI V.  95 :  qui  stipa- 
tns  sicarUst  septus  arfnatist  munitus  imUcibus  fuit ;  Id.  pro  Leg. 
MaiL  XL  30,  twice :  magme  oppiessa  hostium  ccpHs,  and,  kgiomi' 
hue  mas^nif— iter— patefactum  est :  Id.  in  Vatin.  XVII  40 :  Milo- 
nem^^ladiaiaritug  et  bestuuHe  obsedisse  rempublicam ;  Id.  pro 
Sext  XXIY.  54 :  erat  expulsus  vi,  eervitio  denique  candtato. 

i  460.  The  verb  constipare  is  to  be  stricken  out,  because  it 
never  occurs  with  an  ablative. 

( 462.  We  have,  in  section  437  above,  the  constractioa  of  refer- 
tus.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Latin  writers  prefer  to  oon- 
strue  it  with  the  genitive  when  used  with  reference  to  persons. 
C£  Cic,  de  Orat  II  37.  154 :  nam  ei  rtferta  quondam  Italia  i^- 
thagprearum  fuit;  pro  lege  Man.  XL  31 :  referto praedormm  man ; 
piD  Plana  XLL  9S :  refertam  esse  Graeciam  soe/crotimmonini 
hommum;  pro  Fontei.  L  1,  (according  to  the  former  division  of 
the  omtion,  not  that  employed  since  Niebuhr's  discovery  of  some 
parts  of  this  oration  before  lost,)  referta  GalUa  negolialorum  erat ; 
ad  Attic  VIII  1. 3 :  etsi  propediem  video  bonarum,  id  est,  lauUh 
niM  et  locupktkum^  urbem  reftrlam  fore ;  Ibid.  IX.  1.  2 :  urbem 
f^efiem^  esse  opMma^ym ;  sometimes  also  the  ablative  of  persons 
is  connected  with  it  Cic.  pro  Bege  Dejotar.  XIL  33 :  oirmatiBi 
hammUms  rrfertum  forum  (compare  remark  2.  {  455) ;  Phil  IL  27. 
67 :  akaUMrSms  refurta;  pro  Varr.  IL  1. 52  :  domus  enX-^^proeioria 
turba  referta ;  Orat  XLL  140 :  qkMm  rrferia  sunt  omnia. 

{463.  There  is  also  another  pasoage  in  which  impleo  is  oon- 
stroed  with  the  genitive,  viz.  Cia  in  Verr.  Act  IL  46. 119:  Itaque 
i^  Piso  moltas  codioes  implevit  earum  rerum, 

\  467.  Bern.  Digaos  is  often  put  without  dther  the  ablative  or 
qui  and  the  subjunctive,  if  that  of  which  one  is  worthy  has  al- 
ready been  Baentioiiied  or  may  be  wdecstood  from  the  comectiM. 
So  Cic  pro  Bosa  Amerino  V.  Iwioe  (indtgnissima  and  indignio- 
ot);  pro  Plane  IIL  8 ;  pro  Mil  VIL  Id.;  PhiL  XIIL  21.  48;  in 

Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  37 
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Verr.  IL  L  V.  bb.  170 ;  pro  lege  Man.  XVII  62.    Compare  Sta- 
renburg  pro  Archia,  page  57—59  (Latin  edition). 

i  471.  The  following  ablatives  are  remarkable :  Cic.  in  Veir. 
IL  1.  3.  90.  210 :  qui  tantis  rebus  gestis  sunt ;  Phil  YL  5. 12 :  quia 
tantis  rebus  gestis  fuit;  Famm.  IV.  6.  6:  qui— darum  vinun  et 
magnis  rebus  gestis  amisit;  pro  Archia  XII:  hominem  caussa  hu- 
jutmodi;  Tusa  L  35.  85 :  Metellus  honoratis  quatuor  filiis.  There 
is  a  reading  in  this  last  passage  which  has  Aanoratus,  but  it  is  of 
no  authority^ 

i  476.  If  daratian  is  expressed  before  ante,  the  accusative  is 
always  used,  not  the  ablative.  C£  Cic  pro  lege  Man.  XVIIL 
54 :  At  Hercule  aSquot  annos  conimuas  ante  legem  Gabiuiam<-* 
caruit ;  PhiL  V.  19.  52 :  trienmum  ante  legitknum  tempus, 

h  All.  Cic  Brut  VII.  27  :  Post  banc  aetatem  aUquot  annis. 

i  480.  The  example  here  quoted  from  Caesar  de  B.  G.  L  48, 
and  which  is  found  in  i  478  of  the  former  edition,  does  not  occur 
in  de  B.  GalUco,  but  de  B.  OwilL  L  48. 

i  482.  There  is  indeed  a  very  great  number  of  passages  in 
which  totns  is  joined  with  m;  Cic  pro  ligar.  IIL  7 :  in  tato  im- 
perio;  LaeL  IL  6 :  m  tota  Graecia ;  Verr.  IV.  32.  72 :  iota  in  Si- 
cilia  ;  in  the  same  section  in  Siciiiauaa^  and  in  sec  2,  intola  pro- 
vincia ;  ad  Famm.  IIL  8.  38 :  in  Ma  nostm  amidtia ;  de  OnU. 
IIL  25.  96 :  in  tato  corpore ;  PhiL  IL  8 :  tota  m  omtione.  All  ex- 
amples of  this  character  must  be  classified,  because  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  nature.  But  we  omit  that  here,  and  reserve 
it  for  another  occasion. 

i  483.  Here  it  should  be  stated  that  after  malo  and  pmestat,  it 
is  better^  the  thing  compared  must  be  introduced  by  quam.  C£ 
Cic  ad  Att  VIL  15:  Cato  jam  servire,  quam  pugnare  mavolt; 
pro  Sext.  LXIX  146 :  praestat  reddere,  quam  importare.  This 
is  very  frequent,  as  is  well  known. 

There  is  with  Cicero  a  no  inconsiderable  number  of  examples 
in  which  the  ablative  is  put  instead  of  quam  with  the  accusative. 
It  occurs,  as  is  known,  very  often  everywhere.  Here  we  may 
set  down  a  single  case,  Cato  Maj.  XIL  14 :  nihil  mente  praeata- 
bilius  dedisset 

i  490.  Among  the  verbs  which  are  followed  by  in  with  the  ab- 
lative, imprimere  should  have  been  mentioned.  Although  this 
verb  occurs  in  i  416,  yet  the  example  given  in  that  section  ap- 
pears rather  strange  and  out  of  place  there,  because  it  is  put  down 
without  any  explanation  of  its  peculiar  use.  Cf.  Cic  de  legg.  L 
10.  30 :  tit  animis  imprismmtur,  and  in  the  same  place  immedi- 
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itely  after:  m  ommbus  imprimuntar;  Nat.  Deor.  I  16.  42:  quod 
M  omnium  anums  eoram  natioiiutn  impressisset  ipsa  natura ;  de 
FtLto  XIX  43 :  imprimet  et  quasi  signabit  in  animo ;  but  this  pas- 
sage is  not  clear  on  account  of  signabit  which  follows  imprimet ; 
Acad,  post  L  11.  41:  m  ammis  imprimerentur ;  PhiL  XIIL  15. 
30 :  vestigium  uld  imprimas,  and  in  many  other  places  which  the 
lexicons  indicata 

i  493^^16.  The  exposition  of  the  tenses  and  of  their  consecu- 
tion which  is  given  in  this  part  of  the  grammar  is  not  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  one  might  expect  But  we  are  unable  here,  for 
want  of  space,  to  attempt  another  ex|K)sition ;  we  shall  rather 
continue  to  furnish  corrections  and  additions  for  the  single  para- 
graphs. 

i  512.  A  very  large  number  of  passages,  which  are  apparently 
bot  not  really  inregnlar,  might  be  added  to  the  remark  under  this 
section.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  Cicero's  oration  pro  Sext  because  a  multitude  of  such 
examples  are  concentrated  in  this  chapter. 

In  section  eighty-second  of  this  chapter  is  found :  At  vero  illi 
ipsi  parricidae,  quorum  effrenatus  furor  alitur  impunitate  diutuma, 
adeo  vim  fadnoris  sui  perhorruerantt  ut,  si  paullo  longior  opinio 
mortis  Sextii  fuisset»  Gracchum  ilium  suum,  transferrendi  in  nos 
aiminis  caussa,  occidere  ccgitarifU.  From  this  example  as  well 
as  from  those  quoted  by  the  author,  viz.  Cic.  Brut  LXXXVIIL 
and  Cor.  Nepos  Arist  L  and  from  many  other  examples,  it  be- 
comes manifest  thai  ut,  denoting  a  result  can  be  followed  by 
any  tense  which  the  nature  of  the  thought  either  makes  necessa- 
ry or  permits.  Tantus  fuit,  ut  omnes  eum  adndrentur  means,  he 
was  so  great  that  all  are  still  admiring  him  (though  he  may  have 
died  long  since).  Tantus  fuit,  ut  omnes  eum  admirarerUur,  means, 
that  all  admired  him  then  (i.  e.  when  he  was  living).  Tantus 
fait  at  omnes  eum  admirati  tint,  means,  that  all  have  once  admi- 
red him.  Tantus  fuit»  ut  omnes  eum  admiraturi  sinl,  means,  that 
all  will  at  some  time  admire  him.  Thus  perhonruerant  in  the 
above  example  agrees  very  well  with  ut— occidere  cogitarint  In 
the  same  chapter,  k  83,  is  found:  Ac,  si  tunc  P.  Sextius,  judices, 
in  templo  Castoris  animam,  quam  vix  retinuit  ecUdissett  f^on  dubi- 
to,  quin,  si  modo  esset  in  republica  senatus,  si  majestas  populi 
Bomani  revixisset  aliquando  statna  huic  ob  rempublicam  inter- 
fectoinforo  statueretur;  further,  in  the  same  oration,  chapter 
XXDL  62 :  Quod  ille  si  repudiasset,  dubitatU,  quin  ei  vis  esset  aU 
lata,  quum  omnia  acta  illiiis  anni  per  ilium  unum  labefactari  vide- 
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reiitur? — ad  Fam.  XIIL  1.  5:  dubitoEtc^m  ego— conseqai  jMwseni, 
etiamsi  aedificataras  essem.  These  examples,  which  might  be 
multiplied,  show  that,  especially  after  rum  dubito,  a  conditional 
clause  is  placed  without  any  regard  to  this  phrase. 

Soldant  ad  Sic.  pro  Ligar.  XIL  34 :  An  potest  quisquam  dubi- 
tares  quin,  si  Ligarius  in  Italia  esse  pottdaet,  in  eadem  sententia 
Jiierit  (all./uus0^)  futurus,  makes  a  distinction  between  the  peri- 
phrastic conjugation  and  the  regular  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  claims 
for  the  former  alone  the  usual  consecution  of  tenses.  But  this  is 
as  unsatisfactory  as  what  Bennecke  says,  in  a  comment  on  that 
passage,  that  hypothetical  sentences  have  no  dependence  on  the 
leading  verb.  An  example  of  the  periphmstic  conjugation  besides 
the  one  quoted,  is  also  to  be  found  in  Cic.  pro  Plane  XXIX.  71 : 
si  volnisses,  non  dubito,  quin — si  conversura/uertL  A  discrimina- 
ting examination  of  the  particular  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  this  subject  is  much  needed.  Here  we  only  re- 
mark further,  that  tenses  which  do  not  correspond  to  each  other 
are  also  found  in  imperfect  conditional  sentences,  especially  in 
interrogations  and  exclamations ;  Cic.  pro  Cluent  YIIL  26 :  quis 
est,  qui  ilium  absolvi  arbitraretur  .^— -de  Legg.  IIL  VL  14 :  qui  ve- 
ro  utraque  re  excelleret,  ut  et  doctrinae  studiis  et  regenda  civitate 
princeps  esset,  quis  facile  praeter  hnnc  invenire potest? 

i  516—519.  The  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  a 
conditional  sentence  has  been  very  much  improved  in  the  nevr 
edition.  We  add  here  only  two  examples,  the  first  of  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  very 
clear.  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  XXXIL  91 :  Erucius,  haec  si  haberet 
in  caussa,  quae  commemoravi,  posset  ea  quamvis  diu  dicere,  et  ego 
possum;  the  other  has  the  protasis  expressed  by  the  ablative  ab- 
solute and  the  apodosis  by  the  indicative.  Cic  pro  Mil  XIL  32 : 
Atque  Milone  interfecto — Clodius  hoc  assequebaturt  ut — ^  which 
means,  if  MUo  had  been  kiUed,  Clodius  taould  have  effected  thal^  etc. 

t  519.  In  the  middle  of  the  section  our  author  has  construed  in- 
correctly the  example  taken  from  Cicero  in  Vatin.  L  2 :  Eterim  de^ 
buisti,  Vatini,  etiamsi  false  venisses  in  suspicionem  P.  Sextio,  ta- 
men  mihi  ignoscere,  because  he  has  not  quoted  the  passage  in 
full ;  for  afler  ignoscere  follows  :  si  in  tanto  homims  de  me  uptime 
meriti  periculo  et  tempori  ejus  et  vokmtati  pcarere  voUdssem.  This 
makes  it  clear,  that  the  clause,  etiamsi — veuisses,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  debuisti.  Si — vobtissem  forms  rather  the  hypotheti- 
cal protasis  to  it  The  same  mistake  is  found  in  the  preceding 
editions. 
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i  522.  The  example,  rive  tacebis,  sive  loquere,  mihi  perinde 
tO,  should  have  been  stricken  out  from  the  former  editions,  be- 
because  it  is  not  correct  Latin.  Perinde  est,  in  the  sense  given 
to  it  by  modem  writers,  U  is  all  the  same  to  me,  is  entirely  nndas- 
sicaL  Cf.  Sturenburg  ad  Cia  de  Off.  p.  13S-4  (first  edition,  Lips. 
1834),  and  Hand  in  Tnrselin.  IV.  461. 

The  principle,  so  simple  in  itself,  which  regulates  hypothetical 
sentences,  often  appears,  in  the  various  school-books  obscure  only 
for  this  reason,  because  the  authors  have  failed  to  form  a  perfect* 
ly  dear  idea,  how  many  kinds  of  conditions,  and  consequently,  of 
ooaditional  sentences  there  may  be.  In  endeavoring  briefly  to 
set  forth  our  views,  we  must,  on  account  of  our  limited  space,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  mere  outline,  but  we  hope  in  the  meantime 
to  oontribate  some  little  to  the  simplification  of  our  school  gram- 
mais  and  of  the  mode  of  oml  teaching  in  this  respect  Hereby 
shall  we  be  enabled  the  more  easOy  to  apprehend  the  nature  of 
tlie  imperfect  tense  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paragmph,  and 
wfaidi  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  similar  to  the  Greek 
imperfect 

There  are  three  kinds  of  conditions,  and  consequently,  of  con- 
ditional  sentences. 

1.  The  first  is  where  there  is  an  absolute  uncertainty  as  to 
what  is  said  'Kg.  Si  habeo  pecuniam,  tibi  dabo,  that  is,  "  I  will 
give  yon  money,  if  I  have  it,"  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
it  or  not  The  probability  on  either  side  is  equal  The  antithe- 
sis  must  always  be  sed  nescio ;  and  the  mode,  the  indicative. 

2.  The  second  is  where  there  is  a  mere  possibility,  but  not  a 
piobability  as  to  what  is  said.  £.  g.  &  habeam  pecuniam,  etc. 
"If  I  should  have  money,"  bnt  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  have  it; 
it  is  more  probable  that  I  shall  not  have  it  The  antithesis  is,  sed 
dabito,  and  the  mode  subjunctive  in  any  tense  except  the  imper- 
fect and  the  pluperfect 

3.  The  third  is  where  a  complete  denial  of  what  is  represented 
is  implied.  E.  g.  Si  haberem  pecuniam,  tibi  darem,  "  If  I  had 
money,  I  would  give  it  you."  The  antithesis  with  the  imperfect 
subjunctive,  must  be  in  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  used  in 
the  first  clause,  preceded  by  sed  non,  e.  g.  sed  non  habeo,  (there- 
fore I  cannot  give  it  you) ;  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  the 
antithesis  must  be  in  the  perfect  indicative  with  sed  non.  The 
mode  is  the  subjunctive,  the  imperfect  for  present,  and  the  plu- 
peifect  for  past  time.  If  the  sentence  ran  thus,  si  habuissem  pecu- 
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niam,  tibi  dadinem^  the  antithesis  would  be,  sednon  babui  peca- 
niam,  (eigo  tibo  noQ  dedi). 

In  these  conditional  sentences  of  the  tliicd  class*  the  imperfect 
snbjanctive  never  expresses  past  time,  but  is  merely  an  imper- 
fect as  to  its  form.  In  reality,  it  has  the  force  of  the  present,  as 
the  conditional  pluperfect  sabjanotive  has  that  of  the  perfect 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  imperfect  snbjuncthre 
in  conditional  sentences,  has  not  the  foroe  of  the  present,  but  of 
a  proper  imperfect,  which  implies  that  an  act  was  continued  dor* 
ing  another  past  act  The  antithesis  is,  in  such  cases,  always  ad 
mm  with  an  imperfect  indicative.  If  the  conditional  clause  is  in- 
troduced with  fim  the  antithesis  is,  of  course,  formed  with  ted 
without  non. 

Here  is  to  be  explained  the  peculiarity  to  which  the  author  re- 
fers in  section  525. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  example  adduced  by  our  author,  taken 
fiom  Cicero  pro  Milone  XVIL  45 :  Quos  olamores  (Ciodius),  nisi 
ad  oogitatum  facinns  appropararet^  nunquam  reliqnisset  The 
antithesis  here  is,  sed  approperabat  facinus  (luimely,  quum  dam- 
ores  reliquit).  We  can,  indeed,  express  this  by  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive  in  English ;  but  then  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence 
would  stand  in  no  immediate  connection  wiUi  eadi  other,  whereas 
the  Latin  imperfect  expresses  simultaneousness  with  that  which 
is  expressed  by  the  pluperfect  in  the  fcrflowing  clause.  We  can 
hereby  perceive  how  much  more  precise  the  Latin  is  in  such  ex- 
pressions, than  the  English. 

For  the  rest,  the  expression  of  the  author  is  either  obscure  and 
equivocal,  or  incorrect,  viz.  that  "  completed  actions  of  the  past 
times  are  often  transferred,  at  least  partly,  to  the  present,  by  using 
the  imperfect  instead  of  the  pluperfect"  The  imperfect  has 
nothing  in  comjnon  with  the  (real)  present ;  it  designates  only  a 
present,  which  was  mch  when  a  past  act  was  taking  place. 

As  in  the  protasis,  so  also  in  the  i^aodoais  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive is  very  frequently  used  inst^ui  of  the  pluperfect  But 
this  is  to  be  explained  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  mention- 
ed in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

In  the  view  here  given,  we  have  omitted  Uie  eonaidenitiDn  of 
the  clause  following  after  the  conditional  clause.  These  invaiia- 
ably  form  sentences  by  tkemtehes,  and  have  no  diieet  grammati- 
cal dependence  on  the  foregoing  dausa  It  is,  however,  natnial 
that  an  indicative  in  the  cme  should  be  followed  by  an  indicative 
in  the  other,  eta ;  but  it  is  not  necettary.    It  is  the  simplest  way 
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10  supply,  where  svch  a  disstmilarily  oocaais,  a  oonesponding 
cknae.    Bot  we  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  this  snbjeet 

4  S28.  At  the  dose  of  this  section,  it  is  said,  that  Qots  pntaret, 
qoii  sitNtrsietor,  eta  are  more  nurely  nsed  in  the  sense  of,  *<  who 
wonkl  have  thought,  who  would  have  believed ;  and  it  would 
leem  from  the  eonnection  as  if  the  examples  there  taken  from 
Cieero  were  Ae  only  examples  wUehooour  with  this  writer.  Our 
author  did  not  probably  mean  to  assert  this,  beeause  theoonstnuy 
turn  ii  very  freqnent  indeed.  CC  Cic.  ad  FVunm.  II 13. 13 :  qnis 
potaret  ?— Ibid.  XV.  16,  med. :  quis  putaret  ?— pro  Bext  XLL  89 : 
qoidsgeret? — pro86XtIX.20:  quis — arbitraretnr  ?  and  very  of- 
ten elsewhere.  The  words  of  our  author :  7%e  third  permn  u 
moniparekfuaed  m tkii  nunmer,  Mbtmli  bo  ohanged  to:  Al99tk$ 
third  pemtm  u  vtry  cfttn  med  tha, 

4  533.  Our  author  is  not  quite  coiieot  in  nMddng  no  diftfenee 
between  metno  and  timeo  with  the  infinitive  and  vereorwith  the 
infiaitive,  alUiough  the  former  is  very  rare  with  Cieenx  Madvig, 
in  the  remark  4  376  of  his  grammar,  maintains  that  in  good  prose 
only  vereor  is  foond  with  the  infinitive,  and  Freund,  in  his  leed* 
ooo  on  the  word,  says  expressly  that  timeo  with  the  infinitive  is 
sot  Ciceronian.  But  cf.  Cic.  pro  Eosc.  Comaed.  L  4 :  qoo  no- 
men  re/erre  in  tabnlas  timeat  Metuo  with  the  infinitive  and  with 
the  accusative  before  the  infinitive  is  found  only  with  the  poets. 

i  S36.  Neve  cannot  stand  after  tmeo^  but  either  et  or  mU  must 
follow  this  word.  Timeo  ne  kgat  et  scribal,  or  atul  scrihat  In  the 
Ibnner,  it  is  indicated  that  we  fear  do^;  in  the  latter,  either  me 
ortheoeA^r. 

f  536—7.  Kkate,  ad  Cic.  Tusc.  IL  26.  64,  explains  the  distmo- 
tion  between  mm  quo  and  non  quod,  by  saying,  rum  quo  means  eir 
iih^uitk1heiuiention,nomqiiod,mtfUvi^  Ab 

all  the  passages  have  not  been  critically  examined  upon  this 
point,  we  pass  it  by  with  adducing  a  few  emmplas.  Cic  ad 
¥mam.  XVL  6. 1,  quia  precedes  quo.  The  words  are:  Tertiam 
ad  te  banc  epistoLun  scripsi  eadem  die  magis  institati  met  tenea- 
di  oanssa,  guia  nactus  eiam,  cui  darem,  qnam  quo  habecem,  quid 
acnberem ;  Cic  pro  Sext  XLIIL  93 :  quo  fiirtissimum  ae  sua^ 
mam  eivem  in  invidiam  homo  castus  ac  non  cupidus  vocaret, 
vithont  a  comparative ;  Ibid.  XX  VIIL  61 :  non  quo  periculnm 
taom  non  videret,  sed  —  putabat,  without  any  causal  particle,  and 
vith  a  change  of  cotastruotion ;  Cic.  de  K  P.  p.  22  (ed.  Heiniioh) : 
qoir-eoidaftas  fuit,  et  ab  Eanio  dictus  est  non  qwod  ea  quaern- 
bat,  sad  quod  ea  reqiondehat,  where  the  reason  for  the  indicative 
is  dear. 
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In  the  example  taken  ftom  livy  XXX.  27,  the  author  is  doubt- 
ful whether  non  quia  with  the  indicative  in  the  protasis,  is  accord- 
ing to  good  usage.  Compare  Cia  pro  Plane*  XXXH  78 :  non 
quia  multis  debeo^ — ted  quia  saepe  oonounant;  Horat  Sat  IL  2. 
89:  fion  ^uta  erat,  sed -^ . 

i  541.  Our  author  mentions  the  example  in  Cic  ad  Att  VII  1. 
which  is  corrected  in  punctuation  by  BremL  But  there  is  ano- 
ther passage  in  Cicero  pro  Flacoo,  XXXTTT.  extr.  (where  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ed.  of  OrelL) ;  quid  ?  nos  non  videbamus  habitare 
una  ?  quis  hoc  nesoit  ?  tabulae  in  Laelii  potestate/iiuse,  num  dn- 
bium  est  ?  Here  also  the  punctuation  presents  the  means  of  mak- 
ing the  correction.  Here  it  is  to  be  thus  punctuated;  quis  hoc 
nescit,  tabulas  in  Laelii  potestate?  num  dubium  est?  so  that  the 
accusatiye  before  the  infinitive  is  dependent  on  the  clause,  quis 
kocneidt^  not  on  num  dubium  est ;  Cic  ad  Famm.  XVL  21 :  Gia- 
tos  tibi  optatosque  (rumores)  esse  — ^  non  dubito,  writes  Cicero 
the  son.  In  the  words :  ''  Yet  after  dubiio  and  non  dubiio  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  paragmph;*'  the  first  dubito  must  be 
stiicken  out ;  for  what  classic  author  ever  uses  dMlo  thus  with- 
out a  negative  particle  ? 

k  551.  The  indicative  is  found,  Cic  pro  Plana  XXX.  73 :  quod 
ejus  in  me  meritum  tibi  etiam  ipsi  gmtum  esse  dicdnu.  Quod  is 
construed  with  negare  as  well  as  with  dicere.  Cic  ad  Famm.  VH 
16 :  quod — negasU.  C£  Ci&  pro  Arch.  XIL  31 :  quod  expetitnm 
esse  vtdSsottf . 

\  553.  Add  after  nescio  quomodo,  nesdo  quopcuOo.  Cic.  de  Ami- 
dt  XX  VL  100 :  nescio  quopacto  deflexit. 

k  561.  The  difibrent  significations  of  the  indefinite  and  general 
expressions  and  the  constructions  appropriate  to  them  are  not 
pointed  out  with  sufficient  clearness  in  this  paragmph.  Qds  est 
qui  may  be  the  pamphrase  of  the  question  with  quis.  In  this  case 
the  subjunctive  is  used  only  when  other  reasons  make  it  neces- 
sary. C£  Cia  ad  Famm.  YIL  12.  21 :  Quis  enim  est,  qui  fadt 
niM  sua  caussa? — ad  Atti&XVL  1.2 :  sed  quid  est,qnaeso,  quod 
agripetas  Bnthrosi  concisos  audio  ? — ^pro  Cluent  LXI V.  ext  quid 
est,  quod  minus  probabile  profene  patuistis  .^— Acadd.  postt  L  4. 
13 :  quid  est,  quod  audio  ?  This  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  pronoun  iUud  E.  g.  Cic.  pro  Sext  LVL  120 :  quid 
fidt  iOid;  quod  — summus  wttifex.  —  egit?  This  use  is  very  fire- 
quent  with  Plautus  and  Terentius.  Quid  est,  quod  has  two  other 
significations.  It  serves,  fiist,  for  a  (negative)  exclamation,  usual- 
ly but  impropedy  marked  as  an  interrogation.    In  this  case  qili 
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ii  followed  by  the  sntrpnicliTe.  If,  in  ihe  second  place,  it  ex- 
presses inquiry  for  the  reason  or  occasion  of  a  thing,  in  which  case 
itisoften  changed  into  qmd  est  eur,  or  qidd est  quamobrem,  the 
sobganctive  likewise  follows.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  cite  ex- 
amples which  everywhere  occur. 

i  S63.  The  example,  sunt  enim  permulti  optimi  viri,  qui  valetu- 
diais  caussa  in  kis  locis  eonvemunt,  where  the  author,  by  a  slip  of 
the  memory,  has  substituted  tit  kis  locis  conveniunt  for  m  haec  hca 
vmuotf,  Cio.  ad  Famm.  IX.  14.  1,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
teaching  of  our  author  respecting  the  construction  oiconoensre  in 
bds  i  489.    The  statement  should  therefore  be  altered. 

( 564.  The  subjunctive  also  follows  qui  when  it  has  the  signifi- 
cation  although,  in  which  case  tamen  follows  very  oftea  Cf  Cio. 
de  Qiat  L  32.  145 :  quin  etiam,  quae  maxime  propria  essent  ma- 
tmae  tamen  his  ipsis  artem  adhiberi  videram;  n>id.  I  16.  62 :  V. 
Hatthiae  ad  Cic  pro  Bosc  Amer.  VIIL  23. 

i  568.  The  construction  which  follows  dignus  and  indigmts  de« 
pends  entirely  on  the  sense.  So  quod  follows,  Cia  pro  Bosa 
Anier.  L.  147 :  nisi  hoc  indignum  putas,  quod  vestitum  sedere  in 
jndicio  vides ;  so  the  Ace  c  Infin.  also  in  the  same,  IIL  6 :  sum 
▼el  hoc  indignissimum  est,  vos  idoneos  habUos,  Also  in  Verr.  II 
24. 58 ;  Cic  pro  leg.  Bfan.  XIX.  57,  and  in  other  places.  Eximi- 
08  qui  is  construed  like  dignus  qui  in  Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  XVL  52 : 
te  iUi  unum  eoamum,  cui  cansulertt,  fuisse. 

f  574.  Quamquam  with  the  subjunctive  is  very  frequent  in  Ci- 
eeio  if  one  regard  merely  the  w<Mrds  without  searching  for  tiie 
reasons.  Cf.  de  Orat  IIL  26.  101 :  quamquam  ilia  ipsa  exclaima- 
tio--4d  veSm  crebra ;  pro  Plane.  XXIL  53 :  quamquam  ne  id  qui- 
dem  suspidonem  coitionis  habuerii;  pro  Sext  XXX.  64:  qttam' 
quam  qnis  audiretf-^ia  Vatin.  XIV.  33:  quamquam  id  ipsnm 
east  novum;  pro  Mil.  XXXIIL  90:  quamquam  esset  misemm, 
and  in  many  other  places.  As  the  mood  does  not  depend  upon 
the  conjunction,  but  rather  the  conjunction  upon  the  mood ;  quam* 
qoam  stands  with  the  subjunctive  if  the  sentence  requires  the 
subjunctive  irrespective  of  quamquam.  But  gmmmarians  do  best 
where  they  make  the  manner  of  thinking  and  of  expressing 
tbodgfat  prevailing  with  a  people  their  rule  and  standard. 

i  575.  It  should  have  been  remarked,  that  donee  with  Cicero  is 

exceeding  rare.    It  is  nowhere  found  in   Caesar.    Our  author 

ahoold  Imve  noticed  this  distinction  according  to  his  usual  custom. 

i  579.  Eem.  The  distinction  between  the  conjunctions  quum 

and  si  appears  quite  manifest  in  Cic  pro  Bosa  Amer.  XXXV. 
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100 :  Si  piodiorit  atque  adeo  guum  prodierit  (scio  enim  prodita- 
ram  esse),  audiet 

i  590.  It  would  seem  from  this  paragraph  as  ifsatuestsnd  satis 
habeo  occur  with  the  infinitive  perfect  only  in  the  silver  age.  This 
is  however  not  trae.  Cf.  Cic  de  Inven.  L  20.  28 :  quia  satis  Juit 
tSaisse,  and  a  little  before,  si  cujus  rei  satis  erit  diasisse^  and  else- 
where.   Still  it  is  not  frequent  in  Cicero. 

i  599.  Bem.  Here  it  should  have  been  remarked  that  the  his- 
torical  in/imdve  of  the  passive  is  exceedingly  rare.  Although 
Sallust  delighted  in  this  construction,  as  our  author  rightly  ob* 
serves,  yet  the  passive  with  him  occurs  only  in  the  following  few 
places :  Cat  XX  VIL  (fatigari) ;  Jug.  XXX.  (agitari) ;  Ibid.  LX. 
(ferri) ;  Ibid.  LXXXIIL  (trahi). 

i  607.  There  are  some  other  interesting  examples  of  the  per- 
sonal construction  of  several  verbs  in  the  passive  voice.  Cic.  pro 
Sext  LI V.  95 :  hie  accusare  eum  non  est  sittis. 

Eem.  We  may  still  ask,  how  dicitur  is  to  be  construed  when 
it  is  not  translated  by,  he  is  said,  but  by,  it  is  asserted,  ox  in  a  sioii- 
lar  way.  Cf.  Cic  de  Finn.  III.  18.  60 :  Sed  quum  ab  his  omnia 
proficiscantur  officia,  non  sine  caussa  dicitur  ad  ea  referri  onmes 
nostras  ccgitationes,  and  with  a  proleptic  demonstrative  pronoun, 
Cia  de  Finn.  V.  24.  72 :  Atque  hoc  nt  vere  dicitur,  partfa  esse  ad 
beate  vivendum  mometOa  ista  corporis  commodoram,  sic  — ;  in 
Verr.  IV.  18. 38 :  De  hoc  (Diodoro)  Yerri  dicitur,  habere  eum  per- 
bona  toreumata.  Dicitur  must  always  be  followed  by  an  acciisa* 
tive  before  an  infinitive,  if  a  dative  is  connected  with  it  De 
Orat  L  33. 150 :  Vere  etiam  illud  dicitur,  perverse  dicere  homines 
perverse  dicendo  facillime  consequi ;  pro  Mil  V.  12 :  Sequitor 
illud,  quod  a  Milonis  amids  saepissime  dicitur,  caedem — sefuUum 
judicasse  contra  rempublicam  esse  factam,  although  the  accusa- 
tive before  the  infinitive  is  here  to  be  considered  as  depending  on 
sequitur.  The  nominative  before  the  infinitive,  after  dicitur,  is 
also  to  be  found,  e.  g.  in  Cic.  pro  Sext  XVII  39:  C.  Caesar — 
inkmcissimius  esse  meae  saluti  ab  eodem  quotidianis  concionibos 
dicebatur. 

Here  two  passages  may  be  given  containing  compound  tenses. 
Cic.  Orat  DL  29 :  qui — ab  Aristophane  poeta  Jufgere  dictus  es9et, 
and  Ibid.  EL  27 :  u  sunt  eaistimandi  Attice  dicere, 

}  612.  In  the  sentence,  non  vales,  non  audes  esse  uxor,  the 
undassical  vales  should  be  stricken  out  Moreover  nesdre  fre- 
quently occurs  thus  with  Cicero,  as  we  may  learn  from  i  61 0. 
Cf.  pro  Mil  XXIL  76 :   nesds  inimici  factum  reprehendere.     So 
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abo  tare,  e.  g.  de  Orat  II 22.  91 :  sed  tamen  ille  nee  deUgere  sci- 
vU;  and  diseere,  e.  g.  de  Qrat  IL  16.  70 :  etiainsi  haec  nunquam 
te^tomtim/acere  didicisset,  and  perdiscere;  Ibid.  69 :  qui  hominis 
figoram  pingere  pertMdieerit,  An  example  of  a  peculiar  use  of  an 
ii^itive  after  possum  may  here  be  mentioned.  Cic.  pro  Caecina 
XVH  50 :  Potest  pulsus,  fugatns,  ejectus  denique ;  ilbid  veto 
udDo  mode  potest,  delectus  esse  qmsquam.  This  whole  passage  af- 
ter the  proleptic  iOud  is  very  peculiar. 

i  613.  Oi^  is  not  followed  by  ut  in  Cicero.  Here  also  belongs 
cogko  in  this  sense.  Cf.  Sic  pro  Sext  XXXVIIL  81 :  siquidem 
Ben  esse  ccgitareiis;  Ibid.  82 :  ut — Graecum  ilium  suum — ocd- 
dere  cogiiaruU ;  pro  MiL  XX.  53 :  qui  ipsins  loci  spe  facere  impe- 
tnm  cogUaraL 

Vaiious  peculiarities  might  be  mentioned  here,  but  we  must 
limit  ourselves  to  the  citation  of  one  passage  which  renders  the 
distinction  of  the  diflfi^rent  constructions  after  concedere  very  dear. 
Cic  pro  BoBC  Amer.  XDL  54 :  Verum  concedo,  ut  ea  praetereas, 
jMoe,  qaam  taces,  nuBa  esse  concedis. 

\  614.  Nihil  antiquius  habeo  is  followed  by  the  infinitive  in  Cia 
id  Eumn.  XIL  29.  3 :  Nihil  ei  fuisset  antiquius,  qnam  ad  Capito* 

f  615.  Bern.  Suadeo  with  the  accusative  before  the  infinitive  is 
fimnd  in  Cia  pro  Arch.  VL  14 ;  pro  Caecina  V.  10 ;  with  the  in- 
finitive only  de  Finn.  IL  29.  95 :  thus  admonere  in  Verr.  L  24 ; 
monere  de  Finn.  I  20.  66. 

[To  bo  eoadudad.  j 


AETICLE  II. 

CAPITAL  PUKI8HM£KT. 

9|r  Dudal  S.  CSoodwin,  Tratamat  of  LABgatgM,  BoWdoin  Collafe,  BtuittWick,  Ue» 
[Concluded,  flroni  No.  ^V.  p.  303.] 

[It  ia  due  to  the  writer  of  this  Article,  and  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bibliotheca,  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  Essay  was  prepared 
some  months  before  the  publication  of  the  former  part,  and  for  a 
destination  quite  different  from  its  appearance  in  this  Review. 
If  therefore  the  following  portion  should  seem  when  taken  by 
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itself,  to  wear  too  much  of  a  political  Bsped^  we  trast  it  will  be 
excused,  partly  for  the  sake  of  this  apology,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  its  connection  with  the  more  strictly  Theological  portion 
which  has  preceded  it  We  have  not  thought  it  best  altc^ether 
to  omit  the  portion  which  follows,  because,  although  considered 
in  relation  to  the  general  principles  involved,  the  former  part  of 
the  discussion  is  by  far  the  most  fundamental  and  important ;  yet, 
considered  in  practical  connection  with  the  particular  question  in 
hand,  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  branch  of  that  qaestion  dis- 
cussed in  this  latter  part,  viz.  the  point  of  expediency,  as  really 
containing  the  substantial  and  decisive  portion  of  the  whole  ar- 
ipunent  to  all  men  of  impartial  minds  and  plain  common  sense.] 

Before  proceeding  to  the  argument  from  expediency,  we  will 
first  dispose  of  a  few  miscellaneous  objections  which  have  not 
fiEdlen  directiy  in  our  way  in  the  foregoing  investigation  of  the 
question  of  right 

1st  Objection.  "  Capital  ponishment  is  wrong  because  the  in- 
nocent are  sometimes  executed." 

If  innocent  men  have  been  recklessly  executed,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  have  been  done,  we  shall  be  the  last  lo  say  one 
word  in  extenuation  of  the  deed.  The  wilful  execution  or  pro- 
curement of  an  unrighteous  sentence  of  death,  knowing  it  to  be 
such,  we  hold,  of  course  to  be  murder,  and  murder  of  the  most 
atrocious  die.  It  adds  to  the  common  enormity  of  the  crime  the 
character  of  a  treacherous  and  nefarious  attempt  against  the  mo- 
fal  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  reposes. 
Hence  the  Jews  are  properly  stigmatized  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  murderers  of  our  Lord ;  although  his  crucifixion  took  place 
according  to  all  the  forms  of  law. 

Further,  we  maintain  that  all  possible  precaution  against  enor 
ought  to  be  taken  in  capital  cases ;  and  a  capital  sentence  never 
passed  or  executed  so  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused.^ 

1  By  **  reaionable  doubt  of  gailt"  we  do  not  mean  mere  uncarttUniy,  for  ab- 
■olnte  certainty  n  not  to  be  expected  ;  we  mean  a  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  innocence  of  the  accused  n  not  altogeUier  improbable.  **  L^m, 
certexza,  morale  non  ^  che  una  probability,  ma  probability  tale  che  6  chiamatm 
certezza,  perch^  ogni  uomo  di  buon  stn»o  i\  acconsente  necesBariamente  per 
una  consuetudine  nata  dalla  neceraitk  di  agire,  ed  anteriore  ad  ogni  specola- 
mione.  Ut  eertttxu  the  si  riehied*  per  mteerUtrt  un  v&mo  rte  ^  dungut  queUm  ehm 
4$lBrmmM  ogni  womm  neUe  vptroximU  piit  tsnportmCi  deUa  oils.  Ma  f  vc 
rmU  cert*zza  di  frw  i  piufadU  U  smUHa  eke  V^MUiammU  d^finiHa.' 
ria ',  d^  delitti  e  delle  pene  >  sea.  14. 
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ill  cases  of  nnjust  executions  whose  occasion  falls  under  these 
two  heads,  viz.  false  testimony  or  want  of  due  caution  in  weigh- 
ing the  evidence,  are  cases  of  abuse.  Tliey  prove  nothing  at  all 
in  regard  to  the  right,  except  that,  like  all  other  rights,  it  may  be 
idmsed.  Other  cases,  if  there  are  any,  which  do  not  fall  under 
either  of  these  two  heads,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessary  fal- 
libOity  of  haman  judgments;  and,  if  they  prove  that  therefore, 
there  is  no  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  the  murderer, 
they  prove  that  there  is  no  right  to  inflict  any  punishment  or  in 
any  way  to  administer  legal  remedies,  until  human  justice  can  be 
mised  above  all  liability  to  human  error.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  more  cantion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  taken  in  capital  cases, 
than  in  any  other,  whether  civil  or  criminal ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
exceeding  difliculty  of  obtaining  a  conviction  for  murder  ia  con- 
stantly  urged  against  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment  by  its 
assailants.  Let  them  agree  upon  their  indictment  They  hate 
busied  themselves  of  late  most  strenuously  in  making  up  all  the 
cases  that  can  be  discovered  or  surmised  of  unjust  executions  for 
whatever  crime  and  arising  from  whatever  cause,  and  are  appa- 
rently endeavoring  to  make  the  world  believe  it  the  ordinary  rule 
that  BO  sooner  does  a  capital  trial  come  on  than,  by  some  inex- 
plicable fatality,  both  judges  and  jury  are  seized  with  such  a 
headlong  desire  to  hang  somebody,  anybody  but  the  right  man, 
that  they  always  convict  the  innocent  and  acquit  the  guilty.^ 

The  cases  of  injustice  which  they  allege  are  depicted  in  the 
most  glowing  colors  and  form  a  great  part  of  the  staple  of  most  of 
their  essays  on  this  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  as  the 
spice  and  spirit  of  the  whole.^  But  such  things  are  addressed  to 
men's  feelings  and  imagination  much  more  than  to  their  reason ; 
and  would  be  appropriately  answered  by  frequent  pictures  of  hor- 
rible murders  and  massacres.  Let  them  sift  their  cases  and  see 
how  many  of  them  are  cases  of  real,  unavoidable  error ;  and  then 
let  them  show  that  a  liability  to  error  in  this  case  invalidates  the 

*  We  have  heard  a  good  woman  urge  it  as  a  personal  objection  to  capital 
INinishnient,  that  she  lived  in  bodily  fear  of  being  one  day  hung  in  her  inno- 
eenoe.  People  commonly  think  it  more  important  to  be  protected  from  being 
avrdered,  as  the  greater  danger  of  the  two. 

'  Mcmlesqaiea  has  well  said  :  ^  C'esi  nal  raisooner  centre  la  religion  [on 
toate  aatre  chose,]  de  rassembler,  dans  un  grand  onvrage,  une  longue  6nam^ 
lalioQ  des  raaux  qu'elle  a  produits,  si  Ton  ne  fait  de  rodme  celle  des  biens  qu'elle 
a  fiuts.  Si  je  voulais  raconter  tous  les  maux  qn'ont  produits  dans  le  monde  lea 
loix  ei  riles,  la  monarchie,  U  gauvernemetU  ripubUcain^  Je  dirais  des  choses  ef* 
fiMyables."— £spnt  des  loix.  Lit.  XXIV.  ch.  2. 
Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  38 
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right  any  more  than  in  all  other  departments  of  the  adminittiation 
of  human  justice. 

2d  Objection.  Here  they  meet  ns  with  another  objection  as  a 
sort  of  clencher  to  the  first  "  Capital  punishment  is  the  only  pun- 
ishment which  is  remediless/'  We  deny  it  utterly.  All  unjost 
punishment  is  in  one  sense  remediless.  Done  is  done.  Besides,  it 
is  practically  remediless,  for  rarely,  if  ever,  is  any  effort  made  to 
remedy  it  so  far  even  as  a  remedy  is  possible.  This  is  not  alL 
When  a  man,  after  having  been  imprisoned  for  a  crime  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  dies;  and  is  then 
found  to  have  been  innocent;  how  will  you  remedy  it?  Any 
man  may  die  at  any  time ;  are  you  not,  then,  afraid  to  imprison 
him,  lest  you  should  do  him  remediless  wrong  ?  It  is  said  to 
have  been  ascertained  that  some  hundreds  of  persons  have  been 
buried  alive;  must  we  therefore  keep  all  dead  bodies  above 
ground  until  the  air  is  tainted  with  the  putrefaction  ?  Is  no  sex- 
ton allowed  to  throw  a  clod  of  earth  upon  a  coffin,  is  no  man  al- 
lowed to  have  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a  burial, 
until  he  has  assured  himself  to  a  perfect  certainty  by  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses,  that  death  has  actually  taken  place  ?  In  short, 
will  the  consciences  of  good  men  one  day  grow  so  tender  that 
they  will  not  dare  to  move  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  withont 
first  stopping  for  a  demonstration  ? 

3d  Objection.  We  find  the  objection  gravely  made  in  respec- 
table quartere,  ''  that  the  innocent  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
guilty  man,  who  is  hung,  are  made  to  suffer  with  him,  and  often 
more  than  he,  the  disgrace  and  infamy,  etc"  How  is  this  to  be 
avoided  in  any  case?  Does  the  infamy  attach  itself  to  the  pun- 
ishment, or  to  the  crime  ?  Or  is  it  the  mode  of  the  punishment 
which  is  most  complained  of  ?  How  came  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment to  be  so  infamous  ?  How,  except  from  its  association  with 
the  crimes  for  which  it  has  been  inflicted  ?  Crucifixion  was  a 
most  ignominious  punishment  among  the  Romans ;  would  it  be 
so  among  us  ?  Do  people  expect  to  make  murder  any  more  re- 
spectable by  imprisoning  instead  of  hanging  the  murderer  ?  Sap- 
pose  it  were  possible,  is  it  desirable  to  do  it  ?  Will  they  not  rath- 
er make  imprisonment  more  odious  ?  It  is  now  felt  to  bring  some 
disgrace  on  a  man's  friends  when  he  is  sent  to  the  State  prison. 
If  murderers  are  sent  there  too,  will  it  diminish  the  disgrace  at*, 
tached  to  imprisonment  for  other  crimes  ?  According  to  the  ob- 
jection, if  any  such  disgrace  or  suffering  already  falls  upon  the 
innocent  relations  of  the  incarcerated  culprit ;  imprisonment  ought 
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to  be  abolkhed.  Mnoh  more  then  ongfat  it  to  be  abolished  when 
this  disgrace  and  sufiering  are  increased.  And  the  conclusion 
fiom  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  wrong  to  hang  or  imprison  any  man 
who  has  any  friends  in  the  world ;  but  if  yoa  can  find  a  man  per- 
fectly friendless,  this  objection  abandons  him  to  his  fate. 

4th  Objection.  "  Capital  punishment  is  retaliatory."  The 
whole  force  of  this  objection  rests  upon  a  paltry  play  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  a  word.  If  it  be  meant  that  this  punishment  is  re- 
vmgefid;  we  deny  it  totally.  We  deny  that  it  ought  to  be,  need 
be,  or  is  any  more  revengejid,  than  any  other  punishment — ^impri- 
sonment  for  example.  If  it  were  we  would  not  defend  it  a  mo- 
ment It  is  just  and  right  When  the  protection  of  society  re- 
qoirea  its  infliction,  it  may  be  executed  and  ought  to  be  executed, 
fiom  motives  of  the  purest  justice  and  philanthropy.  If,  howev- 
er, by  its  being  retaliatory  is  meant  merely  that  it  is  the  infliction 
ofiike  for  like,  and  is  therefore  wrong ;  we  see  no  force  at  all  in 
the  objection.  According  to  this,  if  a  man  is  guilty  of  false-im- 
prisonment, it  would  be  wrong  to  punish  him  with  imprisonment, 
because  that  would  be  retaliatory ;  or  if  a  man  defrauds  or  steals 
Aom  his  neighbor,  yon  may  require  him  to  make  restitution  per- 
haps, but  as  to  any  punishment  beyond  that,  you  may  inflict  what 
you  plea»e  except  taking  another  cent  from  him — ^that  would  be 
retaliatory.! 

5th  Objection.  "  The  administration  of  this  punishment  is,  al- 
ways has  been,  and  must  be,  unequal ;  and  therefore  unjust*' 
If  this  objector  mean,  that  all  who  are  capitally  convicted  should 
be  treated  exactly  alike — that  no  pardons  or  commutations  should 
be  granted  ;  then  he  must  settle  the  question  with  some  of  his 
friends  whom  he  will  find  bitterly  complaining  of  the  unparalleled 
baifaarity  of  Massachusetts  in  executing  nxtyper  cent  of  her  con- 

*  Beecaria,  the  gn^i  apostle  of  oor  modern  anti-gallowt  philanthropiits,  has 
no  objection  to  this  sort  of  retalialioa.  Of  the  ponishment  of  false  accosation 
be  njs :  *'  Ogni  governo  e  republicano  e  monarchico,  deve  al  calumniatore 
dare  la  pena  che  toccherebbe  airaccusato."  This  is  the  special  case  to  which 
the  principle  is  applied  in  the  Mosaic  code,  and  for  which  it  has  been  retained 
ia  the  canon  law.  But  Beccaria  is  willing  to  give  it  a  much  wider  application. 
He  would  have  injuries  against  the  person  punished  corporeally  }  against  prop- 
erty, punished  pecuniarily )  against  the  honor,  punished  infamously.  *<  Che 
la  pena,**  says  he,  **  sia  conforme  quanto  piili  si  possa  alia  natura  del  delitto.'* 
**  Attentati  centre  la  persona  debbono  infallibilmente  esser  puniti  con  pene  cor- 
porali.**  «*  I  forti  che  non  hanno  unito  Tiolensa  dorrebbero  esser  puniti  con 
pena  pecuniatoria."  **  Le  ingiurie  personali  e  contrarie  all*  onore  debbono  es- 
sere  panite  coll*  infamia.**_l>e  delitti  e  delle  pene ;  8ezz.  15, 19,20»  22  and  23. 
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victB,  If  the  objector  complains  of  caprice  or  wroug  motives  in 
the  exercise  of  judicial  or  discretionary  power,  we  heartily  agree 
with  him  in  condemning  them ;  but  we  deny  that  they  are  ne- 
cessary— at  least  to  any  greater  extent  than  in  most  other  cases 
of  punishment  like  many  other  objections,  this  is  as  applicable  to 
the  administration  of  penalties  and  of  legal  remedies  generally  as 
to  this  particular  case.  Human  laws  and  their  execution  are  ne- 
cessarily imperfect ;  but  their  imperfection  need  not,  and  proba- 
bly, but  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  such  objections,  as  we 
have  been  considering,  upon  public  opinion,  it  would  not  be  (if 
indeed  it  actually  is,)  greater  in  this  case  than  in  any  other. 

6th  Objection.  Some  of  the  Abolitionists  say  that  **  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  needlessly  severe ;"  and  others  insist  upon  it 
that  it  is  "  inadequate  to  the  enormity  o£  the  crime  for  which  it  is 
inflictedJ"     These  two  objections  may  oSkei  one  another. 

7th  Objection.  '*  Capital  punishment  violates  the  sacro-sanctity 
of  human  life." 

The  great  motive  of  capital  punishment,  the  only  proper  mo- 
tive is,  the  protection  of  human  life  from  violation.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  observe  by  what  jugglery  its  opposers  are  endeavoring  to 
engross  all  the  credit  of  this  motive  to  themselves.  We  profess 
to  have  at  least  as  much  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  as 
they ;  and  we  retort  that  it  is  they  who  would  expose  it  to  viola- 
tion. They  are  not  distinguished  from  us  by  any  greater  regard 
for  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  but  only  for  the  "  sacro-sanctity" 
of  murderers.  The  Boman  tribunes  were  held  to  possess  this  at- 
tribute of  "  sacro-sanctity,"  so  that  whatever  they  might  do  while 
in  office,  it  was  sacrilege  to  offer  them  any  violence.  These  men 
would  have  the  privileges  of  such  a  character  attach  to  all  mur- 
derers. They  would  have  every  murderer  possessed  of  a  charm* 
ed  existence.  And  this  they  call  a  superlative  regard  for  the 
"  sacro-sanctity"  of  human  life !  They  might  as  well  deny  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  (as  indeed  some  of  them  do)  to  seize  the 
property  of  the  thief;  and  then  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  a 
superlative  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  \^ 

»  Vid.  N.  A.  Rev.  Vol.  62.  p.  56. 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  muItitudeB  of  the  abolitionists — ^the  mass  of 
tlieiD,  we  should  think — are  friends  of  war.  Is  one  of  their  neig^hbors  barbar- 
ously murdered  ?  Such  is  the  sacro-sanctity  of  human  life  in  their  eyes,  soch 
the  tendernees  of  their  consciences,  and  such  the  overflowing  exuberance  of 
their  Christian  sympathies,  that  they  can  by  no  means  consent  that  the  villain^ 
who  is  convicted  of  having  perpetrated  the  horrible  deed,  should  suffer  the  pen- 
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8th  Objection.  "When  a  murderer  is  executed,  he  has  either 
repented  and  is  prepared  to  go  into  another  world — and  in  that 
case  he  is  certainly  fit  to  remain  in  this ;  or  he  has  not  repented, 
and  in  that  case,  by  taking  his  life,  men  send  him  unprepared  into 
eternity,  and  consequently  consign  him  to  endless  torment"  This 
dilemma  seems  to  be  considered  by  many  as  conclusive  of  the 
question.  But  we  utteily  protest  against  thus  appealing  to  the 
retributions  of  eternity.  It  is  getting  entirely  out  of  our  depth, 
and  setting  ourselves  about  business  which  does  not  belong  to  us. 
Bat  if  such  objections  must  be  made  then  we  reply,  to  the  first 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  that  we  never  heard  of  a  murderer  confess- 
ing and  deploring  his  crime  in  Christian  penitence,  who  did  not, 
as  the  apostle  Ffeuil  said  he  would  do,  consent  freely  to  die.  He 
has  magnified  the  law  whose  penalty  he  suffered.  Nay  more ; 
men  under  the  influence  of  repentance  and  of  the  instinctive  con* 
scioosness  of  the  justice  and  fitness  of  capital  punishment  for 
murder,  have  voluntarily  confessed  their  guilt  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  hand  of  human  justice.  So  much  for  the  guilty 
but  penitent  sufferer.  As  for  society,  which  is  represented  as  en- 
deavoring to  replace  the  loss  of  one  man,  good  or  bad  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  voluntarily  throwing  away  another  man  confessedly 
good;  we  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  society  gains  more  good 
fiom  the  imperturbable  execution  of  its  just  laws  upon  one  such 
offender  than  it  could  derive  from  the  useful  lives  of  many  such 
if  they  were  spared.  But  we  wish  to  be  understood  distinctiy  to 
repudiate  any  argument  tending  to  defend  capital  punishment  as 
proceeding  from  any  motive  of  benevolence  towards  the  criminal. 
We  do  not  believe  in  any  such  way  of  showing  kindness.  The 
benevolence  of  the  law  in  this  case  is  not  a  private  but  a  public 
benevolence,  a  love  which  prefers  the  lives  of  the  innocent  mass 
to  the  life  of  the  guilty  muiderer. 
To  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  we  answer ;  that  by  all 

altjr  of  deaUi ;  soeh  is  Uieir  fellow-feeling  for  the  criminal,  tbejr  will  move  the 
three  woildi  to  nye  him  firom  the  gallows.  Bat  let  a  foreign  people  refniie 
rtptration  for  encroachments  or  depredations  on  our  jrroperty,  and  thej  are 
ftrthwith  readj  to  attack  that  people  with  fire  and  sword,  thej  are  willing  to 
■pill  the  best  blood  of  oor  own  oitiiens,  and  to  eat  down  thousands  of  innocent 
men  on  the  other  side— not  to  speak  of  helpless  women  and  children !  Alas, 
for  the  consistenej  of  poor  haman  nature  1  We  saw  not  long  since,  paraded  in 
one  of  the  abolitionists*  joomals,  a  list  of  the  great  men  who  had  espoused  their 
eaose,  and  among  the  rest  the  name  of  Chancellor  M'Coon.  Soon  afterwards 
we  saw  a  report  of  the  same  distinguished  gentleman  presiding  at  a  war  meet- 
ing in  the  eitj  of  New  York! 

38* 
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means  a  long  respite  should  be  given  to  every  convict  before  his 
execution.  But  if,  after  such  respite  he  is  still  unprepared  to  be 
launched  into  eternity,  his  blood  is  upon  his  own  head.  He  has 
in  reality  destroyed  himself.  Living  under  the  known  laws  of 
God  and  nature  and  human  society,  he  committed  a  crime  whose 
penalty  he  knew  to  be  death,  and  he  must  abide  the*  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  so  much  the  hangman  that  takes  his  life,  as 
he  that  kills  himself  by  the  hangman's  instrumentality.  We  ought 
by  all  means  to  beware  that  we  do  the  murderer  no  injustice  m 
Ms  world.  That  is  our  sphere.  That  is  our  business.  Let  ns 
see  well  to  that.  And  we  need  not  trouble  our  heads  with  any 
fears  that  Giod  will  do  him  any  injustice  in  the  world  to  come 
Let  us  leave  the  retributions  of  the  next  worid  in  God's  hands. 
They  are  matters  too  high  for  us  to  meddle  with,  ff  Uhe  amf 
inputice  to  the  executed  murderer  to  sufer  endless  torment  hereafter, 
if  it  he  inconsistent  with  infinite  benevolence,  we  may  be  toUerahl^ 
sure  he  unU  not  suffer  it,  Further,  we  are  not  aware  that  this  ob* 
jection  is  often  made  or  much  felt  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment.  It  is  thrust  upon  them  as  an  or- 
gumentum  ad  hominem,  by  those  who  deny  such  eternal  punish* 
ment ;  and,  as  thus  urged  is  fully  answered  by  the  isrgumentutn 
ad  hominem,  that,  according  to  the  creed  of  those  who  uige  it, 
capital  punishment,  so  far  from  being  over-severe  or  cruel,  sends 
the  impenitent  murderer  from  this  world,  where  he  might  do 
much  harm  and  could  enjoy  but  little  good,  directly  to  eternal 
blessedness. 

9th  Objection.  "  We  ought  to  say  to  ourselves  when  a  convict 
is  led  to  execution,  *  There  goes  my  father,  or  my  brother,  or  my 
son,'  and  so  feeling,  how  could  we  think  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  to  be  right  T* 

This  reasoning,  if  good  for  anything,  would  strike  ont  all  penal 
inflictions.  But  we  reply,  it  is  false.  The  great,  manly  heart  of 
the  elder  Brutus  was  to  be  preferred  to  all  this  effeminate  senti- 
mentality. He  loved  his  sons,  but  he  loved  his  country  more. 
He  preferred  her  welfare,  her  liberty  and  the  integrity  of  her  laws 
to  his  private  affections  and  personal  happiness.  The  objection 
derives  its  force  from  sheer  weakness  and  selfishness,  and  not 
from  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  not  inconsis* 
tent,  we  trust,  with  the  keenest  sense  of  justice  and  the  most  en- 
larged benevolence.  We  admit  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  feel  as 
the  objector  requires,  but  we  deny  the  inference.  Let  the  cul- 
prit be  a  son  or  a  brother — ^and  it  might  he  salutary  for  u  to  en- 
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deavor  to  feel  ttet  every  convict  were  thus  nearly  related  to  ii»-^ 
still,  if  he  haa  oommitted  that  crime  which  by  laws  hnmaa  and 
divine  is  dedaied  worthy  of  death»  we  should  not  refase  to  let 
bim  die— he  shoald  not  himaelf  refose  to  die.  Kit  were  our  own 
peiional  selves  and  we  were  posaesaed  of  right  feelingt,  we  should 
not  refoae  to  die.  We  eoght  not  so  to  refuse ;  and  the  experi* 
eaoe  of  others  shows  that  we  should  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
^iim  it  is  sorely  eaoogh,  if  we  fulfil  the  royal  law  aooording  to 
the  Scriptures,  to  love  our  neighbor,  not  merely  as  a  son  or  bso^ 
tfaer,  bot  as  omselvea. 

10th  ObjectioQ.  *<  The  voice  of  nature,  as  expressed  in  the  nai* 
▼eisal,  iastiiictive  horror  of  the  hangman  and  his  office,  oondenma 
capital  poniahment"  We  answer,  that  this  feeling  is  not  direct* 
ed  exclusively  against  the  hangman's  office,  but  the  same  feeMng^ 
thm^h  in  a  leas  degree,  attaches  to  the  office  of  the  pdice^man 
and  the  jailor.  Indeed  it  is  shared  in  some  degree  by  all  the  qK 
tioMMe  iBStmmentalities  in  the  inffietion  of  penalty.  The  more 
ultimate,  the  mow  absohUk^  necessary  any  office  is,  the  leis  Aoiisr* 
oHiitis.  Those  external  functions  in  our  physical  economy 
which  mre  the  most  indispensable  to  our  existence  are  deemed 
the  most  base.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  say,  "  if 
you  consider  the  office  of  hangman  so  necessary,  why  not  assume 
it  yourself  ?"  For  the  re>t,  we  answer  in  the  words  of  Diderot^ 
who  thought  capital  punishment  inexpedient,  and  whose  views 
may  therefore  be  considered  by  our  opponents  the  more  impartial 
''I  have  before  shown,''  he  says,  "how  natural  it  seems  that  the 
laws  should  have  ordained  death  as  the  punishment  for  murder, 
and  that  the  public  feeling  was  in  harmony  with  those  laws.  The 
honor  which  is  felt  for  the  executioner  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  penalty  of  death  is  unjust  That  horror  arises  from  the  pe- 
culiar compassion  which  man  feels  for  his  suffering  fellow-man ; 
and  which  would  be  the  same  if  he  saw  him  in  thai  state  in  which 
despair  does  not  terminate  his  tooeSf  but  anfy  begins  them :  [terms 
by  which  Becoaiia  had  described  the  horrors  of  that  imprison- 
ment  which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  penalty  of  death]. 
Arm  the  executioner  with  chains  and  sconiges ;  make  it  his  office 
to  render  odious  the  life  of  the  culprit;  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
aofferings  of  which  he  will  be  the  instrument,  will  make  him 
equally  detested;  but  the  penalty  he  inflicts  upon  the  conviot 
will  be  none  the  less  just  It  ia  not  therefore  nature  that  inspires 
the  honor  which  is  felt  for  the  executioner,  but  this  is  mther  an 
instinctive  emotion,  a  physical  repugnance  which  one  man  fiaels 
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in  seeing  another  safier,  and  from  which  I  conclude  nothing 
against  the  goodness  of  the  law." — ^Beccaria  De*  delitti  e  delle 
pene.  Nota  66.  Diderot  might  have  added  that  we  are  probably 
irritated  by  the  want  of  feeling  which  the  execntioner  commonly 
exhibits,  and  disgasted  by  the  barely  mercenary  motives  which 
induce  him  to  undertake  die  office.  But  surely  it  will  not  do  to 
abolish  all  offices  in  society  which  are  usually  exercised  from  base 
motives,  or  which  are  repulsive  to  delicate  sensibilities,  or  by 
which  men  of  respectable  standing  would  feel  degraded.  In 
short  the  paradox  we  meet  with  here,  is  of  wider  application  than 
the  abolitionists  seem  to  suppose.^  They  must  find  better 
grounds  than  this  before  they  can  demolish  die  right  of  society  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  We  recommend  them  to  make  dili- 
gent inquisition. 

We  now  turn  to  the  concluding  branch  of  our  argument ;  that 
which  relates  to  the  expediency  of  the  penalty  in  question. 

We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  answered  all  objec* 
tiMis  and  opposing  aiguments  which  have  ever  been  urged  on  the 
question  of  right;  but  this  we  have  done— we  have  honestly  and 
openly  met,  and  refuted  as  we  might,  those  of  the  greatest  weight, 

*  It  M  indispensable  for  the  health  of  our  cities  that  they  should  be  cleansed 
of  the  filth  that  is  liable  to  collect  in  them.  Will  these  gentlemen  yolonteer 
their  services  ?  or  will  they  condemn  the  scavenger's  business  as  inhoman  and 
wiDatcural  ? 

A  petition  was  some  time  since  got  up  in  one  of  the  States,  as  we  under- 
stand, and  numerously  signed  by  the  leading  abolitionists,  praying  the  itegts- 
lature  to  compel  the  clergy,  who  were  in  favor  of  capital  punishment,  to  per- 
form  the  office  of  executioners.  This  argument  is,  of  course  irrefragable ;  it  is 
useless  to  reason  against  a  practical  joke. 

These  gentlemen  complain  lustily  that  their  opponents  appeal  to  the  odium, 
tkioiogieum  I  Yet  you  will  sometimes  find  their  beautiful  alliterative  exclama- 
tion :  "Thx  Gallows  ahd  thx  Gosfxl,"  ««  Tbb  Gallows  ard  thk  Gos- 
PXL,'*  placarded  as  the  running  title  of  entire  articles ;  and  sometimes  inter- 
spersed in  italics  or  capitals,  as  the  most  attractive  ornament  of  successive  par- 
agraphs. This  sounds  to  us  very  like  an  appeal  to  sams  **  odium.**  If  it  is  not 
the  *«  odium  theologicum**  it  wanU  a  technical  name.  What  shall  it  be ?  The 
"  odium  evangtUcumt**  It  may  be  thought  this  musical  paronomasia  of  theirs 
contains  some  latent  argument.  If  so,  we  would  suggest  that  the  argument 
might  be  considerably  varied  and  extended  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  verbal  in- 
genuity. We  might  say,  for  example, «'  The  Bailiff  and  the  Bible !  The  Tes- 
tament and  the  Turnkey !  The  Prison  and  the  Parson  !  Jesus  and  Jails !  Oor 
Saviour  a  Sheriff! !  We  might  extend  this  principle  of  demonstration  to  other 
departments,  and  exclaim,  for  instance,  Devotion  and  a  Demagogue !  or,  Phi- 
lanthropy and  Politics !  But,  for  ourselves,  not  having  the  honor  to  be  enroUed 
in  the  clerical  profession,  we  are  neither  hit  nor  hurt  by  such  arguments,  and 
therefore  do  not  retort  them. 
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whethef  real  or  apparent — all,  so  far  as  we  know,  wbieh  ean 
plausibly  claim  a  r^ht  to  the  honor  of  being  answered. 

k  entering  now  upon  the  question  of  expediency  we  migbt 
&iriy  take  for  granted  that  the  question  of  right  was  absolutely 
settled;  that  the  right  of  infiictiog  capital  punishment  was  post* 
tivdy  established.  But  we  need  not  aasnme  so  much  as  that. 
All  that  we  need  take  for  granted,  and  so  mnch  we  shall  take  tot 
granted,  is  that  the  punishment  in  question  is  neither  shown  to 
be  wrong,  nor  to  be  obligatory.  And  we  shall  therefore  reoog- 
nize  no  arguments,  as  of  any  validity,  on  this  question  of  ezpedi- 
ency»  which  are  based  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  wrong,  inhuman  or  unchristian.  We  shall  give  heed  to 
no  insinuations  of  injustice  or  barbarity ;  no  aspersions  of  revenge 
or  malice ;  no  hard  names  of  any  kind.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand* 
shall  we  allow  any  assumption  of  its  being  an  aUoluU  dutif  impoa^ 
ed  by  the  direct  revelations  of  God's  word. 

The  question  on  which  we  enter  is  purely  a  practical  question 
—a  business  matter,  to  be  settled  by  business  men  on  business 
principles,  disturbed  by  no  foregone  conclusions,  no  pious  scm" 
pies,  no  ultra-philanthropic  speculations.  We  here  demand  an 
open  field.  The  question  which  we  have  just  left  is  a  matter  of 
theory ;  the  question  on  which  we  enter  is  a  matter  of  fkct.  Its 
decision  therefore  may  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  may  always 
leave  room  for  a  great  diversity  of  honest  and  reasonable  opinion* 

Oar  position  here  is,  that,  for  the  crime  of  murder, — ^when  the 
gnilt  is  unquestionably  established,— it  is  expedient  to  infliet  the 
just  penalty  of  death,  in  order  to  the  general  protection  and  secu- 
rity of  hunoan  life.  In  other  cases  there  are  other  ends  of  pun- 
ishment ;  but  this  is  the  only  end  worth  mentioning  in  this  case. 
And  is  it  not  end  enough  ?  What  higher  or  more  imperative  ob- 
ject can  be  proposed,  in  the  enactment  of  penal  laws,  than  the 
protection  and  security  of  human  life.^ 

^  Some  of  oar  great  modem  reformers,  who  seem  to  think  themselves  wiser 
tiitn  either  man  or  his  Maker,  maintain  that  the  protection  of  society,  deter- 
meat  from  crime,  are  no  legitimate  objects  of  punishment  Ont  rntfn,  say  they, 
tm^  not  to  he  ]mnisked  Jor  the  good  tf  others.  Thus  they  would  resolve  all 
legitimate  ponishment  into  chastisement,  and  their  reforms  would  reach  much 
&ither  than  the  abolition  of  capital  penalties.  But  that  the  determent  of  others 
from  the  commission  of  crimes  is  the  great  end  of  punishment,  is  recognized  by 
Moses.  His  language  is,  that  others  may  hear  andfemr  and  shyn  the  like  erimes,  ^ 
Dent  17: 1 3  and  19: 90.  It  is  recognized  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  says,  "  Them 
that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  thai  others  aUo  may  fear."  1  Tim.  5:  *20.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  apoeUes  Peter  and  Jude,  both  of  whom  declare  that  Sodom  and 
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Does  this  penalty  tend  to  the  aocomplishment  of  that  object 
better  than  any  other  means  ?  We  think  that  it  does.  Our  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  are ;  1st,  That  no  other  form  of  punishment 
is  fitted  to  piodace  upon  the  mind  of  the  commnnity  so  salatary 
a  dread  and  snch  an  efiectual  horror  of  the  crime  of  marder,— 
this  is  a  fact  of  general  consciousness ;  2d,  That  no  other  pan- 
ishment  can  furnish  so  good  a  security  against  frequent  resorts  to 

Gomorrah  were  doomed  to  destniction  **  ai  an  ensample  to  those  that  after 
•hould  live  ungodlj."  2  Pet.  2:  6.  Jade  7.  It  is  recognixed  by  every  penal 
Mde  that  was  ever  inrented.  Cicero  thus  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
law  :  ic<  ftffiiA  ad  p0Meo$^  metU9  ad  omrus  pervetdat.^?TO  Cluentio  46.  It  is  re- 
eoga'ited  by  the  common  law  of  England  and  by  tbs  common  sesse  of  msa- 
kind.  Even  Beccaria  recognizes  it  in  the  fullest  manner.  **  Qual  d  il  6ne  po- 
litico delle  pene  ?  II  terrore  degli  altri  nomini.*'  '*  II  fine  delle  pene  non  e 
altro  che  d*impedire  il  reo  dal  far  nuovi  danni  ai  suoi  cittadini,  e  di  rimoovere 
l^i  mltri  da]  farne  ngnali.  Quelle  pene  dunqae  e  quel  metodo  d*  infliggerle 
deve  esser  prescelto,  che,  serfaata  la  proportione,  fark  nna  impressione  pih  effi- 
cace  e  pii^  darevole  sugli  aniroi  degli  uomini,  e  hi  meno  tormentosa  sol  corpo 
del  reo."_I>e'  delitti,  etc.  Sezz.  16  and  12. 

"  That  profound  and  learned  critic  of  Gottingen"  states  the  case  thus.  *'  The 
essential  purpose  of  pnnishmenta  is  no  other  than  what  is  usually  expressed  in 
iadietments  and  sentences,  viz.  to  serve  as  an  example  to  others.  And  tboagh 
Hmmo  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  punishments,  and  who  philosophize  in  cor- 
ners without  any  experience,  have,  out  of  those  treasures  of  thoughts,  which 
they  denominate  philosophy,  and  in  their  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  theolofy 
and  criminal  jurisprudence,  brought  forward  this  proposition,  that  all  punuk' 
wunts  should  have  aptemdment  for  their  object ;  still  the  proposition  above  men- 
tinned,  that  pwushments  are  meant  as  an  example  to  others j  is  so  evident,  that 
no  man  who  has  to  administer  justice,  can  misUke  it"  One  is  surprised  to 
jfind  that  Michaelis  wrote  the  following  passage  so  long  ago  as  1775. 

**  The  doctrine,  that  the  amendment  of  delinquents  is  the  end  of  all  punish- 
ments,  which  runs  counter  to  the  principles  of  every  system  of  human  juris- 
prudence hitherto  framed,  has  not  found,  in  Germany,  so  much  patronige 
among  lawyers,  (because  they  have  so  many  different  punishmenU  before  their 
•yes,  which  have  no  such  object  in  view,  and  yet  are  necessary,)  as  among  a 
eertain  set  of  theologians^  of  a  new  way  of  thinkings  keeause  they  have  found  it 
useful  in  combating  the  doUrine  of  the  eternity  of  hell-torments.  With  these  the- 
ologians, however,  I  have  here  nothing  to  do.  They  are,  indeed,  rather  too 
irritable,  and  too  much  of  a  persecuting  spirit  for  me ;  much  more  so,  at  any 
rate,  than  the  most  strictly  orthodox  divines  of  the  preceding  age  ;  of  whose 
persecuting  spirit,  however,  thej  loudly  complain  ;  just  like  the  fat  English- 
man, who,  in  a  crowd,  within  a  amall  apartment,  took  up  four  times  as  much 
room  as  any  other  person,  and  yet  growled  horribly,  on  account  of  the  people 
squeezing  him  so  closely,  while  yet  every  one  of  them  required  such  a  wide 
space  for  himself.*'~Essay  on  Punishments.  Appendix  to  Mos.  Recht  Vol. 
IV.  pp.  371  and  458. 

How  wonderfully  permanent  are  the  traits  of  national  —  and  of  some  other 
"  characters ! 
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"Lynch-lttw,''  and  methods  of  popular  and  private  yengeaiiee; 
and  3d,  The  good  effects  of  this  penalty  as  shown  by  the  results 
of  statistical  comparison. 

As  to  the  first  point  of  appeal  We  do  not  refer  exclusively  or 
particularly  to  the  seared  consciousness  of  a  few  hardened  villains 
^though  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  that  could  be  fairly  reached, 
it  would  be  found,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  strongly  in  our  &• 
▼or— but  we  refer  to  the  common,  natural  consciousness  of  man- 
kiDd,  the  ordinary,  pervading  feeling  of  the  community.  Oar 
aim  looks  beyond  mere  temporary  expedients.  The  great  objeety 
as  we  understand  it,  should  be,  not  so  much  to  deter  a  few  faArd- 
sued  villains  from  committing  murder,  as  to  prevent  others  from 
becoming  so  depmved  and  reckless  as  to  be  capable  of  its  com* 
mission. 

I  We  have  in  view  a  gradual,  permanent,  universal,  educating 

\  influence ;  an  influence,  therefore,  which  is  not  immedia$ely  ter* 

XDiiiated  by  the  abolition  of  the  punishment,  nor  could  it  be  im- 
mediately  restored  by  the  restoration  of  the  punishment  after  it 
had  been  once  abolished    This  silent,  educating  influence  of 

.^  penal  law  we  consider  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  infla- 

[  ences  which  such  laws  can  exert 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  however,  to  think  that  the  influence 
(€  penal  laws  is  the  only  or  the  greatest  restraining  influence  in 
society.  Far  from  it  There  are  many  other  influences  of  far 
greater  power  and  eflidency.  Still,  neither  in  the  case  of  mur* 
der  nor  of  other  crimes,  can  we,  consistently  with  the  highest 
welfare  of  society,  dispense  with  this  other  and  added  influence 
of  penal  laws  and  penal  inflictions ;  and  this  is  an  influence,  tak- 
en all  in  all,  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  comparatively  incon* 
siderable.  That  was  a  sound  sentiment  of  Blackstone,  which  we 
have  already  quoted  .in  another  connection,  "  When  men  see  no 
difierence  made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of  punishment,  the 
generality  will  be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  distinction  in  the 
guilt"  Here  the  educating  power  of  the  law  upon  the  mass  of 
society  is  distinctly  recognized.  And  indeed  this  silent  influence 
of  the  law  in  all  departments  not  only  in  determining  the  public 
conduct,  but  in  moulding  the  public  conscience,  is  greater  than  is 
always  supposed.  A  statute  of  limitatioos,  for  example,  to  the 
coercive  aid  of  the  law  in  the  collection  of  debts,  is  doubtless  ex- 
pedient ;  yet  though  it  is  manifestly  no  limitation  to  the  moral 
obligation  of  payment  how  many,  who  would  take  fire  at  being 
thought  anything  less  than  honest  and  upright  men,  do  neverthe- 
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1«M  feel,  DKHfe  or  less  ootucknmly,  that  wheo  the  statutory  limila- 
twn  is  passed,  their  obligatioa  is  somewhat  diminished  ? 

If  other  crimes,  therefore,  are  punished  with  the  same  penalty 
as  marder,  they  gradually  oome  to  be  considered  as  not  differing 
nmch  in  enormity ;  and  this  effect  follows  as  mach  when  capital 
punishment  is  infficted  for  murder  and  other  crimes  indifferently; 
as  when,  that  poaishment  being  abolished,  imprisonment  is 
awarded  to  all  aUke.  la  the  former  ease  human  life  is  cheapen* 
ed  by  the  needless  frequency  of  esecutions ;  in  the  latter  case, 
by  the  trifling  mte  at  which  it  seems  to  be  estimated ;  and  in 
both*  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  legal  motive  to  abstain  from  mmv 
4ei  after  the  commission  of  other  crimes,  and  sometimes  it  may 
be,  by  the  additional  motive  furnished  for  the  commission  of  mur- 
der in  order  the  better  to  conceal  the  antecedent  capital  offence. 

We  would  have  a  horror  inculcated  for  the  crime  of  murder 
diiSerent  in  kind  from  the  horror  that  may  be  felt  for  oth»  orimea. 
The  incomparable  and  unapproachable  value  of  that  which  is  at 
stake  and  is  to  be  protected--*the  safety  and  sanctity  of  human 
Ufe— 4emands  it  But  this  peculiar,  salutary  horror  is  not  to  be 
iafiieed,  by  a  difference  of  a  few  years  in  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment  In  prcx>f  that  the  penalty  of  death  is  fitted  to  infuse  this 
honor  of  murder  into  the  genemlity  of  human  minds,  we  have 
appealed  to  the  common  consciousness  of  mankind;  and  we 
night  appeal  to  the  whole  style  and  drift  of  the  argument  of  our 
opponents  on  the  subject  of  right,  to  show  that  they  too  share  in 
that  ordinary  consciousness. 

But  they  meet  us  with  cases  of  men  who  have  laughed  and 
danced  and  sung  and  committed  all  manner  of  levities  upon  the 
scaffold  There  may  have  been  a  few,  a  very  few,  such  cases. 
But  what  do  they  prove  ?  If  it  be  supposed  that  men  of  ordinary 
mental  habits  will  be  led  in  reflecting  upon  such  a  scene  to  say 
to  themselves :  '*  Well,  if  a  course  of  iniquity  can  so  revolution- 
ize all  the  natural  and  moral  elements  of  a  man's  mind,  rendering^ 
him  so  coDScience-seared,  desperate  and  demoralized,  that,  all 
reeking  with  the  guilt  of  murder,  he  can  come  to  enact  such  a 
scene  u()on  the  very  scaffold ;  then  I  see  no  great  objection  to 
entering  upon  a  course  of  crime  which  will  probably  lead  to  tlie 
commission  of  murder  and  to  just  such  a  fearless,  hopeless,  hap- 
py gallows-dealh ;" — ^if  an  ordinary  man  could  be  supposed  to  rea- 
son thus,  tlien  such  a  case  might  be  urged  against  our  present 
position ;  otherwise  not  We  think  he  must  be  already  an  al- 
most hopelessly  hardened  wretch  who  could  harbor  for  a  moment 
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such  a  oonrse  of  reflcotions.  And  acoording  to  our  notions  and 
feetings,  no  caae  of  execution  oonid  read  to  the  oommnnity  gene* 
rally  a  more  awful  and  elSectnal  lesson  for  inspiring  an  habitnal 
borror  of  murder  and  of  that  coarse  of  criminal  passions  and  prac- 
tices which  leads  to  its  commission,  than  just  sach  an  execution 
as  the  objector  has  described. 

But  it  is  commonly  said  and  urged  with  great  vehemence  by 
the  abolitioDists  that,  "  by  the  execution  of  the  murderer,  the  ciTil 
g9verament  sets  public  example  of  the  commission  of  the  very 
crime  it  punishes,  cheapens  human  life,  and  bmtaliaes  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community."  All  this  may  seem  very  plausible  to 
the  consdonsness  of  the  abolitionist  himself,  who  holds  or  pfofess* 
es  to  hold  that  capital  punishment  is  legalized  murder ;  l>ut  we 
shall  not  by  any  means  allow  him  to  take  that  point  for  granted 
here,  having  already  fully  discussed  it  under  the  head  of  the  right 
to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death.  And  unless  that  be  granted,  we 
really  see  no  great  force  in  the  objection  here,  simply  because  it 
I  ceases  to  have  any  claims  to  truth.    As  to  brutalizing  the  moral 

I  sense  of  the  community ;  this,  like  many  other  things  now  very 

emphatically  repeated  by  the  abolitionists,  is  a  mere  echo  of  a 
phrase  and  a  sentiment  which  were  very  appropriate  to  the  habit 
which  once  existed  in  England  of  inflicting  capital  punishmeat 
for  almost  every  and  any  trivial  oflbnce.  But  when  that  punish- 
ment n  indicted  only  for  murder,  how  that  can  be  said  to  be  a 
brataliziag  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  which  is  in  fact 
the  moBt  pablic>  emphatic  and  solemn  expression  of  the  detesta- 
tion and  horror  which  the  community  feel  for  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, surpasses  the  acuteness  of  our  vision  and  the  limits  of  our 
eomprehensicm  to  perceive.  We  will  not  allude  to  what  irreve- 
rmt,  if  not  blasphemous,  conclusions  this  ol^jection  would  lead  as 
appHed  to  the  Divinely  ordained  Mosaic  code— •that  might  lead 
imck  to  the  Scripture  argument  again ;  but  we  will  say  that,  on 
this  theory  of  moml  infloenoes^  it  is  hard  to  understand  how,  with 
I  the  almost  universal  infliction  of  capital  punishment  for  murder, 

the  world  has  ever  readied  its  present  refined  state«^-«  state  so 
refined  that  on  this  very  ground  some  have  been  led  to  think, 
with  some  ptonsibikty,  that  it  might  afibrd  now  to  dispense  with 
capital  punishment  altogether. 

But  before  dismissing  this  point,  we  wiU  add,  that  if  the  aboli- 
tionists have  anywhere,  in  any  State,  so  for  succeeded  in  perrert- 
ittg  and  oonnpting  public  sentiment,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fhct,  the 
people  do  generally  regard  capital  pnnishment  as  legalieBed  mnr- 
Vou  IV.  No.  16.  39 
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der;  than  by  all  means  they  had  better  abolish  it    Whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith,  though  it  be  bat  simply  eating  a  piece  of  meat,  is 

But  it  is  said  in  oonoboretion  of  the  force  of  their  objection  above 
niged,  that  murders  and  other  crimes  are  sometimes  committed 
in  sight  of  the  gaUows,  and  that  villains  consider  public  execu- 
tions as  their  great  holydays.    We  think  there  is  much  troth  in 
this  which  deserves  considemtion ;  but  nothing  which  properly 
militates  at  all  against  our  position.     Great  popular  gatherings 
always  fhmish  opportunities  and  occasions  for  thefts  and  acts  of 
violence.    The  sort  of  people  who  are  most  likely  to  be  drawn 
together  at  a  public  execution  are  the  rerj  people  most  likely  to 
intend  or  be  tempted  to  commit  those  crimes.    Those  people 
who  desire  to  witness  a  public  execution  are  precisely  the  people 
whom  such  a  spectacle  cannot  profit    Let  executions  then  be 
oompamtively  private.    To  say  that  thus  we  give  tip  the  whole 
principle  of  their  preventive,  deterring  power,  is  entirely  to  mis- 
take the  mode  in  which  this  or  any  other  punishment  operates  to 
deter  from  crime.     The  existence  of  the  law,  its  known  existence 
as  a  stem,  practical  fact,  must  instil,  as  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
punishment  could  so  effectually  do,  an  habitual,  pervading  honor 
of  the  crime  for  which  such  a  dreadful  punishment  is  inflicted. 
The  fear  of  death  is  by  no  means  ordinarily  increased,  by  being 
brought  close  to  us.    The  contrary  is  the  merciful  ordination  of 
Providence.    The  imagination  is  vastly  more  efficient  here  than 
vision.    Does  imprisonment  lose  its  preventive  efficacy  because 
the  prison  walls  are  made  of  stone  and  not  of  glass  ? 

As  to  another  form  which  is  sometimes  given  to  this  objection, 
viz.  that  hardened  wretches  have  been  known  to  say  when  con- 
victed for  murder,  that  they  did  not  see  **  why  the  government 
should  wish  to  monopolize  the  liberty  of  killing,"  or  sentiments 
to  that  effect ;  we  answer  that  we  believe  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  case  in  which  a  murderer  was  known  really  to  have  acUd 
upon  any  such  principle ;  and  to  quote  the  absurd  and  r^c^ess 
bravadoes  with  which  some  abandoned  wretch  has  attempted  to 
bolster  up  his  courage  and  smother  his  conscience  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  the  gallows,  is  a  sorry  sort  of  argument  to  intro- 
duce into  a  serious  discussion. 

But  although  the  abolitionists,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
right,  are  wont  to  descant  upon  the  tremendous  severity  of  the 
penalty  of  death, — so  great  and  dreadful,  they  say,  as  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  human  justice  and  all  the  rights  of  civil  society,— 
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though  they  chaige  it  aa  craeU  savage,  baitMurous  beyoad  mea- 
Boie;  if  not  as  ahaolately  nnjust,  at  least  as  utterly  inhuman  and 
unchnstian,  itieoHsistenl  with  the  spirit  of  farbtaramce^  forgiveneu 
and  compassion  uMch  ckaracterize  the  gospel;  yet,  when  they  come 
U)  the  question  of  expediency,  to  consider  the  inflnence  of  pun- 
ishment as  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime,  they 
take  great  pains  to  set  forth  the  honors  of  that  imprisonment 
which  they  propose  as  a  most  efficient  sobstitnte ;  they  depict  it 
in  the  most  gloomy  colors,  as  being  incalculably  more  severe,  aw* 
hi,  frightful,  than  death  itself,— and  doubtless  it  needs  all  their 
powers  of  painting  and  rhetoric  to  make  men  believe  it ;  in  short, 
they  seem  perfectly  willing  to  harrow  np  a  Christian's  heart  to 
the  very  core  by  the  imagination  of  the  appalling  sufferings  they 
wonld  have  inflictiod  on  the  convict 

lliey  may  be  sincere  in  all  this.  But  if  so,  they  mast  give  np 
their  chums  to  superlative  kindness  and  compassion  for  the  erim> 
inal;  they  must  abandon  their  high*flown  phrases  about  the 
meekness  and  benevolence  of  the  gospel  Diderot,  who  believes 
with  them  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  imprisonment  (or  slavery) 
as  a  punishment,  honestly  confesses  this.  In  commenting  upon 
Beccaria's  picture  of  the  honors  of  imprisonment,  he  holds  the 
following  knguage :  "  So  I  think,  and  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  author's  reasons.  But  I  observe  that  he  renounces,  and 
rigkfy,  his  favorite  principle  of  gentleness  and  humanity  towards 
tkeerumnoL  '  Deqmr  terminates  not  his  tooes  amidst  chains  and 
stripes  and  iron  grates,  but  onkf  begins  them,'  This  picture  is  more 
terrible  than  that  qfthe  toheel,  and  the  punishment  which  it  portrays 
if  til  substance  more  cruel  than  the  most  barbarous  deaths* — Note 
54  Id  Beccaria. 

"An  eloquent  writer,"  quoted  with  approbation  in  Mr.  OSulli- 
▼an's  Report,  makes  a  similar  confession.  **  Indeed  we  make  no 
doubt,"  says  he,  "that  the  ennsd,  the  repining  at  imprisonment  in 
asolitary  cell  wonld  prove  torture  more  exquisite  than  all  the  deaths 
insented  by  a  Dionysius,  a  Ftrillus,  a  Domitian,  or  a  Nero.**^ 

*  irit  be  said  that  it  la  not  the  external  restraint,  privation,  toil  or  aaffering, 
which  is  insisted  on  as  constituting  the  terrors  of  imprisonment;  but  the  inter- 
nal anguish,  the  upbratdings  of  the  mind,  the  corrodings  of  remorse  and  eon- 
niotts  guilt ;  we  answer  that  this  last  is  a  sort  of  pnnishment--roost  awftil  in* 
deed— but  which  yoo  can  neither  i$^Uei  nor  remit,  however  much  you  may  de- 
we  it,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.  Ton  need  not  imprison  the 
mofderer  in  order  to  bring  this  punishment  upon  him  in  full  measure.  He 
most  infallibly  meet  it  some  time  or  other.  If  this  is  your  only  ground  for  iro- 
priionment,  therefore,  you  will  not  sUnd  on  it  long.    Toa  wUl  soon  propose  to 
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Bat  the  trouble  is,  you  cannot  make  men,  bad  men,  believe  it 
The  less  of  conscience,  the  less  of  thought,  the  less  of  human 
sympathies  a  man  has,  the  less  will  be  to  him  the  honors  of  such 
an  imprisonment  Yet  such  are  the  men  who  are  to  be  restrain- 
ed by  it  To  say  that  men,  bad  men,  fear  imprisonment  of  any 
kind  (unless  connected  with  severe  hodiiy  torture,  and  we  do  not 
understand  this  to  be  recommended)  more  than  death,  is  simply 
&l8e.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer;  an  exception 
does  not  disprove  a  rule.  That  an  ignominious  death  is  the  most 
fearful  of  all  pimishments  to  any  and  every  doss  of  men,  is  a  faet 
too  notorious  to  allow  ns  to  waste  time  in  proving  it. 

But  suppose  the  fact  were  otherwise,  and  suppose  3rou  could 
make  men  generally  believe  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  transcend- 
ent horrors  of  imprisonment;  what  would  then  become  of  the  ap- 
plication of  another  of  the  pet  principles  of  the  abolitionists,  viz. 
that  the  efficiency  of  penalties  depends  more  on  their  certainiy 
than  on  their  severity,  and  that  their  certainty  is  practically  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  severity  ?  If  the  great  practical  objection  to 
capital  punishment  now  is  that  juries  are  nnwilling  to  find  a  manr 
guilty,  even  with  the  clearest  evidence,  because  of  the  dreadful 
severity  of  the  punishment;  will  they  be  more  ready  to  bring  in 
such  a  verdict  when  you  have  fairly  convinced  them  that  the 
punishment  you  have  substituted  is  incomparably  more  severe 
and  terrific?  The  truth  is,  you  cannot  convince  them  of  it;  you 
cannot  make  common  sense  men  believe  it,  and  you  know  you 
cannot 

But,  say  the  abolitionists,  "  When  the  law  regards  and  treats 
the  substitution  of  perpetual  laborious  imprisonment  as  a  merciful 
commutation  of  the  higher  penalty  of  death,  the  public  will  gener* 
ally  do  the  same  ;  [undoubtedly,  and  so  they  would,  let  the  law 
do  as  it  might ;]  while  the  former,  if  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
scale  of  punishments,  as  the  highest  and  worst,  would  strike  a 
greater  real  terror,  and  operate  as  a  more  powerful  preventive 
restraint,  than  the  latter."^  We  suppose  we  ought  to  be  convin- 
ced by  reasoning  so  cogent ;  but  we  cannot  help  asking,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  public  opinion,  if,  imprisonment  being  de- 
clared by  law  the  highest  penalty,  death  were  declared  a  subordi- 
nate punishment,  and  inflicted  for  inferior  crimes  ?  Would  men 
come  to  think  it  to  be  really  so  ?  Opinion  and  imagination  doubt- 
leave  inardereni  to  be  poniahed  by  Grod  and  their  own  coneciencet  in  the  nats- 
ra]  way,  without  any  preaiunptaoos  inierferenoe  of  haman  laws  and  penalties. 
1  O'Sullivan's  Report,  p.  110. 
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less  have  great  inflaenoe  over  us ;  but  there  are  some  things  too 
haid  for  them.  But,  imprisonment  being  really  the  severer  pun- 
ishment of  the  two,  how  happens  it  that  it  never  occurred  to  any 
people,  to  any  legislator,  or  jurist  or  man  of  common  sense,  to  ad- 
jitsta  scale  of  punishments,  in  which  imprisonment  should  hold 
the  highest  and  death  a  subordinate  place  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  penalty  of  death  be  not  introduced  into  the  scale  at  all,  and 
imprisonment  is  made  the  highest  penalty,  what  will  you  have  as 
the  next  below  it? — and  the  next? — and  the  next?  Why,  im- 
prisonment forsooth:  and  so  the  argument  tumbles  down  on  the 
other  side.  What  new  principle  of  determent,  pmy,  do  you  in- 
troduce into  your  scale  by  this  ingenious  device  ?  Have  we  not 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty  now,  with  all  its  horrors  be  they  more 
or  less,  perpetual  imprisonment,  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  ?  How 
do  you  propose  lo  inake  it  a  higher  punishment  than  it  is  ?  By 
simply  cutting  off  all  that  is  above  it?  That  is  like  making  a  man 
taller  by  cutting  off  his  head.  What  would  be  the  efiect  of  cut- 
ting him  down  still  more  ?    Would  the  same  rule  hold  ? 

We  confess  that,  for  ourselves,  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
suppose,  not  that  men  feared  death  most  of  all  punishments,  6e* 
cowfe,  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  accidents,  human  laws  had 
almost  universally  assigned  it  as  their  highest  sanction ;  but  rather 
that  wise  and  prudent  legislators  had  selected  it  as  the  highest 
sanction  of  human  laws,  because  mankind  naturally  dreaded  it 
most  But  suppose  imprisonment  can  be  made,  in  reality,  a  se- 
verer punishment  than  death ; — the  abolitionists  insist  upon  it, 
and  we  are  ready  freely  and  fully  to  admit  it ; — still  we  utteriy 
deny  that  the  generality  of  mankind  can  be  made  to  fear  it  more 
than  de^th.  The  natmal  instincts  of  the  human  inind  are  too 
strong  for  the  refinements  of  pretended  philosophy.  Here  is  the 
precise  point  where  the  argument  pinches.  Imprisonment  (such 
as  the  abolitionists  have  proposed)  is  the  fnare  cruel  but  less  terri'- 
hk  punishment ;  death  is  the  nuire  terrible  but  less  cruel  If,  then, 
the  design  of  penal  laws  is,  not  to  take  vengeance  or  inflict  wan- 
ton craelty  on  the  offender,  but  to  deter  others  from  offending ; 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  inflicted  ?  Will  you  enact  the  severer 
penalty  which  will  deter  men  less,  or  the  milder  penalty  which 
will  deter  them  more  ?  We  do  not  ask  here,  which  is  the  more 
merciful  and  Christian,  but  which  is  the  wiser  and  more  expedi- 
ent course?  Let  the  abolitionists  be  consistent  and  adhere  to 
something  thfooghout  We  protest  against  that  Protean  style  of 
aignmeatation,  by  whidi,  when  the  question  of  right  is  under  dis- 
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cnssioo,  they  declaim  against  the  "  death-penalty"  for  its  vindio- 
tive  and  unchristian  cruelty ;  and  again,  when  the  question  of  es;* 
pediency  is  under  discussioci,  they  cry  it  down  because  it  is  not 
half  so  severe  or  cniel  as  another  punishment  which  they  propose 
as  its  more  efficient  substitute.  Some  ^  them«  it  is  true,  make  a 
lame  efibrt  to  save  their  consiBtency  at  this  point,  by  affirming 
that  imprisonment  is  the  more  severe^  but  death  the  more  cruel 
punishment  Thus  the  whole  fabric  of  an  elabomte  aigument»  on 
a  great  practical,  common  sense  que8tion»  is  made  to  rest  upon 
the  narrow  basis  of  a  nice  v^bal  distinction.  But  such  an  insig- 
nificant basis  can  no  more  support  it  than  the  Hindoo's  tortoise 
could  support  the  world.  Diderot,  as  will  be  seen  above,  was 
aware  of  no  such  nice  distinctioa  of  words.  Nor  do  the  very 
writers  who  n»ake  it  adhere  to  it  any  longer  than  they  have  in 
mind  the  momentary  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented*  It  is  a 
4i8tinction  which  in  itself  i$  hardly  worth  making ;  and  when 
made,  their  application  of  it  lo  the  case  in  hand  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion, whose  legitimacy  we  totally  deny.  It  should  lather  havei 
been  said  that  death  is  the  more  severe  and  imprisonment  the 
more  cruel  punishment 

Sut  you  say,  we  have  perpetual  imprisonment  in  our  statute 
hook  indeed,  but  it  is  rarely  if  ever  inflicted;  and  you  propose  to 
secure  its  perpetuity  in  this  case  by  a  constitutional  proviskm. 
**  This  is  something;"  but,  alas,  constitutions  are  easily  changed. 
A  little  "  log-rolling"  will  carry  almost  any  measure.  Let  a  ocm,- 
vict  have  a  few  hundred  friends,  let  him  have  wealthy  and  influ* 
ential  connections,  and  it  would  be  sUrange  if  they  oovild  not  form 
a  party  of  a  few  thousand  voters  pledged  to  insist  upon  hia  ea^ 
largement  And  it  would  be  stmnge  if,  «i»  time,  in  the  opurae  of 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  they  should  not  find  an  opportunity 
when,  parties  being  nearly  equally  divided  and  party  feeling  be*' 
ing  strong,  they  might  sell  their  votes  on  their  own  oonditiona* 
Witness  the  results  of  the  late  elections  in  New  York  and  Dela* 
ware,  results  which  should  cause  every  friend,  of  good  ordei  and 
equal  laws  to  tremble. 

But,  besides  all  this,  public  opinion  would  not  sustain  auoh  a 
punishment  as  is  proposed.  Convicts  imprisoned  for  life,  would 
still  be,  as  they  always  have  beesu  enlarged,  on  an  average,  in 
about  six  or  eight  years*  One  generation  will  not  consent  to  be 
the  jaikHPS  and  exeoutioaers  for  their  predecessora  They  will  net 
eonseat  to  infiiot  or  even  to  witness  punishmeat^"  horrible  "  poa* 
ishment.  intense  soiiwing;  when  tWerime  ha#  Iqrc  mm hma 
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IbifotteB.  Their  hmnMie  sympathies  rnnsl  and  will  opeitte 
vithoal  any  cheek. 

You  may  pretend  that  imprisonment  is  as  tenifio  a  punishment 
asyoQ  please;  men  who  are  tempted  to  eommil  crime  will  knoir 
lU  the  oontingencies>  above  refeffed  to^  and  many  others  still  moiar 
obvious,  tending  to  show  it  to  be  highly  impiobable  that  they 
vsuld  have  to  spend  a  rety  long  life  in  prison;  they  wiH  ooont 
spon  these  ooatingendes ;  and  yea  cannot  help  it 

We  shall  despatch  in  few  words  oar  second  hesd  of  argument 
is  defence  of  Uie  expediency  of  capital  panishmeat-*the  ihot, 

Dcly,  that  it  is  the  best  seeority  against  the  esesoise  of  private 


We  take  it  for  granted  that  capital  punishment  is  not  shown  la 
be  wioag;  if  private  revenge  is  not  wrong  under  the  gospel,  it  is 
St  less!  inexpedient  in  well  •regulated  society.  Ab  a  matter  oC 
sspediency,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  calm,  cautious,  im- 
psrtial.  inflexible;  the  atem  yet  merdfal,  inflietien  of  piiMic  jne* 
ties  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  the  precipitate,  reckless,  cruel,  of* 
IM  misguided  executions  of  individual  Tengeance. 

Political  institutions  must  be  conformed  to  the  actual  state  of 
aodety ;  they  must  deal  with  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  oi^glil 
to  be.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  kardi%ess  ef  heart  yet  in  the 
WQikL  There  is  no  people  on  earth  who  are  all  perfect  Chris* 
tiana,  Diere  never  has  been  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  such  a 
pwple^  No  Utopias  or  Ratonie  republics  have  yet  been  realiaed. 
And  those  laws  are  unwise,  to  say  the  least,  which  are  based  on 
as  assumed  peifnet  state  of  society,  which  no^ere  exists.  When 
that  state  is  reached  we  will  agree  to  abolish  not  only  capital  but 
an  other  punishmenta 

The  abolitionists  appeal  to  pubhe  opinion,  to  the  conscientioue 
icniples  of  jurors  to  show  that  capital  punishment  is  inexpedient 
We  appeal  to  pnbho  opinion,  to  the  settled  conviction  and  feel* 
iDg  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  of  our  own  community, 
thsl  death  is  the  appropriate  and  only  appropriate  penalty  for  out* 
mgeoos  murder,  to  show  that  that  praalty  is  expedient  Abolish 
it,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  have  the  ancient  Goel  reestab* 
bhed  with  all  his  vindictive  violence,  with  all  his  rights  and  with 
ail  their  abases  AboUsh  it,  and  thoogk  the  Ihoe  of  society  may 
saw  be  ealm  and  unmfBled,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  soaaa 
atssdons  asssssination  will  call  forth  sn  unoontrollable  burst  of 
popubr  fury,  theie  will  beatumattnous  resort  '*  to  Lynch  law,"  and 
ilwwildnoibasttipasii>gifsomeofanrtender*heaMrtedrofcwwis^ 
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wlio  now  make  sach  a  fuss  about  the  hangman,  should  be  among 
the  foremost  in  executing  the  violent  behests  of  the  mob.  The 
ease  of  Merton  of  Philadelphia  shows  what  evil  oonsequenoes 
natumlly  ensue  when  the  Utw  leaves  an  outrage  without  any  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing  in  principle  and  in  practice,  tmthaid  amf 
mdequate)  punishment  A  man  of  Morton's  spirit,  when  wronged, 
will  take  the  vengeance  into  his  own  hands ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
will  be  sustained  in  so  doing,  by  the  acclamations  of  a  sympa- 
tfaiaiDg  community.  But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  this  point,  be- 
cause it  may  be  said  to  be  mere  theory  and  surmises,  which,  so* 
cording  to  the  abolitionists,  are  disproved  by  facU.  Let  us  turn 
then,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  their  fiusts  and  statistical  ar- 
goments. 

They  assert  that  *'  wherever  and  whenever  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  has  been  tried,  it  has  uniformly  been  follow- 
ed by  the  happiest  results ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  chaige 
that "  capital  punishment  has  been  tried  and  fhiled;  that  it  is  use* 
less  and  worse  than  useless ;  that  it  has  not  accomplished  but 
rather  defeated  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed."  Thus 
they  voluntarily  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  proof;  as,  in 
fiurness.  they,  as  abolitionists,  ought  to  do. 

In  support  of  their  first  position,  they  allege  three  principal  in- 
stances ;  the  Roman,  Bnssian  and  Tuscan — instances  which  have 
been  urged  and  answered  by  the  abolitionists  and  their  opponents, 
hundreds  of  times,  probably,  within  the  last  fifty  years.  They  are 
urged  still,  as  if  they  were  entirely  new ;  and,  however  threadbare, 
they  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  place  in  the  present  discussion. 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  Tuscany  we  freely  confess  we  know 
of  nothing  new.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishments  there,  for 
some  twenty  years  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  said  by 
the  abolitionists  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the  hap[Hest  ef- 
fects; their  opponents  demur.  The  statistics  of  the  case  we  have 
never  seen.  For  aught  we  know,  they  might  have  some  weight 
in  favor  of  abolition.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  general  asser* 
tions»  but  we  have  never  seen  the  proofs.  At  all  events,  if  our 
view  of  the  gradual,  educating  infiuence  of  penal  law  be  correct, 
the  results  of  so  short  and  limited  an  experiment  could  not  prove 
anything  very  conclusively  against  the  expediency  of  this  penalty. 
And  finally  we  may  fairly  ask  why  the  present  grand  doke,  who 
is  known  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  liberal-minded  prince,  and 
among  the  most  popular  in  Europe,  has  not  ere  this  reenacted  the 
abolition  which  is  said  to  have  been  productive  of  aoch  happy 
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oonseqaences?  Sorely  he  knows  ms  much  about  thoee  happy 
oonseqaenees  as  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio. 

Hie  Rossian  and  Roman  cases  were  strongty  nrged  by  Blaelt- 
stone  against  the  indiseriaitnate  inflietion  of  the  punishment  of 
death ;  but  lay  in  his  clear  mind  in  perfect  consistency  wHh  main** 
taining  both  the  right  and  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment 
fiar  murder. 

As  to  the  case  of  Rtttsia  we  do  not  know  that  much  more  than 
general  statements  and  opinions  have  been  given ;  chiefly  derived 
from  the  casual  observations  of  Count  Segur  and  his  oonversa* 
tioDs  with  the  Czarina  herself  It  seems  that  capital  punishment 
has  never  been  entirely  abolished  in  Russia.  It  is  still  inflicted 
occasionally  at  the  express  command  of  the  emperor. 

In  despotisms,  where  the  government  and  the  people  feel  them* 
selves  to  be  distinct  parties,  a  mitigation  of  penalties  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  latter  as  a  boon.  But  with  us  the  case  is  different 
The  government — ^it  is  the  people. 

But  we  ask  the  abolitionists  whether  they  have  examined  the 
details  of  Russian  criminal  law,  and  especially  whether  they  have 
ascertained  and  considered  the  character  of  the  penalties  substi- 
tnted  there  for  capital  punishment;  and  whether,  after  such  in- 
quiry, they  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  the  same  substitutions 
among  us?  There  are,  undoubtedly,  punishments  worse  than 
death ; — ^barbarous,  excruciating,  protracted  tortures ;  inquisitorial 
practices ;  punishments,  which,  even  if  they  could  be  imagined 
expedient,  find  no  shadow  of  recognition  or  authority  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  are  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  natural  instincts  and  com* 
moQ  voice  of  humanity.  What  do  they  think  of  being  starved  in 
Siberian  cold,  and  tortured  ad  Kbitum  by  the  knout  ?  And  how 
long  will  they  quote  from  an  empress  of  Russia,  with  the  great* 
eat  devotion,  the  sentiment:  ''We  must  punish  crime  without 
imitating  it ;  the  punishment  of  death  is  rarely  anything  but  a 
useless  barbarity  ;*'  when  it  is  remembered  that  those  are  the 
words  of  the  reckless  and  shameless  adulteress  Catharine,  who 
reigned  by  right  of  having  murdered  her  husband  ?i — truly,  just 
the  most  natural  origin  in  the  world  for  the  Gospel  of  abolishing 
theGaUows! 

*  **  To  renove  every  obttacle,  prince  Iwmn,  an  inoSTenatTe  youth  was  also  ae* 
eretiy  cat  offl  The  bloody  capture  of  lamael  aod  the  partition  of  Poland  muat 
excite  iodtgnation  againat  her  eondact,  aa  proceeding  from  the  aame  corrupted 
heart  which  waded  to  the  throne  oyer  the  carcass  of  a  murdered  husband." — 
UmprUre. 
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At  to  Some.  The  Poroian  law  is  said  to  have  abolished  capi- 
tal punishment,  to  have  been  enacted  A.  U.  C.  464,  and  to  have 
continued  in  force  260  years.  **  In  this  period  the  republic  flour- 
ished; under  the  emperors  severe  punishments  were  revived, 
ami  the  empire  fdl" 

Let  us  observe  the  facts  more  narrowly.  In  the  first  place,  the 
datei  of  the  Porcian  law  seems  to  be  placed  just  100  yean  too 

*  Monteiquieu,  and  i  multitude  more  who  bi?e  copied  him,  place  the  date 
of  the  Porcian  law  A.  U.  C.  454.  Adam,  in  his  Index  to  the  Roman  Lawi, 
five*  the  nme  date,  and  nya  it  waa  paaaed  by  P.  Porciua  Lacca,  a  tribune.— 
Antiqaitiet,  p.  915. 

In  an  Index  to  the  Roman  Lawa  contained  in  the  Bipont  Ed.  of  Cicero'i 
Worka,  Vol.  3,  p.  42,  this  Porcian  law  is  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  M,  Par- 
enu  CtUo,  tribune^  anna  DCLIV, 

All  the  original  authorities  referred  to  on  either  side  are  Lit.  X.  9.  Cic.  pro 
Rabin.  3. 4.  Ver.  V.  63.  Ballast.  Cat  51.  Cicero  and  Sallust  make  no  allusion 
to  the  date  of  the  law.  The  whole  burden,  therefore,  fklls  upon  Livy.  His 
words  are  as  follows :  Eodem  anno  [452  t.  453]  M.  Valerius  Cos.  d«  jmtvoeor 
tiome  legem  talit  diligentiua  sanctam;  terti6  ea  turn  post  reges  exactos  lata  est; 
semper  a  fkmilia  eadem ;  causam  renovandae  saepius  haud  aliam  fuiase  reor, 
quam  qaod  plus  pauconim  opes  quam  libertas  plebis  poterant.  Poreiu  tames 
Ux  §oIm  pro  tkrgo  dvium  laia  videtur  quod  gravi  pceita,  si  quis  verberasMtty  ne- 
cMsetee  ehem  Romanum  ganxii,  Valeria  lex,  cum  eum  qui  proFocasset  vlrgit 
caedi,  secoriqoe  necari  Tetuiaset,  si  quis  adversus  ea  fecisset,  nihil  ultr^  qnam 
iroprob^  factum  adjecit ;  id  («ui  rvnc  ruoon  homiiiuv  xrat)  visum,  credo  vin- 
culum satis  validum  legis,  nunc  Tix  serio  ita  minetur  quisquam.'*  Here  is 
manifestly  a  mere  incidental  mention  of  the  Porcian  law,  as  being  known  in 
LiTy*s  time,  and  no  proof  whatever  of  its  date  or  author.  Nor  does  Livy  else- 
where, so  far  as  we  can  find,  give  any  further  account  of  it.  But,  about  the 
year  554,  he  mentions  M.  [not  P.]  Porcins  Lacca  as  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
M.  Porcius  Caio  as  aediie  and  praetor.^Liv.  xxxii.  7.  Aa  this  is  certainly  the 
age  of  Porcius  Cato  and  aa  no  other  Porcius  Lacca  ia  anywhere  mentioned  by 
Livy,  this  is  probably  the  true  date  of  the  Porcian  law^that  is  to  say,  100 
yeara  later  than  Montesquieu  and  others^have  placed  it. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  learned  and  critical  history  of  Rome,  makes  no  mention 
nf  the  Poreian  law.  And  this  is  natural ;  for  of  the  period  from  550  to  630  he 
gives  but  a  meagre  sketch,  to  connect  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  his  his- 
tory. In  the  former  and  more  elaborate  work,  however,  afier  mentioning  the 
passage  of  the  Ogulnian  bill,  anno  452  vel  453,  he  adda :  •«  In  the  same  year 
M.  Valerius  re-enacted  for  the  third  time  the  famous  law  which  bore  the  name 
of  his  family,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  per- 
mitted e^ery  citiien  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magiatrate  in  capiul  ca^s 
tothejudgmentofhiscountry.'*— Vol.I.p.535,Am.  Ed.  This  Valerian  law  also 
expressly  provided  that  whoever  should  aim  to  become  king  should  bs  jnnnisktd 
with  instant  dsatk.  Vol.  II.  p.  38,  Arnold  adds  that  ''the  years  which  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law  are  politically  almost  a  blank;  thetf  present  no 
now  Ime." 

Before  concluding  this  note,  we  cannot  foibear  commending  to  the  serious 
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aoofl.  For  the  evidence  oo  this  poiiit,  we  refer  the  onrioos  read- 
er to  the  note.  In  the  second  place,  this  law  was  intiodaced  not 
as  a  matter  of  criminal  jarispradence,  hut  rather  as  a  popular  and 
pdittcal  measure,  intended  to  protect  the  plebeians  from  the  ca- 
prickms  violence  of  patrician  magistrates.  This  was  its  demo* 
emtio  side.  Ithad  alsoanaristocratioside.  It  was  a  law  for  the 
pmtection  of  a  privileged  class.  It  never  applied  to  the  Latins, 
to  slaves,  or  to  the  non-citisen  classes,  who  oftentimes  ccmstitu- 
ted  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Borne.  Even  in 
the  case  of  Roman  citisens,  it  was  scarcely  in  foiee  except  with- 

attentioa  of  our  readen  Uie  followinf  mfiecUons  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Uie  execo- 
tion  of  tbe  Catilioarian  coupirtton.  *«  On  no  occaaion,'*  wky%  he,  **  were  the 
ftolts  of  tbe  Roman  conatitution  more  miachieTooalj  diapUjred  than  in  these 
proceedings.  So  ill  framed  were  tbe  lawa,  that  tbe  worst  criminals  could  not 
fegaliy  receiTe  that  pnniahment  which  onr  natural  sense  of  justice,  no  less  than 
the  maxims  of  state  policy,  declares  to  be  the  only  adequate  chastisenieBt  of  the 
wont  kinds  of  wickedness.  Thus,  although  justice  and  tbe  public  safety  alike 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  conspirators,  yet  these  claims  could  only  be  sat- 
is6ed  by  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  senate  of  a  power  to  dispense  with 
the  hiws,  and  by  another  appeal  to  abstract  principles  in  order  to  justify  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordinances  of  the  existing  constitution.  Tbe  adFantage  thus 
offered  to  a  popular  leader  was  not  lost  upon  Caesar ;  he  had  now  obtained  a 
point  on  which  the  nmetrt  kmi  ill-judging  friends  of  lihmiy  might  be  mduced  to 
iffutpatkixe  with  tkt  viltst  twfporttrt  of  seditum^  and  which  might  effectually 
terminate  that  short-lived  harmony  between  honest  men  of  all  parties,  which 
bad  been  produced  by  tbe  first  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  It  mattered  noth- 
ing that  no  traces  of  a  sanguinary  or  tyrannical  spirit  were  to  be  found  in  Cie- 
ero's  proceedings ;  that  after  tbe  execution  of  fire  pejrsons,  all  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  crime  on  the  clearest  eridence,  the  justice  of  the  goyernment 
was  satisfied.  Caesar's  ambition  required  that  he  should  excite  tbe  resentment 
of  the  people  against  tbe  senate ;  and  here,  as  on  ewetj  other  occasion,  he  sac- 
rificed to  it  the  welfare  of  bis  country.*' — Later  Rom.  Commonwealth,  Vol.  I. 
p.  331. 

Cato  Minor,  grandson  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  tbe  great  censor,  himself  prover- 
bially distinguished  for  probity,  truth  and  patriotism,  strongly  advised  the  capi- 
tal execution  ol  the  conspirators:  Julius  Caesar  made  a  strong  argument 
against  it;  one  of  the  strongest  and  best,  as  reported  in  Sallust,  that  the  aboli- 
tionists can  find.  Such  were  Julius  Caesar's  conscientious  acruples  and  bowels 
of  compassion,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  five  murderous  traitors  put  to 
death  for  the' safety  of  his  country;  though  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  no  leas 
than  a  million  of  innocent  lives  to  his  unhallowed  lust  of  personal  power ! 

We  trust  our  modem  abolitionists  are  not  generally  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  a  Catharine  U.  and  a  Julius  Caesar.  But  we  fear  some  of  them  would  have 
voted  for  the  banishment  of  Cicero ;  and,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  would 
petition  to  have  Dr.  Arnold  appointed  hangman,  as  an  insult  for  his  honest 
approbation  of  Cato's  opinions.  No  character  is  more  suspicious  than  that  of 
thg  ytliticnl  " jAi/sn/Ariytff .* ' 
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in  the  walla  of  the  dty.  It  waa  often  violated  both  by  the  peo- 
|ile  and  their  magiatrales.  ikdd  to  all  theae  fkcU  that  the  times 
antecedent  and  immedintel j  anbaequent  to  ita  enactment  weie 
tlie  moat  Ttrtaona  ttmea  of  the  Booian  State.  Qai  tunc  pndor 
homanum  emt !  exclaima  Livy.  The  severe  laws  of  the  twelve 
tablea  had  educated  a  race  of  men  of  sterner  and  stricter  mo- 
ndity,  of  more  aolid  and  maacnline  virtue,  than  the  woild  has 
elaewhere  Been.  This  boasted  law  waa  introduced ;  the  State 
«:>ntiaoed  to  AMurish  externally ;  but  morals  and  viitae  went  on 
decaying,  till  the  privileged  descendants  of  those  aamo  noble  old 
Bomans  had  sunk  to  a  depth  of  corruption  and  moral  degradation 
which  we  find  described  in  its  true  and  appalling  colors  in  the 
first  chapter  of  St  Ffeiul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;— «n  abyss  and 
a  loathsomeness  of  moral  pollution  from  which,  not  only  not  the 
now  neceaaary  reatoration  of  capital  punishment,  but  not  even  the 
introduction  <^  Christianity  itself,  could  save  them.  The  insinua- 
tion that  the  restoration  of  this  penalty  was  the  cause  of  the  very 
degradation  which  it  failed  to  remedy  is  on  a  par  with  Gibbon's 
insinuation  that  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  £mpire  were 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  abolitionists  are 
welcome  to  all  the  strength  they  can  get  from  the  example  of  the 
ancient  Romans.^ 

From  statistical  tables  of  the  results  of  the  criminal  administra- 
tion of  various  countries,  they  undertake  to  prove  that  "  the  fre- 
quency of  executions  has  constantly  occasioned  a  corresponding 
fteqoency  in  the  commission  of  capital  crimes ;  and  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  executions  has  constantly  occasioned  a  corres- 
ponding diminution  in  the  frequency  of  murders  and  of  all  crimes 
formerly  punished  capitally." 

Now  we  might  reasonably  set  aside  all  such  argumentation  as 
being  a  most  palpable  and,  coming  as  it  does  from  intelligent 
men,  a  most  amazing  invasion  or  perversion  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect  We  might  say,  the  frequency  of  crimes  has 
not  been  owing  to  the  frequency  of  executions,  but  the  frequency 
of  executions  has  been  owing  to  the  frequency  of  crimes ;  and  so 
in  the  case  of  the  alleged  correaponding  diminution.  This  is  man* 
ifestly  true  when  identical  times  are  taken.    And  if  the  immedi- 

^  Ai  to  the  ezperiment  of  Sir  James  Mackiatoth  in  India,  it  is  eii<Hi|rh  to  say 
that  his  successors,  wise  and  pnicticsl  men  as  well  as  he,  have  not  aeea  fit  to 
follow  It  up.  The  probability  is,  that  Mackintosh  reaped  the  harrest  which  his 
predecessors  had  sown ;  and  his  successors  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the 
■owing  again. 
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atdy  Bubseqaeot  yean  are  taken  in  each  of  the  cases,  it  does  not 
much  affect  the  soundness  of  their  reasoning,  for  moral  efiects  do 
not  8o  suddenly  follow  from  external  causes.  And  finally,  when 
they  take  long  periods  for  comparison, — as  they  mrely  do  with  a 
fair  statemeut  of  the  premises,  i.  e.  without  mixing  up  the  execa- 
tions  for  all  ofiences  capited  in  one  time  and  place  with  the 
executions  for  murder  only  in  another  time  and  place, — ^we  say, 
when  they  take  long  periods  for  comparison,  they  seem  to  foiget 
the  natural  resuh  of  increasing  civilization  accompanied  with  the 
eleyation  and  increasing  comfort  of  the  masses,  and  ascribe 
everything  to  the  simple  efiect  of  the  penal  admiuistratiou. 

We  might  further  object  that,  strauge  as  it  may  seem,  statistics 
STB  easily  made  the  most  deceptive  basis  for  argument,  that  can 
possibly  be  invented.  Let  a  man  pick  and  pack  his  facts  to  suit 
himself  and  he  can  prove  from  statistics  anything  he  pleases. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  aiguraent,  we  will  waive  both  these  objee- 
tioos.  We  will  admit,  since  our  opponents  are  pleased  to  assume 
it,  that  the  whole  effect,  in  the  phenomena  of  crime,  whatever  it 
be,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  actual  administration  of  the  penal  law ; 
and  we  will  take  their  own  sdection  of  statistical  tables  just  as 
they  have  given  them  to  ns.  Even  then  we  think  we  can  show, 
that  their  own  facts  not  only  do  not  establish  their  conclusions, 
bat  faiily  considered,  do  unanswerably  refute  them. 

In  order  to  restrain  this  inquiry  within  reasonable  limits,  we 
shall  take  from  among  the  multitude  of  statistical  statements  and 
reports  which  they  have  published,  six  letters  of  the  Hon.  Kobert 
Bantoul,  jr.  addressed  in  February,  1846,  to  the  governor  and  legis- 
ktore  of  Aiassachusetts.  Considering  Mr.  Bantool's  high  charac- 
ter and  standing  as  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  shown  a  larger  and  more  devoted  interest  in  this  subject 
than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  New  England,  we  presume  the 
selection  will  not  be  objected  to.  If  anywhere  we  can  find  a 
strong  case  made  out  for  the  abolitionists  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  here. 

But  even  while  confining  ourselves  to  Mr.  Rantoul's  documents 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  noting  but  few  of 
the  many  eases  in  which  his  facts  point  directly  against  him. 

In  his  third  letter  he  instances  the  case  of  Belgium,  where  cap- 
iM  puirishment  was  abolished  in  1829,  and  his  stattsties  extend 
to  1834.  We  might  fairly  set  this  case  entirely  aside,  inasmuch 
as  BSr.  Ernst,  the  Belgian  minif^tere^  justice,  who  may  be  assumed 
to  know  something  about  the  nattev,  in  his  <^icial  report  for  18d5« 
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declared  himself  against  the  expediency  of  the  abolitioa  judged 
by  its  piactical  results.  It  is  tnie  the  abolitionists  disputed  his 
views  and  inferences;  still  we  might  fairly  reject  the  case  as  re- 
maining yet  sub  Uu,  But  let  us  take  Mr.  BanUml's  facts  as  he 
presents  them. 

His  tables  extend  over  a  space  of  thirty^nine  years,  from  1795 
to  1834.    If  we  divide  this  time  into  periods  of  ten  yean  each, 
(nine  yean  for  the  fint  period,)  it  will  appear  by  these  tables 
that,  taking  Belgium  exclusive  of  Idmbouig  and  Luxembourg, 
the  average  annual  convictions  for  all  capital  crimes,  in  passing 
from  the  fint  period  to  the  second,  diminishes  111  per  cent ;  ia 
passing  from  the  second  period  to  the  third,  it  diminishes  100  per 
cent;  and  in  passing  from  the  third  period  to  the  last,  it  remaims 
mthtnU  any  dimimaian  at  ail,  exactly  stationary.    In  the  midst  of 
this  last  period  capital  punishment  was  abolished ;  in  the  fint  pe- 
riod it  was  executed  with  the  greatest  rigor.    And  if  we  confine 
one  side  of  our  comparison  exclusively  to  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  abolition,  and  select  the  last  of  the  five  years,  (which  is 
perfectly  fair  on  Mr.  Bilntours  own  principles  of  reasoning,)  we 
find  that  the  number  of  capital  convictions  in  1834  compared  with 
the  annual  average  during  the  fiAeen  yean  next  preceding  the 
abolition  was  as  23  to  13.7 ;  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
fint  four  yean  subsequent  to  the  abolition,  it  was  as  23  to  9,  and 
within  the  same  time  the  annual  average  of  murden  had  increased 
from  3.2  to  7.     How  much  has  abohUon  protected  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  according  to  all  this? 

But  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  the  most  gratifying  result  of  the 
gradual  and  constant  diminution  of  crime  during  the  thirty-nine 
yean  preceding  1834,  which  the  table  coven,  was  owing  to  the 
diminished  frequency  of  executions ;  and  the  case  is  put  thus : 
**  After  the  period  ending  1799,  the  [annual  average  of]  execu- 
tions increase  thirteen,  the  [annual  average  of  the]  convictions  for 
murder  increase  four.  In  all  the  following  periods  they  [both 
averages]  decrease" 

Now  let  us  look  the  facts  straight  in  the  face.  Daring  the  ^"(re 
yean  immediately  subsequent  to  1799,  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  severity  of  the  criminal  administration  and  an  ctccampainy' 
ing  increase  in  the  frequency  of  murden.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  But  as  men  do  not  commit  crimes  because  they 
have  themselves  been  hung  for  it,  but  rather  are  hung  because 
they  have  committed  the  crimes ;  if  we  would  not  totally  pervert 
the  relation  of  cause  and  efifect,  we  should  look  to  a  subsequent 
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period — to  the  nexX  five  yean,  if  you  please — (ox  the  eonsequmces 
of  thia  increaae  of  severity.  And  what  do  we  find  ?  Why,  we 
find  that  in  the  next  five  years  the  ananal  average  of  convictions 
for  all  capital  offences  fall  ofi*from  seventy-one  to  thirty ;  and  for 
murder,  from  thirty  to  sixteen !  From  which  it  would  appear 
that,  on  the  very  basis  of  reasoning  assumed  by  onr  opponents, 
the  ezecation  of  thirteen  felons  per  annum  during  one  five  years, 
saved  the  lives  of  fourteen  innocent  persons  per  annum  during 
the  next  five  years.  And  what  is  more,  deterred  fourteen  misers 
able  men  each  year  from  bringing  upon  their  souls  the  unuttem- 
ble  guilt  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. And  even  this  makes  the  case  too  favorable  for  the  abcrii« 
tioaists,  for  at  least  one  third,  (and  probably  one  half,)  of  the  exe* 
cations,  during  that  period  of  great  severity,  were  for  ocA«r  crimes 
than  nmrder.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  facts  in  1809.  Now  a 
piiuciple  of  reasoning  that  was  good  in  1834  was  equally  good  in 
1809 ;  and  suppose  we  planted  ourselves  at  this  last  date,  we  ask 
if  the  beneficial,  protective  efiects  of  capital  punishment  are  not 
fully  demonstrated — ^we  mean,  on  our  adversaries'  own  principles  ? 
So  much  for  the  experiment  in  Belgium. 

Iq  bis  fourth  letter,  Mr.  Bantoul  takes  up  the  case  of  Massa* 
ehosetts,  and  finds  that  in  a  period  of  sixty*five  years  from  1780 
to  1845,  sixty  i>er  cent,  of  all  the  convicts  for  capital  crimes  have 
been  executed ;  and  this  he  denominates  "  a  stem  and  nnrelent* 
ing  rigor  not  elsewhere  known  in  Christendom."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  other  abolitionists  complain  of  the  remission  of 
the  penalty  in  any  case,  if  it  is  inflicted  at  all,  calling  such  remis- 
sioas  "caprice,  injustice,  bold  and  cruel  mockery.''^  But  what  is 
one  man's  food  is  another's  poison.  It  would  seem  impossible  to 
satisfy  all  demands.    We  will  follow  Mr.  BantouL 

"  In  Massachusetts,"  says  he,  with  less  executive  clemency 
than  in  any  other  State  or  nation  of  which  I  have  read,  for  the 
loaeteenth  century,  murder  seems  to  have  increased.  For  if  we 
divide  our  period  of  sixty-five  years  into  three  periods  of  twenty 
years  each,  and  place  by  itself  the  last  period  oi  five  years,  we 
have  the  following  result 

From  1780  to  1800  convicted  for  murder  7  in  20  years. 
"     1800  "   1820        **  "        12  «•        " 

-     1820   "    1840        "  "         13   " 

"     1840  "   1845        •*  "  6  "     5  years 

or  the  rate  of       20   "  20  years." 

>  See  NorUi  American  Reyiew. 
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**  CoiiTiotions  then/'  ho  adds,  "  are  ibout  three  times  as  frequmU 
ms  they  were  fifty  years  ago." 

So  far  Mr.  BaAtouL  He  seems  to  have  foigotten  that  he  has 
made  his  period  actually  consist  of  eighty  instead  of  sixty-five 
years.  But  let  us  follow  him  quietly.  He  says  murders  have 
nearly  trebled.  But  if  you  take  the  comparative  popnlatioa  at  the 
dates  compared,  (and  it  must  he  remembered  he  stops  his  ave^ 
age  not  at  1846  but  at  I860,)  that  also  will  have  more  than 
trebled ;  and  after  all  that  can  be  said  about  temperance  reform- 
ation and  so  on,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  strictness  or 
general  prevalence  of  virtue  and  morality  has  increased  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  last  sixty-five  years.  But  we  omit  this.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  his  result  he  has  averaged  the  last  five  years  over 
fifteen  years  to  come,  thus  dooming  fifteen  poor  fellows  yet  un- 
known, to  commit  murder  in  Massachusetts  before  the  year  of 
grace  1860.  This  seems  to  us,  to  use  a  homely  proverb,  counting 
Us  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  We  suppose  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  such  averaging  is  fair  for  <me  period  of  twenty  years 
it  is  equally  fair  for  another.  Let  us  try  it,  by  the  aid  of  another  table 
he  has  furnished  in  which  the  whole  period  is  divided  into  lustra. 

We  find  that  from  1825  to  1830,  there  were  six  convictions  6x 
murder^  which  would  give  an  average,  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years  from  1820  to  1840  of  twenty-four  murders  ;-^he  actual  num- 
ber was  thirteen*  We  find  also  that  from  1795  to  ISOO,  there 
were  no  convictions  for  murder  at  all^^what  average  would  this 
give  for  the  next  fifteen  or  even  100  years  ?  And  suppose  in  the 
year  1800  some  excellent  philanthropist  had  proposed  to  intro- 
duce into  Massachusetts  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
which  had  already  been  enacted  in  Tuscany  and,  as  is  said,  with 
the  happiest  results ;  and  suppose  some  defender  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, in  that  same  year  1800,  reasoning  on  Mr.  Bantonl's 
principles  of  statistical  comparison,  had  undertaken  to  show  that 
capital  punishment  had  already  succeeded  to  absdute  perfectioa 
in  repressing  the  crime  of  munier,  not  a  solitary  instance  of  con- 
viction for  that  crime  having  occurred  within  the  last  five  years ! 
And  suppose  the  abolitionist  had  replied :  *'  Nay,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  demonstrate  the  truth  of  my  theory;  for  you  see, 
as  soon  as  you  stopped  your  executions  entirely,  murders  ceased 
entirely.  There  are  no  murders  because  there  are  no  execu- 
tions ;"^  then  we  should  have  had  one  of  Mr.  Bantoul's  principles 

>  There  was  one  execution,  of  a  convict  of  the  former  period ;  so  that  oar 
aboVitiontat  »  not  exactly  right  with  hit  facts.    Bat  that  is  nothing  strange. 
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ofstatbtical  reasoning  arrayed  against  the  olher.  Which  should 
liave  prevailed  one  can  hardly  say.  If  either  mode  of  reasoning 
is  good  for  anything  now,  it  was  worth  jnst  as  mnch  then.  This 
18  not  all.  This  very  period  of  five  years  in  which  no  convictions 
oocarred,  lir.  Bantoal  is  very  careful  to  pack  into  his  first  period, 
80  as  to  get  the  fewest  number  of  murders  possible  in  that  to  com- 
pare with  the  greatest  number  possible  in  the  last  period.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  of  his  comparison  if  he  had  taken  his 
starting  point  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  sooner,  we  are  unable  to 
telL 

But  taking  the  fifty  yesus  preceding  1845,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  periods  of  twenty ^five  years,  thus  throwing  into  the  first 
period  the  five  yean  in  which  there  were  the  least  number  of 
ooBvictions,  viz.  none  at  aU,  and  into  the  last  period  the  five  years 
in  which  there  were  the  greatest  number  of  convictions  which 
these  tables  assign  to  any  period  of  five  years ;  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing result 
From  1795  to  1820,  convictions  for  murder  14  in  25  years. 
•*      1820  "  1845,  «  "        18       "      " 

The  increase  of  population  from  1810  to  18^,  was  about  43 
per  cenL ;  the  incrta»e  of  convictions  for  murder  was  only  2Siper 
cent  And  this  seems  to  us  the  most  favorable  comparison  to  Mr. 
Bantool's  side  which  can  fairiy  be  instituted  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  tables. 

If,  however,  we  begin  with  the  **  nineteenth  century,"  as  he 
seems  to  propose,  and  take  full  periods  of  twenty  years,  the  result 
i», 
IVom  1800  to  1820,  convictions  for  murder  12  in  20  years. 
"      1820  •'  1840,  "  "        13       "      « 

Hie  inereate  of  population  was  about  30  per  cenL  ;  the  increaie 
of  murders  about  8  per  cent. 

So  mnch  for  the  efbct  of  the  unparalleled,  barbarous  and  un- 
christian severity  of  penal  inflictions  in  Massachusetts,  in  increas- 
ing the  firequency  of  murders ;  as  appears  by  comparing  Massa* 
dinsetts  with  herself  at  successive  periods  of  her  history.  The 
increase  of  population  was  an  element  in  the  comparison  which 
Mr.  Bantonl  found  it  very  convenient  to  ignore  altogether. 

But  he  is  not  content  with  comparing  Massachusetts  with  her- 
self;  he  points  to  her  unrelenting  rigor  in  executing  60  per  cent 
of  her  oonvicts ;  while  Englamd,  whose  govenunent  he  thinks  he 
has  a  right  ''justly  to  denounce  as  sanguiuary,"  in  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  ficom  1813  to  1834,  executed  but  31  ptr  cenL 
40* 
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of  her  convicts  for  murder.  But  of  what  consequence  is  it  for  kiai 
to  prove  that  Massachusetts  is  more  severe,  (or  more  cmel  if  you 
please,)  unless  he  proves  that  that  seventy  fails  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime  ?  Let  us  look  to  this  material  point  We 
take  his  own  premises  and  cany  them  out  to  their  resalts. 

By  referring  to  tables  of  population  which  are  iu  every  body's 
hands,  it  will  appear,  that,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  here 
instanced,  there  was  in  England,  on  an  average,  one  morder  for 
less  than  every  15,000  inhabitants ;  while  (or  twenty  years,  end- 
ing  in  1835,  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  but  one  murder  for  eve- 
ry 45,000  inhabitants.  From  which  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of 
murders  to  the  population,  in  England,  was  aboat  three  times  as 
great  as  in  Massachusetts  at  the  same  period.  In  othor  wocds, 
the  stem  severity  with  whioh  Massachusetts  has  ever  been  ae^ 
customed  to  administer  her  penal  laws,  has  saved  two  innocent 
men  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin  for  every  murderer  who  has 
been  executed.  And,  what  is  more  again,  has  prevented  two 
other  men  from  committing  this  horrible  crime. 

But  if  the  comparison  with  England,  though  proffered  by  Mr. 
Bantoul  himself,  be  thought  in  any  degree  unfair,  on  account  of 
the  sanguinary  character  of  her  code  at  the  time  referred  to ;  then 
take  the  comparison  with  Belgium,  whose  lenity  is  so  much  boast- 
ed of;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  For  twenty  years,  ending  ia  18d4r 
Mr.  Rantoul  states  that  the  executions  in  Belgium  were  but  27 
per  cent,  of  the  convictions.  But  it  appears  by  his  tables  that  the 
number  of  convictions  for  murder  in  that  time  was  134 ;  in  Mas* 
sachusetts  for  twenty  years,  ending  in  1835,  the  convictions  for 
murder  were  only  twelve.  That  is  to  say,  under  the  boasted  leni- 
ty of  Belgium,  there  was  one  murder  to  every  30,000  inhabitants, 
while  under  the  barbarous  severity  of  Massachusetts  there  was 
one  murder  to  every  45,000  inhabitants ;  in  other  woids,  the  ha* 
bitual  rigor  of  Massachusetts  diminished  the  number  of  murders 
50  per  cent 

So  much  for  the  statistical  proof  that  punishment  increases 
<crime,  and  that  the  sorest  way  to  get  rid  of  crime  is  to  dismiss  the 
criminals  with  impunity,  or  at  least,  not  to  treat  them  very  harsh- 
ly'  And  let  it  be  again  observed,  we  have  taken  the  very  issne 
offered  by  our  opponents,  and  tried  it  according  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples of  evidence,  and  by  cross-questiotting  their  own  witnesses. 
We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  at  the  result 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  statistical  argument  exclu- 
sively in  its  bearing^  upon  the  crime  of  murder.    The  aboiitionistB 
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have  strongly  asserted  and  folly  committed  themselves  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  abrogation  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  other 
crimes  (besides  mnrder)  for  which  it  had  been  before  inflicted , 
has  operated  not  only  to  the  dirainntiott  of  murders,  for  which  it 
contioaed  to  be  inflicted,  but  also  of  those  rery  dimes  for  which 
it  had  been  abotished.  Now,  although  we  have  not  the  least 
perticle  of  sympathy  for  that  most  abominable  system  of  English 
legislation  contrired  by  the  rich  in  contempt  of  the  poor,  by  which 
the  poor  were  first  cat  off*  from  all  honest  means  of  sub^tence, 
a&d  then  strong  up  like  dogs  if  they  dwed  lay  hands  on  anything 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature :  though  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  laws  which  inflict  the  pen^^  of  death  for  mere  infringe- 
ments of  the  right  of  property ;  yet  that  any  man  shonld  steal 
simply  because  he  is  in  danger  of  being  hong  for  it ;  while  it  is 
what  these  reasoners  seem  to  assume,  is  what  we  find  it  exceed* 
ingly  difilcult  to  understand  or  believe.^  But  that  fewer  menders 
should  be  committed  after  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished 
for  oth«r  offences  not  attended  with  violence,  than  were  commit- 
ted before,  is  what  we  ean  easily  conceive,  and  what,  so  far  fron» 
showing  the  want  of  preventive  efficacy  in  this  punishment,  de- 
cidedly and  unanswembly  establishes  it 

When,  fiMT  example,  the  punishment  of  death  for  highway  rob- 
bery, cemiBitted  without  violence,  was  abolished  and  reserved 
ibr  murder  only ;  it  w«s  found  that  the  number  of  murders  sensi- 
bly decreased;  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  robber  could  now 
poisue  his  trade  withoot  running  the  risk  of  being  hung,  provided 
he  abstained  fipom  committing  murder.  Whereas,  before,  he  of- 
ten preferred  to  murder  those  whom  he  robbed,  periiaps  because 
it  might  kievease  the  probability  of  ooncealmenta  At  all  events 
his  moml  sense,  his  horror  of  mnrder,  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent his  addii^  this  crime  to  the  other.  But,  after  the  change  in 
the  law,  his  exposure  to  death  as  an  additional  punishment  did 
pvevent  the  additionai  crime ;  and  that,  although  the  temptation  to 
eomnit  it,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  probability  of  discovery 

^  If  they  explain  by  sajing  that  thieves  count  on  the  probability  of  escaping 
ill  pQniflhment  when  the  penalty  is  too  severe ;  we  answer,  that  their  assertion 
bere  controverted  is  that  the  number  of  convictions  is  greater  when  the  punish- 
>Kiit  is  capital,  thav  alter  it  is  changed. 

*  **  A  la  Ckme^  lea  roleon  ornels  sont  coupes  en  moroeaaz,  lea  autraa  non : 
tttte  difference  ftitqoe  Ton  y  vole,  mais  que  Ton  n*y  aasusine  pas.'* 

'*  £n  JHoscome  ou  la  peine  des  voleura  et  cette  des  assassins  sont  les  mdmes, 
on  agaassine  toajours.  Les  morts,  y  dit-on  ne  racontent  rien."  £sprit  des  Loiz, 
Liv.6.ch.l6. 
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for  the  other  crime»  remained  the  same  as  before.  We  point  to 
this  fact  as  a  perfect,  practical  demonstration  of  the  preventive 
power  of  capital  punishment.  Yet  the  abolitionists  appeal  to  this 
very  fact  as  being  in  their  favor,  showing,  say  they,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  you  have  restrained  the  application  of  capital  punish- 
ment, murders  have  diminished.  We  trust  there  are  few  unpre- 
judiced minds  which  cannot  see  the  absurdity  of  such  an  appeal 

But,  notwithstanding  all  d  priori  reasoning  to  the  contrary,  they 
insist  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  in  England  for  example, 
where  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished  for  most  other  crimes 
besides  murder,  the  frequency  of  these  very  crimes  has  diminish- 
ed as  well  as  that  of  murder — ^that  men  have  not  only  ceased  to 
murder  when  they  rob,  but  have  also  ceased  to  rob,  now  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  hung  for  it  Mr.  Rantoul  enters  at 
length  into  the  demonstration  of  this  point ;  bat  as  we  have  ac- 
cess to  statistics  of  equal  authority  with  hu,  and  much  more  to 
our  purpose,  we  shall  not  foUow  his  lead  any  further. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  London  Law  Magazine  for 
August,  1846 ;  and  we  venture  to  say  no  higher  EngUsh  authority 
can  be  found ;  besides  it  will  be  seen  the  facts  are  from  official 
returns. 

"  We  proved,  say  they,  (in  a  former  number,)  by  the  extracts 
ftom  the  Home  Office  returns  tliat  the  modem  repeal  of  penal 
acts  imposing  capital  punishments  had,  in  each  case,  been  follow- 
ed by  an  enormous  increase  of  the  crimes  previously  punished  by 
death ;  and,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  sort  of  doubt  left  in 
rational  minds  on  the  subject,  no  peg  whereon  to  hang  cavil  or 
criticism  and  escape  the  plain  inference  of  the  facts,  we  gave  the 
annual  amount  of  committals  for  these  very  crimes,  through  a  pe- 
riod of  no  less  than  ten  yeare,  beginning  in  1835,  three  years  be- 
fore the  abolition  took  place  and  extending  down  to  the  then  last 
published  returns  for  1844." 

**  The  result  of  these  tables  was  conclusive.  In  comparing  the 
crimes  committed  before  and  after  the  abolition,  we  took  care  to 
avoid  laying  stress  on  the  years  immediately  following  the  change 
in  the  law,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  real  efiects  of  such 
changes  never  immediately  follow  them.  It  takes  some  time  for 
a  new  law  to  become  known  and  to  develop  its  results.  We 
therefore  compared  the  three  last  years  preceding  the  change  of 
the  law  in  1837  with  the  three  last  yeara  of  which  the  results 
were  known.  Thus  compared  the  returns  of  committals  showed 
an  increase  in  attempts  to  murder,  stabbing,  etc  of  98  per  cent ; 
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in  bniglaries,  115  per  cent ;  in  vobberiesi,  33  per  cent ;  in  araont, 
124  per  cent ;  in  rapes,  102  per  cent ;  comparing  in  this  last  in- 
stance the  ofiences  preceding  1841,  when  that  law  was  altered." 

"  This  precise  classification  was  quite  immaterial  to  the  gene* 
lal  fact  of  a  laige  and  fearful  increase  of  these  sanguinary  and 
fiendish  crimes." 

Hie  writer  then  gives  a  comparative  table*  including  the  year 
1845,  in  which  year  it  seems  there  was  a  marked  diminution  in 
England  of  crimes  of  all  sorts  and  however  punished — and  this 
fitct,  by  the  way,  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Bantonl's  main  ar« 
gnmeot  in  his  6th  letter. 

Accoiding  to  this  table  of  the  returns  of  the  Home  Officoi  com- 
panng  the  period  of  five  years  ending  1840  with  the  period  end- 
ing  1845,  attempts  to  murder,  stabbing,  eta  had  increased  more 
tbaii37  per  cent;  burglaries,  more  than  50  per  cent ;  robberies, 
more  than  26  per  cent ;  setting  fire  to  dwelUngs,  etc,  more  than 
119  per  cent ;  rape,  etc.,  81  per  cent 

"  Here  is  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  at  any  rate  in  these  crimes, 
of  which  nearly  all  ceased  to  be  punished  capitally  during  the 
five  years  ending  in  1S40.  It  is  useless  to  struggle  with  these 
facts.  Any  blockhead  or  quibbler  may  distort  or  garble;  bnt, 
fiuriy  stated,  the  fact  is,  that  the  practical  result  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  has  been  an  immense  increase  of  crime;  and 
it  is  no  sort  of  answer  to  say  that  in  1845  these  erimes  were  less 
in  number  than  in  1844.  Granted  that  they  were,  but  so  were  all 
other  crimes.  No  one  held  or  holds  that  crimes  once  punished 
capitally  are  incapable  of  the  fluctuations  incidental  to  crime  at 
hige.  Besides,  staticians  and  statesmen,  if  they  deserve  either 
designation,  deal  with  periods  of  yeara  and  not  with  isolated 
yean,  which  are  obviously  insufilcient  to  marie  the  phases  of  so« 
cial  condition.  As  well  may  we  measure  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the 
tide  by  the  comparative  height  of  successive  waves." 

"  This  result  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single  class  of  ofiences, 
bat  with  slight  variations  extended  to  the  whole  number  of  those 
which  ceased  to  be  punished  capitally ;  whilst  the  same  increase 
did  not  take  place  in  other  classes  of  ofi*ence  to  which  cajMtal  pun- 
ishment still  attached ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  murder,  at* 
tempts  to  murder  attended  with  dangerous  injuries,  both  capitally 
punishable  (in  England)  and  some  others;  in  which*  though 
there  has  been  some  increase  since  1837,  it  has  been  no  more 
than  proportioned  to  the  general  increase  of  crime,  and  beara  no 
comparison  to  the  enormous  increase  of  those  crimes  which  have 
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ceased  to  be  capitally  punished ;  thus  bringing  the  effect  home  to 
at  least  one  of  its  causes." 

"  No  statistical  chicanery,  no  legerdemain  of  partial  and  defec- 
tive returns,  no  picking  out  of  particular  years  by  charlatan  phi- 
lanthropists, can  gainsay  the  conclusive  evidence  of  these  great 
facts.  Isolated  offences  and  particular  years  may  indeed  be  so 
packed  in  groups  as  to  vary  and  possibly,  in  some  instances,  to 
change  the  result ;  but  all  statistics  are  susceptible  of  similar  jug- 
glery, and  the  honest  inquirer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
tiie  ruse,  and  ascertaining  the  real  result  of  the  entire  facts.  The 
annual  tables  published  by  the  Home  Office,  and  collected  by 
Mr.  Bedgrave,  ought  always  to  be  consulted  by  any  one  who 
really  desires  to  fathom  the  subject  Any  reference  to  picked 
figures  which  evades  the  evidence  of  the  whole  returns  for  the 
ten  years  is  not  trustworthy." 

'*  We  have  already  shown  that  no  confidence  is  due  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  abolitionists,  who  have  been  sufficiently  unwary  to 
oommit  themselves  to  the  absurd  statements  that  the  offences  in 
question  have  diminished.  However  innocently  many  of  them 
may  have  been  duped,  the  imprudence  of  such  an  advocacy  is 
fatal  to  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men." 

We  here  dose  our  argument.  And  we  conclude  this  long  Ar- 
ticle with  a  simple  allusion  to  one  particular  practical  consideration, 
which  properly  has  no  bearing  upon  the  general  argument  either  of 
right  or  expediency — we  mean  as  to  what  action  may  be  required  of 
a  legislature  in  a  given  state  of  public  opinion.  If  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community;  (however  sound  or  perverted  it  matters 
not;) — ^if  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  be,  as  a  matter  of 
fiict,  opposed  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  for  murder ; 
if  juries  can  scarcely  be  found  to  try  such  cases,  and  judges  to 
pronounce  such  sentences ;  then  we  say  decidedly,  let  the  legis- 
lature abolish  capital  punishment  But  let  this  state  of  facts  be 
first  fairly  ascertained,  and  not  assumed  simply  because  the  abo- 
litionists make  a  great  deal  more  noise  about  the  matter  than  the 
approvera  of  the  law  as  it  is.  We  have  felt  bound  to  take  oar 
stand  not  against  such  legislative  action  in  such  a  state  of  the 
premises ;  but  against  those  influences  which  are  so  industriously 
at  work  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  premises.  Our  appeal  is 
not  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the  people  Uiemselves. 
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NOTE 

TO  THB  A1.TICLS  OH  MACHIAySIXI  IN  THS  LAST  VOLVMS. 

We  beg  leave  here  to  correct  a  mistake  which  occurs  on  page 
138,  Vol.  Ill  In  a  passage  quoted  from  Machiavelli,  he  is  made 
to  say,  "  Upon  a  thorough  examination  of  Borgia's  conduct  I  see 
nothing  worthy  of  political  reprehension."  The  word  "  political/' 
is  not  found  in  the  original ;  and,  though  we  thought,  and  still 
think,  it  manifestly  implied  by  the  context,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
ourselves  to  say  that,  in  our  original  draught,  we  had  placed  the 
word  in  brackets.  The  brackets  were  accidentally  omitted  either 
in  our  copy  for  the  press,  or  by  a  typographical  oversight  We 
make  this  explanation  because  there  is  nothing  in  authorship  of 
which  we  have  a  greater  horror  than  of  falsified  or  garbled  quo- 
tations. 

Bowdoin  OoOege,  March,  1847. 


ARTICLE   III. 

THE  SPIKIT  0¥  PBOPHECY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FUTURE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

By  Key.  Lotber  P.  Diaimick,  Newburjrpoit,  Mam.— [Concluded  fttnn  No.  XIV.  p.  3<K>.] 
EZEKIEL. 

£zekiel  was  partly  contemporaneous  with  Jeremiah,  though  a 
little  later.  He  flourished,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning,  from 
B.  C.  696 — 574,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  He  perhaps  lived 
beyond  the  latter  date. 

Ezekiel  exercised  his  office  in  Chaldea,  «  among  the  captives 
by  the  river  of  Chebar,"  (1:  1).  He  seems  to  have  been  carried 
away  with  the  second  oompany  of  captives,  connected  with  Jere- 
miah, (Jer.  34:  1.  comp.  Ezek.  1:  2).  Most  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  Judea,  several  years  longer, 
of  whom  he  makes  frequent  mention. 

Ezekiel  began  his  ministry  also  by  declaring  the  wickedness  of 
the  people,  and  denouncing  still  further  judgments  against  them. 
"  A  rebellious  nation/'  he  called  them;  "impudent  children;" 
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«  most  rebellious ;"  *'  impudent  and  hard-hearted/'  (2:  3, 4, 7.  3: 
7).  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I,  even  I,  am 
against  thee,  and  will  execute  judgments  in  the  midst  of  thee. 
I  will  make  thee  waste,  and  a  reproach  among  the  nations,"  (5: 8, 
14).  "  Destruction  cometh ;  and  they  shall  seek  peace,  and  there 
shall  be  none,'*  (7:  25).  "  I  will — deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
stmngers,  and  will  e;iecute  judgments  among  you,'*  (22:  7). 

What  does  Ezekiel  say  of  the  restoration?  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Although  I  have  cast  them  far  off  among  the  heathen, 
and  although  1  have  scattered  them  among  the  countries,  yet  will 
I  be  to  them  as  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  countries  where  they 
shall  come.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  even  gath- 
er you  from  the  people,  and  assemble  you  out  of  the  countries 
where  you  have  been  scattered,  and  I  will  give  you  the  land  of 
Israel,"  (11:  16,  17).  The  literal  restoration  from  Babylon  is 
manifestly  the  thing  here  intended.  Why  should  the  interpreter 
look  any  further?  The  prophet  is  among  the  captives,  asserting 
God's  just  prerogatives  in  chastening  them,  threatening  further 
corrections,  and  then  promising  the  return  of  prosperity. 

In  a  later  chapter,  the  prosperity  is  still  further  predicted: 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  When  I  shall  have  gathered  the  house 
of  Israel  from  the  people  among  whom  they  are  scattered,  and 
shall  be  sanctified  in  them  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  then  shall 
they  dwell  in  their  land  that  I  have  given  to  my  servant  Jacob," 
(28:  25).  Bestoration  from  Babylon  is  evidently  here  also  intend- 
ed.   The  exigencies  of  the  place  require  nothing  more. 

So  again :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I,  even  I,  will 
both  search  my  sheep,  and  seek  them  outl  And  1  will  bring  them 
out  from  the  people,  and  gather  them  from  the  countries,  and  will 
bring  them  to  their  own  land,  and  feed  them  upon  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  by  the  riven,  and  in  all  the  inhabited  places  of  the 
country,"  (34:  11,  13).  Nothing  seems  plaiaer,  than  that  here 
again  is  simply  the  restoration  from  Babylon.  The  language  is 
also  fulfilled  by  that  event  Though  in  a  passage  following,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  higher  subject,  which  tliat  prefigured.  "  I 
will  set  up  one  Shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even 
my  servant  David ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their 
shepherd.  And  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God^  and  my  servant 
David  a  prince  among  them  ;  I  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  (vs.  23, 
24).  By  David  here,  is  evidently  meant  the  Son  of  David,  the 
Messiah,  the  true  Prince  of  Israel,  and  of  the  ransonied  nations 
of  the  world. 
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Chap,  xxzvi.  of  Ezekiel  may  be  coDsidered  a  stronger  passage 
in  favor  of  something  yet  fatnre.  It  is  a  graphic  description,  ad- 
dressed to  the  land  of  Israel,  its  monntains  and  hills,  its  rivers  and 
valleys,  its  cities  and  villages,  laid  waste  by  the  heathen,  of  re- 
tuning  prosperity,  and  the  residence  of  its  own  people  again 
within  its  borders ;  the  people  themselves  also  being  addressed 
in  relation  to  this  subject:  **  For  I  will  take  yon  from  among  the 
heathen,  and  gather  yon  out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you 
into  yoar  own  land."  Then  follow  promises  of  still  further  good. 
"I  will  sprinkle  dean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean: 
fiom  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idob,  will  I  cleanse  you* 
A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  with- 
in  you:  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh, 
and  I  will  give  yon  an  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit 
within  yon,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shaU 
keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them.  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land 
that  I  gave  to  your  fathers ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,  and  I 
win  be  your  God,"  (vs.  24—28).  Two  kinds  of  blessings  are 
promised  here.  One  is,  that  of  dwelling  again  in  the  land.  The 
other  is,  that  of  a  right  heart,  and  the  special  divine  favor  corres- 
pcmding  with  it  The  external  part  of  this  promise  may  be  con- 
sidered as  accomplished  when  the  Jews  were  restored  from  Baby- 
km.  Something  of  the  internal  part  also  was  then  accomplished. 
For  the  Jews  were  then  cured  of  idolatry,  never  falling  into 
it  afterwards,  and  exhibiting  in  other  respects,  for  some  time, 
no  inconsiderable  reformation.^     If  a  part  of  the  spiritual  blessing 

*  u  DoobUess  many  of  the  Jews,  who  returned  from  Babylon,  were  thu«  re- 
newed and  sanctified;  jet  numbers  of  them  continued  strangers  to  such  spe- 
cial blessingn,  though  preserved  from  outward  idolatrj."-— Scott  in  loc.  **  The 
Beit  thing  I  would  take  notice  of,"  says  Edwards  in  his  **  History  of  Redemp- 
^"  **  was  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  accompanied  the  minia- 
^  ofEna  the  priest  aAer  the  captiTity .  That  there  was  such  a  pouring  OQt 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  accompanied  £zra's  ministry,  is  manifest  by  many 
thingv  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nebemiah.  Presently  af\er  Ezra  came  up  from 
Babjlon, ...  he  set  himself  to  reform  the  vices  and  corruptions  he  found  among 
^  Jews ;  and  his  great  success  in  it  we  haye  an  account  of  in  the  10th  chap- 
^  of  Ezra :  so  that  there  appeared  a  very  general  and  great  mourning  of  the 
c^Migregition  of  Israel  for  their  sins,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn 
covenant  that  the  people  entered  into  with  God ;  and  this  was  followed  with  a 
g'nt  and  general  reformation,  as  we  have  there  an  account.  And  the  people 
aliOQtthe  same  time,  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  and  reverence,  gathered 
tenselves  together  to  hear  the  word  of  Grod  read  by  Ezra,  etc.  They  wept 
when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law,  and  set  themselves  to  observe  the  law, 
and  kept  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  the  Scripture  observes,  after  such  a  man- 
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still  remains  to  be  enjoyed,  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  spiritual  con- 
version to  Christi  without  any  change  of  outward  condition. 

The  xxrrii.  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  also  strongly  relied  on  in  the 
argument  before  us.    It  contains,  first,  the  vision  of  the  valley  of 
dry  bones.    The  prophet  was  set  down  in  a  valley  full  of  bone?, 
and  they  were  very  dry :  and  he  prophesied  upon  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  commandment  of  God,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up, 
an  exeeeding  great  aimy,  (vs.  1 — 10).    What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  vision  ?    The  Author  of  the  vision  shall  himself  explain. 
*'  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel    Be- 
hold, they  say,  our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost :  we  are 
out  ojQT  for  our  parts."    These  were  the  complaints  they  made  in 
their  bondage  and  depression.    **  Therefore  prophesy  and  say 
nnto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will 
open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves, 
and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.    And  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and 
brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  shall  put  my  Spirit  into 
you,  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  shall  place  you  in  your  own  land : 
then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  perform- 
ed it,  saith  the  Lord,"  (vs.  11—14).     Why  now  go  beyond  the 
restoration  then  shortly  to  take  place,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction  ?    Does  not  God  himself  declare  that  that  was  the 
event  intended  ?    It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  passage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  events,  and  other  cases,  by  way  of  accommodation. 
But  we  are  inquiring  afler  the  true  idea  which  the  prophet  had  in 
his  mind.    And  this  most  evidently  was,  the  restoration  from 
Babylon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  is  recorded  an  emblematic 
transaction,  showing  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  nation 
after  their  retnm,  and  looking  forward  to  the  better  days  of  the 
Messiah,  when  all  the  ancient  things  foreshadowed  would  be 
ftdly  enjoyed.  The  prophet,  by  divine  direction,  took  two  sticks, 
and  wrote  upon  them  for  the  two  branches  of  the  nation,  and 

ner  as  it  had  not  been  kept  since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. .  .  .  And 
afler  this,  having  separated  themselves  from  all  strangers,  thej  solemnly  ob- 
served a  fast,  by  hearing  the  word  of  God,  confessing  their  sins,  and  renewing 
their  covenant  with  Gi>d ;  and  manifested  their  sincerity  in  the  transaction,  by 
actually  reforming  many  abuses  in  religion  and  morals."  May  not  this  pour- 
ing out  of  Grod's  Spirit,  after  the  captivity,  and  the  reformation  it  produced,  be 
a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  :  **  1  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  m';j  judgments  and  do  them.^*'  It 
looks  very  like  it-^t  least  the  beginning  of  the  promised  good. 
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joined  them  in  his  hand  as  one  stick,  signifying  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  nation  should  again  become  united  in  one.  *'  I 
will  make  them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Is- 
rael; and  one  king  shall  be  king  over  them  all — David  my  ser- 
vant shall  be  king  over  them ;  and  they  shall  have  one  Shep- 
herd,"  (vs.  16—24).  They  were  "  one  nation"  after  their  return 
to  their  land,  and  continued  so  till  Christ  came,  and  they  rejected 
him,  and  were  themselves  rejected  in  return.  In  the  last  expres- 
sioQs,  reference  is  particularly  made  to  Christ  But  where  pro- 
phecy  thus  runs  into  the  present  dispensation, — a  spiritual  dispen- 
sation,— ^is  it  not  to  be,  in  general,  interpreted  spiritually,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  dispensation  to  which  it  refers?  The 
dress  may  be  ancient ;  but  the  truth  relates  to  these  latter  times. 

Again  in  this  prophet  it  is  said,  "  Now  will  I  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Jacob,  and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  house  of  Is- 
rael, and  will  be  jealous  for  my  holy  name. — Then  shall  they 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,  which  caused  them  to  be  led 
into  captivity  among  the  heathen ;  but  I  have  gathered  them  unto 
their  own  land,  and  have  left  none  of  them  any  more  there.  Nei- 
ther will  I  hide  my  face  any  more  from  them :  for  I  have  poured 
ont  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Ismel,  saith  the  Lord,**  (39: 25 — 
29).  Here  is  manifestly  the  early  restoration,  glancing,  possibly, 
at  the  further  blessings  to  which  it  was  to  lead. 

From  the  xl.  chapter  of  this  prophet  to  the  xlviii.,  inclusive, 
there  is  a  vision  of  a  city,  and  a  temple  and  its  appurtenances, 
and  the  allotment  of  the  land  of  Palestine  among  the  tribes  of  the 
people.  We  cannot  go  into  any  detail  on  this  subject  The  gen- 
eral picture  is  before  every  reader  of  the  Bible ;  and  each,  who 
wishes  it,  can  revive  the  impression  by  a  fresh  perusal. 

Some  will  have  this  to  be  a  prediction  of  what  is  yet  literally  to 
occur.  But  what  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  view  of  the  case  ? 
Was  not  the  vision  exactly  suited  to  the  condition  of  things  then 
existing  when  the  prophet  wrote  ?  It  was  **  in  the  five  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  their  captivity,'*  that  the  vision  was  granted,  (40:  1). 
The  people  were  depressed  and  needed  encouragement;  and 
God  gave  them,  by  the  prophet,  a  glowing  picture  of  their  rising 
city,  and  restored  temple,  and  the  land  divided  among  their  tribes. 
What  can  surpass  the  appropriateness  and  beauty  of  this  repre- 
sentation, in  this  view  of  it?  It  was  just  what  was  needed. 
Why  now  shall  we  take  it  away,  and  apply  it  to  a  literal  city,  and 
literal  temple,  and  literal  allotment  of  the  land,  yet  to  be  ?  Let 
it  stand  where  the  prophet  put  it,  and  it  is  glorious.    But  put  to 
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the  Christian  dispensation,  as  a  prediction  to  be  yet  literally  ful- 
filled, it  is  ont  of  place.  This  dispensation,  by  its  spirituality, 
"  excelleth  in  glory,"  so  that  such  externals  are  not  needed. 

Does  it  not  appear,  then,  that  even  Ezekiel,  rightly  and  care- 
fully viewed,  leaves  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  restoration  of  the 
Jews  from  their  present  dispersions,  unsustained?  He  lived 
amidst  the  scenes  of  the  captivity.  He  spoke  of  a  restoration ; 
bnt  it  was  a  restoration  then  to  take  place.  He  glanced  occasion- 
ally, as  others  had  done,  to  the  Messiah's  time ;  but  his  utterances 
of  the  Messiah's  time,  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Messiah's  dispensation,  to  which  they  relate.  What- 
ever be  the  dress  of  his  thought,  it  is  a  grand  and  glorious  spirit- 
ual reality  into  which  the  germ  is  to  unfold.  This  we  believe  to 
be  the  economy  of  ancient  prophecy,  in  relation  to  these  latter 
times. 

Daniel. 

Daniel  has  little  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us ;  though  he 
flourished  at  the  very  time  of  the  captivity ;  was  himself  one  of 
the  eariy  captives  at  Babylon ;  and  lived,  at  least,  till  the  restora- 
tion was  in  progress,  (fl.  B.  C.  607 — 534).  He  speaks  of  the  lite- 
ral restoration,  the  time  of  which,  as  it  approached,  he  "  under- 
stood by  books  "  (9: 2).  i.  e.  by  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  (25: 12.  29: 10). 
He  was  employed  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire ;  gave  some 
of  the  grandest  views  extant,  of  the  destiny  of  nations ;  and  in- 
termingled instruction  respecting  the  kingdom  which  the  God  of 
heaven  should  set  up  (2:  44),  and  respecting  the  Messiah,  who 
should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself  (9:  26),  with  the  troubles 
and  commotions  by  which  his  dominion  in  the  earth  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

Hose  A. 

Hosea  flourished  about  twenty-four  years  earlier  than  Isaiah, 
(B.  C.  784 — 723).  He  predicted  especially  the  captivity  of  Jsrael 
^  Yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will  —  cause  to  cease  the  kingdom  of 
the  house  of  Israel  —  I  will  utterly  take  them  away"  (1: 4,  6). 
« Ephraim  shall  be  desolate  in  the  day  of  rebuke,"  (5:  9).  He 
speaks  also  of  restoration.  «  Then  shall  the  children  of  Judah 
and  the  children  of  Israel  be  gathered  together,  and  appoint  them- 
selves one  head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of  the  land :  for  great 
shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel,"  (1:  11).    This  comports  with  the 
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actual  fkcts  of  the  restoratioQ  under  Zerabbabel,  at  the  end  of  the 
captivity. 

igain :  "  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  with- 
out a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim : 
afterwards  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord 
their  God,  and  David  their  king :  and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his 
goodness  in  the  latter  days,"  (3:  4,  5).  A  genercd  view  of  their 
snhsequent  prosperity  seems  here  to  be  given ;  first,  their  return 
from  captivity,  during  which  all  the  ordinances  of  religion  had 
heen  suspended ;  and,  then,  the  goodness  of  the  latter  days,  or  of 
the  Messiah's  reign,  if  any  please ;  but  a  goodness  that  can  be 
enjoyed  in  any  other  place,  as  well  as  in  Palestine.  The  bless- 
ing was,  doubtless,  substantially  possessed,  by  restoration  from 
the  captivity,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  the  true  reli* 
gion,  and  the  Messiah's  appearance  among  them  at  the  appointed 
time. 

"  I  will  heal  their  backsliding,"  says  God ;  "  I  will  love  them 
freely :  for  mine  auger  is  turned  away  from  him.  I  will  be  as 
the  dew  unto  Ismel:  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his 
roots  as  Lebanon.  His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty 
shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon.  They  that 
dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return ;  they  shall  revive  as  the 
com,  and  grow  as  the  vine :  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine 
of  Lebanon,"  (14:4 — ^7).  The  former  restoration,  we  believe, 
was  the  fulfilment  of  this  beautiful  promise.  The  restored  nation, 
hoth  parts  united  in  one,  was  shortly  raised  to  a  good  measure  of 
prosperity;  and,  with  some  interruptions,  so  continued  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  This,  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  event  which  the 
prophet  had  in  his  mind.  The  passage,  like  all  others,  may  be 
applied  to  other  events,  and  other  cases,  by  way  of  accommoda* 
tion.  But  used  as  proof  of  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews,  yet  to 
come,  it  is,  we  cannot  resist  the  impression,  eminently  out  of 
pkice. 

JOBL. 

Joel  flourished  about  sixty-four  years  after  Hosea — about  forty 
years  after  Isaiah,  (B.  C.  720).  He  predicts  judgments  in  the 
form  oi  drought,  and  fiunine,  and  locusts,  and  oalls  on  the  people 
for  repentance,  (1: 2: 1 — 17).  He  promises  subsequent  prosperity, 
ttad  especially  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high  (2:  18— 
32),  which  can  seaicely  be  interpreted  of  anything  less  than  the 
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gospel  dispensation,  (see  Acts  2:  16— -21).  He  notices  also  par- 
ticularly the  literal  restoration,  of  which  he  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion, when  he  "  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem," and  judge  the  nations  which  had  afflicted  them,  (chap.  iii). 


AMOS. 

Amos  flourished  a  little  before  Joel,  (fl.  B.  C.  795—784).  He 
also  was  chiefly  a  prophet  of  Israel,  on  whom  he  pronounced 
judgments,  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  nations,  alluding 
occasionally  to  Judah.  *<  I  will  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  be- 
yond Damascus,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  name  is.  The  God  of 
hosts,"  (5: 27).  "  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  nations, 
like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,"  (9:  9).  Yet,  "in  that  day,  [after- 
wards], will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and 
close  up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and 
I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old.  —  And  I  will  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste 
cities,  and  inhabit  them,  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink 
the  wine  thereof;  they  shall  also  make  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  them.  And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall 
no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  land  which  I  have  given  them, 
saith  the  Lord  thy  God,"  (9:  II,  14,  15).  Here  is  the  early  literal 
restoratioiL  Some  think  that  more  is  meant;  particularly  from 
the  expression,  "shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  land 
which  I  have  given  them."  But  this  expression  may  be  used  in 
a  sense  somewhat  below  its  highest  possible  import  It  does 
not  surely  mean  that  the  Jews  will  inhabit  Palestine  to  absolute 
eternity.  A  limit  must  be  fixed  somewhere ;  at  least,  if  the  pre- 
sent economy  of  the  world  is  ever  to  have  an  end.  Why  may  it 
not  be  a  strong  expression,  to  signify  that  the  condition  of  ihe 
people  should  be  more  permanent  than  before, — that  they  should 
not  be  again  removed  out  of  their  land,  while  the  dispensation 
that  gave  them  being  should  endure  ?  As  interpreted  by  the  con- 
tinuators  of  Poole :  "  Which  promise,"  say  they, ..."  was  on  God's 
part  with  admirably  constancy  and  patience  to  that  sinful  nation 
performed  through  600  years,  perhaps  the  longest  time  of  freedom 
from  captivity  they  ever  knew,"  (Annot  in  loc).  Henry  attributes 
to  the  passage  a  spiritual  import :  "  That  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah shall  take  such  deep  rooting  in  the  world,  as  never  to  be 
rooted  out  of  it,"  (Expos,  in  loc.).    The  former  is  the  view  we 
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pfefer.    We  see  in  the  paiaage  no  solid  gioond  on  wUoh  to  rest 
belief  in  a  yet  future  literal  restoration. 

Obadxah. 

Obadiah  was  200  years  after  Amos  (B.  C.  687),  and  was  eon* 
temporary  with  Jeremiah.  He  denounced  judgments  upon  Edom, 
who  had  helped  on  the  distress  of  Judah  in  their  dispersions,  and 
says  still :  "  But  upon  Mount  Zion  shall  be  deliverance,  and  there 
shall  be  holiness ;  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  possess  their  pos- 
sessions," (v.  17).  The  literal  restoration  then  shortly  to  take 
place. 

Jonah. 

Jonah  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  prophets, 
whose  writings  are  now  extant,  having  flourished  about  B.  C.  840. 
He  has  nothing  relating  either  to  the  captivity  or  restoratioiL 

MlOAH. 

fificah  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  (fl. 
B.  C.  743 — ^700).  He  predicts  approaching  judgments,  mingled 
withreproofii;  and  adds  assurances  of  returning  mercies.  "I  will 
sorely  assemble,  O  Jacob,  all  of  thee ;  I  will  surely  gather  the 
remnant  of  Israel,"  (2:  12).  "  According  to  the  days  of  thy  com- 
ing out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  will  I  show  unto  him  marvellous 
(7: 16). 


Nahum. 

Nahum  prophesied  about  the  same  time  (B.  C.  710) ;  but  says 
nothing  of  the  Chaldean  captivity,  or  the  subsequent  deliverance. 

Habakkuk. 

Habakkuk  prophesied  about  a  century  later,  (B.  C.  609).  He 
threatens  invasions  by  the  Chaldeans  (1:  6 — 11);  declares  that 
the  Chaldeans  shall,  in  their  turn  be  judged,  and  better  days  suc- 
ceed (2:  4 — 14) ;  but  gives  of  them  no  particular  descriptiorL 

Zefhaniah. 

Zephaniah  flourished  about  the  time  the  captivity  was  com- 
mencing, (B.  C.  612).    His  opening  sentence  was :  "  I  will  utterly 
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consame  aU  things  fiom  off  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,"  (1: 2).  He 
promises  restoration,  and  subsequent  blessing.  "  Sing,  O  dangh- 
ter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  Israel ;  be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all  thy 
heart,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy 
judgments,  he  hath  cast  out  thine  enemy.—- At  that  time  will  I 
bring  you  again,  even  in  the  time  that  I  gather  you :  for  I  will 
make  you  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the  earth, 
when  I  turn  back  your  captivity  before  your  eyes,  saith  the  Lord," 
(3:  14,  15,  20), 

Haooal 

Haggai  prophesied  after  the  captivity  was  ended,  and  the  Jews 
had  returned,  many  of  them,  to  their  land,  (B.  C.  520).  His  main 
office  was,  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  their  temple,  and 
reorganizing  their  state.  He  assured  them  that  **  the  glory  of  the 
latter  house,"  though  the  building  was  far  inferior  in  size  and 
beauty,  should  yet  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  (2:  9) ;  an 
impressive  hint,  by  the  way,  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  inter- 
preters of  the  prophetic  writiags  to  regard.  Why  was  the  latter 
house  to  be  more  glorious  than  the  former?  Because  the  Mes- 
siah should  appear  in  it;  because  it  was  to  be  instrumental,  more 
immediately  than  the  former,  of  introducing  a  spiritual  religion 
into  the  world;  showing  that  even  then,  the  spiritual,  in  the 
prophet's  esteem,  was  more  glorious  than  the  external ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  Judaism  attains  its  chief  glory,  as  it  drops  its  cum- 
bersome garb  of  externals,  and  unfolds  and  rises  into  a  spiritual 
system,  with  a  spiritual  God,  requiring  a  spiritual  worship.  Let 
Haggai  teach  this  great  truth;  and  let  it  be  believed  and  em- 
braced in  its  glory. 

Zeghariah. 

Zechariah  prophesied  about  the  same  time  with  Haggai,  but 
through  a  longer  period,  (B.  C.  520—500).  His  office  also 
was,  in  part,  to  encourage  the  people  in  rebuilding  the  temple 
He  promises  better  things.  "  Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  of 
Zion :  for  lo,  I  come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 
the  Lord.  And  many  nations  shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that 
day,  and  shall  be  my  people :  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
thee,"  (2:  10,  11).  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  returned  unto 
Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem :  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  called  a  city  of  truth;  and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  holy  mountain.  —  I  will  save  my  people  fiom  the  east 
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ooantry,  and  fiom  the  west  conntry;  and  I  will  bring  them,  and 
tbey  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerasalem ;  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  in  tnith  and  righteousness.  — 
Yea,  many  people,  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord 
of  hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord,"  (8: 3, 7, 8, 22). 
"Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Je- 
rusalem: Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee:  he  is  just,  and 
having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt 
the  foal  of  an  ass.  —  And  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen ; 
and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  (9:  9,  10).  "And  his  feet  shall 
stand  in  that  day  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Je- 
rasalem on  the  east,  and  the  mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the 
midst  thereof  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west,  and  there 
shall  be  a  very  great  valley ;  and  half  of  the  mountain  shall  re- 
move toward  the  north,  and  half  of  it  toward  the  south.  —  And 
living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem.  —  And  the  Lord  shall 
be  king  over  all  the  earth :  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord, 
and  his  name  one.  —  And  "  the  nations,  which  came  against  Je- 
rusalem, shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  king, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,"  (14:  4,  8, 
9, 16). 

The  question  here  is :  Which  is  most  reasonable,  to  understand 
all  this  in  a  literal  sense — as  yet  to  take  place  UteraUy,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  through  the  earth  ?  or  to  understand  it  as  a  high  wrought 
picture,  in  Jewish  dress,  of  the  Messiah's  advent  among  men,  and 
of  the  results  of  his  dispensation  through  earth's  rolling  ages  ? 
The  latter  is,  to  us,  immeasurably  the  grander  and  more  glorious 
view;  and  the  view,  we  think,  that  accords  with  the  laws  of  pro- 
phetic language,  and  with  the  genius  of  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  dispensations.  Indeed,  if  the  strictly  literal  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  not  only  restores  Judaism  to  the  Jews,  but  makes  it 
also  the  religion  of  other  nations,  even  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
(oomp  6:  2,  19).  All  these  must  go  to  Jerusalem  yearly,  to  wor- 
ship, and  "  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles."  Who  can  believe 
it  in  its  literal  acceptation  ?  Surely  this  glowing  prophet  must 
have  intended  to  be  understood  as  predicting  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  a  spiritual  religion,  the  Jewish  dress  in  which  he  clothed 
it  notwithstanding. 

Malachi. 
Malachi  is  the  last  of  the  prophets,  and  flourished  about  100 
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years  after  Zechariah,  (B.  C.  420).  He  repiOYes  the  people  Ant 
their  hypocrisy,  and  assures  them  that  a  spiritual  religion  wiU 
soon  prevail  among  the  nations.  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun 
even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  nations;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered 
unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  o&ring:  for  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  (1:  11).  Incense-^ 
the  literal  incense — ^would  be  offered  only  at  Jerusalem.  This, 
therefore,  which  is  to  be  ofiered  in  every  place,  must  be  a  spirit- 
ual incense — a  spiritual  worship.  See,  hence  again,  how  the 
prophets  themselves  are  losing  the  external  in  the  spiritual  and 
the  true! 

This  prophet  merely  points  further  to  the  Messiah,  <*  The  Lord 
whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple"  (3:  1),  and  to 
the  preparatory  measures  by  which  he  shall  be  introduced;  and 
die  ancient  prophecy,  and  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  is 
dosed. 

Now  what  is  the  result?  Must  there  be,  in  these  last  ages  of 
the  world,  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Fsdestine,  and  a  re- 
oiganization  of  their  state  and  worship  there,  and  peculiar  marks 
of  divine  favor  towards  them  above  all  other  nations,  in  order  to 
meet  these  predictions  of  the  prophets  ?  To  us,  we  confess,  it 
does  not  appear  so.  The  prophets,  in  the  passages  we  have  am- 
sidered,  and  in  others  of  similar  character  which  might  have  been 
quoted,  spoke  mainly  of  two  themes.  One  was,  the  literal  resto* 
ration  then  shortly  to  take  place.  The  captivity  was  existing 
around  them,  or  in  immediate  prospect;  and  this,  the  restoration 
then  to  occur,  was  the  more  immediate  and  engrossing  object 
which  filled  their  minds.  But  the  soul  kindling  at  the  subject, 
the  transition  was  very  natural  to  the  higher  and  more  glorious 
deliverance  which  Christ  was  in  due  time  to  eflbct  for  the  whdb 
world.  This  second  theme,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  enfpaged 
their  attention.  And  in  treating  of  this  theme,  they  presented 
the  subject  extensively  in  Jewish  phrase,  as  this  was  the  current 
phrase  of  their  time.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  phrase 
is  to  be  understood  always  in  its  literal  acceptation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Uteral,  in  many  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  possibly 
be  carried  through.  It  cannot  possibly  be,  humanly  speaking, 
that,  every  new  moon,  and  every  Sabbath,  all  flesh  shall  literally 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  (Is.  66:  23) ;  or  that  all  shall  go  even 
yearly  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  (Zech.  14: 16).    These 
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lepmentatioiiB  tmut  designate  merely  the  universal  prevalence  of 
tAe  Uw  reSgian,  So  of  the  incense  to  be  ojQTered  in  every  place, 
(IfeL  1: 11).  It  cannot  be  the  kteral  The  expression  must  mean 
^e  true  spiritual  worship.  Moreover,  the  promises  made  to  the 
people,  that  David  should  reign  over  them  (Ezek.  34:  23,  24.  37: 
^,  25),  cannot  refer  to  the  hteral  David,  who  had  then  been  long 
dead.  They  most  have  reference  to  David's  seed,  David's  rep- 
resentative,—qiainly  the  Messiah ;  whose  kingdom  is  a  spiritiod 
kingdom.  And  is  not  here  the  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  the 
other  predictions  relating  to  this  general  sabject->-the  principle  on 
which  they  are  to  be  interpreted  ?  And  further  still :  The  literal, 
even  if  it  could  be  canied  through,  is  not,  in  onr  apprehension,  by 
any  means  so  grand  and  gtorions— does  not  contain  in  it  anything 
like  the  amount  of  blessing  to  the  worid — as  the  spiritual  The 
spiritual  makes  the  Gospel  a  system  of  hidden  glories,  which  are 
to  aufokl  through  all  time,  and  through  eternity.  "  While  we  look 
not  at  the  things  whidi  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things 
which  sue  not  seen  are  eternal,"  (2  Cor.  4: 18). 

New  Testament. 

But  the  aigument  fh)m  the  New  Testament,  or  the  Hght  which 
the  New  Testament  throvirs  on  this  subject,  is  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered 

There  are  but  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have 
been  relied  on  as  proof  of  a  yet  literal  restoration,  and  reestab- 
hshment  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  worship  in  Palestine.  *'  The 
reason  is  plain,"  it  has  been  replied ;  **  the  Jews  were  at  that  time 
[the  time  of  writing  the  New  Testament],  still  in  their  own  land : 
the  only  question  agitated  was,  whether  all  Israel  was  cut  ofi)  or 
only  a  part" — (Frey,  Judah  and  Israel,  p.  303.)  Still  a  few  pas- 
sages have  been  adduced  in  support  of  a  yet  literal  restoration. 
In  onr  Saviours  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  statid, 
he  says :  Ye  "  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations ;  and  Je- 
msalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled,"  (Luke  21:  24).  "  These  words,"  says 
one,^  <"  imply  that  the  time,  however  distant,  would  come  at  last, 
when  Jerusalem  shall  no  longer  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gen- 
tQes."  Several  different  views  have  been  taken  of  this  pas- 
Grotius  says  that  Chrysostom,  in  his  discourse  against  the 

1  Dr.  Keith,  p.  54. 
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Jews,  interprets  it  qfthe  time  qfihe  wmenal  juelgment,  and  hence 
denies  that  the  Jews  tmll  ever  return  to  their  land,  Healsoqaotes 
Ongen,  against  Celsus,  as  saying,  iffe  matf  conjidemly  pronounce, 
that  they  will  never  be  restored — Vid.  F6U  Syn.  in  loa  Bosen- 
miiller  says, — unto  the  end  of  human  affaks,  when  nations  shall  not 
any  mare  be.  But  allowing  that  the  words  of  the  Saviour  do  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  Jerusalem  shall  be  delivered  from  its 
present  depression,  still  they  do  not  inform  us  what  shall  be  af- 
terward. They  do  not  give  us  any  assurance,  or  intimation  even, 
of  the  restomtion  of  the  former  Jewish  polity  and  worship.  Jerusa- 
lem and  Judea  may  partake  in  the  improved  state  of  things  which 
is  generally  to  prevail  The  whole  world  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  curse  in  the  Messiah's  reign.  And  even  granting  that  the 
Jews  will,  in  some  numbers,  return  to  Jerusalem,  this  does  not 
render  it  necessary  to  make  their  return  the  subject  of  prophetic 
song  for  three  thousand  years ;  nor  does  it  follow,  that  Judaism 
must  be  established  again,  in  order  that  they  may  find,  through 
that,  an  entrance  into  the  true  fold  of  Christ  The  Gentiles  shall 
come  to  a  better  mind ;  and  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  shall  conspire 
together  in  the  service  of  God. 

We  are  pointed  to  another  passage.  "  Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  see  me 
henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  (Matt  23:  38,  39).  This  indicates  that  the 
Jews  will  come  to  a  better  mind ;  that  they  will,  at  length,  repent, 
and  be  ready  to  hail  and  embrace  the  Messiah.  But  anything 
further  than  this,  it  does  not  seem  to  teach. 

Another  passage  is,  the  inquiry  which  the  disciples  made  of 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  whether  he  would  "  at  that  time  re- 
store again  the  kingdom  to  Ismel,"  with  his  reply,  that  "  it  was 
not  for  them  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father 
had  put  in  his  own  power,"  (Acts  1:  6,  7).  This  answer  of  Christ, 
it  is  said,  implies,  that  he  would  restore  the  kingdom,  according 
to  the  views  the  disciples  cherished ;  only  he  would  not  inform 
them  as  to  the  time  when.  But  it  seems  rather  to  imply,  that  the 
disciples  knew  not  what  they  asked ;  that  the  Saviour  saw  their 
minds  to  be  confused  and  dark,  and  unprepared  to  receive  any 
explanation  he  might  give  of  the  subject;  that  while  a  blessing  was 
in  reserve  for  Israel,  they  would  know  better  its  character  after 
they  had  become  further  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 
Hence  the  promise  which  immediately  follows :  "  But  ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you," 
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(7. 8).  Then  ye  shall  nsdenrtand  it  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
thediseiples  never  gave  np  the  idea  of  a  secalar  kingdom,  till  the 
Pentecost  Then  they  retinqtrished  it  They  no  more  inquired, 
when  their  Master  wonki  restore  the  kingdom— the  temporal 
kingdom — ^to  Ismel,  hnt  turned  their  eye  to  the  spiritual  blessing. 

The  fact  that  the  New  Testament  contains  so  little  which  can 
beconstraed  into  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  literal  restortrtion, 
and  its  expected  concomitants,  is  worthy  of  mnch  consideration. 
What  the  Bible  does  not  say,  is  sometimes  as  important  as  what 
it  does  say.  If  tiw  literal  restoration,  and  re^stablishment  of  the 
ancient  p^ty,  had  been  so  prominent  a  part  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  as  some  think,  wonld  not  the  New  Testament  writers, 
oomtng  so  mneh  nearer  the  tiine,  have  canght  some  glimpses  of 
the  troth  in  like  manner?  Would  not  the  subject  have  risen  up- 
on their  view  in  superior  grandeur,  and  might  we  not  have  ex- 
pected representations  fW>m  them  even  more  glowing  and  graphic, 
than  the  aneient  Scriptures  present? 

The  scope  of  the  New  Testament  lies  in  the  other  direction. 
In  the  first  place,  the  New  Testament  teaches,  most  explicitly, 
that  the  Jews  will  be  converted  to  Christ,  and,  in  common  with 
the  Gentiles,  be  partakers  in  the  blessings  of  th^  gospel.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  it  teaches,  with  equal  explicitness,  that, 
under  this  dispensation,  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  are  put  upon 
a  conmion  level ;  that,  in  point  of  privileges  and  distinctions, 
there  is  no  difference  between  them.  These  two  propositions, 
we  think  it  will  be  found,  contain  the  substance  of  New  Testa- 
ment teaching  in  relation  to  this  subject 

That  the  Jews  and  the  Grentiles  are  to  be,  in  common,  partaken 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  dispensation,  has  been  taught,  indeed, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  Messianic  prophecy.  In  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  it  was  said,  that  ail  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed,  (Gen.  18: 18.  22:  18).  And  by  the  prophet  Isaiah: 
"  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up 
the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will 
also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth,"  (49 :  6).  In  fhct,  this 
office  of  the  Messiah,  as  having  relation  to  both  Jews  and  Gren* 
tiles,  forms  one  of  the  leading  leatures  of  ancient  prediction. 

So  of  the  New  Testament:  The  annunciation  of  the  angel  to 
the  shepherds  at  the  Redeemer^i  birth,  is  of  the  character.  "  Be- 
hokl,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people,"  (Luke  2: 10).    When  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  to 
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the  Jews  that  this  anoanciation  was  made,  it  will  appear  more 
significant  that  the  gospel  is  given  for  the  whole  worid  of  man- 
kind.   No  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  hinted. 

The  song  of  Simeon,  at  the  presentation  of  Christ  at  the  tem- 
ple, is  of  similar  import :  '*  A  salvation  prepared  before  the  face  of 
all  people :  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel,*'  (Luke  2: 30 — 32)  ;  coupling  them  both  together  as 
oommon  sharers  in  the  blessing. 

Our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  is  ano- 
ther instance.  "Our  fathers,"  said  she,  "worshipped  in  this 
mountain,  [Gerizim] ;  and  ye  say.  That  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  be- 
lieve me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  moun- 
tain, nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  worship :  for  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  trae  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Imn.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  him  most  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  (John 
4:  20—24). 

This  is  one  of  the  very  remarkable  and  instructive  passages  of 
the  sacred  oracles.  It  declares  the  entire  spirituality  of  the  reli- 
gion which  Christ  was  about  to  introduce  among  men ;  present- 
ing to  them  a  spiritual  God,  and  requiring  of  them  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship. It  abolishes  the  distinction  of  places,  which  had  existed. 
Neither  Jerusalem,  norGerizim,  would  thenceforth  have  any  pecu- 
liar sacredness  attached  to  them  Neither  Palestine,  nor  any  other 
country,  would  have  any  peculiar,  exclusive  preference,  in  the  re- 
gard of  Jehovah,  as  had  heretofore  been  the  case.  Under  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Messiah,  the  whole  world  would  be  a  temple,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  an  altar ;  and  wherever  there  should 
be  found  a  human  being  with  right  dispositions  within,  there  would 
be  an  acceptable  worshipper.  This  might  be  Jew,  or  Gentile. 
To  whatever  community  he  may  belong,  right  dispositions  within 
will  reconmiend  him  to  the  favor  of  heaven.  Wrong  dispositions 
will  shut  him  out  from  the  drde  of  that  favor.  This  is  the  genius 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  This  may  show  us  the  impro- 
bability that  it  would  concern  itself  much  with  the  literal  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaism  to  Palestine. 

In  our  Saviours  conversation  with  the  Jews,  is  a  passage  of 
striking  beauty  and  force  in  relation  to  this  subject  **  I  am  the 
good  Shepheid : — I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.     And  other 
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sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  mnst  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice :  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd,"  (John  10:  14 — 16).  It  is  an  object  of  great  moml 
sublimity  which  is  here  presented  us.  The  whole  world,  "  One 
fold  under  one  Shepherd  !*'  And  the  implication  is,  that  what- 
ever good  there  is  for  one  part  of  the  world,  the  same  is  provided 
for  the  others  also.  Whatever  there  is  for  the  Jew,  Uie  same 
ihere  is  for  the  Gentile ;  and  whatever  there  is  for  the  Gentile, 
the  same  there  is  for  the  Jew.  In  this  wonderful  system  of  mer- 
cy, whatever  light  there  is  for  the  benighted ;  whatever  pardon 
for  the  guilty ;  whatever  purifying  gmce ;  whatever  comfort  and 
peace,  hope  and  joy ;  and  whatever  eternal  salvation ;  the  same 
shall  be  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile  alike.  Can  the  Saviour's 
words  be  understood  otherwise  than  in  this  broad  and  glorious 
sense? 

Caiaphas  spoke  a  truth,  which  God  gave  him  in  honor  of  his 
office,  wicked  man  though  he  was,  when  he  said,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  Christ  should  die, ''  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that 
also  he  should  gather  together  in  one,  the  children  of  God  that 
were  scattered  abroad,"  (John  11:62).  The  same  oneness  is 
signified  of  all  those  composing  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  that 
before  presented.  The  Jewish  nation  and  those  scattered  abroad, 
are  one  ;  seeming  to  say,  that  they  are  entitled  to  equality  of 
privileges. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Jewish  mind,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  was  under  profound  mistake,  and  the  strongest  prejudice. 
"  Ye  know,"  said  Peter,  "  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing,  for  a 
man  that  is  a  Jew,  to  keep  company,  or  come  unto  one  of  another 
nation."  The  Jew  considered  himself  the  peculiar  favorite  of 
Heaven,  and  all  other  nations  as  outcast  and  unclean.  "  But," 
adds  the  apostle,  "  God  hath  showed  me,  that  I  should  not  call 
any  man  common  or  nnclean,"  (Acts  10:  2d).  The  anointing 
which  he  had  received  at  the  Pentecost,  with  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed of  the  operations  of  gmce,  convinced  him  that  his  former 
prejudice  was  wrong.  As  expressed  in  a  subsequent  verse :  "  Of 
a  truth,  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in 
every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him,"  (vs.  34,  35).  Peter  awoke  as  from  a  dream 
of  all  his  previous  life,  and  now  first  discovered,  that  before  God 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  on  a  level,  and  are  to  be  judged  according 
to  their  character.  Even  under  the  former  dispensation,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  was  not  so  great  in  God's  regard,  as  the 
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Jew,  in  fais  blind  zeal  and  vanitjr  imagined  it  to  be.  And  espe- 
cially did  the  apoaiUe  now  discover,  that  this  equality  before  God, 
this  community  of  blessings  and  privileges  was  to  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  new  dispensation. 

The  same  apostle  afterwards  repeats  the  sentiment — gives 
this  view  of  the  case — ^with  still  greater  explicitness.  Referring 
to  the  Gentiles,  he  says :  "  And  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts, 
bare  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  he  did 
imto  us ;  and  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them,  pnrifying 
their  hearts  by  faith,*'  (15:  8,  9).  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
dispensation -^"FVTmfo  no  ditfbrbncb  bbtween  Jews  akd 
Gbntilss." 

The  apostle  to  the  Romans  speaks  somewhat  largely  on  this 
subject  He  teadies,  in  harmony  with  what  has  just  been  re- 
peated from  Peter,  that  the  outward  distinction  was  never  really 
of  so  much  account  as  some  made  it  "  He  is  not  a  Jew,"  he 
says,  "  which  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  drcumdnon  which 
is  outward  in  the  flesh."  These  externals  are  not  the  great  thing 
required ;  never  were  the  great  thing  required.  *<  6ut  he  is  a  Jew 
which  is  one  inwardly :  and  ciicumdsion  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  hot 
of  God,"  (2:  28,  29).  Here  is  a  spiritual  religion  emphatically  in- 
culcated ;  and  the  declamtion  unequivocally  made,  that  he  who 
has  this  has  what  God  requires.  Ilie  true  Israelite  is  a  man  re- 
novated within.  And  the  man  renovated  within,  is  the  true  Is- 
raelite,— ^the  trae  carrying  out  of  the  great  idea  which  this  tenn 
designates.  It  was  always  mainly  so;  and  is  emphatically  so 
under  the  new  dispensation. 

Again  this  apostle,  speaking  of  Jews  and  Crentiles,  says :  "  TTie 
righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  £uth  of  Jesus  Christ,  [is]  unto 
all,  and  upon  all  them  that  beheve ;  for  there  is  no  difference," 
(3: 22).  This  places  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  on  the  same  level 
before  the  infinite  One,  and  in  the  regards  of  his  grace.  As  he  8a3fs 
again :  <*  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only?  Is  he  not  also  of  the 
Gentiles?  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also.  Seeing  it  is  one  God, 
which  shall  justify  the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircum- 
cision  through  faith,"  (vs.  29,  30). 

Again  this  apostle  says :  "  They  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of 
Israel,"  (9:  6).  Not  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Israel,  are  the 
true  Israel  of  God.  As  before  said,  something  more  than  this  is 
needful, — even  a  new  heart  through  grace.  And  where  this  nevr 
heart  through  grace  exists,  there  is  an  Israelite  indeed;"  there  is 
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a  development  and  carrying  oat  of  the  primary  and  troe  idea. 
This,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  spirit  of  the  passage ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  signify,  that  when  Israel,  now  become  the  tnie  Israel  of 
God  in  Christ;  when  the  veil  is  removed  from  them;  when  the 
heart  of  stone  is  taken  away  ont  of  their  flesh,  and  a  heart  of  flesh 
is  given  them  in  its  stead ;  when  they  are  washed,  and  sanctified, 
and  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Loid  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
oar  God ;  when  they  are  new  creatures,  and  are  blessed  in  their 
Messiah,  with  present  peace,  and  the  hope  of  heaven ;  when  all 
this  occurs,  it  would  seem  to  signify,  that  they  will  not  be  obliged 
to  go  up  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  realize  any  substantial  blessing 
promised  to  them  in  the  covenant  They  have  the  blessing,  in 
connection  with  those  from  the  Gentiles,  who  have  become  the 
true  Israel  of  God.  Both  classes  stand  upon  the  same  level  In 
both  dasses, — Jews  and  Gentiles, — ''  they  which  are  the  children 
of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God,*'  (v.  8).  But  in 
both  classes,  they  who  are  the  children  of  the  Spirit,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  And  they  are  one ;  between  them  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. As  it*  is  said  again  expressly :  "^For  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek:  for  the  same  Lord  aver  a&  is  rich 
unto  aU  thai  call  upmkim,"  (10:  12). 

In  the  XL  chapter  of  this  epistle,  there  is  a  somewhat  extended 
statement  of  this  subject  "  I  say  then,"  says  the  apostle,  **  Hath 
God  cast  away  his  people?  God  forbid !  For  I  also  am  an  Is- 
raelite, of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God 
hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  foreknew,"  (vv.  1,  2). 
"  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,"  (vs.  26, 
26).  Gentiles  and  Jews  together  shall  be  partakers  of  the  gospel. 
Subsequently,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  church  is  likened  to  an 
olive-tree.  The  Jews  were  once  its  branches.  They  have  been 
broken  ofif,  and  the  Gentiles  graded  in  their  place.  But  they 
shall  again  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive,  and  both  together 
shall  partake  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree,  (vs.  17 — 24). 
This  is  the  same  doctrine  as  before.  But  no  distinction  is  appar- 
ent in  regard  to  privilege  or  place.    All  seem  to  be  on  a  level 

There  is  another  expression  in  this  chapter,  which  deserves  no- 
tice. "  Israel,"  the  apostle  says — ^where  he  means  the  great  body 
of  the  nation — "  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh 
for;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded," 
(v.  7).  What  did  Israel  seek  for?  They  sought,  in  their  way, 
for  the  &vor  of  God ;  for  the  blessing  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
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This,  according  to  their  view  of  it,  was  what  ever  filled  jtbe  Jew- 
ish mind.  They  failed,  however,  to  obtain  it,  because  they  sought 
it  wrongly,  and  their  whole  view  of  the  matter  was  wrong.  "  But 
the  election  hath  obtained  it**  By  *'  the  election,"  we  are  to 
understand  that  portion  of  the  nation  who  had  embraced  the  Mes- 
siah— ^who  had  become  true  Christians.  Thbt  uaj>  obtained  thb 
BLESSING.  This  seems  plain.  And  if  they  had  obtained  the 
blessing,  when  they  were  converted  to  Christ,  and  had  become 
interested  in  his  salvation,  then  other  Jews  also,  and  all  Jews, 
when  they  become  true  Christians,  and  secure  a  part  in  the  Mes- 
siah's present  and  eternal  favor,  will  have  obtained  it  This  will 
be  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  to  them.  That 
covenant  provides  for  nothing  more.  We  cannot  see  any  way  to 
escape  this  conclnsioo  from  the  apostle's  languaga  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  alike  before  God,  and  are  alike  in  favor  in  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  Converted  Jews,  whether  in  Palestine,  or  in 
China,  or  on  this  Western  continent,  or  wherever  they  may  be, 
have  obtained  the  blessing,— *the  same  blessing,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  which  converted  Gentiles  enjoy. 

Similar  are  the  instructions  which  this  apostle  communicates  in 
other  episUes.  In  1  Cor.  12:  13  he  says :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  are 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  cmd  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  spirit"  Are  "  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gen* 
tiles,"  putting  them  on  a  level. 

To  the  Galatians  he  says :  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ"  And  adds,  as  if  to 
preclude  controversy :  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,"  (3: 27, 28).  Could  anything  be  more 
explicit  ?  Is  it  not  here  taught,  that  Uie  distinction  between  Jews 
cmd  Gentiles  is  abolished  ? 

In  this  same  chapter  are  some  other  expressions,  of  the  same 
general  import  In  v.  14,  it  is  said :  "  That  the  blessiiig  of  Abra- 
ham might  come  on  the  Gentiles."  By  "  the  blessing  of  Abra- 
ham," is  intended  the  blessing  promised  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham.  As  said  again :  "  And  if  ye  be  Christ's^  then  are  ye 
Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise,"  (v.  29). 
The  doctrine  of  these  passages  is,  that  being  a  good  man,  makes 
one  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — spiritual  seed — and  heir  to  the  blesa- 
ings  promised  in  the  Abrahawc  covenant  The  Jews  itand 
upon  the  covenant  with  Abraham;  that  is,  when  th^y  are  ooa- 
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verted,  and  become  spiritiud  men,  they  stand  upon  it  in  the  high* 
est  and  fallest  sense.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Gentiles. 
When  they  are  converted,  and  become  spiiitaal  men,  they  stand 
npon  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  It  is  to  them  alike  the  foan- 
dation  of  hope  and  of  life.  Whether  they  are  converted  in  Pales- 
tine, or  in  the  most  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  the  "  blessing  of 
Abraham"  is  opon  them ;  and,  so  fiir  as  appears  firom  these  pas- 
sages, is  npon  one  as  much  as  upon  the  other.  The  Gentile  obtains 
at  much  as  the  Jew.  So  that  if  the  former  need  not  go  to  Pales* 
tine,  neither  need  the  latter.  As  another  has  expressed  it :  *"  The 
Gentiles  were  included  in  the  Abrahamio  covenant,  as  well  as  the 
Jews;  and  therefore  [the  Jews]  have  no  exclusive  right  to  the 
things  of  God's  kingdom,''  (A.  Clarke,  on  EonL  9:  6). 

To  the  Ephesians,  the  apostle>  speaking  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  benefits  of  Christ  to  them  both,  says :  **  For  he  is 
oor  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  us,"  (2: 14).  Allusion  is  here 
made,  probably,  to  the  arrangements  at  the  temple,  where  the 
court  of  Ismel  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  were  separated  by  a 
wall  <"  There  was  a  partition,"  says  Josephus,  ''made  of  stone^ 
all  round ;  whose  height  was  three  cubits,"  or  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  A  man  could  conveniently  look  over  it,  but  no  Gentile 
might  pass  it  "  Upon  it  stood  pillars,"  continues  the  historian, 
"  at  equal  distances  from  one  anoUier,  [on  which  were  inscriptions] 
declaring  the  law  of  purity,  some  in  Greek  and  some  in  Roman 
letters;  that  no  fbreigner  should  go  within  that  sanctuary,"  (Bell* 
Jud.  B.  v.  c  5. 1 2).  The  penalty  for  violating  this  law,  seems  to 
have  been  death,  (vide  Acts  21:  30,  31). 

Now  this  partition-wall,  which  separated  between  the  court  of 
the  Jews  and  the  court  of  the  GientUes,  the  apostle  tells  us,  Christ 
has  ^  broken  down."  Under  the  Messiah's  reign,  there  is  no  dis* 
tinction.  Jews  and  Gentiles  now  worship  together  in  the  same 
court;  and  are  alike  accepted,  if  their  hearts  be  alike  penitent 
and  sincere.  They  are  one ;  as  it  follows :  '*  to  make  in  him- 
self of  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace,"  (v.  16). 

Again,  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  said :  *'  That  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  prom* 
ise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel "  (3:  7).  Could  anything  more  ded* 
dedly  pat  Jews  and  Gentiles  upon  the  same  footing?  To  be  a 
"*  fellow-heir,"  is  to  be  a  joint-heir  to  the  same  inheritance.  They 
are  of  the  same  body.  They  are  partakers  of  the  same  promise. 
If  the  Jew  has  an  earthly  inheritance  prescribed  to  him  in  the 
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oorenant,  the  Gentile  must  be  a  partaker  with  him  in  that  alao> 
as  well  as  in  the  heavenly. 

To  the  Philippians,  the  apostle,  speaking  of  Christians,  says: 
'*  We  are  the  circumcision,  which  worship  Gk)d  in  spirit,  and  re- 
joice in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,"  (3: 3). 
This  is  the  true  carrying  out  of  the  original  idea  of  circumcision. 
He  that '  worships  God  in  spirit,  and  rejoices  in  Christ,  and  has 
no  confidence  in  the  flesh,'  is  of  the  circumctsion->-is  what  the  an- 
cient circumcision  signified ;  meets  the  claims  of  God,  and  the 
Uessing  of  the  covenant  descends  upon  him.  In  harmony  with 
which  it  is  said  in  another  place,  of  the  external  rite :  ''  Ciroum- 
ciaon  is  nothing,  and  undrcumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping 
of  the  commandments  of  God,"  (1  Cor.  7: 19).  Trae  cordial  obe* 
dieaoe  is  the  thing  at  which  the  Chiistian  dispensation  looks. 
He  that  hath  this,  Jew  or  Gentile,  will  be  accepted.  He  that 
hath  it  not,  must  be  rejected.  They  are  both  to  be  treated  ex- 
actly on  the  same  principle. 

6o,  to  the  Colossians  also,  it  is  said,  in  terms  emphatic,  like 
some  aheady  repeated :  "  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him : 
where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
eumoision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is  all» 
and  in  all,"  (3: 11).  Glorious  triumph  this,  over  the  petty  distinc* 
tions,  and  jealousies,  and  variances  of  earth !  A  gmnd  and  uni* 
versal  oneness  marking  the  dispensation  of  Christ,— -Christ  him- 
self is  the  absorbing  thought,  and  his  disciples  on  a  level,  render- 
ing homage  to  his  name  ! 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and  reign  among  men.  What 
now  is  the  result  to  which  they  bring  us  ?  MuM  there  be  a  lite- 
ral restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  a  reoiganization  of 
their  state  and  worship  there,  in  order  to  meet  these  representa- 
tions of  the  New  Testament?  Do  these  representations  finvor 
such  a  thing  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  go  entirely  against 
it? 

It  may  be  said,  that,  very  truly,  the  great  amount  of  blessing 
included  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  a  spiritual  blessing ;  yet 
there  may  be,  to  the  Jew,  still  further,  a  secular  good,  only  so 
small,  in  comparison,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in 
treating  the  subject,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  it. 
We  should  like  to  know,  then,  if  a  subject,  whidi  occupied  so 
high  a  place  in  all  ancient  prophecy  as  some  think  the  litoal  rea- 
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tomtioo  of  the  Jewt  does,  when  it  oeme  seveial  oentaries  neater 
its  realization,  and  under  a  clearer  dispensation,  so  dwindled 
doim,  as  to  be  thought  by  the  apostles  aad  evangdists  not  wor- 
thy to  be  mentioned  ?  A  strange  anomaly  this,  it  would  seem  to 
be,  in  a  great  system  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  graoe !  Is  it  not  moie 
likely  that  the  andeat  prophecy  has  had  put  upon  it «  wrong  in- 
teiprelation? 

Certain  it  is  that,  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  relation  to  the  subject  belbre 
08,  if  the  former  has,  in  this  matter,  by  a  large  class  of  writers,  been 
lightly  interpreted.  Which,  then,  is  the  most  reasonable,  that  the 
indent  obscure  communication,  abounding  in  figures  and  poetry, 
ihoold  be  interpreted  by  the  more  recent,  the  dearer  and  plainer, 
or  the  reverse  ?  Uodoubtedly,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
cast  a  mutual  light  upon  each  other.  Yet  the  New  is  the  dearer 
communication ;  most  divested  of  figure ;  and  shows,  in  many 
points,  more  explidtly  and  definitely  what  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
is.  The  New,  then,  it  would  seem,  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difil- 
cnlty,  should  interpret  the  Old.  Let  it  so  interpret ;  and  we  have 
a  spiritual  religion,  without  any  predicted  Judaism  to  return ;  the 
world  has  now  its  hist  dispensation  commenced,  and  the  way  is 
open  for  the  spread  of  the  true  religion,  every  man,  where  ^le 
goepd  finds  him,  being  invited  to  embrace  it,  and  become  a  child 
of  God,  and  an  heir  of  glory. 

IV.  But  another  branch  of  the  subject  demands  notice :  The 
drcnmstances  and  facts  in  the  providence  of  God,  iHiich  are  urged 
as  arguments  in  favor  of  a  yet  literal  restoration.  These  were 
allnded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  discussion. 

As  to  these  (^cumstanoes  and  facts,  too  much,  piobably,  has 
been  made  of  Aem.  Some  of  them  have,  in  themselves,  been 
magnified  beyond  due  measure. 

The  past  distinctions  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  is  thought,  must 
be  Mowed  by  corresponding  distinctions  in  future.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  A  nation  may  be  greatly  distinguished  at 
some  period  of  its  history,  and  may  afterward  lose  that  distinc- 
tion, never  to  be  regained.  The  Bshylonian  or  Chiddean  mon- 
archy, was  once  the  glory  of  kingdoms.  We  may  not  understand, 
in  all  respects,  why  God,  in  his  providence,  brought  that  great 
kingdom  into  existence.  It  was  a  combination  of  splendor  and 
power,  such  as  he  saw  fit  to  allow;  and  doubtless  he  had  some 
use  for  it  in  the  grand  economy  of  the  world's  afiairs.  And,  that 
use  accomplished,  the  great  kingdom  was  laid  aside  to  be  no 
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more.  Babykm  wrought  out  her  problem,  whatever  it  was,  and 
8Mik  into  the  dast  So  of  the  Median  and  Persian  dominions ; 
and  so  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  and  Roman  States.  God 
had  an  object  to  accomplish  by  each  of  these.  And  when  they 
had  wrought  out  each  the  problem  he  had  given  it,  they  decayed 
and  dwindled,  and  seem  not  likely  again  ever  to  see  their  ancient 
grandeur.  So  it  may  be  with  the  Jews.  It  may  be  that  they 
wrought  out  their  problem,  in  preserving  the  true  religion  through 
two  thousand  years  of  corruption,  and  giving,  at  length,  the  Mes- 
siah to  the  world ;  a  problem  with  the  like  of  which  no  other  na- 
tion has  ever  been  honored.  Suppose  this  should  constitute  the 
sum  of  their  national  destiny.  They  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  Looking  at  God's  treatment  of  nations  since  the 
worid  began,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  Jews  have  been 
distinguished  in  time  past,  therefore,  they  must  inevitably  be 
equally  distinguished  in  time  to  come. 

The  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people,  has  probably 
been  overmted  in  its  importance.     They  have  had  their  religion, 
with  great  strength  of  attachment  to  it,  and  almost  universally, 
since  their  present  dispersion,  the  hatred  of  Christians,  to  keep 
them  distinct    They  imprecated  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them- 
selves, and  upon  their  children,  (Matt.  27:  25)  ;  and  Christians,  in 
a  blind  zeal,  have  been  too  ready  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the  impreca- 
tion.   Between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  there  has  been,  for 
these  reasons,  a  deep  and  a  broad  chasm.     Still,  it  has  not  been 
so  peculiar,  that  no  approximation  towards  it  has  been  witnessed 
in  other  cases.    It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  Mo- 
hammedans are  not  nearly  as  distinct  from  the  nations  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  live,  as  are  the  Jews ;  and  whether  the  Ar- 
menians are  not  about  as  distinct  from  the  Turks,  under  whose 
dominion  they  dwell,  as  are  the  Jews  from  any  people,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  their  lot  is  oast     An  oriental  correspondent  of  the 
American  religious  press,  has  recently  spoken  of  the  Armenians 
as  "the  Jews  of  Christianity,"  (vide  N.  Y.  Observer,  May  1, 
1847) ;  intending,  manifestly,  this  very  kind  of  separate  exis- 
tence in  the  midst  of  another  people.  Even  the  Jews  themselves, 
indeed,  have  not  always  kept  perfectly  distinct    Dr.  Wolfi)  in 
his  Narmtive  of  his  late  Mission  to  Bokhara,  says,  "  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  there  are  some  Jews  at  Mowr,  who  have  pro- 
fessed the  Mohammedan  religion  and  become  Turkomans,  and 
that  there  are  Jews  at  Khiva,  of  whom  I  was  told  at  Mowr,  who, 
though  remaining  Jews,  have  intermarried  with  the  Usbeks,'* 
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(p.  169).  Sab86qaently»  he  speaks  egain  of  this  latter  fkct,  and 
in  more  comprehensive  terms.  "  The  Jews  at  Khiva  intermanry 
with  the  Mohammedans  at  Khiva,  while  the  respective  parties 
preserve  each  their  separate  religion/'  (p.  287).  Perhaps  facts 
of  this  sort  woold  he  frequently  disclosed,  were  the  residences  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Oriental  world  better  known. 

Br.  Hyde,  in  his  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  relates  a 
flEUit  bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  "  The  most  ancient  Per- 
sians," he  says,  "  whose  pure  and  genuine  posterity  remaining  at 
this  day  among  the  Mohammedans  and  others  (or  in  a  manner 
by  themselves),  live  in  Persia  and  in  India,  cherishing  their  an- 
cient religion  and  ancient  customs,  and  retaining  their  most  an- 
cient rites  to  this  day,  neither  eating  nor  drinking  willingly  with 
any  except  their  own;  and  even  among  themselves  contracting 
marriages  with  none  but  those  of  their  own  tribes ;  and  with  for^ 
eigners,  as  far  as  possible,  having  conmiunication  in  nothing  ex- 
cept in  trade,"  (p.  2).  Here  is  separate  existence  in  the  midst  of 
another  people,  analogous  to  that  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews.  The  instance  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  indeed ;  yet  it  is  pro- 
bably of  longer  dumtion. 

The  facts  now  mentioned  may  suggest  the  inquiry,  in  respect 
to  the  separate  existence  of  the  Jews,  whether,  in  truth,  there  is 
need  of  any  such  special  providence  of  God  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  A  providence  there  is  in- 
deed— a  providence  in  all  things :  and  a  providence  here  unques- 
tionably^. And  the  sepamte  existence  of  the  Jews  to  this  hour, 
has  had  its  use  in  the  economy  of  God's  proceedings  in  behalf  of 
his  kingdom.  They  are  a  testimony — not  voluntarily,  but  in  the 
deep  counsels  of  God — to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Here  they  are,  the  very  people  with  whom  Christianity  had  its 
origin.  Their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  leaving  that  religion 
to  rise  alone  in  the  world,  and  against  all  their  opposition  and 
rage,  shows  it  to  be  divine.  Augustine  calls  the  Jews  the  libm- 
rians  of  the  Christian  church,  (vide  Lardner,  IV.  630, 631).  Their 
present  sufferings  also  show  the  verity  of  the  New  Testament 
predictions,  (vide  Lardner,  VL  590).  But  neither  these  things,  nor 
the  separate  existence  of  the  Jews,  are  any  certain  evidence,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  of  their  going  back  to  Palestine,  and  of  the  re- 
oiganization  of  their  state  there :  which  would  be,  to  '  build  again 
the  things  that  have  been  destroyed'  (Gal.  2:  18),  and  so  far  as 
it  had  influence  on  the  world,  to  roll  its  affairs  back  two  thousand 
years. 
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Nor  is  the  partieolar  coEpeetatkm  and  desire  of  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  Palestine,  any  o^rtain  evidence  that  they  will  ever  there 
lealize  that  for  which  some  are  looking.  They  iMid  an  expectation 
and  desire  of  an  earthly  kingdmn,  when  Cluriet  was  with  ihem: 
but  the  thing  desired  was  not  granted  them.  We  have  freely 
admitted  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  numbers  of  the  Jews  may, 
and«  in  all  probability  will,  return  to  Palestine.  Still,  when  they 
aie  converted  to  Christ,  they  will  think  less  about  such  return. 
The  gieatibody  of  Jodah  never  came  up  from  Babylon ;  a  less 
pioportioii  atill  fiom  the  Ten  tribes  in  Media  and  Assyria.  And  to 
our  mind,  there. is  no  decisive  proof,  that  they  ever  will  come  up* 
When  they  are  converted  to  Christ,  and  obtain  an  interest  in  his 
salvation,  they  will  obtain  the  blessing  the  oovenant  promises  them. 
And  so  of  the  more  modem  dispeision.  While  some  will  go  up 
to  Palestine*  as  the  way  is  prepared,  others,  contfortable  and  pros- 
pesoos,  will  prefer  to  continue  where  they  ars.  The  Rothschilds 
will  perhaps  not  remove  their  banking  house  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
Neander  forsake  his  professor's  chair  at  Berlin,  nor  M.  M.  Noah 
his  judges'  bench  at  New  York.  And  so  of  many  others.  Let 
the  Jews  be  converted,  and  embrace  the  gospel,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  covenant  with  Abmham  will  be  upon  them,  and  they  may 
go  anywhere,  or  stay  anywhere,  and  it  will  be  well  with  them,— 
well  on  earth  and  well  in  heaven. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  in  that  they  possess  in 
general  only  movable  property,  and  are  thus  in  circumstances  to 
leave  their  present  residences  for  the  hmd  of  their  fathers  at  short 
notice,  this  may  have  arisen,  in  some  cases,  from  their  desire  to 
return,  but  more  generally,  probably,  from  the  cruel  oppressions 
and  exactions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  nations 
among  whom  they  have  lived.  The  laws  may  have  forbidden 
them  to  bold  the  more  fixed  kinds  of  property.  Or  they  have 
themselves  avoided  those  kinds  of  property,  as  more  exposed  to 
depredation.  They  have  wished  to  keep  their  property  hidden 
as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  public  view,  lest  it  should  be  taken 
from  them ;  and  in  a  condition  easy  to  be  removed,  that  they 
might  flee  with  it  from  one  city  to  another,  or  from  one  country  to 
another,  as  occasion  might  require,  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of 
rapacious  governments,  or  individual  phmderers.  But  really  this 
fipict,  of  possessing  in  general  only  movable  property,  is  of  very 
small  account  as  an  argument  for  a  literal  return  to  Paleatine.  If 
they  expected  an  angel's  voice  at  midnight,  bidding  them  arise 
and  depart,  there  might  be  something  in  it    But  suppose  the 
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Jews  were  actually  to  repair  to  Palestine  within  a  year,  what 
would  hinder  their  converting  real  into  personal  and  movable  es- 
tate, in  one  quarter  part  of  the  time  to  elapse  before  their  depar- 
ture? In  any  ordinary  way  of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event, 
estates  might  be  changed  from  one  ibrm  to  another,  with  perfect 
ease  and  facility,  as  the  case  might  require.  Whether  their  pos- 
sessions, therefore,  be  in  real  or  personal  estate,  is  a  very  small 
oooaidemtion,  in  reference  to  the  matter  before  us. 

And  the  condition  of  the  land,  as  now  thinly  inhabited  and  deso- 
late, and  thus  afibrding  room  for  the  returning  Jews,  is  only  in 
keeping  with  the  condition  of  several  surrounding  countries,  as 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
Oriental  world.  In  those  genial  regions,  once,  human  nature  and 
human  institutions  flourished.  There  were  the  highest  develop- 
ments on  that  spot,  which  those  ages  of  the  world  produced.  The 
nations  then  existing  there,  wrought  out  their  great  problems,  and, 
in  connection  with  their  movements,  abused  great  light ;  and  a  re- 
action has  taken  place  there — a  period  of  obscuration,  as  the  for- 
mer was  of  brightness.  Undoubtedly  all  those  realms  are  yet  to 
be  revived  under  the  Messiah's  reign.  Within  them  every  inter- 
est of  man  is  yet  to  flourish,  and  flourish  more  abundantly  than  in 
any  former  period,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  flourishing 
condition  of  those  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  that 
the  Jews  must  return  and  establish  Judaism  there,  as  the  channel 
through  which  this  result  is  to  be  reached ;  and  that  this  is  a  main 
burden  of  ancient  prophecy ;  is  not  only  unsupported  by  the  New 
Testament,  but  savors,  in  our  judgment,  more  of  the  fanciful  than 
of  the  solid,  and  is  contrary  to  the  leading  views  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  us  of  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

As  to  present  movements  among  the  nations  in  that  quarter, 
little  need  be  said.  What  they  will  work  out,  no  one  knows.  Nor 
are  they  the  main  hope  for  the  advancement  of  religion  in  the  earthv 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation."  In  some 
way,  providences  will  be  adapted  to  further  the  great  work  of  God 
in  the  earth.  But  how,  before  their  occurrence,  it  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable for  ns  to  say. 

The  inflnence  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  on  the  conversion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
quisition. The  apostle  says  that  their  rejection  of  the  gospel  was 
the  occasion  of  giving  the  gospel  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that 
their  conversion  will  confer  upon  the  world  a  still  higher  benefit 
"  If  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing 
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of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness  ? 
— If  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world, 
what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead  T 
(Rom.  11:  12,  15.) 

The  order  which  some  have  supposed  will  be  observed  in  this 
matter  is  the  folloMring :  First,  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the 
literal  Canaan ;  secondfy,  that  they  will  then  rebuild  the  city  Jeru- 
salem, and  reestablish  Judaism  for  a  season,  perhaps ^2^  years; 
thmify,  that  they  will  aAerward  be  besieged  by  many  nations,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Zcchariah,  which  nations  shall  be  de- 
stroyed miraculously  by  God  himself;  femrthfy,  in  that  day,  and  in 
view  of  this  deliverance,  Judah  and  Ismel  shall  be  converted  un- 
to God ;  Bnd,Jinally,  the  Messiah,  having  descended  from  heaven, 
shall  reign  on  the  earth,  in  connection  with  this  community,  for  a 
thousand  years. — (Rev.  J.  S.  C.  F.  Frey,  Judah  and  Israel,  pp.2S8, 
a02,  304.) 

To  this  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  applied,  as  we  have  before  no- 
ticed, in  a  literal  sense,  the  prediction  of  Zechanah  :  "  His  feet 
shall  stand  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  mount  shall  cleave 
in  the  midst,  eastward  and  westward,  and  there  shall  be  a  very 
great  valley ;  and  half  the  mountain  shall  remove  toward  the  north, 
and  half  of  it  toward  the  south,"  ( 14:  4).       v 

A  distinguished  clergyman,^  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews,  held  in  New  York, 
May,  1846,  said,  the  belief  he  devoutly  held  was,  "that  the  literal 
interpretation  of  prophecy  is  the  only  consistent  one ;  that  the 
Jewish  people  would  yet  return  to  the  land  of  promise ;  and  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  himself  personally  reign  among  them, 
literally  making  the  literal  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and 
using  Jacob  for  his  battle-axe  to  subdue  the  nations  to  himself." 
"  Fill  the  world  with  converted  Jews,  flowing  forth  from  Jerusa- 
lem, as  Jehovah's  throne,  and  you  send  forth  a  power  lo  gather  in 
the  harvest  of  the  earth.     Where,  I  ask,  is  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
on  which  his  blessed  feet  are  once  more  to  stand  ?    For  tbia  I 
look.     No  millennium  do  I  expect  from  the  present  gradual  diflfa- 
sion  of  the  witness  of  the  gospel,  or  until  Israel  has  seen  the  de- 
scending Saviour,  and  returned  under  their  holy  David  to  the  land 
that  God  gave  them  by  covenant  for  an  everlasting  possession. 
Everything  else  is  but  a  prelude.   Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
triumph  oome.  When  a  converted  Israelite,''^  he  adds,  *'  fimr  years 

>  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.  of  New  York. 
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ago,  was  aboat  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  Jernsalem,  I  thought, 
aod  indeed  remarked  to  a  friend,  *  Who  knows  hut  he  may  hve 
to  see  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  alight  on  Olivet  ?* "  (Vide  Jewish 
Chronicle  for  June  1846.)  Statements  resembling  these,  more  or 
less  modified,  are  not  unfrequently  heard  from  other  quarters. 

Now  this  view  of  the  case  seems  to  us  fundamentally  erro- 
neous. Must  the  afiairs  of  God  s  kingdom  of  grace  stand  still,  or 
nearly  so,  till  the  Jews  are  gathered  back  to  Palestine  ?  till  the 
Redeemer  descends  in  his  bodily  presence  upon  Mount  Olivet  ? 
till  he  establishes  there  an  earthly  throne,  and  thence  dispenses 
his  commands  by  Jewish  missionaries  ?  Is  the  literal  the  true, 
that  all  nations  must  go  thrice  a  year,  nay,  every  new  moon,  and 
every  sabbath,  to  pay  their  homage  at  Jerusalem  ?  that  all  must 
come  bending  to  the  Jew,  and  *'  lick  the  dust  of  his  feet  ?*'  Where, 
then,  is  the  spirituality  of  our  religion  ?  where  the  glorious  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  assuring  us,  that,  under  this  dis- 
pensation, between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  there  is  no  difference  ? 
The  literal,  to  the  full  extent,  cannot  be  the  true  interpretation. 

Nor  need  the  world  stand  still  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  way  is  already  prepared  for  action.  "  Preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,*'  (Mark  16:  15).  The  Jew  need  not  wait  for  the 
Gentile,  nor  the  Gentile  for  the  Jew.  Thrust  in  thy  sickle  now, 
for  the  time  of  harvest  is  already  come.  Very  tnie,  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  course  of  righteousness 
in  the  earth.  The  conversion  of  any  people  gives  such  impulse. 
The  handfuls  gathered  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  past  few  years, 
have  sent  a  thrill  through  the  whole  Christian  world.  Much  more, 
when  the  many  millions  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  are  gathered  in — 
a  people  of  great  interest  from  their  past  history,  and  of  higher 
present  character — will  a  thrill  be  felt.  It  shall  be  as  life  from 
the  dead.  Whether  they  are  gathered  into  Palestine,  or  gathered 
to  Christ  in  the  places  they  already  occupy,  will  not  be  mate- 
rial as  to  this  result.  Indeed,  if  there  be  a  difference,  if  the  Jews 
are  to  be  Christ's  peculiar  agents  in  carrying  forward  his  kingdom 
in  the  earth,  it  would  seem  to  be  better  that  they  should  be  dis- 
persed somewhat  as  they  now  are.  This  gathering  everything  in- 
to Jerusalem,  is  not  the  way  to  make  it  most  effectual  on  the  world 
Accordingly,  at  the  beginning,  when  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
were  hanging  around  Jerusalem,  God  sent  a  persecution  among 
them  to  scatter  them,  (Acts  8:  1,4).  And  when  they  were  scat- 
tered, then  it  was  that  the  kingdom  spread,  and  rose.  So  now,  if 
the  Jews  are  to  be  God's  great  agents,  above  all  others,  in  his 
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works  of  grace,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  wise  that  they  should 
remain  scattered,  as  they  are,  that  their  light  may  everywhere 
ahine,  and  their  influence  be  everywhere  felt 

It  seems  strange,  if  the  Jews  are  to  have  the  distinction  in  fu- 
ture for  which  some  are  contending,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  al- 
low it  to  them,  and  that  the  apostles  did  not  confer  it  on  them.  The 
grand  matter  of  controversy,  between  the  Jews  and  Christ,  and 
between  the  Jews  and  the  apostles,  was  this  very  subject  now 
before  us.  The  Jews  claimed  preeminence  and  peculiar  privilege 
above  the  Gentiles.  They  would  have  an  earthly  kingdom,  and 
a  glorious  temple,  and  a  mitred  priesthood,  and  holocausts  offered 
upon  their  altar,  and  be  the  head  of  the  nations.  Christ  would  not 
grant  it  to  them.  Their  kingdom  must  cease.  Their  temple  must  be 
destroyed.  Judaism  must  be  laid  in  the  dust  A  spiritual  religion  only 
roust  prevail.  And  hence  they  crucified  him.  The  apostles  would 
not  allow  it  to  them.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  must  be  broken 
down.  All  must  be  one.  And  hence  the  oppositions  and  persecu- 
tions which  they  met  with  from  city  to  city. 

Now  why  did  Christ  and  the  apostles  contest  this  point  so  with 
the  Jews,  if  the  Jews  are  yet  to  have  the  very  thing  contested 
granted  them?  Why,  at  least,  did  not  the  Saviour  promise  a 
restoration  of  their  State  at  some  future  time  ?  And  the  apostles 
a  rebuilding  of  the  wall  at  some  future  time  ?  Under  the  former 
dispensation,  when  desolations  were  threatened,  promises  often 
followed.  **  Jenisalem  shall  be  built  again,"  (Isa.  44:  28.  Dan.  9: 
25).  "  I  will  restore  her  judges  as  at  the  first,*'  (Isa.  1:  26).  But 
here,  no  such  thing.  All  is  silent  Spiritual  good  is,  indeed, 
promised  in  abundance.  But  in  regard  to  this  secular  distinction, 
all  is  silent  Why  not  believe,  then,  that  the  secular  external 
distinction  has  utterly  ceased,  and  that  now  the  spiritual  good — 
rich  and  splendid  beyond  description,  of  which  the  former  was  a 
shadow — ^is  the  grand  and  only  thing  to  which  the  promise  of  the 
covenant  is  now  to  be  applied  ? 

The  other  view  of  the  case  is,  we  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion, doing  an  injury  to  the  Jew.  It  is  fostering  his  pride.  It  is 
making  him  vain.  It  is  promising  him  distinctions  which  the 
Saviour  did  not  promise  him,  and  which  the  apostles  did  not 
promise  him,  and  thus  turning  his  eye  away  from  the  simple 
and  true  glory  of  the  gospel,  and  giving  his  heart  a  disrelish  for 
its  pnro,  spiritual,  and  humbling  truth.  It  thus  hinders  his  salva- 
tion, or  tends  to  hinder  it,  if  he  is  not  a  Christian ;  and  if  he  is  a 
Christian,  injures  the  humility  and  excellence  of  his  character. 
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Let  him  be  tanght,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence; that  aU  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  he  will  avoid  these 
injuries,  and  these  dangers,  and  fall  into  sentiments  of  a  common 
brotherhood  with  the  rest  of  the  race. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  we  wrong  the  Jew,  by  the  views 
here  inculcated.  Instead  of  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  the 
only  view  that  does  him  justice.  We  direct  his  eye  away  from 
the  world  of  shadows,  in  which  his  fathers  lived,  to  the  glorions 
substance,  to  which  those  shadows  have  given  place.  What  is  a 
king  at  Jerusalem,  to  a  king  on  his  throne  of  glory  eternal  in  the 
heavens  ?  And  what  is  a  religion,  going  forth  from  Jerusalem, 
with  its  temple,  and  altar,  and  Jewish  rites,  to  a  religion  that 
comes  down  from  the  city  of  the  great  King,  the  celestial  city,  all 
light  and  glorious,  making  the  whole  world  a  temple,  and  the 
whole  earth  an  altar,  and  every  spiritual  man  an  acceptable  wor- 
shipper— a  friend  of  God  below,  and  an  heir  of  bliss  immortal  ? 
TUlc  Abraham  himself  Place  him  in  Palestine,  according  to 
some  earthly  interpretations  of  the  promise,  and  surround  him 
with  aU  the  splendors  there  that  the  most  sanguine  of  this  class 
of  interpreters  have  imagined.  What  is  that  to  the  splendors 
^at  BOW  sunroimd  this  father  of  the  faithful  and  friend  of  God, 
in  the  realms  of  glory  immortal  ?  O  we  do  not  wrong  the  Jew, 
when  we  point  him  away  from  the  shadow  to  the  glorious  sub- 
stance ;  when  we  endeavor  to  persuade  him  from  JudcUsnt,  that 
he  may  become  imbued  with  Cheistianitt. 

Were  we  to  address  the  Jew,  we  would  speak  to  him  as  our 
elder  brother ;  and  our  address  should  be  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet :  **  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord,"  (Isa.  2: 5).  Greatly  honored  in  past  ages,  and 
still  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes,  we  would  aay  to  him,  Turn 
away  your  eye  from  the  shadows  and  mists  which  prevented 
your  ikthers  from  seeing  the  Messiah's  glory,  and  which  have 
hitherto  shut  out  from  yourselves  the  visions  of  his  face,  and  look 
upon  the  glorious  and  immortal  substance  to  which  those  shadows 
p<Mnted,  and  hove  now  given  place.  Think  less  of  the  earthly, 
and  miore  of  the  heavecdy ;  less  of  the  external,  and  more  of  the 
spiritaaL  Think  less  of  your  temple,  and  your  altar,  and  the 
lams  cf  Nebaioth ;  and  more  of  a  world-wide  worship,  and  the 
Uood  which  Messiah  has  shed  upoa  Calvary.  If  thou  wilt  change 
thine  earthly  residence,  go  'where  it  liketh  thee,  Providence  af- 
fiiidiBg  tbee  oppoiUmity.  V  tfaon  wilt  go  to  P^estine,  and  dwell 
among  its  vine-elad  hiUSytuid  olive  yaids,  and  sweet-soented  val- 
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leys,  and  purling  streams,  and  the  way  is  open,  go,  and  God's 
blessing  go  with  thee  ;  only  do  not  make  it  heaven ;  do  not  com- 
mit the  great  error  of  thy  fathers,  in  letting  the  Canaan  below, 
blind  thee  to  the  Canaan  above.  If  thou  wilt  dwell  in  any  other 
country,  dwell  there,  assured  that  he  who  has  his  sins  forgiv- 
en, his  nature  cleansed,  and  his  name  inscribed  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life,  obtains  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  the  Messiah's 
dispensation.  Wherever  thou  art;  whatever  suns  shine  upon 
thee,  whatever  breezes  fan  thee,  of  whatever  waters  thou  dost 
drink;  remember.  Heaven's  last  dispensation  has  come.  The 
Messiah  has  been  here.  His  glory  is  in  the  gospel.  Behold  it, 
do  homage  and  live.  "  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord !" 

Were  we  to  address  the  Grentile,  we  would  speak  to  him  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  Jew.  We  would 
remind  him  that  the  Jew  preserved  for  him  the  Oracles  of  God, 
and  the  true  religion,  through  long  periods  of  darkness,  danger, 
and  corruption ;  that  the  glorious  gospel  which  he  now  enjoys,  is 
but  Judaism»  dropping  its  exuberance  of  dress  and  externals,  and 
unfolding  into  its  true  and  appropriate  spirituality  and  greatness, 
in  connection  with  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love  ia  the  Son  of 
God.  To  the  Gentile  let  it  be  still  further  said,  "  Behold  the 
love."  For  thee  also  is  this  salvation.  Thine  is  the  privilege, 
equally  with  the  Jew,  to  drink  at  this  fountain ;  to  eat  of  this  im- 
mortal fruit  Thine,  wherever  thou  mayest  dwell — around  the 
polar  circle,  or  under  the  burning  equator ;  in  the  crowded  city, 
or  the  solitary  desert,  or  the  island  of  the  sea ;  wherever  thou  art 
—thine,  too,  is  this  wonderful  favor.  Here  thy  sins  may  be  for- 
given ;  here  thy  nature  cleansed ;  here  thy  name  inscribed  in  the 
book  of  life,  and  thy  soul  be  made  to  live  eternally  in  glory ! 

The  Grentile  should  be  grateful  to  the  Jew ;  should  pray  for  the 
Jew ;  should  labor  especially  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Jew- 
laboring  wisely,  that  he  may  do  him  good,  and  not  evil :  teaching 
him,  not  to  turn  his  face  back  "  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments," (Gal.  4:  9),  of  an  exploded  dispensation ;  not  to  seek  to 
be  "  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage,"  (5: 1), "  a  yoke," 
says  an  apostle,  "  which  neither  our  fathen  nor  we  were  able  to 
bear,"  (Acts  16:  10) ;  but  to  look  for  a  glorious  spiritual  kingdom, 
which  "  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (Bom.  14:  17). 

And  Jew  and  Gentile  together  should  accept  this  great  salva- 
tion.   "  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  says 
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God,  (Isa.  65:  17).  And  the  process  of  this  new  creation  has 
oommenced.  Here  has  already  been  wrought  deliverance  for  the 
captive  sold  under  sin ;  deliveiance  for  the  blind,  the  naked,  the 
poor.  Here  is  already  poured  abroad  provision  for  all  spiritual 
maladies  and  wants.  The  provision  is  complete.  The  last  dis- 
pensation is  doing  its  work.  The  great  ransom  is  uiged  upon  all 
Diaw  near  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  dwell  in  its  utter- 
most comers ;  Jews,  Gentiles,  Barbarians,  Scythians,  bond,  free ; 
alloomplexions,  of  all  climes;  all  degrees  of  intellect;  kings,  pea- 
sants, philosophers ;  wherever  humanity  dwells,  and  sins  and  suf- 
fers; aU,  draw  near;  here  is  salvation  for  you:  forgiveness, 
cleansing,  peace,  life  eternal  This  is  the  time.  '*  The  day  of 
vengeance  is  in  my  heart,"  says  God ;  "  and  the  year  of  my  re- 
deemed is  come,"  (Isa.  63:  4).  Come,  then,  thou  earth«  and  do 
homage  at  thy  Bedeemer^s  feet,  and  live ! 


ABTICLE   IV. 

GEBMAN  LITEBATUBE  IN  AMERICA. 

Select  Treatises  of  Martin  Luther,  in  the  original  German,  ttnth 
PhUohgical  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  German  and  English  Ety- 
mology,  by  B,  Sears,  Andover :  Allen,  Morrill,  Sc  WardwelL 
1846. 

Bjr  Profenor  Philip  Schaf,  D.  P.,  Mercenbnrg,  Pa. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  power  of  the  German  mind  shook  the 
churdi  and  the  States  of  Christendom  to  their  lowest  foundation. 
The  need  of  a  reformation,  which  had  long  before  been  prepared 
in  different  ways,  in  the  most  profound  and  noble  minds,  awoke 
with  concentrated  force  in  the  bosom  of  an  humble  and  conscien- 
tions,  yet  gigantic  monk  of  Wittenberg,  and  worked  itself  out  to  a 
dear  conviction.  He  was  chosen  by  Providence  to  be  the  oracle 
of  the  times,  to  be  the  leader  of  aU  who  longed  for  deliverance 
from  the  fetters  of  the  second  Egyptian  bondage.  Just  such  a 
man  was  needed— one  wiio  did  not  lightly  take  upon  himself  the 
responsible  work  of  reform;  who  was  not  filled  with  empty 
dreams  of  liberty ;  who,  in  destroying  the  superstition  which  had 
gatheied  aioond  the  ftith,  would  not  destroy  the  faith  iUelf ;  but 
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who  by  painftil  «scperienee  was  aequfthited  with  the  entire  system, 
whose  fetters  he  was  destined  to  break ;  who,  with  all  the  energy 
of  a  Aithfal  and  obedient  monk,  had  straggled  to  obtain  salvation 
thioQgh  the  ordinances  of  mediaeval  oatholicisnL  He  possessed 
thereftMre  the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  gemnne  reformer^an 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  eharch  which  was  to  be  reformed, 
and  a  deep  religions  earnestness,  which  sought  not  distinction, 
bm  vAkh  labored  only  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
mm.  By  obeymg  we  learn  how  to  rale ;  anthority  educates  for 
freedom ;  the  law  is  a  schooUnaster  unto  Christ 

After  this  man  had  for  yean  borne  the  burden  of  the  ordinances 
«f  his  mtodier-ofauioh,  after  he  'had  sought  in  vain  to  work  out  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  by  penance  and  mortification,  and  had  only 
by  this  painful  process  of  self-destractioa  come  to  a  clearer  con* 
sdousness  of  his  sin  and  guilt,  dawned  at  hot  his  day  of  evangel- 
ical freedom.  He  had  the  courage  to  renounce  all  self-constitu- 
ted righteousness,  to  cast  away  all  the  lumber  of  good  works,  so- 
called,  all  self-confidence,  as  ofiensive  to  God.  He  had  the  still 
greater  courage,  to  cast  himself  with  all  his  thoughts,  feelings  and 
will  into  the  arms  of  the  free  and  all-sufficient  grace  of  God  in 
Christ ;  and  lo !  in  this  unqualified  faith  in  him  he  found  at  once, 
as  an  unmerited  gift,  all  that  he  had  before  sought  in  his  own  way 
in  vain,  righteousness,  repose  for  his  troubled  conscience,  peace 
with  God  and  with  himself  Then  it  was  that  in  the  shameful 
sale  of  indulgences,  by  which  the  pardon  of  sins  and  peace  with 
God  were  offered  for  a  pitiful  piece  of  money,  he  was  brought  in- 
to direct  contact  with  that  system  which,  in  the  most  revolting 
maimer  profanes  things  the  most  sacred.  Then,  forced  by  his 
conscience  and  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  teacher  in  the  church,  he 
nused  his  thunder- voice.  His  word  wakened  echoes  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  but  opposition  also  in  the/dominant  powers  of  the 
times ;  in  the  halls  of  the  universities,  on  the  throne  of  the  em- 
peror, and  in  the  episcopal  chair  .(tf  the  head  of  Christendom. 
Enemy  after  enemy  aiosey  Hie  Wittenberg  Augustiman  had 
aomoney,  no  aims,  in  short,  no  outward  power;  but,  what  was 
moie  than  aU  these,  and  wfaiiA  brought  them  all  toahame,  he  had 
the  power  of  faith  and  of  the  wad.  From  tfaepulpit  and  the 
professonal  diair  be  called  attealion  to  the  pearl  which  he  had 
fi>nad ;  by  watings,  which  flew  with  die  sapidity  of  lightning 
over  all  Europe,  he  anBomoed  to  the  world  >tbe  central  doctrine 
of  his  spiritual  life,  that  of  the  justification  of  the  sinner  throagli 
the  merits  of  Christ  by  fiuth  alone,  and  the  awoet  firuit  of  this  ae- 
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ligions  freedom.  He  became  the  Reformer  of  his  time  against 
his  own  will  and  in  the  most  innocent  way,  one  may  almost  say, 
IB  spite  of  himself.  Every  struggle  into  which  he  was  forced  be- 
came a  victory  for  his  cause.  In  a  few  years  the  Wittenberg 
movement  had  become  the  world-movement  The  words,  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformer  had  become  seated  in  the  hearts  of  millions, 
and  had  burst  forth  in  a  flame.  He  no  longer  stood  alone,  nations 
were  on  his  side.  It  was  therefore  no  longer  his  work,  but  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  world,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  at  the  same 
time  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

I  need  not  mention  the  name  of  Luther;  it  is  on  every  one's 
tongue.  He  needs  no  monument, — a  eulogy  would  be  too  late. 
The  history  of  three  centuries  tells  us  what  he  was ;  Protestant- 
ism is  his  indestructible  monument 

And  this  Protestantism,  what  is  it?  Pass  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Fmnce,  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  England, 
Scotland,  and  North  America,  and  there  you  will  everywhere  find 
its  expression  in  the  religious  and  political  institutions,  in  the 
moral  character  of  these  nations,  in  their  science  and  art,  in  their 
restless  activity,  in  their  uninterrupted  struggle  for  advancement, 
nay,  even  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  rail-ways  and  steam- 
boats, and  in  that  scarce  visible  messenger  of  the  air,  which,  to 
crown  all,  scorns  time  and  space.  Ask  Calvinism,  Puritanism,  and 
Methodism  whence  their  origin,  and  they  ivill  answer,  We  are 
only  a  continuation  of  the  movement  commenced  in  Germany  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  What  is  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  76  with  its  great  idea  of  the  liberty  and  equality  of  all  men  ? 
Did  it  fall  direct  from  heaven  ?  No ;  it  is  only  the  application  of 
the  protestaut  principle  of  religious  liberty  to  civil  and  social  life. 
What  gives  victory,  right  or  wrong,  to  our  arms  in  Mexico  ?  If 
you  trace  the  cause  up  to  its  fountain*head,  yon  will  find  that  the 
power  of  Protestantism  over  a  petrifaction  of  past  times  manifests 
itself  even  here.  In  short.  Protestantism,  however  imperfect  it 
may  be  at  present,  is  the  power  which  rules  the  modem  world,  it 
is  the  life-blood  of  modem  history,  of  the  present  civilization :  in  it 
we  all  live  and  breathe,  in  so  far  as  we  really  live,  and  do  not 
merely  vegetate. 

Germany  is  then  the  birthplace  of  modem  history,  the  hearth 
of  all  those  ideas  which  govem  the  modem  world.  For  this  rea- 
son it  has  just  claims  upon  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  pro- 
testaut, and  deserves  to  be  studied  by  the  present  generation,  es- 
pecially by  Americans. 
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It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  relative  importaaee  of  this  ooim- 
try  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  no  gnarantee  for  the  worth  of  her 
present  literature.  The  current  of  the  national  spirit  may  there 
have  become  sluggish  or  even  stagnated,  as  is  the  case  in  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  This  bare  possibility,  however,  has 
here  no  application  at  all.  For  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  case,  knows  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  such  a 
ceaseless  activity  prevails  in  the  very  highest  departments  of  sci- 
ence and  hterature,  as  in  Gennany.  The  movements  which  have 
taken  place  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  es- 
pecially in  theology  and  philosophy,  and  which  are  at  this  moment 
directed  more  and  more  to  practical  subjects,  call  into  exercise  an 
iBtellectual  force  and  eneigy,  very  similar  to  those  which  con- 
vulsed Christianity  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation. This  enormous  scientific  activity  must  finally  have  a 
practical  result ;  it  cannot  be  possible  that  it  is  mere  empty,  use- 
less trifling.  If  otherwise,  we  must  despair  altogether  of  the  power 
of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  presence  of  a  God  in  history. 

There  are  cases  in  which  one  and  the  same  nation  has  played 
two  successive  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  history,  or 
has  become  world-historical  a  second  time,  always,  of  courae,  un- 
der a  different  character.  Rome,  for  example,  in  her  firat  act,  gov- 
erned the  world  with  the  sword,  and  laid  almost  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity  prostrate  at  her  feet.  But  her  sword  was 
broken  by  the  gospel  of  peace,  the  Roman  eagle  was  cast  into  the 
dust  by  the  northern  irruption,  as  by  a  tempest,  and  she  stepped 
forward  a  second  time  to  govern  with  the  cross  all  western  Chris- 
tendom, until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

But  we  need  not  appeal  to  such  an  analogy.  It  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  Protestantism  that  it  cannot  be  completed  in  one  act. 
It  is  a  perfectly  authorized  protest  of  religions  freedom,  founded 
and  baaed  upon  the  word  of  God,  against  an  outward  despotic  ec- 
desiasticism,  of  private  judgment  against  the  shackles  of  tradition ; 
of  the  prindple  of  individuality  against  the  stifi'anthority  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Protestantism  is  just  as  lia- 
ble to  degenerate  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  spiritual  libertinism 
and  licentiousness  of  opinion,  as  Cathohcism  to  run  out  into  PDpery. 
Just  as  clear  is  it  that  there  is  truth  in  the  ideas  of  authority,  of  law, 
extradition,  and  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  that  these  are  necessary 
to  Protestantism,  as  complemental  elements  to  give  it  a  churchiy 
character  and  secure  its  spiritual  life  against  incurable  disease. 
The  country,  then,  which  performed  the  fint  part  of  the  work,  has 
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DOW  taken  upon  herself  the  obligation  of  accomplishing  also,  so  far 
as  it  is  able,  the  second  part  for  the  good  of  Christendom,  with  the 
cooperation,  of  course,  of  all  other  protestant  countries,  that  thus 
the  work  may  be  carried  out  to  its  proper  end.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary  Germany  commenced  the  great  schism  in  the  church,  and  it 
is  now  therefore,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  her  most  weighty  task 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  still  nobler  worik  of  umon,  and  to  do 
this,  as  in  the  other  case,  by  the  power  of  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical thought,  by  the  might  of  ideas.  To  accomplish  this,  she 
needs,  of  course,  the  coopemtion  of  those  nations  which  are  fur- 
nished with  a  practical  talent,  the  gift  of  organizing,  viz.,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans.  We  have  thus  given  the  highest  position 
fiom  which  the  importance  of  (merman  litemture  for  this  country 
can  be  viewed— its  relations  to  the  church.  This  may  be  a 
new  idea  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means, 
a  mere  fancy,  but  a  conclusion  derived  from  a  calm  examination 
of  various  appearances  and  signs  in  the  highest  sphere  of  our 
present  American  literature.  Before  we  enter  more  particularly 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  Protes- 
tant theology  in  Germany  since  the  Reformation. 

The  productive  period  of  Protestantism  was  followed,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  period  of  reflection.  It  then  took  up- 
on itself  the  duty  of  comprehending  the  heritage  left  it  by  its  fa- 
thers, of  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  estab- 
lishing it  upon  a  solid  basis.  This  movement  is  represented  by 
the  celebrated  dogmatic  and  polemic  works  of  Chemnitz,  John 
Gerhardt,  Hutter,  Quenstedt,  Calov,  and  others,  all  of  them  writ- 
ten in  Latin.  These  works  can  still  be  considered,  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  the  depositaries  of  dogmatic  learning,  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant polemics  against  Romanism.  In  these  efforts,  however,  the 
church  fell  into  a  new  scholasticism,  which  reduced  the  living 
vigor  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  into  abstract  formulas 
appealing  only  to  the  understanding,  and  gradually  lost  sight  of 
the  practical  wants  of  the  heart  in  meeting  the  demands  of  theo- 
retical orthodoxy.  This  lifeless  orthodoxy  necessarily  produced 
an  antagonistic  element  in  the  consciousness  of  Protestantism. 
The  reaction  first  arose  in  the  pietism  of  Spener  and  Franke,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  heart,  of  practical  re- 
ligious experience.  Soon,  however,  the  sceptical  understanding 
shared  largely  in  the  same  general  movement,  in  the  form  of  Ra- 
tionalism, which  looked  upon  the  Protestant  orthodoxy  as  a  new 
papacy,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  Reformation.    The  eighteenth  cen- 
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tory  may  be  pioperiy  called  the  rerolntionary  or  destnictive  pe* 
riod,  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  straetnre,  however,  by  clearing 
away  the  old  rubbish.  It  had  a  fiery  hatred  against  tyranny  of 
every  kind,  and  was  striving  for  freedom  ;  not,  however,  for  the 
blevied  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  bnt  for  that  of  the  flesh. 
It  desired  an  earth  without  a  heaven,  a  State  without  a  church, 
a  religion  without  a  revelation,  a  Christianity  without  a  Christ,  a 
humanity  without  a  God.  In  these  times,  rationalism,  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  pervaded  the  whole  church,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
it  is  not  yet  altogether  eradicated  It  showed  itself  in  England 
and  SooUand  in  the  form  of  Deism,  Latitndinarianism  and  Buitf* 
ftrendmn;  in  France,  as  downright  Materialism  and  Atheism;  in 
North  America  it  revealed  itself  in  the  defection  to  Arminianism, 
add  in  the  geneml  deadness  of  the  churches;  Wherever  it  could 
not  develop  itself  scientifically,  there  it  existed  at  least  practically, 
oAen  even  under  the  ck>ak  of  orthodoxy.  In  Germany,  however, 
it  entered  most  deeply  into  the  spheres  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
and  produced  an  extensive  literetuiip  full  of  learning  and  acute- 
ness.  The  German  mind,  having  a  strong  indinatioa  toward 
theo^,  and  a  truly  unwearied  industry  in  sdentificresearches, 
when  a  sceptical  spirit  was  once  awakened,  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  denial  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  popular  representations  of  its  truths,  but  took  great  care  to 
prove  its  assertions,  and  fortify  its  position  with  a  bulwark  of  learn- 
ing. It  formally  attacked  the  Bible,  investigated  its. origin,  the 
authenticity  and  integritj^  of  its  sepamte  books,  and  all  the  his- 
torical circumstances  to  which  it  owes  itsorigin,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mere  human  production,  although  of 
the  highest  kind.  With  an  unwearied  spirit  of  inquiry,  it  passed 
through  the  different  periods,  even  the  most  retired  nooks  of 
church  history,  to  prove  that  the  received  orthodoxy  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  worst  passions,  of  party  interests  and  the  despotism 
of  church  and  State ;  that  it  was  therefore  merely  a  product  of 
man,  which,  besides,  had  changed  its  color  in  different  times,  and 
had  therefore  no  right  to  exercise  authority  over  a  thinking  mind. 
However  low  the  judgment  we  may  form  of  Bationalism,  we 
cannot  deny  that  this  important  movement  was,  in  some  sense, 
natural  and  necessary.  Just  as  little  can  we  maintain  that  it 
stands  in  a  merely  accidental  connection  with  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  shook  off  the  fetters  of  a  blind  authority,  aroused 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  insisted  upon  understanding  how 
the  truths  of  revelation  could  be  harmonized  with  the  dictates  of 
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haroan  nature.    This  end  could  not  be  reached  at  once.     Inquiry 
is  a  continuous  process,  which,  according  to  the  laws  that  govern 
the  development  of  life  in  the  individual,  and  in  all  history,  passes 
through  all  kinds  of  obstructions,  deviations,  and  diseases,  but  in 
the  end  always  advances.     Rationalism  is  an  example  of  this 
piocess,  being  a  diseased,  yet  historically  necessary  crisis.    It  be- 
lieves truth  only,  when  it  has  found  it  rational,  and  made  it  agree 
with  its  own  thinking.     In  this  it  is,  indeed,  altogether  one-sided, 
the  religious  interest  is  subordinate,  and  that  which  it  calls  reason 
is  generally  nothing  more  than  the  dry,  superficial,  abstract,  every- 
day understanding,  which  cannot  be  an  arbiter  in  the  highest 
spheres  of  the  spirit,  and  of  which  holds  tme  what  Paul  says  ( I 
Cor.  2:  14)  of  the  '^ffvxixog  ap&gcDTtog.    Nevertheless,  it  revealed 
many  weak  points  in  the  old  system,  cleared  away  many  preju- 
dices, rendered  criticbm  more  acute,  and  opened  tlie  way  for  new 
developments  in  theology.    This  rationalism  having  been  in- 
wardly surmounted,  the  theology  which  has  sprung  up  in  its  place 
has,  in  consequence,  a  higher  scientific  character,  and  better  satis- 
fies the  demands  of  reason,  than  the  former  orthodoxy.    And  it 
was  in  the  same  country,  where  rationalism  was  carried  out  to  its 
furthest  consequences,  and  assumed  its  most  dangerous  form,  that 
it  was  confronted  with  its  most  powerful  opponents,  and  most  ef- 
fectually assailed. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  German  literature,  in  all 
its  departments,  has  experienced  a  glorious  resurrection,  and 
been  clothed  in  a  truly  dassical  form.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  mastere  of  German  poetry,  Grothe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  Nova- 
lis,  the  Schlegels,  Uhland,  Riickert,  and  others.  Germany  has 
done  more  for  classical  philology  in  the  last  fifty  years,  than  all 
other  civilized  nations  together.  No  important  phDological  work 
can  appear  at  the  present  time,  without  having  availed  itself,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  the  researches  of  a  Wolf,  Hermann,  Cren- 
zer,  Ottfried  Muller,  Lobeck,  Passow,  Bockh,  Bekker,  etc.  The 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  which  are  in  most  general  use  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  are  translations  of  Zumpt,  Matthiae,  Butt- 
mann,  Bost,  Kiihner,  Schneider,  Passow.  This  is  not  at  all  con- 
tested. Every  one,  able  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  case,  will  at 
once  admit  the  extensive  learning  of  German  writers,  the  depth 
and  penetration  with  which  they  enter  most  profoundly  into  the 
spirit  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  every  philologian,  who 
knows  his  own  interest,  will  endeavor  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  these  vast  treasures.  In  the  sphere  of  historical  research; 
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the  names  of  John  von  MuJler,  Niebahr,  Leo,  Banke,  stand  ood- 
spicuons ;  and  translations  of  several  of  these  works,  e.  g.  Banke's 
History  of  the  Popes,  and  of  the  German  Reformation,  show,  that 
the  attention  of  England  and  America  has  been  directed  to  these 
researches. 

The  later  German  philosophy  has  compamtirely  found  least  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Anglo-American  mind,  although,  in  this  very 
sphere,  the  German  genius  has  accomplished  gigantic  labors  since 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  au- 
thors severally  of  new  systems,  connected  however  inseparably, 
as  links  of  one  chain,  and  whose  successive  systems  grew  with 
dialectic  necessity  each  out  of  the  preceding,  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  the  greatest  philosophers  of  Greece.  Various  com- 
bined circumstances  explain  the  disfavor  with  which  German  phi- 
tosophy  is  looked  upon  among  us  at  the  present  time.  The  Eng- 
lish mind  is  mther  averse  to  abstruse,  metaphysical  speculations^ 
The  philosophy  of  Locke  also,  which  was  already  scientifically 
overcome  in  Kant's  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  has  obtained  such  gen- 
eral sway  in  England  and  America,  that  it  is  hard  to  renounce  its 
authority.  Lastly,  pernicious  consequences  for  theology  are  feared 
from  the  above  mentioned  philosophy.  To  support  this,  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  so-called  left  side  of  the  Hegelian  school, 
with  Strauss  at  its  head,  who  has  reduced  the  gospel  history  to  a 
wreath  of  myths,  woven  unconsciously  by  the  Christian  church 
in  a  state  of  poetic  fervor,  whilst  filled  with  Messianic  ideas.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  every  philosophical  system 
can  be  applied  to  theology  in  a  twofold  manner,  can  be  used  as 
an  apology  for  Christianity,  or  nusosed  as  a  weapon  against  it. 
The  Platonic  philosophy  was,  for  many  of  the  greatest  church  la- 
theis,  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Orig^i,  and  even 
Augustine,  a  bridge  to  lead  them  to  faith  in  Christ ;  whilst  the 
later  Platonists,  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus,  endeavored 
with  its  aid  to  restore  heathenism,  or,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  as- 
sault Christianity.  The  eulogists  of  Locke's  philosophy,  who  con- 
demn German  speculation  as  being  infidel,  should  remember  tbat 
Hume  obtained  his  sceptictsm.  Gibbon  his  bitter  enmity  against 
Christianity,  and  Tindal,  Collins,  and  Bolingfofoke  their  deism, 
firom  this  same  fountain.  Such  also  is  the  case  with  Hegel  StmuaB 
and  Bruno  Bauer  sre  not  his  only  disciples.  Men  like  Maifaeinedte, 
Daub,  Billroth,  Erdmann,  and  still  more  Goschel,  have  obtained 
fipom  his  system  the  strongest  scientific  weapons  against  Ratistt- 
alism,  and  endeavored  with  Hegelian  dialectics  to  estaUish  on 
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D6W  gK>onds»  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chriatianity,  the  Trini« 
ty,  the  Incarnation,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  etc.  But  distinguished 
American  theologians  refer  us,  in  support  of  their  opposition,  to 
the  later  German  speculations,  to  theologians  of  oonsidemble  merit 
io  Germany,  who  condemn  it  in  the  same  unmerciful  terms.  Here, 
however,  there  is  generally  a  misunderstanding  at  bottom,  since 
in  speaking  of  Grerman  philosophy  reference  is  falsely  had  to  a 
particnlar  system.  Bat  as  we  can  speak  in  general  of  an  Eng- 
lish philosophy,  without  having  reference  to  the  system  of  Bacon 
or  Locke  ;  just  as  well,  and  with  far  greater  right,  can  we  speak 
of  a  German  philosophy,  i.  e.  a  general  philosophical  mode  of 
thinking,  which  serves  as  a  common  basis  to  all  the  better  schools, 
notwithstanding  all  the  differences  among  them.  When  there* 
fore,  the  celebrated  church  historian,  Neander,  shows  a  decided 
opposition  to  the  system  of  Hegel,  we  must  not  conclude  thence 
that  he  is  an  enemy  to  German  philosophy  in  general ;  much  less, 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  exchange  it  with  the  system  of  Locke ; 
bis  intimate  relations  with  SchelUng,  concerning  whose  positive 
system  he  entertains  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  prove  the  contrary. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  obstructions,  we  see  that  German 
speculation  has  made  its  way,  in  more  recent  times,  into  England 
and  America.  Men  such  as  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Marsh,  have  evi- 
dently received  their  mental  stamp  under  its  influence,  and  their 
ideas  are  spreading  further  every  day  in  the  large  circle  of  their 
readers.  Dr.  Ranch's  Psychology,  although  it  has  not,  thus  far,  at- 
tracted the  attention  which  it  deserves,  will  yet  come  into  fkvor ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language,  and  an  ornament  to  American  literature.  We 
have  no  desire  at  all  that  any  German  system  of  philosophy 
should  obtain  a  general  ascendancy  among  us.  This  is,  besides, 
altogether  impossible.  Our  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  this,  that  our 
American  philosophy  should  be  modified  and  carried  forward  to 
a  more  advanced  position,  by  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
better  phOosophical  literature  of  Germany.  Why  sliould  not 
"  the  science  of  sciences*'  be  capable  of  development  just  as  well 
as  other  departments  of  learning  ?  Whilst,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  natural  sciences  have  advanced  with  giant  strides,  our 
philosophy  has  continued  essentially  upon  the  position  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Far  otherwise  is  it  in  Germany,  where  the  ad- 
vances of  other  sciences,  and  especially  of  theology,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advances  of  philosophy.  For  some  parts  of  theol- 
ogy, especially  of  dogmatics  and  morals,  philosophy  is  indis* 
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pensable.  But  from  the  position  of  Locke  we  cannot  treat  doc- 
trines,  e.  g.  those  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  freedom  of  will,  im- 
mortality, in  a  way  that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  present 
times.  This  is  felt  to  be  the  case  by  many  of  our  most  gifted 
young  men,  who  in  other  respects  have  no  sympathy  with  Ger- 
man literature. 

In  theology,  lastly,  in  all  its  branches,  especially  in  Exegesis, 
Church  History,  Dogmatics,  Symbolics,  and  Ethics,  Germany  has 
shown  an  extraordinary  productiveness,  since  the  late  great  revi- 
val of  religion  in  that  country.  It  would  lead  us  much  too  far  to 
characterize  here  the  different  schools,  and  to  mention  their  most 
important  representatives.  This  would  be  an  interesting  subject 
for  a  seiMurate  and  thorough  Article  for  the  *'  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
which  we  very  willingly  leave  to  a  more  experienced  pen.  We 
only  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  one  point,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  although  very  little  or  not  at  all 
considered.  The  extensive  exegetical  and  historical  learning  of 
the  German  theologians  is  coming  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  their  works  in  this  respect,  is  looked  ap- 
on  as  very  useful  and  important  The  names  of  Neander,  OIs- 
hausen,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Jul  Mailer, 
Domer,  Ullmann,  Liicke,  Harless,  Bleek,  and  othen,  have  be- 
come favorites  amongst  us.  Many  of  our  most  respectable  theo- 
logians, however,  who  set  a  high  value  upon  German  learning, 
and  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  it  in  their  own  works,  still 
show  a  strong  opposition  to  the  dogmatical  and  philosophical  ideas 
of  German  theology.  At  one  time  they  fear  rationalism,  then 
transcendentalism  or  mysticism,  or  something,  at  any  rate,  which 
is  contrary  to  their  own  system  and  dangerous  to  the  tendency 
of  their  denomination.  This  is  very  natural,  and  we  blame  no  one 
for  it  There  is,  we  admit,  in  the  writings  of  these  men  a  certain 
freedom  and  unbiassed  judgment,  which  cannot  be  easily  under- 
stood. It  requires  a  long  acquaintance  to  surmount  successfully 
these  stumbling-blocks.  The  German  spirit  has  passed  through 
a  terrible  battle  with  scepticism,  and  has  come  out  victorious. 
The  best  advice  we  can  give  here  is,  to  cast  oneself  boldly  into 
the  whirlpool,  and  swim  through  it ;  not  merely  to  sip  at  the  cup 
of  doubts,  but  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  He  who  makes  but  a  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  German  theology  and  philosophy,  runs 
great  risk  of  doing  injury  to  his  simple,  child-like  faith ;  hut  he 
who  contends  with  it  manfully,  and  passes  through  the  whole  in- 
tricate and  tedious  process  of  investigating  the  deepest  grounds  of 
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oBf  most  holy  ftuth,  will  oome  out  more  firmly  grounded  iu  ortho* 
doxy  thaa  before.  We  cannot  expect  that  our  own  theology  will 
long  be  spared  such  struggles.  Hkve  they  not  even  already  com- 
menced, and  that  through  the  influence  of  the  negative  and  seep* 
tical  part  of  German  litemture  ?  Is  not  even  the  pantheism  of  the 
left  side  of  the  Hegelian  school  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  us  ? 
Dnitarianism  and  Universalism  put  on  the  armor  of  foreign  learn- 
isg  and  speculation ;  and  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  signs 
of  the  times,  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  a  terrible  struggle  in 
the  sphere  of  science  awaits  us.  But  to  fight  this  battle  success* 
fully,  we  need  the  most  efiectual  weapons.  We  must  assail  the 
enemy  in  his  own  camp,  and  discomfit  him  with  his  own  weapons. 
If  we  only  evade  his  attacks,  or  meet  him  in  our  old  worn  out  ar- 
mor, he  will  j  ttstly  mock  us.  After  gunpowder  had  been  invented, 
victory  could  be  obtained  no  longer  with  bow  and  arrow.  Every 
period  has  its  own  way  of  doing  battle,  and  its  own  armor.  This 
is  true  of  theology  also ;  although  errors  and  the  enemy  remain  the 
same  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  heart,  they  nevertheless  change 
their  colors,  armor,  and  mode  of  attack.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  ut« 
most  importance  that  the  watchmen  of  Zion  should  watch  closely 
all  their  movements  and  stratagems,  follow  them  up  to  their  se- 
cret lurking  places,  and  never  rest,  until  the  caase  of  truth  has 
been  justified  on  all  sides,  and  all  opposition  to  the  church  been 
converted  into  a  blessing. 

We  would  also  remind  those,  who  look  with  distrust  upon  Ger- 
man dogmatics,  that  a  merely  outward  learning,  one  which  is  not 
quickened  by  a  distinctive  spirit,  and  pervaded  by  a  living  princi- 
ple, can  help  us  but  very  little ;  and  that,  just  by  means  of  his 
ideas,  the  German  is  called  upon  to  do,  and  has  already  done  the 
greatest  service  both  to  the  church  and  the  world.  His  learning 
is  to  a  great  extent  only  the  fruit  of  these  ideas,  and  interwoven 
with  them  in  the  most  intimate  manner.  His  great  researches, 
for  example,  in  the  sphere  of  church  and  dogmatic  history,  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  whole  modern  view  of  the  church 
SB^  her  development  The  tpini  which  breathes  through  the 
immortal  work  of  Neander,  is  of  fkr  more  account  for  theology, 
thsn  even  the  most  learned  investigations.  But  good  fruits  al- 
ways point  us  to  a  good  tree.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  no  doubt 
did  important  services  tOithe  Reformation  by  their  learning;  yet 
that  great  movement  was  by  no  meane  a  product  of  the  learning, 
bat  of  the  deep  practical  retigioos  ideas,  which  filled  the  cnnda  of 
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these  men,  and  impelled  them  to  new  investigations  and  re- 
searches. 

In  the  present  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  there  is  reign* 
ing  a  genius,  which  refers  us  prophetically  to  a  higher  future  of 
the  church.    Through  the  unwearied  diligence  of  learned  men, 
the  entire  field  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  all  ooqd* 
tries  and  times,  has  been  laid  open.    Narrow  prejudices  aod  par- 
ty interests  which  formerly  separated  Protestants  from  CatholicSi 
Lutherans  from  the  Beformed,  modem  times  from  the  middle 
ages,  and  excited  them  to  a  fanatical  hatred  against  each  other, 
have  been  made  to  vanish  through  the  power  of  a  liberal  and  un- 
prejudiced science,  a  science  whose  sole  object  is  truth.    A  cor- 
dial sympathy  is  felt  for  all  forms  of  Christian  life,  and  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Lord,  who  promised  to  be  with  his  own  always,  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  are  recognized  with  reverence  even  in  the 
darkest  ages.     These  grand  views  of  the  church  of  Christ  and 
her  development  cannot  possibly  allow  us  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  distracted  condition  of  Protestantism,  especially  as  it  has 
worked  itself  out  practically  amongst  us,  but  must  point  us  far 
beyond  this  to  a  time,  when  one  united  and  truly  evangdiical 
catholic  church,  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  all  past  centuries, 
and  adorned  with  the  virtues  of  all  true  children  of  God  of  every 
creed  or  denomination,  shall  arise  from  the  wreck  of  sectarianism, 
and  go  forth  in  transcendent  beauty  to  meet  her  heavenly  Bride- 
groom.    In  this  very  thing  lies- the  great  practicaL  significance  of 
the  better  German  theology  for  the  religious  condition  of  our 
country.    Even  we  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  truth,  that  our  sectarianism  is  an  abnormal  oondition 
of  the  church,  that  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sacerdotal 
prayer  of  our  Lord,  and  the  idea  of  the  church,  which  includes 
essentially  the  character  of  unity  and  catholicity,  and  that  it  hin- 
ders the  most  important  interests  of  piety.    We  openly  confess 
that  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Alliance 
of  the  last  year ;  we  look  upon  it,  however,  as  an  important  sign 
of  our  times  insomuch  as  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity  has,  by  its  mere  appearance  there,  declared 
in  fact  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  sectarianism  and  are  long- 
ing for  the  unity  of  the  church.    We  have  now  arrived  at  a  crisis 
which,  although  it  is  grounded  in  the  development  of  Piotestant- 
ism  itself,  refers  us  with  the  same  historical  necessity  to  a  point 
beyond  it;  and  this  crisis  must  be  surmonnted  in  the  very  land 
where  it  has  reached  its  culmination,  namely,  in  America.    One 
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of  the  first  and  most  indispensable  means  of  removing  tins  crying 
evil,  IB  without  doubt  a  reformation  of  theology.  This  mnst  cast 
off  the  sectarian  character  with  which  it  is  at  present  clothed 
among  ns ;  lay  aside  its  selfishness,  and  its  insignificant  party 
oontentions,  and  become  in  spirit  and  truth  firee,  united  and  catho- 
lic in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  train  up  in  the  same  spirit 
the  future  servants  and  leaders  of  the  congregations,  and  through 
them  the  congregations  themselves. 

Of  course,  this  work  cannot  be  accomplished  by  theology  alone, 
whether  it  be  German,  or  any  other.  This  theology  must  be 
changed  into  flesh  and  blood,  into  life  and  activity.  For  this  work 
the  American  nationality,  which  possesses  an  uncommon  practi- 
cal talent,  is  peculiarly  fitted.  We  do  not  hesitate  therefore  to 
assert,  that  the  better  element  of  the  German  theology  tnnsplant- 
ed  to  the  soil  <^  the  New  Worid,  the  world  of  the  future,  will  yet 
bear  much  richer  fruit,  than  even  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  or  in 
England.  America  is  besides  under  particular  obligation  to  trans- 
plant the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  Grerman  theology,  and  to  appro- 
priate to  herself  in  a  living  and  organic  way  all  the  riches  of  her 
learning.  For  America  is,  in  the  firot  place,  a  firee  port  to  the  en- 
tire old  world.  It  exists  not  merely  for  English,  Scotch  and  Irish ; 
but  every  one,  who  believes  in  freedom  and  in  the  future,  finds 
here  a  hospitable  reception,  and  the  most  unlimited  field  to  un- 
fold his  powers.  This  large  and  wise  liberality  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful ornament  of  our  constitution,  and  one  of  which  it  must  never 
be  robbed.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  nation  is 
to  be  a  mere  copy  of  England,  but  that,  by  a  full  appropriation 
of  everything  good  and  true  in  all  European  nations,  it  is  to  arise 
mate  and  more  to  originality  and  independence  of  mind,  and  turn 
a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  mankind  A  second  ground  of  this 
obligation  is  the  fact,  that  there  exist  among  us  already  two  or- 
ganized Grennan  church(es,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  with  German 
education  and  German  customs,  which  form  a  very  important  part 
of  our  population  especially  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
Through  increasing  immigration  these  are  daily  growing  in  im- 
portance and  influence.  Their  institutions  of  learning  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  conscious  of  their  peculiar  calling,  and  although 
they  desire  to  be  truly  American  with  all  their  heart,  yet  they  are 
onwilling  for  this  very  reason  to  be  purely  English  or  Scotch,  but 
Anglo-German.  Although  their  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
the  country  has  been  thus  far  very  limited,  we  cannot  from  this 
draw  an  unfavorable  conclusion  for  the  future.    Thecase  will  be 
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substantially  changed,  when  onee  the  matsfis  are  spiiitnally 
qnickened,  and  thoroughly  educated  ministeis  occupy  every  sti^ 
tion.  Can  we  suppose  that  God  has  tiansplanted  three  miUions 
of  Germans  to  this  continent,  so  pregnant  with  fatnre  events,  on* 
ly  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  foreign  nationality  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  their  former  existence  behind  them  ?  Shall  we  not  rather 
sappose  that  they  are  intended  to  act  as  a  leaven  upon  it,  to  im- 
part to  it  elements,  which  shall  inciease  its  powers,  and  lead  it 
on  to  new  paths  of  development  ? 

Thus  we  have  given  briefly  our  views  concerning  the  impor* 
tance  of  German  Utemtnre,  especially  of  theology,  for  Amenca. 
That  we  are  not  indulging  in  dreams  and  idle  fancies,  is  proven 
by  the  fiwt,  that  since  the  last  twenty  yean  a  steadily  giowing 
interest  has  come  to  be  taken  in  it  espedaUy  in  New  Kngland, 
and  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  looked  upon  more  and  mora 
as  a  necessary  element  of  all  higher  edacation,  even  of  ladies. 
In  the  leading  literary  journals  we  always  find  notices  of  transla* 
tions  of  German  works,  or  compilations  from  them,  and  our  best 
authors  show  in  their  own  works  an  immediate  or  mediate  as- 
qnaintanoe  with  conresponding  works  of  the  German.    In  theolo- 
gy and  philology  the  school  of  Andover  deserves  the  highest  piaise. 
Ikying  no  heed  to  the  doubts  and  exceptions  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  it  has  opened  the  way  to  those  rich  fountains,  and 
drawn  from  them  with  a  noble  aiMi  honomble  love  for  learning. 
Her  present  eviable  position  and  her  extensive  influence  give  a 
triumphant  proof  of  the  wholesome  ftnits  which  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  her  efforts.    But  the  movement  once  commenoed,  must 
necessarily  be  carried  forward.    To  check  the  progress  of  Ger- 
man literature  in  this  country  is  just  as  impossible  as  to  banish 
lailways,  or  steamboats,  or  the  magnetic  telegraph  tsom  the  worid. 
The  Puritans  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  persons  who  leave  a 
work  but  half  done.    "  Go  ahead"  is  their  watchword  iiT  all  their 
undertakings.    Whatever  is  done  in  New  England  gives  mens* 
ure  and  law  to  the  whole  United  States.    It  is  the  cradle  of  our 
religious  and  political  freedom,  of  our  social  habits  and  customs. 
It  will  also  justly  retain  this  tone-giving  posittoui  as  long  as  it 
maintains  its  superiority  in  intelligence,  in  scientific  ealtwe  and 
practical  ingenuity;  and  that  this  is  still  the  case,  the  writer  of 
this  imperfect  sketch  is  firee  to  admit,  notwithstanding  all  his 
German  Pennsylvania  patriotism. 

The  book,  whose  title  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  oar  Article,  is 
also  an  evidence  of  the  growing  intsiest  of  New  England  in  Ger* 
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man  litemtnre.  We  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  contribntion  to  a 
thwough  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  of  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation.  It  appears  in  very  excellent  style,  and  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  The  printing  is  correct  with 
exception  of  some  unimportant  errors  such  as  almost  unavoidably 
creep  into  every  work.i  These  ^*  Select  Treatises  of  Martin  Lu thei^ 
are  important  in  a  double  point  of  view.  First  and  chiefly  they 
have  tipkilolagical  value  as  a  help  in  the  learning  of  the  German 
to  those  who  have  already  proceeded  beyond  the  elements.  In 
this  respect  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  higher  classes  in 
our  colleges.  The  copious  notes  of  the  editor  are  abundant  evi- 
dence of  his  thorough  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  forms  but 
also  with  the  spirit  of  the  language,  and  are  the  more  valuable 
naee  the  larger  part  of  such  helps  do  not  go  beyond  the  mere  sur- 
face. It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Sears  to  select  Luthei^s 
writings,  above  all  others,  for  this  purpose ;  for  he  was  not  only  a 
reformer  of  the  faith,  but  also  of  the  language  of  his  nation.  His 
translation  of  the  Bible,  especially,  is  a  classic  master-piece,  and 
maiked  out  the  path  for  the  later  German  national  literature. 
The  greatest  poets,  as  Gothe,  Schiller  and  Herder,  formed  their 
style  upon  this  unsurpassed  model.  As  Luther  is  the  most  true, 
original  and  vigorous  representative  of  the  German  national  char- 
acter, both  in  its  lights  and  shades,  so  too,  he  handles  his  mother 
tongne  with  an  admirable  and  truly  genial  mastery.  *'  Luther's 
language,*'  says  the  renowned  philologian  Grimm,  who  is  here  the 
most  competent  judge, ''  on  account  of  its  noble  and  almost  won- 
derful purity,  and  also  of  its  mighty  influence,  must  be  considered 
as  the  kernel  and  basis  of  the  new  High  German,  from  which  even 
down  to  our  times  there  have  been  only  unimportant  deviations, 
and  these  mostly  to  its  injury  in  force  and  expression.  The  new 
High  German  may,  in  fact,  be  designated  as  the  Protestant  dialect ; 
and  its  free  and  liberal  spirit  has  long  since  obtained  the  mastery 
over  the  poets  and  writers  of  the  Catholic  fhith,  unconsciously  to 
themselves.  Our  language,  indeed,  according  to  the  irresistible 
coone  of  aU  things,  has  sunk  down  into  certain  fixed  grammatical 
forms,  and  relations  of  sounds ;  but  for  that  which  nourishes  and 
regenerates  theee  forms  and  sounds,  for  that  which  has  caused  it 

'  K-  g  p.l7,  Adliua  for  Mlass  ;  p.l8, 5«yr  for  sthr  ;  p.  19,  Locherichen  for  loche- 
richter,  Opinicn  for  Opinionen  ;  p.  98,  Karper  for  KOrpcr  ;  p.] 05, Deu^c/t/ann  for 
Dattsekland  ;  p.  213,  Note,  dtn  Aeltern  for  rf/«,  and  dit  Kinder  for  dtr.  We  of- 
ten meet  with  ek  Instead  of  k^  e.  g.  in  Gtdantken,  starcken  (p.  290),  and  Iz  in- 
Blead  of  simple  z,  as  in  HerU^  Sekmmrtz^  etc. 
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to  put  forth  the  biosaoms  of  a  new  poetry,  we  ftre  mdebted  to  no 
one  more  than  to  Luther."  Whoever,  then,  would  obtain  a  tho» 
rough  mastery  of  the  modem  German  language,  whoever  wishes 
to  undentand  it  genetically,  must  go  back  to  this  fountain,  which 
gushes  forth  so  fresh  and  clear,  and  he  will  assuredly  be  struck 
with  ever  increasing  wonder  at  its  singular  force,  flexibility,  fid> 
ness,  depth  and  manifoldness. 

These  '*  Select  IVeatises"  are  also  important  in  an  hutaneal 
and  tkeoiogical  point  of  view.    They  lead  us  into  the  laboratory 
of  that  stupendous  religious  movement,  which  shook  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  founded  a  new  world  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
For  the  United  States,  through  the  medium  of  English  Protestantr 
ism,  are,  in  their  thioking  and  acting,  rooted  in  the  German  Reior- 
mation.    But  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  great  Reformer  without  access  to  his  works  in  the  originaL 
They  are  so  peculiarly  German,  that  even  the  best  tmnslation 
must  be  defective.    Here,  now,  is  an  opportunity  offered  to  become 
acquainted  with  several  of  his  most  important  productions,  which 
once  kindled  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  thousands  and  millions  of 
hearts.    The  selection  appears  to  us  to  be  on  the  whole  a  happy 
one*    The  most  important  and  interesting  piece  is  manifestly  the 
famous  "  Schrift  an  den  ckrutUcken  Add  deuUcher  Nation  ;  von, 
dei  ckristUcken  Standes  Besierung."    Luther  wrote  this  at  the  end 
of  June,  1520,  and  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  a  formal  way,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  declared  war  against  the  whole  Romish  sys- 
tem. Before  this,  he  had  chiefly  attacked  only  some  single  crying 
abuses.    This  is  a  genuine  national  woik,  written  with  the  fiery 
seal  of  an  Elias,  and  with  the  noble  indignation  of  a  German  heart. 
It  worked  like  a  fire»brand  in  the  German  nation.    Before  two 
months  had  passed,  four  thousand  copies  were  sold.    It  has  a  cei^ 
tain  affinity  with  the  patriotic  eflbrts  of  the  German  knights,  XJl- 
rich  von  Hutten,  Frans  von  Stckingen,  and  Sylvester  von  Schaum^ 
burg.    Luther  saw  in  them  his  helpers,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
discerned  very  marked  defects  in  their  procedure.    In  their  oppo- 
aition  to  the  Italians,  they  proceeded  from  a  one-sided  patriotic 
and  political  point  of  view,  and  made  use  of  carnal  weapons ;  by 
bitter  sarcasm,  biting  iiony,  and  the  warlike  sword,  they  wonld 
overthrow  a  system  which  could  be  successfully  conquered  oaly 
by  the  spiritual  might  of  the  positive  truth  of  the  pure  gospel. 
Thus  Luther,  in  the  year  1521,  wrote  to  Spalatin  regarding  Hat- 
ten  :  **  I  would  not  that  they  should  fight  for  the  gospel  witb  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  and  thus  have  I  answered  him.   By  the  word 
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if  the  vmid  oreroome,  by  the  word  is  the  chnrch  preserved,  also 
by  the  w<»d  will  it  again  come  to  its  rights ;  and  Antichrist,  as  he 
got  what  is  his  without  violence,  will  without  violence  fall/' 
The  most  important  thooght  which  Luther  declares  in  his  appeal 
to  the  German  nobility  is  that  of  the  univereal  priesthood  of  Chris* 
tisDSv  in  opposition  to  an  exclusive  hierarchical  order  in  the  Catho- 
lic chnrch.  The  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  is  merely  a 
distinetion  of  office,  and  necessary  for  the  sake  of  order.  But  ev- 
•ry  one,  says  Luther,  who  has  been  baptized,  and  who  beheves 
in  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  is  essentially  a  priest  and  king.  Who 
does  not  at  once  see  the  extremely  important  consequences  which 
the  realization  of  this  genuine  Ptotestant  idea  must  bring  with  it 
into  the  religions  and  even  the  political  life  of  the  world  ?  For  we 
may  say  that  the  democratic  ideas  of  modem  times  are  only  a 
tiansferenoe  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  from  the 
domain  of  the  church  to  that  of  the  State.  It  might  indeed  now 
also  be  the  case,  that  the  laity  of  the  higher  ranks,  who,  with  so 
great  troat,  encouraged  and  called  upon  Luther  to  shake  off  the 
Bomish  yoke,  would  assume  to  themselves  too  many  rights  over 
the  church.  This  was  in  fact  the  case  in  the  period  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  with  the  kings  and  princes  in  Germany  and  England ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Reformers  were  not  always  cir- 
oumspeet  enough  in  guarding  against  the  evil  of  a  sort  of  papacy 
of  royalty  (Caesareopapismns),  which  has  done  so  much  injury 
to  the  IVotestant  church  of  the  old  world. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  giving  an  account  of  the  other  pieces  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  which  are  partly  of  an  exegetical  and  prac- 
tical religious  character,  and  partly  relate  to  education.  We  only 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  one  proposal  before  we  take  leave  of 
this  book.  Luthei's  activity  as  a  Reformer  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  which  are  very  different  from  each  other,  but  which, 
instead  of  excluding  are  complements  of  one  another.  The  di- 
viding line  between  the  two  was  the  year  1521.  In  the  first  pe- 
riod he  contended  from  the  Protestant  position  against  Popish 
enon.  It  was  a  contest  of  freedom  against  spiritual  tyranny, 
of  living  faith  against  dead  works  of  the  law,  of  the  deepest  con- 
victions of  the  soul  against  an  outward  ceremonial  service,  of  the 
feeling  of  individnality  and  nationality,  which  had  attained  its 
majority,  against  the  arrogant  usurpations  of  a  foreign  power  be- 
yond the  Alps.  This  contest  against  Rome  began  with  the  ninety- 
five  theses,  and  reached  its  highest  point  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
where  Luther  bore  fearless  testimony  to  his  deepest  convictions, 
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in  the  presence  of  the  mightiest  representatives  of  the  empire  and 
the  church.  From  that  period^  he  did  not  bring  forward  anything 
essentially  new  against  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  The  princi- 
pal battles  on  his  side  had  been  fought,  and  he  had  dismantled,  for 
all  times,  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Papacy. 

But  there  still  remained  for  the  Beformer  another,  and  equally 
important  work,  although  in  many  respects  more  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant.   He  had  to  cut  off  the  excrescences  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Papacy,  to  curb  the  excesses  of  the  movement  which  he 
had  himself  begun,  and  thus  to  save  it  from  a  a>mplete  degene- 
racy into  a  lawless  radicalism.    This  false  tendency  manifested 
itself  first  in  Wittenberg,  and  partly  among  the  friends  who  sym- 
pathized most  deeply  with  Luther's  views,  during  his  retirement 
in  his  Patmos  at  Eisenach,  and  like  a  shadow  accompanied  the 
progress  of  the  Beformatiou  through  all  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  Holland,  and  England.    Luther  did  not  wish  to  destroy 
the  church,  but  merely  to  purify  it;  nor  to  annul  the  sacraments, 
nor  bring  them  down  to  insignificant  ceremonies,  but  merely  to 
cleanse  them  from  superstitions  and  additions ;  not  to  rend  the  ani- 
ty  of  the  church,  and  open  door  and  gate  to  sectarianism,  but  only 
to  break  the  bonds  of  tyraimy  over  the  conscience,  and  dissipate 
the  false  semblance  of  an  external  conformity ;  not  to  make  Chris- 
tians free  in  untamed  recklessness  and  arbitrary  notions,  but  with 
rational  liberty  conformed  to  law.  Therefore,  instructed  by  the  oc- 
currences at  Wittenberg,  he  contended  from  a  sound,  catholic  point 
of  view,  against  the  ultra  Protestants  and  pseudo-Protestants  of 
his  time ;  he  defended  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order  against 
wild  and  factious  enthusiasts,  the  obligations  of  the  law  against 
Antinomianism,  the  lawfulness  of  Paedo-baptism  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, the  mystic  significancy  of  the  euchanst  against  an  ab- 
stract intellectual,  rationalizing  tendency ;  in  short,  the  idea  of  the 
church  of  history  and  of  authority,  against  an  exaggerated  religious 
and  intellectual  subjective  tendency,  perilous  to  Christianity  itself. 
This  is  the  catholic,  the  churckLy,  the  positive,  the  constructive 
aspect  of  Luther's  efficiency.    It  was  this,  too,  which  saved  Pro- 
testantism in  the  narrower  sense,  the  product  of  his  earlier  efifbrts, 
from  destruction.    It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  under- 
stand both  these  elements  in  Luther's  character,  and  recognize 
their  mutual  relations.     Unhappily  it  is  only  the  anti-Boman  Lu« 
ther  who  is  usually  appreciated  among  us ;  but  the  anti-pseudo- 
Protestant,  the  anti-sectarian,  the  anti-rationalistic,  the  evangelical 
catholic,  and  churchly  Luther,  is  wholly  ignored  and  misunder- 
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stood.  But  for  oar  times  and  our  Iand»  it  is  the  latter  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Our  chief  enemy  at  present  is  not  the 
Beqpacy  of  Rome,  but  a  false  Protestantism,  a  sectarian  spirit,  and 
those  rationalizing  tendencies  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  which  im- 
pair  our  powers,  promote  the  growth  of  Catholicism,  and  threaten 
at  last  the  total  abolition  of  the  true  character  of  the  church.  If 
we  ]Nrevail  over  these  enemies,  Rome  has  no  power  over  us,  and 
no  future  in  this  land  of  freedom.  So  long  as  we  are  subservient 
to  the  sectarian  spirit,  and,  in  our  attacks  against  Bmne,  take  the 
anti-ecclesiastical  and  anti-historical  position  of  ultra  and  false 
Ptotestantism,  all  our  shafts  will  fall  back  upon  ourselves,  and  a 
few  years  will  teach  us  to  be  careful  and  to  tremble  for  our  own 
existence.  For  our  part,  we  have  too  much  trust  in  history,  or 
rather  in  the  unseen  and  all- wise  Buler  of  history,  not  to  hope 
with  aU  assurance  that  our  Protestant  theology  and  church  will 
smm  come  to  a  consdousness  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  wfll 
enter  into  the  right  way,  and  at  last  issue  foith  victorious  from  its 
stmggle  against  its  foee. 

Dr.  Sears  might  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  purpose, 
if,  in  a  second  volume,  he  should  bring  before  our  thedogi^  youdi 
who  are  learning  German,  some  of  Luther^s  writings  in  his  cm- 
test  againU  ultra  Protestantism,  and  for  the  church  and  its  insti- 
tutions, and  thus  complete  the  portrait  of  this  greatest  of  the  Ger- 
mans. As  poet,  as  husband,  as  father,  as  friend,  and  as  corre- 
spondent, Luther  deserves  to  be  known  amongst  us ;  and  De 
Vette's  collection  of  his  letters  presents  for  this  object  the  richest 
materials.  This  might  easily  be  combined  with  the  plan  we  have 
proposed;  andin  taking  leave  of  the  honored  author,  we  wish  him 
the  needftil  leisure  and  inclination  for  its  accomplishment 

Vol.  IV,  Np.  W.  4^ 
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ARTICLE    V. 

8HAKESFEABE  — THE  OLD  AKD  THE  NEW  CBITICI8M  OK  HIM. 

Bf  E«T.  Laooard  WSUilBgtoa,  ffmwyuf. 

8ie  Imtttor  Yetenim,  at  tabalu  peeeare  Tetanies, 
Qua*  bia  qoinqoe  firi  sanzerunt,  foedera  regam 
Vel  Gabiit  vel  cum  rigid ia  aeqvata  Sabinit, 
Pontificum  libroa,  annoaa  ▼olomina  vatutn, 
Dictitet  Albano  Mumb  in  monte  locutaa. 

Horace  to  AugusiuM^  I.  23 — 27. 

As  oar  diaooorse  will  be  on  criticism,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  by 
aakingt  What  rank  it  holds  in  litemtare,  and  how  the  judicious 
eritic  compares  with  the  inventing  poet.  Genins  is  the  quality  of 
the  one ;  judgment  of  the  other.  Criticism,  though  subsequent, 
has  some  place  in  the  world  of  learning.  It  is  secondary  to  gen- 
ius as  the  moon  borrows  its  light  from  the  sun.  Very  little  credit 
is  due  to  that  reccgnizmg  critidsm,  which  never  discovers  and 
can  only  be  directed.  Still  less  is  due  to  the  prattle  of  affectation ; 
the  last  echo  of  absurdity.  Some  seem  to  have  no  consciousness 
of  their  own.  Their  very  taste  is  manufactured  for  them.  The 
cant  of  criticism  is  supremely  absurd.  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  well 
remarked^  that  *'  the  pmise  which  is  every  day  lavished  upon  Vir- 
gil, Horace  and  Ovid  is  often  no  more  than  an  indirect  method 
the  critic  takes  to  compliment  his  own  discernment  Their  works 
have  long  been  considered  as  models  of  beauty  and  to  praise  them 
DOW  is  only  to  show  the  conformity  of  our  taste  to  theirs ;  it  tends 
not  to  advance  their  reputation  but  to  promote  our  own.  Let  us 
then  dismiss  for  the  present  the  pedantry  of  panegyric."  How 
much  of  this  self-pmising  criticism  is  there  in  the  world  !  Tlie 
true  meaning  is :  See  what  a  fine  taste  I  have !  My  mind  is  ac- 
tually in  contact  with  the  author,  I  admire.  I  am  actually  a  con- 
genial  spirit,  and  you  are  a  barbarian,  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
me.  You  may  often  stop  the  mouth  of  such  an  idolater  by  just 
asking  him  for  a  little  analytic  discrimination. 

Yet  criticism  has  done  an  important  office  in  the  world.  If 
there  were  none  to  judge  it  would  be  in  vain  to  write.  The  truth 
b,  when  a  work  of  genius  first  appears,  by  its  breaking  through 

'  Review  of  Barrett'*  Tranalation  of  Orid't  Epittlea. 
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ooaventioiial  rales,  its  own  excellence  operates  against  it^  Tlie 
oonimon  taste  has  been  formed  on  different  models.  All  the  <&- 
letanUeism  of  the  npper  circles  is  against  it ;  and  the  people  need 
to  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  recondite  beauties  which 
they  are  too  idle  to  pursue  and  have  too  little  skiU  to  find.  Thus 
Addison  held  his  classic  torch  before  the  statue  of  Milton,  and 
thus  every  great  poet  has  had  his  gentleman-usher  to  introduce 
him  into  the  saloon  of  his  reputation.  That  i&vimng  criticism^ 
which  foresees  the  result  of  an  untried  experiment  is  no  mean 
quality ;  and  is  certainly  of  essential  service.  When  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  for  example,  long  before  the  place  of  Newton  was  fixed,  and 
who  had  from  his  previous  studies  every  temptation  to  be  a  pe- 
dant to  the  old  philosophy, — when  Bentley,  I  say,  so  liberally 
sounded  the  praises  of  the  new  philosophy,  he  showed  as  mu<di 
discernment  in  this  kind  of  criticism  as  he  ever  did  in  restoring 
the  readiog  of  an  ancient  manuscript.  When  Pope  received  from 
the  booksellers  the  manuscript  copy  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  and  told  him  to  offer  no  mean  price,  for  this 
was  no  every  day  poem ;  when  our  Franklin,  commended  Cow- 
per^s  Task  (for  never  were  there  two  geniuses  more  different 
than  Franklin  and  Cowper) ;  when  Gifibrd  predicted  the  success 
of  Byron,  it  was  by  a  sagacity  which  was  only  second  to  the  pro- 
ductive power.  To  enter  the  tangled  forest  and  amidst  its  thick 
bushes  and  darkening  boughs  to  discover  and  point  out  the  infant 
magnolia,  is  next  in  merit  to  planting  the  tree.  Let  no  man  then 
despise  the  original  critic ;  for  discerning  judgment  follows  close 
on  the  path  of  inventing  genius.  While  the  one  weaves  the 
deathless  laurel,  the  other  winds  it  on  the  deserving  brow. 

We  have  of  late  years  had  a  vast  mass  of  very  cheap  criticism. 
It  consists  in  rapturous  admiration  of  what  has  often  been  admired 
before.  It  looks  up  to  the  sun  and  says — ^not  merely  that  it  is 
bright — bat  that  there  are  no  spots  on  it  It  places  its  discern- 
ment in  having  no  discrimination.  Shakespeare  himself,  if  con- 
sciousness ever  reaches  the  tomb  or  the  world  beyond  it,  must 
blush,  I  apprehend,  at  the  wholesale  praises  heaped  upon  him, 
which  certainly  he  never  attempted  to  deserve. 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  within  forty  years  in  the 
criticism  on  this  author.  The  critics  of  the  old  school  allow  that 
he  is  a  great  genius  and  has  boundless  invention ;  but  they  con- 
tend that  his  works  are  very  imperfect ;  he  mixes  beauties  and 

>  SometimeB  at  least ;  there  are  works,  however,  which  strike  the  aniyersal 
heart. 
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absurdities  together ;  he  is  a  wonder,  considering  his  age ;  bnt  it 
would  be  very  strange,  if  he  were  an  overmatch  fbr  the  general 
Improvement  of  the  whole  mass  of  society.  He  had  divine  im- 
t>ulse8,  but  they  sometimes  led  bim  wrong.  Milton  in  two  lines 
has  involved  his  character : 

*<  Or  iweetest  Sbakipeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  hiB  native  wood-notes  wild.* 

He  18  Fancy's  child  and  her  sweetest  progeny,  but  then  his  notes 
«fe  wild  and  rustic  Dryden»  who  had  some  right  to  teaek  aiken 
in  an  art  in  which  he  so  well  excelled  himself,  says :  "  He  was  a 
man  of  all  the  modemB  and  perhaps  the  ancient  poets  who  had  the 
largett  and  most  comprehensive  souL  All  the  images  of  natiue 
were  still  present  to  him  and  he  drew  them,  not  laboiionsly,  but 
luckily.  When  he  describes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it,  yon 
feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  leamiiif» 
give  him  the  greater  commendation.  He  was  naturally  learned ; 
lie  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked 
ittward  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere 
alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with 
the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  serious  swelling  into 
bombast  But  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasicm  is 
presented  to  him.^  No  man  can  say  that  he  ever  had  a  fit  sub- 
jeot  fbr  his  wit  and  did  not  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets : 

QntfitQin  lenta  solent  Inter  vtbarm  eupmii. 

The  consideration  of  this,**  continues  Dryden,  "  made  Mr.  Hales 
of  Eton  say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
Writ,  but  he  could  produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakespeare ; 
and,  however  others  are  now  genemlly  preferred  before  him,  (L  e. 
in  Charles  the  Seconds  day,)  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  which 
had  contemporaries  with  him  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  never  equalled 
them  to  him  in  their  esteem.  And  in  the  late  king's  court,  when 
Ben's  reputation  was  at  the  highest,  Sir  John  Suckling  and  with 
him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakespeare  fkr  above 
him."« 

'  L' Allegro,  lines  133, 134. 

'  Not  exactly  so ;  the  great  fault  of  Shakespeare  js  that  he  often  larches  jou 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  He  trifles  when  you  want  him  to  be  serioos, 
and  after  raising  jour  expectation  to  the  highest  pitch,  presents  you  with  tiie 
meanest  buffoonery. 

•  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry ;  Dryden's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 
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A  little  farther  on :  "  If  I  would  oompttre  him  with  Shakespeaie, 
I  must  acknowledge  him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakespeare 
the  greater  wit  Shakespeare  was  the  Homer,  or  the  father  of 
our  dmmatic  poets,  Jonsoa  was  the  Viigil,  the  pattern  of  elabo- 
rate writing ;  I  admire  him,  bat  I  love  Shakespeare."  The  last 
remark  is  a  beantiful  touch  of  natural  criticism.  There  are  writers 
whose  artificial  beauties  we  admire  by  rule;  there  are  others 
whose  imlabored  excellences  flash  on  the  heart  Our  admiration 
is  lavished  from  us,  before  we  know  how  to  give  it 

Pope  says  that  Shakespeare  wrote  better  and  worse  than  other 
men,  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  antithetic  way  says  :^  **  The  work  of 
a  correct  and  regular  writer,  is  a  garden  accurately  formed  and 
diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades  and  scented  with  flowers ; 
the  composition  of  Shakespeare  is  a  forest  in  which  oaks  extend 
their  branches  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes 
with  weeds  and  bmmbles  and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myr* 
ties  and  roses,  filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp  and  gratifying  iJtut 
mind  with  endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets  of 
precioos  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought  into  shape  and  pol^ 
ished  into  brightness.  Shakespeare  opens  a  mine  which  oontaina 
gdd  and  diamonds  in  inexhaustible  plenty,  though  clouded  by  in* 
crustations,  debased  by  imparities  and  mingled  with  a  mass  of 
meaner  minerals." 

Mr.  Hume,  whose  taste  was  formed  on  French  models,  is  still 
more  limited  in  his  admiration.  "  If  Shakespeare  be  considered 
as  a  Man,  bom  in  a  rude  age  and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner^ 
without  any  instruction  either  from  the  world  or  from  books,  he 
may  be  regpeuded  as  a  prodigy :  if  represented  as  a  Fobt  capable 
of  furnishing  a  proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  and  intelligent 
audience,  we  must  abate  somewhat  of  this  eulogy.  In  his  com* 
positions,  we  regret  that  great  irregularities  and  even  sometimes 
absurdities  should  so  frequently  disfigure  the  animated  and  pas* 
donate  scenes  intermixed  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
admire  the  more  these  beauties  on  account  of  their  being  sur* 
rounded  with  such  deformities.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  senti- 
ment, he  frequently  hits  as  it  were  by  inspiration ;  but  a  reasona- 
ble  propriety  of  thought,  he  cannot  for  any  time  uphold.  Nervoas 
and  picturesqae  expressions  as  well  as  descriptions  abound  in 
him ;  bat  it  is  in  vain  we  look  either  for  continued  parity  or  sim- 
plicity of  dictioiL    His  total  ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and 

>  Preface  to  Bhakespem. 
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cobduct,  however  material  a  defect ;  yet,  &&  it  aflcfetft  the  specta- 
tor rather  than  the  reader,  we  can  more  readily  ereuse,  than  that 
want  of  taste,  which  oflen  prevails  in  his  productions  and  whii^ 
gives  way  only  by  intervals  to  the  irradiations  of  genins.  A  great 
and  fertile  genius  he  certainly  possessed,  and  one  equally  enrieh** 
ed  with  the  tragic  and  comic  vein ;  but  he  ought  to  be  dted  as  ii 
proof,  how  dangerous  it  is,  to  rely  on  these  advantages  alone  for 
attaining  excellence  in  the  finer  arts.  And  there  may  even  re- 
main a  suspicion  that  we  overrate,  if  possible,  the  greatness  of 
bis  genius,  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  often  appear  more  gi- 
gantic, on  account  of  their  being  dispropottioned  and  misshapen."* 

Such  is  the  getieral  testimony  of  the  Critics  of  the  old  schooL 
H  is  remarkably  nnanimous.  Some  of  them  were  not  nnsnecesa- 
iieil  poets  themselves.  They  had  a  right  to  speak.  The  age  of 
Artificial  raptures  and  mystifiied  discernment  had  not  yet  dawned 
oti  the  World.  There  was  kiot  then  a  chorus  consmtiag  of  a  cho- 
aen  few,  ambitions  to  toss  every  cloud  into  a  fantastic  shape  and 
gild  it  with  borrowed  brightness  until  it  became  a  Voluntary  ioi- 
age ;  and  having  a  power  of  transforming  obvious  blemishes  into 
recondite  beauties  as  if  on  purpose  to  leave  the  slow  sentiments 
of  mankind  behind  the  critic's  rapid  discrimination.  The  poefs 
eharacter  then  floated  on  the  surface  of  his  works. 

But  a  new  school  has  since  arisen.  It  was  imported  fcom  Ger* 
many,  and  began  in  England  with  Mr.  Coleridge.  They  may  be 
CiWeApeffectiomstB;  they  can  see  no  faults  in  Shakespeare.  liis 
perversions  of  language;  his  hard  metapfaore;  his  incredible 
plots ;  his  tumid  speeches ;  his  mixture  of  buffoonery  in  his  moA 
solemn  scenes ;  his  want  of  decorum ;  his  indelicacies;  his  puns 
and  clinches,  are  aM  right ;  so  many  mysterious  pnx^  of  his  pio»- 
found  knowledge  of  human  nature.  That  mighty  sal^  of  tmita^ 
^^  natifire  (which  by  the  way  in  most  of  these  things  he  does  not 
imitate)  is  a  mantle  which  covers  all  the  maltitnde  of  his  lit«rar^ 
Sins ;— just  as  if  there  were  not  deformities  in  natore  which  ovgfaft 
tfOt  to  be  imitated ;  jast  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  saiiBO- 
YioK.  <3urely  it  is  the  daty  of  <he  poet,  when  he  imitaltes  naMre, 
to  choose  its  most  instructive  side.'    He  mast  not  turn  a  pramis- 

>  Uiitory  of  Gre«t  Britein,  Vol.  I.  Apfiendia,  q^.  ISft^  M  etftion*  ^oaite. 

'  **  A  play,  as  I  have  aai^ly  to  be  like  n«tare  is  to  be  «et  above  it  (  as  etatiMB 
which  are  placed  on  high  are  made  greater  than  the  life,  that  they  may  de- 
>toend  to  the  Bight  in  their  just  proportion.*^— Dryden's  Eoay  on  Dramatic  iPo- 
etry ;  Worka,  p.  91. 

And  again;  ^  There  may  be  too  great  a  likeneaa ;  aa  the  moat  akilfhi  paint- 
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eboos  ittimnr  to  a  deformed  iandsoape ;  he  muBt  not  take  the  like* 
iiese  of  a  tnaa  haviag  a  oaacer  on  his  faoe  with  the  exaotness  of 
the  dagaereotype.  He  must  make  his  roses  coboeal  his  thorns^ 
and  his  verdant  herbs  and  waving  grass  dose  over  the  worms 
and  reptiles  which  crawl  beneath  them*  His  business  is  to  give 
OS  pleasing,  not  promiscuous  imitation;  to  move  our  passions 
without  debasing  our  hearts. 

When  so  much  has  been  said  of  his  matchless  beauties,  it  can- 
not be  unprofitable  to  turn  our  eyes  to  his  forgotten  faults.  Pro- 
ndscQous  praise  is  seldom  just  or  enduring.  It  is  corrupting  too. 
tt  not  only  gives  mortal  fhujty  a  dangerous  influence  over  us ;  but 
it  produces  a  kind  of  Uterery  despair.  No  mortal  wHl  be  likely  to 
surpass,  either  in  virtue  or  wisdom,  the  idol  he  has  been  instruct- 
ed to  adore.  If  the  people  iu  Massachusetts  should  once  be  per- 
suaded that  Princeton-hill  is  the  highest  eminence  that  ever 
pointed  to  the  sky — ^the  result  must  be  that  Tenerifie  and  Mont 
Blanc  will  be  forgotten.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  having 
the  imagination  shrivelled  even  by  the  magnificence  of  Shake- 
speare. 

In  stating  a  few  of  the  faults  of  the  great  poet,  I  feel  I  am  exe- 
cuting an  ungracious  task.  I  expect  to  be  charged  with  want  of 
perception,  want  of  taste,  want  of  enthusiasmu  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction,  however  of  uttering  my  own  impressions,  and  of  not 
being  the  ninety-ninth  repeater  of  raptures  which  were  never 
felt 

The  first  fault  Avhich  I  shall  mention,  and  one  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  material  in  a  pdet,  is,  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
mond  sublimity;  no  pictures  of  sublim^,  self-sacrificing  goodness; 
liever  draws  us  to  the  HaXthxaya^iap  of  the  Greeks ;  in  fact,  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  noblest  aspiration  of  the  soul.  He  sees 
the  beautiful  in  persons  and  objects,  but  he  never  ascends  to  the 
great  sea  of  beauty,  im  to  itolv  nikayog  rov  xcdov,  to  which  Dioti- 
ma  told  Sbcrates,^  the  philosopher  must  rise  above  particular  per- 
sons and  material  objects.  He  has  no  confidence  in  human  im- 
provement and  progression ;  he  never  pants  after  a  better  states 
he  never  kindles  with  liberty,  nor  rises  with  religion.  His  poetry 
Is  Epicurean  throughout,  and  he  loves  to  sleep  on  rosy  pillows  in 

«t*  iOrm,  that  them  may  be  too  near  a  resemtilaiicfe  in  a  pi<Acnne ;  to  take  every 
fiaeaniMil  «nd  featare  ta  not  to  make  an  exeelleM  pieoe,  bat  to  take  ao  ameh 
only  aa  wiU  make  a  beautiful  reaemblance  of  the  whole.*'— Defence  of  the  fis- 
M9J  OB  Drannatic  Poetqr ;  Worka,  Vol.  L 
»  See  Uie  Sympoaiiim,  page  906,  D.,  Stallbaam's  Plato,  VoL  1. 
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a  sentoal  ElynaoL  He  sees  sights  of  earthly  bliss*  and  hean 
sQch  sounds ;  not  lil^e  those  which  broke  on  Milton's  ear,  the  cho- 
ral warbling  of  Heaven,  but  such 

As  are  those  dalcet  soandi  in  break  of  day, 
Tbat  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear 
And  Bommon  him  to  marriage. 

He  is  peculiarly  sarcastic  on  the  democratic  principle.    He  was 
a  narrow  consenrative ;  he  bowed  to  the  diadem ;  he  catered  to  the 
taste  of  a  voluptuous  aristocracy ;  and  was  at  heart,  I  suspect,  a 
true  Epicurean.    In  his  Julius  Caesar,  he  introduces  the  rabble 
merely  to  show  that  they  were  well  worthy  of  the  chains  that  An* 
tony  was  about  to  impose  on  theoL    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
was  merely  drawing  a  picture  of  the  degenerate  republicans  of  that 
degraded  age.    In  Coriolanus  he  has  given  us  the  same  lesson. 
In  Jack   Cade,  Henry  VI,  he  has  repeated  the  picture;  and 
he  seems  to  delight  in  heaping  ridicule  on  that  hope  that  has 
united  religion  and  liberty  in  one  great  design,  and  animated  pa- 
triots and  martyrs  when  suffering  unto  death.    This  is  more  re- 
markable, as  Shakespeare  himself  lived  in  a  most  fermenting  age. 
All  Europe  was  on  fire ;  Protestantism  was  established  ;  the  Neth- 
erlands were  free ;  Germany  was  awake,  and  the  poet  lived  down 
to  the  year  1617.     The  Thirty  Years'  war  was  already  begun. 
The  hero  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  already  in  the  germ  of  his 
strength.    All  Europe  was  bursting  into  enthusiasm,  and  the  ris- 
ing sun  of  a  new  age  was  shining  on  the  parting  clouds  of  the  old 
dispensation.  Yet  our  divine  poet,  with  all  his  myriad- mindedness, 
never  catches  one  spark  of  the  general  flame.    He  sees  the  rights 
of  man,  the  destiny  of  thrones,  the  fate  of  free  principles,  and  the 
hopes  of  divine  revelation,  all  trembling  in  the  scale,  and  yet  he 
never  casts  in  the  feeblest  make-weight  to  turn  the  balance  to  the 
right  side.    It  is  remarkable  that  he  wrote  an  historical  play  on  the 
most  exciting  period  (Henry  the  VIII),  and  yet  he  passes  en- 
tirely over  the  Protestant  religion,  the  cardinal  point  in  that  won- 
derful reign.     His  fancy  never  kindles  at  this  moral  beauty ;  his 
heart  is  cold  and  dead  to  all  these  influences.   He  never  casts  his 
eye  on  the  supreme  pattern  \  he  was  never  smitten  by  her  form, 
nor  worshipped  at  her  shrine.     He  never  rose  with  a  rising  age; 
he  saw  not  man's  aim  and  destiny.    The  only  millenmum  he 
looked  for  was  such  as  would  have  gratified  his  own  Fal- 
staff 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  audi  satgeets  are  not  snited  to  the  dn- 
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m«L  We  have  a  most  striking  picture  of  stem  endofanoe  tindef 
hated  tyranny  in  the  PaoMETHBtrs  Vinotvs  of  ^sohyltis. 

Comeille,  in  a  servile  age,  touched  the  same  note.  It  was  the  in- 
spiring genius  of  Schillei^s  song.  Could  Shakespeare  have  writ- 
ten the  scene  between  the  Marquis  Posa  and  the  King  in  Don 
Carlos?  — 

The  poor  and  purblind  lage 
or  innofationf  that  but  aggravates 
The  weight  of  th*  fetters  which  it  cannot  break, 
Will  never  heat  my  blood.    The  Century 
Admits  not  my  ideas :  I  live  a  citiaen 
Of  those  that  are  to  come.    Sire,  can  a  picture 
Break  your  rest  ? 

And  again: 

iiook  round  and  view  God's  lordly  universe  : 

On  Freedom  it  is  founded,  and  how  rich 

It  is  with  Freedom  !    He  the  great  Creator 

Has  given  the  very  worm  its  several  dew-drop  ; 

Even  in  the  moulding  spaces  of  Decay, 

He  leaves  Free-will  the  pleasures  of  a  choice. 

This  world  ofyonrM !    How  narrow  and  how  poor  1 

The  rustling  of  a  leaf  alarms  the  lord 

Of  Christendom.    Ton  quake  at  every  virtue  ; 

Hb  not  to  mar  the  glorious  form  of  Freedom, 

Sailers  the  hideous  host  of  Evil 

Should  still  ran  riot  in  his  fair  creation. 

Him,  the  Maker,  we  behold  not ;  calm 

He  hides  himself  in  everlasting  laws; 

Which  and  not  him,  the  skeptic  seeing,  exclaims 

"  Wherefore  a  God  ?    The  world  itself  is  God." 

And  never  did  a  Christian's  adoration 

So  praise  hfim  as  this  skeptic's  blasphemy.^ 

If  this  is  not  the  individualism  and  conformity  to  the  downright 
nature  of  the  English  poet,  it  is  something  better.  If  it  is  not  hu- 
man, it  is  celestial. 

Shakespeare  has  been  so  often  praised  for  his  almost  miraculous 
development  of  character,  that  it  may  move  the  spleen  of  his  ad- 
mirers even  to  suggest  that  he  ever  falls  short  of  perfection  in  this 
citadel  of  his  strength.     Yet,  as  he  often  writes  with  more  haste 

1  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  Act  HI,  Scene  10,  Carlyle*s  Transktton;  Life  of 
Schiller,  p.  94. 
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than  skill,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  he  has  sometimes  fallen  into 
inconsistencies,  and  given  as  pictures  of  which  the  originals  were 
never  found  in  nature.  It  is  really  laughable  to  see  what  the  per- 
fectionists make  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  One  tells  us  it  is  a 
delineation  of  intense  goodness;  another,  of  one's  meditation; 
Goethe  thinks  it  is  the  exhibition  of  man  whose  destiny  is  too 
mighty  for  him ;  he  sinks  under  it,  as  the  root  of  the  plant  may 
burst  the  vase  in  which  it  grows ;  one  reader  I  have  found,  who 
thought  it  was  a  delineation  of  revenge ;  especially  as  he  did  not 
kill  his  father-in-law  at  prayers,  because  he  wished  to  destroy  his 
soul  as  well  as  his  body  ;^  and  sent  Bonencrantz  and  Gkiilden- 
stem,by  a  foiged  commission,  to  their  final  doom,  and  yet  say: 

Why,  mtn,  they  did  make  \ort  to  this  employment; 
They  are  not  near  my  oonioience.' 

Now  though  the  per/ectionisU  tell  us  that  the  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  poet  is  so  profound  that  he- hides  his  purpose 
so  deeply  that  no  critic  can  find  it,3  yet  it  is  a  much  more  natural 
conclusion,  where  so  many  wise  men  differ,  to  suppose  that  Shake- 
speare, like  other  mortals,  has  failed  in  a  province  where  he  is 
generally  so  strong. 

He  has  surely  little  skill  in  the  purely  pathetic.  I  am  aware 
that  some  of  the  critics,  even  of  the  old  school,  have  claimed  this 
for  him.  Pope  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  power  over 
our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or 
displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all  along  there  is  seen  no 
labor,  no  pains  to  seize  them ;  no  preparation  to  guide  our  guess 
to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it ;  but  the  heart 
swells  and  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  proper  places."^  Though 
we  have  often  been  told  that  he  is  equally  master  of  the  tragic 
and  comic  vein,  yet  no  man  can  be  argued  out  of  his  perception. 
That  part  of  tragedy  which  consists  in  a  mind  torn  by  ambition, 
darkened  by  misanthropy,  rushing  to  murder,  or  sinking  in  re- 
morse ;  in  depicting  these  agitations,  I  grant  he  leaves  almost 
every  other  poet  out  of  sight  and  remembrance.  When  he  opens 
the  superstitious  world  on  us,  when  he  dives  to  the  tomb  and  re- 
calls the  dead,  we  shudder  at  his  mystic  power.  But  for  simple 
pity  he  is  not  eminent.  He  is  always  counteracting  his  own  pur- 
pose.   There  can  be  no  mistake  here  in  any  reader,  who  has  not 

>  Hamlet,  Act  ill.  Scene  3.  *  Hamlet,  Act  V,  Scene  2. 

*  See  Schlegel't  Leotuies,  L.  XXill,  p.  360. 
«  Pope's  Preface  lo  Shakespeare. 
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wrought  himself  into  an  artificial  state,  and  is  willing  to  eairender 
himself  to  his  own  feelings.  What  is  pathos  ?  It  is  always  an 
abstraction ;  it  is  always  idealism ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
oar  images  and  groupings  may  be  too  natural  to  be  pathetic. 
You  must  show  innocence  and  simplicity  sufiering,  and  pure  in* 
Docence  is  not  found  on  earth.  You  must  not  be  too  true  to  na- 
ture ;  you  must  not  throw  in  those  abatements,  which  are  always 
found  in  real  hfe.  You  must  hide  those  circumstances  which  mar 
the  picture  and  check  the  tear,  by  a  contrary  power,  just  as  it  be- 
gins to  flow.  No  doubt,  Clarissa  Harlow,  (if  she  ever  had  a  pro« 
totype  in  real  life,)  had  many  follies  and  faults  which  would  abate 
our  sympathy.  But  Bichaidson  was  too  wise  to  bring  them  for- 
ward. Ue  makes  her  a  suffering  angeL  Shakespeare  always  bhibs 
out  the  whole  secret  Thus  Borneo  is  deeply  in  love,  and  at  first 
sight;  because  he  is  so  inflammable.  He  passes  from  Bosaline  to 
Juliet  with  scarce  a  moment's  pause,  and  dying  for  each. 
Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  may  be  nature  (for  love  is  more 
owiug  to  susceptibiUty,  than  to  excellence  in  the  objective),  but 
it  IB  very  httle  (^culated  to  increase  the  pathos.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst  In  the  most  pathetic  scenes  (so  intended),  where  the 
whole  energy  of  the  fable  seems  to  force  him  and  his  readers  to  be 
serious ;  when  aged  imbecility  is  persecuted  with  ingratitude,  and 
disappointed  love  weeps  over  the  tomb,  he  thrusts  in  some  con- 
temptible joke,  which  loses  its  power  by  having  wandered  from 
its  place.  It  is  as  if  Harlequin  should  break  into  a  room  where 
there  was  a  dead  corpse  and  attempt  to  dance,  in  his  motley  coat, 
over  the  coffin.  Thus  when  Juliet  hears  of  her  lover^s  death  as 
she  supposes,  the  poor,  afflicted  girl  breaks  out  into  these  digni- 
fied and  natural  lamentations : 

[But  first  the  simple  reader  must  understand  the  beautiful  allu- 
sion :— the  word  aye^  in  former  times,  was  pronounced  like  the 
pronoun  /;  and  both,  of  course,  like  the  word  eye;  so  that  we 
have  here  a  triple  pun.] 

Hath  Romeo  ■lain  himielf  ?    Saj  Iboa  but  /  [aye] 
And  Uiat  bare  vowel  /  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death- darting  eys  of  cockatrice  : 
I  am  not  1,  if  there  be  soch  an  /  [aye]. 

Bat  her  lover  is  not  a  whit  wiser ;  no  wonder,  they  were  enam- 
oured; for  they  were  certainly  well  matched.  For  Romeo  la- 
ments his  banishment  in  such  stmins  as  these : 

^  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  III,  Scene  ft. 
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Where  Juliet  livee  ;  and  eyerj  cati  anil  dof , 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthj  thing, 
iiive  here  in  heaven,  and  maj  look  on  her, 
Bat  Romeo  may  not. 

After  thi9  pathetic  mentioning  of  cats  and  dogs,  be  goes  on  to  flies. 
Tb/ey  xaay  light  on  her,  and  he  cannot — 

Flite  tamj  do  tiuB^  wkan  I  frpvi  lki§  m99i  flj-^ 

Snch  is  the  pathos  of  Shakespeare. 

He  often  lurches  us,  too,  in  ^e  very  scenes  ivtiere  he  has  raifled 
the  greatest  expectation.  When  Juliet  is  found  dead  in  her  bed, 
(as  the  family  suppose,)  and  the  whole  circle  is  thrown  into  ooii- 
fusion,  (if  ever  he  wished  to  tonefa  our  pity,  it  was  liien,)  he  has 
introduced  bis  nurse  thus  lamenting: 

O  woe  !  O  woful,  wofal,  woful  day ! 
Moat  lamentable  day  !    Moat  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  t 
Odayt  Oday!  Odayl  OhaleMdayf 
Hever  wm  teen  ao  bl«ek  a  day  aa  thie  s 
O  wofiil  day,  O  wofiil  day  !* 

In  Hamlet,  no  scene  is  more  important  than  the  play  ia  wbieh 
the  young  prince  expects  to  detect  the  guilt  of  the  king ;  he  oob- 
4Des  Hxmitio  to  obMerve  him  even  tffUh  the  very  cammefU  of  ku  soul; 
and  our  expectations  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pilch  :--we 
wonder  what  Hamlet  is  going  to  say ;  when,  le !  his  feelings  evap- 
orate in  this  wise  speech : 

For  thou  doat  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

Tfaia  realm  diamaniled  was 
Of  Jove  himaelf;  and  now  reigna  here 

A  very,  very-«*peaoock.' 

When  king  Lear,  oppressed  by  his  daughters,  is  turned  out  into 
the  storm  and  all  nature  seems  to  sympathize  with  him,  the 
heavens  dart  their  fires ;  the  tempest  blows  and  the  poor  dis- 
crowned king  feeb  as  if  all  the  elements  were  combined  against 
ahead 

>  8o  old  and  white  aa  thia. 

In  this  scene,  when  if  ever  a  poet  was  called  to  select  the  images 
which  elevate  the  sublime  and  deepen  the  pathetic,  it  was  on 
such  a  solemn  occasion,  we  have  a  fool  who  regularly  mixes  his 

»  Romeo  and  Jnlie^  Act  IV,  Scene  3.  'Act  IV,  Scene  5.  '^' 

*  Hamlet,  Act  111,  Scene  3. 
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boffixmery  with  his  mastei's  sorrows,  as  if  the  one  oould  not  sub** 
sist  withoat  the  other  With  regard  to  this,  Schiller  has  the  ooB* 
science  lo  say :  *  When  I  first,  at  a  Tery  early  age,  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  poet,  I  felt  indignant  at  hisooklness,  his  hard- 
Aess  of  heart,  which  permitted  him  in  the  most  melting  pathos  ta 
titter  jests ;  to  mar,  by  the  introduction  of  a  fool,  the  sooNsearoh- 
2Dg  scenes  of  Hamlet,  Lear  and  other  pieces ;  which  now  kept 
him  stiU  when  my  sensibilities  hastened  forward,  now  drove  kim 
carelessly  onward,  when  I  would  so  gladly  have  lingered  ...  He 
Wis  the  object  of  my  revemice  and  aealons  study  for  years  b9^ 
ton  I  could  knre  him.  I  was  not  yet  capable  of  oomprehendiag 
iislue  at  first  hand."'  No  doubt,  the  German  poet  was  natuial 
in  his  first  impressions ;  thousands  have  felt  exactly  sa  Bat  waa 
he  right  in  his  efibrts  to  conquer  them  ?  Did  he  reach  natore  by 
■rt?  *'  What  we  call  seeking  after  our  duty/'  says  bishop  Butler, 
*'is  often  nothing  else  but  explaining  it  away."' 

It  is  vain  to  say  here  that  this  method  is  a  close  adherence  to 
Mture.     Surely  Shakespeare  himself,  has  $ome  priacipla  of  seleo*" 
tion ;  and  was  instinctively  drawn  to  pursue  the  betkOifid  even  in 
kit  utmost  devotion  to  that  which  is  true.    I  do  not  object  at  aU| 
to  his  passing  from  the  homely  and  the  comic,  in  the  saoM  dnunsti 
U>  the  tragic  and  sublime.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  smilea 
prepare  the  way  for  our  tears ;  such  a  drama  is^  no  doubt,  a  more 
faithful  picture  of  life.    But  what  I  object  to,  is  throwing  contra- 
ry weights,  at  the  same  moment,  into  the  mental  balance  and 
thus  counteracting  the  very  design  the  author  has  in  view.    If  a 
lioQ  and  monkey  appear  on  the  ground  together,  depend  on  it  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectators  will  be  with  the  monkey ;  the  ludi&> 
roQs  will  overpower  the  sublime.    Not  even  the  high  name  of 
Shakespeare  can  make  such  mixtures  either  right  or  pleasing* 
If  you  doubt  it  I  appeal  to  a  kindred  art     Mr.  Burke  tells  us  of  a 
piinter,  who  delineating  the  Last  Supper,^  placed  under  the  table» 
beneath  Christ  and  his  apostles,  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  and  he 
severely  oensures  the  bad  taste  which  oould  join  so  homely  am 
event  with  so  solenm  a  scene.    Every  reader  must  agree  with 
him ;  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  painter  cannot  be  right  in  the 
poet;  for  our  sentiments  in  each  case  are  precisely  the  same. 
The  fact  is,  that  Shakespeare's  love  of  homely  nature  led  hint 

*  See  Carlyle'i  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  14,  note. 
'Butler *B  SermoAt,  Serm.  VII.  Vol.  1. 

*  Hintfl  for  an  EtMj  on  the  Drama,  Borke'a  Worka^  Vol.  V.  p.  351,  Boatoa 
edition,  It5l3. 
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away  from  those  beantiftil  combinatioiis  in  which  pathos  must 
consist  It  is  folly  to  heap  inconsistent  praises  on  the  same  man. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  here.  If  Otway,  Sonthem,  Richardsoa, 
Bowe,  Mackenzie,  Tslfonrd  in  Im,  are  pathetic,  Shakespeare  is 
not ;  at  least  it  is  not  his  discriminatiDg  excellence.  For  myself, 
I  mnst  confess  (be  it  shame  or  truth)  I  have  never  had  a  heartier 
laugh  than  at  some  of  his  tragic  scenes. 

He  selects  very  improper  subjects  for  representation.  He 
wantB  decorum ;  his  ladies  are  immensely  indelicate,  and  permit 
such  language  before  them  as  marks  and  can  scarcely  be  justified 
by  even  a  semi^dvilized  age.  It  is  one  of  Schlegel's  pamdozes 
that  the  English  had  reached  the  very  height  of  true  refinement 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  day.  "  With  regard  to  the  tone  of  society 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  true  mental  cultivation  and  what  is  call- 
ed  polish.  That  artificial  polish  which  puts  an  end  to  everything 
like  free  original  communication,  and  subjects  all  intercourse  to 
the  insipid  uniformity  of  certain  rules,  was  undoubtedly  wholly 
unknown  to  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  as  in  a  great  measure  it  still 
18  at  the  present  day  in  England.  It  possessed  on  the  other  hand, 
a  fulness  of  healthy  vigor,  which  showed  itself  always  with  bold- 
ness, and  sometimes  with  petulance.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was 
not  yet  wholly  extinct,  and  a  queen,  who  was  far  more  jealous  of 
exacting  hoouige  to  her  sex  than  her  throne,  and  who  with  her 
determination,  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  was  in  fact  well  quali- 
fied to  inspire  the  minds  of  her  subjects  with  an  ardent  enthusi- 
asm, inflamed  that  spirit  to  the  noblest  love  of  glory  and  renown."  ^ 
Her  majesty's  care  in  exacting  homage  to  her  sex^  was  seen  in 
pulling  offher  shoe  and  throwing  it  at  the  head  of  one  courtier; 
in  swearing  at  another ;  in  being  chased  into  her  bed-chamber  by 
a  third ;  in  allowing  one  bishop  to  tell  her  publicly  that  she  was 
an  "  untamed  heifer,"  and  another  to  describe  the  whole  sex  in 
the  following  strain :  "  Women,"  said  bishop  Aylmer  in  a  sermon 
at  court,  "  are  of  two  sorts.  Some  of  them  are  wiser,  better 
learned,  discreeter  and  more  constant,  than  a  number  of  men  ; 
but  another  and  a  worse  sort  of  them,  and  the  kost  part,  are 
fond,  foolish,  wanton  flibbergibs,  tattlers,  triflers,  wavering,  wit- 
less, without  counsel,  feeble,  careless,  rash,  proud,  dainty,  nice, 
tale-bearers,  eves-droppers,  rumor-raisers,  evil-tongued,  worse- 
minded,  and  in  every  wise  doltified  with  the  dregs  of  the  devil's 

«  Lectures  on  Drmmatic  Literatare,  LecL  XXil.  p.  349,  Black's  Traoslstion. 
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danghilL"!  After  such  a  spedmen  of  coarlly  refinement,  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  poet,  equal  to  his  age,  should  make  a 
rich  and  noble  fiither  address  his  daughter  in  such  language  as 
the  following: 

Miatress  minion,  yon, 
Thank  me  no  thanking*  and  proud  me  no  proada, 
Bat  aeUle  your  fine  jointa  'gainat  Thartday  next. 
To  go  with  Paria  to  SL  Feter'a  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-aicknesa  carrion  !  out  you  baggage ! 
Tou  tallow  face  !*— 

Or  that  two  queens  should  address  each  other  in  snch  an  impe- 
rial style  as  the  following : 

Elinor.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Comttanee.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child  ; 
OiTe  grandam  kingdom,  and  it*  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There  a  a  good  grandam.' 

Now  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  determined  critic,  who  is 
himself  a  perfect  rarity,  may  discover  some  profound  beauty  here, 
some  exquisite  imitation  of  nature ;  yet  for  our  humble  selves, 
who  are  alwa3rs  content  to  admire  poetry  on  its  surface,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  avow  that  our  first  impressions  will  conquer  our 
last — namely,  that  nothing  but  the  sacred  name  of  Shakespeare 
can  rescue  such  ineffable  nonsense  from  eternal  contempt. 

He  is  often  very  unskilful  in  making  the  marvellous,  probable ; 
most  of  his  plots  turn  on  incidents  which  tempt  our  disgust  by 
destroying  our  belief.  Incredulus  odL  Here  he  differs  immensely 
from  Walter  Scott,  who  always  makes  the  wonderful  credible  by 
explaining  some  natural  reason  for  supernatural  appearances. 
Ihere  is  profound  truth  also  in  the  remark  of  Hume,  already 
quoted,  there  "  may  even  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  if 
possible,  the  greatness  of  his  genius  in  the  same  manner  as  bod- 
ies often  appear  more  gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  dispro- 
portioned  and  misshapen."  The  similitude  is  true  whatever  you 
may  say  of  the  thing  it  illustrates.  It  is  said,  that  most  spectatora 
see  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  with  feelings  of 
great  disappointment ;  at  least  with  an  inadequate  conception  of 
its  beauty.  Everything  is  so  well  proportioned,  so  finished,  so  grad- 

»  See  Neal'a  Piiritana,  Vol.  I.  c.  8.  p.  571. 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  III.  Scene  5.  '  King  John,  Act  II,  Scene  1. 
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ual,  so  nnifornii  no  break  on  the  eye ;  no  contmeted  impeifectioii, 
that  (as  the  Platonists  say,  God  left  the  seeds  of  chaos  in  creation 
that  we  might  see  better  the  germs  of  order)  the  spectator  forgets 
particular  beauties  in  the  matchless  effect  of  the  whole.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  are  most  unjust  to  the  most  finished 
poets.  We  praise  the  judgment  of  Virgil ;  we  talk  of  his  art, 
we  depreciate  his  genius  and  call  him  a  cold  inventor  of  harmo- 
nious perfection.  Yet  Macrobius  has  justly  said,  after  all  his  art 
and  all  his  imitations,  he  drank  his  creating  excellence  from  the 
fountain  of  nature.  Videsne  eloquentiam  omni  varietate  distinc- 
tam?  quam  qiudem  mihi  videtur  Virgilius  non  sine  quodam 
praesagio,  quo  se  omnium  profectibns  praeparat,  de  industria  sua 
permiscuisse :  idque  non  mortal!,  sed  divino  ingenio  praevidisse  ; 
atque  adeo  non  alium  ducem  secutus,  quam  ipsam  rernm  omnium 
matrem  naturam,  banc  praetexerit  velut  in  mnsica  concordiam 
dissonorum.1  This  is  saying  of  the  polished  Virgil  exactly  what 
we  are  taught  to  say  of  the  irregular  Shakespeare. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  barbarian  if  I  add, 
that  even  his  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  univereal  Why  shoald 
the  worst  part  of  human  nature  be  put  for  the  whole  ?  Why 
ahotild  knowing  grog-shops,  harlots'  gaming-houses,  bar-rooms, 
and  brothels,  be  called  knowing  mankind  ?  Has  not  every  boose 
its  parlor  as  well  as  sink ;  and  has  not  the  bush  its  rose  as  well  as 
thorn  ?  From  all  his  chamcters,  in  all  their  motives,  I  believe  I 
may  say,  religion  never  emerges.  He  has  never  dmwn  ▲  Chbis- 
TUN.  I  do  not  attribute  this  so  much  to  the  impulse  of  his  ge- 
nius or  defect  of  observation,  as  that  Christian  piety  is  not  a  very 
theatrical  virtue.  Yet  Coleridge  and  Talfourd*  have  both  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  show  to  a  weeping  audience  the  ^pirU  of  re* 
ligiou  without  its  terminology. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  our  admiration  of  beauty 
leads  us  to  deformity,  when  our  idolatrous  homage  tempts  us  to 
posh  excellence  up  to  perfection.  I  am  altogether  of  the  old 
school.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the  assumed  supe- 
riority of  the  new  critics.  Their  new  discerned  beauties  are  only 
some  false  visions  seen  by  blindness.  What!  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Johnson*  Hume,  the  very  countrymen  of  the  poet,  drinking 
in  the  vernacular  language,  to  yield  to  Lesstng,  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, and  Schlegel !  My  reason  for  engaging  in  this  ungmcious  task, 

>  Saturnalia,  Lib.  V.  c.  1. 

*  In  the  Tragediei,  Remone  and  ion. 
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is  a  sincere  oonviolion  that  both  our  taste  and  morals  must  snfiei^ 
if  we  are  taught  to  read  so  powerful  an  author  without  discbhu* 
iiATioii.  He  is  a  great  genius ;  but  his  faults  and  meritB  are  so 
blended  that»  if  we  permit  his  ethereal  flights  too  much  to  charm 
oar  fancy,  his  sensual  tendencies  will  inevitably  taint  our  hearts. 
He  is  a  great  genius ;  but  I  distinguish  between  power  and  de- 
velopment,  between  the  abilities  of  the  man  and  the  perfection  of 
the  work. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  it  may  be  permitted,  in  so 
grnve  a  work  as  the  Bibliothec  a,  to  ask  what  place  the  volumes  of 
Shakespeare  should  hold  in  a  clergyman's  library;  and  what  les- 
sons  of  utility  he  may  derive  from  so  remote  a  department  of  lite- 
latnre.  Omitting  the  benefits  of  the  poetic  analysis  of  human  na- 
ture; omitting  his  powers  of  language  and  illustration;  his  won- 
deiful  structure  and  diction,  there  are  especially  two  important  les- 
soDSy  which  a  preacher  may  learn  from  this  great  master  of  the 
diama,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  the 
interpretation,  is,  not  giving  full  play  to  the  sphere  of  language. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  series  of  direct  propositions,  laid  down  by  a 
fimnal  logic,  and  to  be  understood,  like  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
in  the  most  direct  sense.    It  is  poetry ;  it  is  painting;  it  is  rhet- 
oric; it  is  dramatic,  in  some  of  its  exhibitions ;  it  is  lyric ;  and  its 
meaniisg  is  only  infallible  and  instructive  when  we  reach  it   The 
man  wlio  receives  the  obvious  and  direct  sentiment,  and  makes 
that  the  dictate  of  inspiration,  will  be  often  grievously  deceived. 
Take  the  Book  of  Job,  for  example  ;  it  is  a  drama  ;  it  is  full  of 
moral  painting ;  and  the  object  of  man^  a  speech  is,  not  to  give 
xa  a  philosophical  proposition  from  the  chair  of  a  teacher ;  but  to 
paint  the  progress  of  accusing  jealousy  or  excusing  patience,  sus- 
picion, agony,  perplexity,  sorrow,  or  despair.     The  man  that  does 
not  understand  this  principle,  has  not  found  the  key  which  must 
unlock  the  golden  treasures  of  the  Bible.    Now  Shakespeare  is 
the  author,  of  all  others,  that  best  understood  this  moral  painting. 
He  never  talks  like  a  philosopher,  but  always  as  a  poet    Differ- 
ent as  he  was  from  the  sacred  writers  as  a  moral  being,  he  is  al- 
ways in  close  communion  with  them  as  a  genius.  "  It  is  obvious/' 
says  Professor  Bichardson,  *'  that  though  the  description  of  a  pas- 
sion or  affection  may  give  ui;  pleasure,  whether  it  be  described  by 
the  agent  or  the  spectator;  yet,  to  those  who  would  apply  the  in- 
ventions of  the  poet  to  the  uses  of  phikiaophical  investigation,  it  is 
46* 
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fiur  fiom  being  of  equal  utility  with  the  paeeion  eanotiy  imitated." 
And  again :  *'  Compare  a  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  with  one  c^  the 
desoriptiona  of  Boderigue  in  the  Cid.  Nothing  cait  be  more  natural 
in  the  circumstances  and  with  the  temper  of  Hamlet,  than  the  fol« 
lowing  reflections : 

O  that  Xhia  too,  too  solid  fleih  would  melt,  ete. 

In  the  Cid,  Boderigue,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  and  deeply 
enamoured  of  Climene,  is  called  upon  to  revenge  a  heinous  insult 
done  to  his  father  by  the  father  of  his  mistress ;  and  he  delineates 
the  distress  of  his  situation  in  the  following  manner,  certainly  with 
great  beauty  of  expression  and  versification,  but  not  as  a  real  suf- 
ferer. 

Perc  juique  ao  fond  do  coear 
D'uhe  atteinte  imprertie  aoMi  bten  qae  mortalle 
Miierable  Tenj^ur  d'oae  trop  juate  qoeroUe, 
£t  malheoreiUK  object  d'vne  iajuat  viguaur, 
11  demeure  immobile,  et  aoo  ama  abtttua 
Cede  au  coup  qui  me  tue. 

TUs  harangue  would  better  suit  a  descriptive  novelist  or  nanmtor 
of  the  story,  than  the  person  actually  ooaeemed.  Let  oa  OAke  the 
experiment  Let  ua  ohange  the  verbs  and  pronouns  from  the  first 
peiBon  into  the  third ;  and  instead  of  supposing  Boderigue  speaka, 
let  us  iflciagine  the  state  of  his  mind  is  described  by  a  spectator: 
*  pierced  even  to  the  heart,  by  an  unforeseen  aa  well  aa  mortal 
stroke,  the  miserable  avenger  of  a  just  quarrel  and  the  unhappy 
object  of  unjust  severity,  he  remains  motionless,  and  his  broken 
Bpmifielcb  to  the  blow  that  destroys  him'-«— 

II  demeure  immobile,  et  tan  ame  abattue 
Cede  au  coop  qui  U  tue  -» 

IVy  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet  by  the  same  test ;  and  without  the 
words  '  he  should,'  which  render  it  dramatic,  the  change  will  be 
impossible."  1  This  distinction  between  imitating  a  passion  and 
describing  it,  must  become  almost  instinctive  to  the  diligent  stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare. 

Now  we  venture  to  say  that  no  distinction  can  be  more  impor- 
tant to  the  man  who  hopes  to  grasp  the  true  spirit  of  revelation. 
The  Psalms  are,  most  of  them,  fictuses  of  devotion,  perplexity, 
sorrow,  penitence,  trust,  gratitude     The  whole  book  of  Eccleei- 

'  A  Philosophical  Analjaia  and  Illustration  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  Re- 
markable  Characters,  by  W.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Homaait/,  Glasgow,  In- 
tfodooliaii,  p.  17. 
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astes,  has  scarcely  a  direct  sentiment  in  it  It  is  the  utterance  of 
ihefeeUngs  of  a  man  wandering  without  faith,  and  disappointed 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  world.  Dr.  Dwight  was  surely  no  mean  man, 
and  moreover  he  was  a  poet ;  and  yet  if  the  reader  will  look  into 
}uB  first  volume  of  MisceUaneous  Sermons,  sermon  XVII,  he  will 
see  how  totally  at  a  loss  he  was  from  not  understanding  this  great 
priociple  of  interpretation.  He  supposes  Ecclesiastes  3:  12  to  be 
a  formal  proposition,  having  all  the  authority  of  iospimtion;  and 
if  80,  why  not  take  one  step  more,  and  say,  we  must  believe  that 
somehow  the  19th  verse  is  true:  *'  For  that  which  befalleth  the 
8009  of  men  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them :  as 
the  one  dieth*  so  dietb  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  ail  one  breath ; 
80  that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence  above  a  beast" 

The  other  lesson,  taught  us  by  Shakespeare^  is,  the  wisdom  of 
eeitaio  rules  in  restoiiog  a  copy  which,  to  a  man  not  familiar  with 
the  subject,  appears  very  perverse  imd  paradoxicaL  One  of  Ghe^ 
bach's^  rules  is,  that  the  harsher  reading  is  often  to  be,  preferred,  to 
the  more  easy  and  obvious  one ;  and  this  appears  very  strange  to 
some,  as  having  no  other  tendency  than  to  fill  the  Bible  with  un- 
gnmmatical  structures  and  unaudiorized  sentiments.  No  doubt 
the  principle  may  be  pushed  too  far;  but  its  necessity  and  wis* 
dom  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  studying  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare.    Thus  in  Othello,  Act  I,  Scene  1,  lago  says  of  Cassio : 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife. 

As  it  appears  afterwards  that  Cassio  was  not  married,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  read  for  toife,  Ufe^  supposing  the  poet  to  allude  to  Luke 
6:  26,  <'  Wo  unto  yon  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you."  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  the  old  reading.  For  first,  Shakespeare 
seldom  alludes  to  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the  difiiculty  arises  from 
not  understanding  the  pregnant  meaning  of  the  word  almost.  We 
find  from  the  play  that  Cassio  was  connected  with  Bianca,  and 
that  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her,  though  the 
romor  was  "  the  monkey's  own  giving  out  She  is  persuaded  I 
will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my 
prombe."  The  phrase,  therefore, "  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife,** 
means,  he  is  on  the  verge  of  being  married  to  a  harlot  This  use 
of  the  word  almost,  however  unusual  in  other  writers,  is  exqui- 
sitely Shakespearean,  and  is  no  doubt  the  true  reading.  So  in 
Macbeth,  we  have  these  lines : 

*  I  ^ote  from  memory.  I  forget  how  Grieabmeh  ezpresaea  it ;  but  it  it 
■omething  to  this  eibet 
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I  have  lived  long  enough :  mjr  wajr  of  lilb 

!■  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but  in  their  stead 

Cunes,  not  loud  but  deep ;  mouth-honor,  breath, 

Whioh  the  poor  heait  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not^ 

In  some  of  the  copies  it  is  "  my  Mat  of  life  is  fallen  into  the  sear, 
the  yellow  leaf."  Here  I  should  be  inclined  to  the  new  reading, 
if  it  were  Dryden,  Lee,  or  Bowe.  "  May  of  life,"  would  be  far 
more  natural  and  easy;  or  perhaps  Spring  of  life — ^vernal  season. 
But  not  so  Shakespeare.  He  hates  to  be  prescriptive,  and  loves 
to  be  specific ;  and  "  May  of  life,"  for  its  vernal  season,  would 
not  be  unnatural  in  a  poet  whose  diction  is  always  his  own. 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare,  is  like  a  vast  pile  of  buildings, 
lighted  up  by  the  midnight  conflagration ;  vi^ere  the  splendor  of 
the  fire  meets  the  smoking  rafters — astonishing  sublimity  and 
meanness,  conjoined  and  reconciled  in  the  blazing  ruin. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN   PROFESSOR   VOIGT   AND    THE 
BISHOP  OP  ROCHELLE. 

Truulated  Iqr  Profeflaor  SmeiMB. 

[The  following  letters  are  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  Prof 
Voigt's  Life  and  Times  of  Hildebrand.' 

Before  presenting  the  letters,  it  is  needful  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  work  itself  by  which  they  were  occasioned  and  to 
which  they  so  frequently  refer.  On  its  own  account,  too,  the 
work  is  well  worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice  than  can  here  be 
given,  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  produc- 
tions of  the  kind.  It  everywhere  bears  marks  of  a  thorough  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  original  sources,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  inde* 

>  Macbeth,  Act  V,  Scene  3. 

*  Hildebrand  alt  Papst  Gregoriua  der  Siebente,  und  sein  Zeitalter,  ana  den 
Qoellen  dargestellt  yon  Johannes  Voigt,  Geheimer  Regierun^rath,  ordenl- 
licher  I'rofessor  der  Geachichte  an  der  Univenitat  in  Konigsberg,  u.  a.  w. 
Zweite,  vielfach  verftnderte  Auflage.^ Weimar,  1846,  8S.  €8& 
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pendent  mind.  The  events  portmyed  are  exceedii^ly  nomeions 
iod  well  armnged,  and  oast  to  stiong  a  light  on  that  profoundly 
dark  and  eventful  period,  as  to  bring  the  eleventh  century  almost 
as  near  to  us  as  the  fifteenth. 

According  to  Prof.  Voigt,  the  grand  object  of  HUdebraad 
(Gregory  VIL),  was,  to  purify  the  church  from  simony,  to  enforce 
Ae  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  to  elevate  the  papal  above  the  im<> 
penal  throne.  All  three  of  these  objects  were  intimately  con* 
aected  together.  In  order  to  suppress  what  he  called  simony,  the 
pope  must  be  able  to  punish  the  princes  as  well  as  the  clergy 
ibr  pmctising  it — the  sellers  as  well  as  the  buyers  of  benefices. 
And  in  order  to  remove  from  the  clergy  the  temptation  to  simony, 
and  to  emancipate  them  from  a  sordid  dependence  on  the  State, 
they  must  abandon  their  wives  and  families  and  live  on  nothing. 
Thus  detached  from  servility  to  the  civil  power,  the  clergy  would 
unite  harmoniously  with  their  head  in  subjecting  the  princes  to 
his  sway.  This  threefold  object  was  the  gmnd  effi>rt  of  Grego* 
ry's  life.  To  its  accomplishment  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of 
Us  mighty  mind,  both  befi>re  and  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 
A  more  complicated  and  arduous  task  was  never  assumed  by  a 
mortal  For  in  achieving  it,  he  had  to  subjugate,  not  only  the 
kings,  but  also  his  own  clergy,  and  to  encounter,  not  only  the 
worst,  but  also  the  best  as  well  as  the  strongest  passions  of  our 
natore  ambition,  avarice,  luxury,  and  likewise  the  fondness  for 
the  domestic  relations.  Nothiug  but  a  concurrence  of  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  could  have  enabled  even  a  Hildebrand 
to  succeed  at  all  in  such  a  crusade  against  human  nature.  And 
even  be,  after  a  twelve^year's  struggle  and  after  the  most  won- 
derful successes,  fell  at  last  in  the  conflict,  uttering,  as  his  last 
words,  *'  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  and  there- 
fiNre  I  die  in  banishment.'* 

To  him,  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy  was  the  perfection  of 
righteousness.  Prof.  Voigt,  however,  does  not  indulge  in  remarks 
oi  this  kind.  Most  of  his  censure  is  bestowed  on  the  vicious  an« 
tagonist  of  Gregory,  the  emperor  Henry  IV ;  and  the  entire  work 
is  fitted  to  give  a  more  favorable  view  of  that  pope,  if  not  of  po- 
peiy  itself,  than  the  one  generally  entertained  by  Protestants. 
This  featiue  of  the  work  has  given  it  a  rare  popularity  in  papal 
countries,  and  subjected  the  author  for  a  while,  to  the  suspicion, 
both  among  papists  and  protestants,  of  being  a  covert  papist  And 
hence,  as  will  be  seen,  the  occasion  for  the  ensuing  correspond* 
ence.    To  himself  and  those  best  acquainted  with  him,  these 
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snapicions  were  as  amasing  as  they  were  baseless.  And  his 
book  together  with  his  correspondence,  instead  of  fixing  on  him 
the  base  charge  of  treachery  to  the  good  cause  of  Protestantism, 
has  only  led,  from  step  to  step,  to  the  present  high  offices  he  holds 
under  a  government  so  watchfully  Protestant  as  that  of  Prussia. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1815  when  the  au- 
thor was  a  young  man.  He  had  spent  four  years  in  preparing  it 
SeTeml  impressions  were  subsequently  printed,  but  no  improved 
edition  before  the  recent  one  here  noticed.  In  1819,  the  work  was 
printed  by  the  papists  in  Austria,  and  widely  read  by  the  cleigy. 
The  report  was  circulated  from  Austria,  that  pope  Pius  VIL  had 
even  hired  Prof.  Voigt  to  write  it  In  1840,  an  Italian  translation 
was  published  in  Milan,  aod  circulated  in  Italy. 

Previously,  in  1838,  a  French  translation  was  pubhshed  in 
Paris,  of  which  three  impressions  were  soon  called  for.  These 
translations  appear  to  have  been  made  by  papists,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  author.  The  French  translation  was  made 
by  the  Abbe  Jager,  accompanied  by  notes.  A  copy  of  this  trans- 
lation came  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Rochelle,  and  induced 
him  to  address  his  first  very  artful  letter  to  the  author,— doubtless 
a  fair  specimen  of  many  a  proselyting  epistle  to  other  men  from 
kindred  sources.  A  complete  collection  of  such  letters  if  practica- 
ble, would  doubtless  afibrd  much  instruction  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment, and  might  cast  an  important  light  on  the  mysterious  con- 
version of  many  a  pioselyte  to  the  papal  or  the  semi-papal  faith. 
— Te.] 

"  Clement  Villecourt,  by  the  divine  compassion  and  the  favor 
of  the  apostolical  see,  bishop  of  Bochelle,  to  the  renowned  Pro- 
fessor J.  Voigt,  of  the  University  of  Halle. 

"  Most  illustrious  Professor, — Wonder  and  admiration  have  at- 
tended me  while  reading  the  equally  learned  and  pious  pages 
you  have  written  on  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  VIL 
For  since  I  had  read  the  posthumous  works  of  the  celebrated 
Leibnitz,  I  had  nowhere  found  among  the  Reformed,  a  more 
candid  mind  or  more  perfect  wisdom. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  I  said  (while  day  and  night  holding  in  my  hand 
such  a  work) ;  who,  this  writer,  of  such  admirable  judgment  ? 
Is  he  a  follower  of  Luther,  or  of  Calvin  ?  But  how  a  Lutheran, 
or  a  Calvinist  ?  But  to  whichever  standard  he  belongs,  who  is 
less  hostile  to  the  church  of  Eome,  nay,  equally  friendly  ? 

"  At  all  events,  this  epistle  shall  be  the  interpreter  and  the  wit- 
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ness  of  my  great  veneration  for  yoa.  But  if  you  would  inquire 
fiirther  and  know  my  de&ires  and  wishes,  I  will  say  freely  and 
fully  what  I  think.     Vehement^  do  lunsh  you  a  Qoho&c, 

**  I  implore  God  Almighty  and  shall  pray  without  ceasing  for 
the  most  learned  Mr.  Voigt  And  what  slrnll  I  ask?  this;  that 
since  he  acknowledges  in  his  illustrious  history  of  Gregory,  that 
as  th^e  is  one  God  so  is  there  one  faUk,  one  churck,  and  also  one 
heady  he  may  thus  openly  profess  himself  a  son  of  the  Catholic 
church,  aHer  having  given  so  great  a  proof  of  his  being  a 
firiend — ^if  I  may  not  say  a  soldier — of  the  holy  see. 

"  The  swift  years  are  passing ;  eternity  is  at  hand.  O,  with 
what  exultation  will  Gregory,  now  crowned  in  heaven,  meet  so 
pious  a  defender  entering  the  sacred  courts !  With  what  em- 
braces will  he  clasp  you  as  a  OaUioUc  I ! 

"  Arise !  and  on !  Let  not  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness. 
After  such  innumerable  conflicts  of  Gregory  as  thou  hast  gmph- 
ically  described,  such  solicitudes,  so  many  labors,  so  many  perse* 
eutions,  wilt  thou,  illustrious  and  faithful  writer,  wilt  thou,  an- 
other  Cobbett,  fear  the  onsets  of  sophists,  the  scofis  of  the  aban- 
doned, the  wea|x>ns  of  sectaries,  or  the  loss  of  either  wealth  or 
fame  ?  Look  at  the  Turenns,  the  Stolbergs,  the  Hallera,  af\er  the 
Papins,  the  Perrons,  the  Spondans,  eta,  as  crowned  with  the  lau- 
rels of  orthodoxy,  after  abandoning  the  armor  of  the  sectaries. 
From  their  celestial  seats  tliey  invoke  and  incite  you,  an  exile 
navigating  the  billows  of  error,  and  now  nearing  the  haven  of  truth, 
and  chide  your  delay.  Inwardly,  you  are  now  a  Catholic,  they 
say ;  you  believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness :  may  you 
now  profess  faith  with  the  mouth  unto  salvation.  The  learned 
applaud  you :  it  is  a  small  thing :  the  orthodox  now  applaud  you. 
"  May  God  deign  long  to  preserve  to  us  a  teacher  so  illustrious, 
a  professor  of  the  university  at  Halle  so  erudite,  a  writer  of  the 
history  of  Gregory  so  veracious  and  candid,  and  meriting  so  much 
from  the  Romish  church. 

"  By  this  letter,  from  my  hand,  may  the  Holy  Ghost  reveal  to 
yoa,  moat  excellent  sir,  the  secrets  of  a  heart  devoted  to  you. 

"  O  that  he  could  embrace  you,  and  revere  you,  and  honor  you 
as  present,  who  as  absent,  embraces  and  reveres  and  honors  you. 

CLEMEI^T.  bishop  of  RocheUe. 
'^RocheUe,  Fd).  12,  1839." 

Our  author  remarks  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  delaying,  for 
aome  months,  an  answer  to  the  bishop's  letter.    In  the  mean 
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time,  the  bishop  thie  addretsed  a  letter  of  tharica  to  Frederick 
Hurler  lor  his  Life  of  Inaocent  III,  in  which  he  expresses  his  fear 
that  '*  the  learoed  piofessor  of  Halle  had  taken  il  ill  that*'  he  had 
pouied  out  so  freely  the  wiahea  of  his  heart  to  him,  and  tberefore 
he  woakl  not  speak  so  freely  to  Frederick  Hurter  of  Sohaff  hassen. 
Am  extract  frosft  this  letter  is  given  in  Voigf  s  prefhee,  with  a  brief 
aotioe  of  its  eonteats,  by  whicli  it  woald  seettk  that  the  bishop  of 
SoeheUe  was  maoh  pleased  with  Hurler's  work)  but  thoaghl  ft 
aot  wise  to  make  quite  so  undisguised  an  assault  on  his  fidelity 
as  a  Protestant 
▲t  length  Dr.  Voigt  made  Ihefottowing  reply : 

•*  Most  Venerabte  Sir!  Biost Ezoellent and Reveresd  Bishop ! 

"  Your  letter  to  me,  some  months  ago,  respecting  my  account  of 
the  Life  and  Fbntificate  of  Gregory  V II,  was  the  occasion  of  both 
joy  and  sorrow.  For  I  greatly  rejoioed  at  finding  in  yon,  as  ap> 
pears  from  your  letter,  a  man  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning, 
and  also  for  sincerity  of  mind  and  aeal  for  the  church,  and  one 
whose  words  accord  with  his  thoughts,  and  his  acts  with  his  words, 
and  who»  not  at  all  imbued  with  hatred  of  heretics,  as  they  are 
eaUed,  even  loves,  and  esteems,  and  honors  those  who  acknowl* 
edge  not  only  one  God,  but  also  one  faith,  one  church,  and  one 
head,  although  not  that  which  is  at  Rome.  For  you  yourself, 
most  venerable  Sir,  in  your  kind  words,  have  frankly  professed 
that  you  sincerely  esteem  and  honor  me,  though  not  a  CathoHc 
And  therefore,  from  my  inmost  soul,  I  also  esteem  and  honor  yon 
as  of  high  merit  in  your  church,  and  a  most  learned  and  ingenuous 
man ;  just  as,  while  describing  the  life  and  pontificate  of  Gregory 
VII,  I  admired,  and  shall  forever  admire  and  honor  him  as  the  he- 
fo  of  the  church  and  a  man  of  splendid  virtues  and  firmness  of 
mind  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  For  it  becomes  one,  when  de- 
scribing  the  achievements  of  men,  to  admire  and  honor  all  who 
excel  in  virtue,  magnanimity,  elevation  of  mind,  genius,  and  pto^ 
bity.  Truly,  therefore,  do  I  revere  both  Socrates  and  Caesar, 
both  Mohammed  and  Gregory  VII,  both  Luther  and  Frederick  II. 
king  of  Prussia.  And  this  veneration,  and  respect,  and  love  of  all 
truly  excellent  men,  appears  to  me  as  it  were  the  tme  holy  spirit 
with  which  every  historian  must  be  imbued  if  he  would  unveil 
what  I  may  call  the  divine  revelation  in  the  history  of  nations. 

**  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  your  letter  also  gave  me  pain,  and 
that  because,  most  reverend  Sir,  you  regard  me,  not  so  mack  as 
a  ventcious  and  pious  historian,  as  one  '  still  sailing  amid  the  Isl* 
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knurs  of  error,  thoagh  now  jaat  nearmg  the  haven  of  truth,'  (which, 
in  your  opinion,  is  the  Catholic  church,)  and  who,  most  reverend 
Sir,  you  say  yon  greatly  wish  were  a  Catholic,  and  whom  you  seem 
to  revere  and  love ;  for  in  this  matter  and  in  your  opinion  of  me,  and 
your  wishes  and  desires  respecting  my  mind  and  will,  you  greatly 
err.  I,  indeed,  with  you,  acknowledge  and  revere  both  one  God 
and  one  faith,  the  truly  Christian  faith ;  and  one  church,  the  com- 
mon society  of  all  upright,  pious  and  good  Christians ;  and  also 
one  head  of  this  church,  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all  Christians  and 
the  Fountain  of  all  our  salvation.  But  with  me  it  never  was,  ncr 
is,  nor  will  be,  that  Eoman  or  Catholic  faith  which  they  call  the 
(Mily  true  iaith ;  never  that  Boman  or  Catholic  church,  which  they 
say  is  the  only  saving  church ;  never  that  Romish  priest  whom 
they  call  the  true  head  of  the  church. 

"  But  if,  to  use  your  own  words,  you  would  know  my  wishes  and 
desires  respecting  you,  I  will,  reverend  Sir,  as  you  have  done  td 
me,  tell  you  frankly  and  fully  what  I  think.  With  a  pious  and 
candid  mind  I  esteem  and  honor  you  for  your  sincerity  and  piety, 
for  your  high  and  amply  attested  merits  in  the  cause  of  the  Bom* 
ish  church,  and  for  your  zeal  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  in  your 
faith ;  and  yet,  as  I  do  not  wish  you  a  Lutheran,  so  neither  vomf 
yon  wish  me  a  Cathdia  May  yon  rather  beseech  Almighty  God, 
of  his  grace  and  clemency,  to  lead  not  only  me,  but  all  men,  lo 
the  true  faith,  the  true  and  saving  church,  and  the  head  of  our 
church,  Jesus  Christ  Pray  also,  I  beseech  you,  that,  not  Greg* 
ocy  VII,  but  Christ  himself,  our  Saviour,  may  meet  me  when  I 
enter  heaven.  And  certainly,  most  venerable  Sir,  do  I  pray  in* 
stantly  for  yon,  that  the  gates  to  the  seats  of  the  blessed  may  at 
length  be  opened  to  you  by  the  true  Head  and  Kingof  thechuroh» 
the  Saviour  of  all  Christians. 

*'  Farewell,  then,  and  receive  this  epistle  from  me  as  the  sin- 
cere witness  and  interpreter  of  my  cordial  esteem  and  high  regaid 
for  yoa 

Farewell,  your  most  obedient, 

JOHN  VOIGT,  Prrf.  rfBut.  in  the  Vmvemtf 
^Mnigsberg. 

Mmigaberg  (m  EasUm  PnMia),  June  23, 1839." 

Here,  as  Prof.  Voigt  supposed,  the  matter  was  ended  Bnt 
the  bishop  aeemed  W  thimk  it  expedient  again  to  address  him, 
partly  by  way  of  apology  for  the  bold  advances  he  bad  nade. 

Prof.  Voigt,  as  appears  from  the  date  of  his  letter,  had  now 
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been  transferred  to  his  present  office  in  the  University  at  Ko* 
nigsbeig. 

The  following  is  the  last  letter  of  the  bishop  to  him. 

"  Rochdle,  Aug.  8, 1839. 
•*  Most  learned  Ptofessor ! 

"  Your  long-desired  letter  at  length  reached  Rochelle,  while, 
like  a  fkther  among  his  children,  I  was  presiding  over  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  my  diocese.  For  it  is  the  custom  in 
France  for  the  parochial  clergy,  once  a  year,  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  spiritual  exercises,  for  eight  days,  in  order  that,  after 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  world,  with  which  even  pious  hearts 
are  sometimes  defiled,  they  may  return  the  more  alert,  prompt, 
unshackled,  to  their  sacred  duties. 

"  With  eager  hands  I  received  the  epistle,  the  organ  of  your 
heart,  read  with  attentive  eyes,  and  as  an  anxious  friend  meditated 
with  all  emotion.  I  pondered  the  words;  I  sought  in  your  sen- 
tences that  holy  and  immaculate  religion  which  alone  and  every- 
where is  dear  to  me ;  joyful  I  followed  you  rejoicing,  and  sad  I 
followed  yon  sad,  being  mindful  of  Paul's  direction,  to  '  rejoice 
with  those  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep/ 

*'  I  neither  deny  nor  dissent,  most  excellent  Sir ;  as  I  ought,  I  do 
sincerely  esteem  and  honor  you,  though  not  a  Catholic.  For 
even  if  the  treasures  of  your  wisdom  and  learning  did  not  won- 
derfully commend  yon,  (and  in  that  respect,  with  what  regard 
and  emotion  should  I  embrace  you !),  who  would  dare  pronounce 
any  one  an  exile  from  the  bonds  of  that  charity  which  the  Sa- 
viour commands  to  know  no  bounds  ?  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
sentiment,  that  men  of  magnanimity,  genius,  and  probity,  are  to 
be  greatly  admired  for  these  endowments. 

"  But  nothing  more  can  be  required.  For  we  are  not  to  honor 
the  daemon  of  Socrates,  the  luxury  of  Caesar,  the  robberies  and 
adulteries  of  Mohammed.  Of  the  rest  I  say  nothing.  I  also  ad- 
mit that  true  wisdom,  wherever  found,  comes  from  the  Most 
High,  and  is  an  exhalation  of  Giod*s  virtue,  a  real  emanation  of 
the  splendor  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  brightness  of  the  eternal 
light,  however  difficult  it  may  seem  to  me  to  decide  where  this 
true  wisdom  b  found,  especially  in  those  out  of  the  visible  body 
of  the  church. 

'*  But  how  the  love  of  this  wisdom  can  be  called  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself  (I  speak  frankly),  I  can  by  no  means  see.    Nor 
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do  I  perceive  how  the  encomium  of  ibis  wisdom,  whatever  it  be, 
can  be  called  a  revelation.^ 

'*  I  now  come  to  the  points  in  my  letter  which  gave  pain  to 
yoar  excellent  heart  Be  assured  then,  honored  Sir,  that  this  was 
contrary  to  my  intention.  For  why  should  I  wound  one  who  has 
not  injured  me,  when  Christ  forbids  me  to  hate,  nay,  commands 
me  to  love,  even  my  enemy  ?  Ate  you  not  my  neighbor  and 
brother  ?  I  therefore  receive  and  love  you,  my  neighbor  and  bro< 
ther,  even  as  myself.  Indeed,  I  peculiarly  embrace  you,  as  no 
ordinary  brother,  but  as  one  learned  and  filled  with  the  precious 
treasures  of  science.  And  what  wonder,  then,  if  I  should  wish 
your  soul  and  mine,  which  are  already  connected  by  so  many 
similar  sentiments,  bound  together  by  the  same  religious  bonds? 
Truly  did  I  most  ardently  wish  you  a  Catholic,  and  an  avowed 
one,  when  I  viewed  you  as  just  on  the  threshhold  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Yet  I  erred,  you  say.  But  yon  will  please  to  pardon 
this  error,  as  not  malicious,  nor  insidious,  nor  feigned.  In  dis* 
closing  to  you  my  mind  and  my  desires,  I  considered  myself  as  join- 
ing  in  Christ's  prayer  to  the  Father,  that  all  might  become  one 
and  be  joined  together  in  unity.  For  what  can  the  one  God  de* 
sire,  if  not  unity  ?  For,  to  use  the  words  of  the  apostle :  Christ 
gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  un* 
til  we  all  come  to  the  unity  ofthefakk,  that  we  now  be  no  more  as 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  by  craftiness,  to  the  circumven* 
tions  of  error ;  but  that,  doing  the  truth,  we  may  grow  in  him  who 
is  the  head,  even  Christ 

**  A  great  impiety  I  grant  it  would  be,  to  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
invisible  head  of  the  church ;  for  all  true  Christians  of  all  ages 
have  so  received  and  acknowledged  him.  For  otherwise,  the 
words  of  the  Spouse  of  the  church  would  not  be  true :  I  am  a 
king — I  am  the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me. 
Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans.— 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  But  the  church  is  a  kingdom,  and  a  visible  kingdom ;  and  a 
visible  kingdom  requires  a  visible  prince,  just  as  a  family  a  father, 
although  we  have  a  father  in  heaven  from  whom  all  paternity  is 
derived. 

'  to  theie  two  points,  the  bishop  strangely  mintakes  or  else  perverts  the  bold 
but  well  guarded  figures  of  speech  which  oar  author  saw  fit  to  employ,  ai  the 
reader  will  perceiTe  by  recurring  to  Prof.  Voigt's  letter. — Tr. 
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'*  Yon  reject  the  Boman  pontiffas  head  of  the  church.  I  confess, 
I  expected  no  such  thing ;  especially  as  I  saw  you  so  ready,  shall 
I  say  BO  pioas,  a  defender  of  the  pontiff  as  assailed  for  many  ages 
by  the  rage  of  a  thousand  calumniating  foes. 

**  Melanchthon,  Grottus,  Leibnitz,  acknowledged  the  beantifttl 
monarchy  in  the  church ;  and  thence  greatly  lamented  that  the 
Roman  pontiff* was  rejected  by  the  Reformers,  and  saw  and  hop- 
ed for  the  remedy  to  the  calamities  of  Christians,  from  that  cor- 
ner stone  on  which  Christ  built  his  church,  that  was  forever  to 
vanquish  the  gates  of  hell.  With  those  learned  professors  I  also 
associated  you,  a  learned  professor,  rejoicing  thus  to  magnify  both 
you  and  my  high  respect  for  you.  Pardon  at  least  my  intention, 
however  grievous  to  you  may  have  been  the  expression  of  my 
desires.  Doubtless  I  should  have  been  silent,  had  I  foreseen  the 
jNiin  it  would  give. 

"  With  many  errors  and  even  pernicious  heresies,  have  the  re- 
formed reproached  the  reformed.  These  cannot  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  so  learned  a  man  as  yourself.  I  by  no  means  doubt- 
ed  your  rejection  of  these  errors,  these  heresies,  though  sailing 
amid  their  billows.  To  me  the  language  of  your  narrative  savor- 
ed of  neither  an  errorist  nor  a  heretic.  Do  you  expect  me  to 
change  my  opinion  ?  '  But  the  Romish  faith,'  you  say, '  neither 
has  been,  nor  is,  nor  will  be  to  me  the  only  true  faith.'  Why 
then  should  I  now  discuss  and  dispute  ?  It  is  decided.  Accord- 
ing to  you,  the  Catholic  church  has  usurped  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  truth,  which  other  communities,  teaching  contrary 
doctrines,  can  also  claim  for  themselves.  For  her  intolerable 
pride,  therefore,  the  church  is  to  be  rejected ;  for  how  can  she  be 
tolerated,  if  she  is  a  proud  and  unrighteous  usurper?  Now,  too, 
there  exists  no  deposit  of  the  faith,  which  deposit  the  apostle 
commanded  to  be  kept ;  but  where  will  the  deposit  stand  when 
there  shall  be  no  depositary  ?  For  who  will  dare  to  attribute  the 
depositary  to  himself,  if  all,  though  teaching  contraries,  may  re- 
joice in  an  equal  right  ?  Montanus  says,  I  enjoy  the  deposit ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  said  successively  by  Manes,  Arius,  Nesto- 
rius,  Eutiches,  Pelagius,  and  so  many  myriads  of  other  renova- 
tors. Good  God,  what  a  deposit  of  the  faith  !  if  there  is  no  so- 
ciety especially  designated  by  Christ  exclusively  for  its  custody  I 
What  a  Christianity !  What  a  church !  how  squalid !  how  mon- 
strous !> 


>  Shoald  Borae  reflectiDj^  but  illiterate  Protestant  be  disposed  here  to  suspect, 
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"  PBurdon  me,  most  excellent  sir ;  for  from  my  inmost  heart  I 
cleave  to  the  faith  commended  by  Christ,  the  faith,  I  say,  which 
was  strengthened  and  sustained  by  the  Saviour's  prayers.  Si- 
mon, Simon,  saith  he,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  yon,  that  he 
may  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
M  not  Always  have  I  believed,  that  the  faith  of  the  prince  of 
the  apostles  was  confirmed  and  fortified  by  these  words ;  and  not 
merely  the  faith  of  Peter,  the  first  pilot  of  the  church  (otherwise 
he  gave  nothing  more  to  him  than  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles), 
bat  also  the  faith  of  all  Peter^s  successors,  who  were  to  rule  the 
church  which  was  at  no  time  to  be  conquered  by  the  gates  of 
heli,  the  church,  I  say,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.^  Hence 
the  Roman  Leo  said,  The  solidity  of  this  faith  which  was  com- 
mended in  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  is  perpetual ;  and  as  what 
Peter  believed  in  Christ  remains,  so  what  Christ  instituted  in 
Peter,  remains.  Power  lives  in  the  faith  of  Peter,  and  Christ's 
anthority  excels.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  Peter  is  dead.  But 
Chryologns  answers,  Peter  always  lives  in  his  see,  being  repre* 
sented  by  his  successors,  and  ever  stands  before  those  who  seek 
the  truth.  Belying  on  this  belief,  Irenaeus  the  disciple  of  Poly* 
carp  intimated,  that  all  heretics  were  confounded  by  the  Bomish 
tee  and  snccession ;  Augustine  boldly  declared,  that  a  cause  was 
decided  as  soon  as  Rome  had  spoken ;  and  Jerome  was  allied  to 
the  chair  of  Peter,  following  no  other  but  the  Roman  pontifil 

"  Never t  you  add,  is  the  Romish  or  Oaikokc  church  the  only  saO" 
iMg  chisrch.  But  it  was  only  to  the  pastors  constituted  according 
to  the  hierarchy  established  by  himself,  that  Christ  said,  The 
Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you  all  truth,  and  suggest  to  you  all  things 

that  the  sound  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  sense,  he  may  be  assured  that  the 
above  is  no  uncommon  specimen  of  papal  logic  on  such  themes.  Witness  also 
what  foltows.    It  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  such  a  cause. — Tr. 

'  80  the  bishop  has  always  believed.  Peter  was  distinguished  from  the 
other  apootles  only  by  Christ's  thus  praying  that  his  faith  might  not  fail.  And 
this  prayer  was  to  be  equally  answered  in  all  his  successors  on  the  papal 
throne,  making  them  the  effeetive  guardians  of  the  sacred  deposit  and  the  sure 
guides  of  the  church.  Even  a  Borgia,  acknowledged  by  Catholics  themselves 
to  have  been  one  of  the  wickedest  of  men,  and  utterly  deslUute  of  Christian 
ikitb,  wns  to  have  h'w  faith  so  strengthened  that  it  would  never  fail  him.  And 
on  this  hangs  all  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  church. 

So  oar  bishop  believes.  And  on  his  belief  of  such  a  point,  and  on  the  very 
4oabtfol  belief  of  certain  early  writers  whom  he  proceeds  to  cite  respecting  tha 
snpremaey  of  Rome,  he  seems  still  to  hope  that  snch  men  as  Prof.  Voigt  may 
be  indaced  to  suspend  their  faith. — ^Tb. 

47* 
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whatsoever  I  shall  have  said  unto  you ;  go  ye  therefore  and  teach* 
all  nations.  They  who  alone  have  the  truth,  and  who  alone  are 
sent  to  teach,  how  shall  they  not  alone  have  and  confer  salvation  ? 
Do  not  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  walk  with  equal  steps? 
He  walks  in  darkness  who  follows  not  Christ,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  He  follows  not  Christ,  who  hears  not  the  church 
constituted  by  Christ ;  and  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  and 
a  publican.  Truth,  too,  is  one ;  for  as,  according  to  Paul,  there  is 
no  coming  together  of  light  with  darkness,  and  of  Christ  with  Be- 
lial, so  neither  in  a  collection  or  various  and  alien  doctrines  with 
eternal  truth. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  imagine  all  who  are  bom  of  non- Catholic 
parents  to  be  condemned  by  me.  Judge  me  not  so,  I  earnestly 
beseech  you.  I  know  many,  who  belong  not  to  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  church,  to  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  church;  very  many 
to  err,  and  not  to  be  heretics.  Truly  desirable  it  is,  that  all  should 
be  united  to  the  external  body  of  the  church,  that  all  within  and 
without  may  be  one  body  in  Christ ;  but  it  b  ono  thing  to  long 
for  this  union,  and  another  to  condemn  the  erring  and  thrust  them 
all  indiscriminately  into  h^ 

'*  Many  things  still  remain  to  be  said  respecting  your  letler ; 
but  there  is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  a  time  U>  speak.  But,  candid 
piofessor,  though  you  do  not  admit  the  expression  of  my  wiahes, 
yet  do  not,  I  pray  you,  reprobate  the  earnest  longings  of  my  heart 
as  also  not  to  be  uttered. 

'*  Daniel  was  heard  because  he  was  a  man  of  longing  desires; 
but  you  would  not  that  my  sighs  for  you  be  heard.  But  at  least, 
if  I  am  not  deceived,  the  hour  will  come,  known  only  to  the  Om* 
nipotent,  when  you  will  no  longer  regard  me  as  a  stmnger.  Too 
happy  shall  I  be,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  shall  penetrate  and 
vivify  us  with  the  same  unction.  Meanwhile,  if  the  impulse  of 
your  conscience  induce  you  to  pmy  for  me,  most  certainly  the 
pmyers  of  your  heart  will  not  hurt  me.  Let  Christ  mould  these 
and  you  will  be  safe. 

**  You  would  not  that  Gregory  VU,  but  that  Christ  should  meet 
you  as  you  enter  the  celestial  palace ;  and  yet  I  confidently  say, 
if  it  be  given  you  to  enter  the  celestial  palace,  you  will  exult  at 
Christ's  meeting  you,  and  yet  will  not  repel  Gregory.  You  have 
celebrated  and  honored  him  when  dead.  You  will  salute  and  ca- 
Yess  and  admire  him  when  glitterii^^  m  splendor.  He  opening 
his  arms  to  you,  yon  will  also  open  yours  to  him.  At  home  you 
will  not  be  an  enemy  to  him  whom  you  defended  in  exile.    For 
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'3foo»  learned  Sir»  oioat  sincerely  do  I  long  for  the  day  that  shall 
know  no  end ;  the  only  true  and  nnfailing  glory ;  the  only  unfad* 
iag  crown. 

*'  Thus  pat  I  an  end  to  the  interchange  of  letters  between  ns. 
I  desire,  as  I  ought*  to  live  and  die  a  Catholic  Do  not  condemn 
the  charity  of  the  holy  mother  church  when  ofiering  her  bosom, 
though  you  refuse  her  breast  As  I  unroll  the  book  of  eternity, 
ss  I  think  ot  the  snares  of  enor,  as  I  recollect  the  enemies  of 
troth,  as  I  ponder  the  fallacies  of  a  trifle-loving  life,  for  myself 
snd  my  friends  I  beg  for  whatever  is  good  and  holy  and  safoi 
and  dread  whatever  is  injurious,  and  despise  what  is  transient, 
snd  fear  what  is  pehlons.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  wodd,  and  lose  his  own  soul ! 

"  Esrewell,  dear  Professor,  and  do  not  repel  my  complaisanca* 

CLEMENT,  bukop  c/JUcMkr 

Prof.  Yoigt  informs  us,  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
go  any  deeper  into  the  discussion,  and  here  the  correspondence 
was  closed.  The  letters  were  read  to  a  few  confidential  friends, 
and  a  copy  of  the  first  two  was  given  to  a  person  of  distinction, 
through  whom  they  found  their  way  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
king  was  so  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Voigt's  letter  to  the  bishop, 
that  he  ordered  his  ministers  to  write  a  brief  note  to  Dr.  Yoigt, 
expressive  of  his  high  satisiaction.  This  note  and  the  bishop's  last 
letter  reached  Dr.  Yoigt  at  about  the  same  time ;  and  he  was 
earnestly  pressed  to  publish  the  whole  correspondence.  But  sen- 
timents of  delicacy  towards  the  bishop,  who  had  spoken  to  him 
in  langoage  of  such  respect  and  afiection,  prevented  him,  for  some 
years,  from  yielding  to  such  entreaties.  At  length,  however,  in 
1844,  he  found  to  his  surprise,  that  the  bishop  had  been  restrained 
by  no  such  delicacy.  Soon  after  the  correspondence  was  closed, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  a  translation  of  the  whole  had  been 
published  in  a  French  journal,  **  Ami  de  la  Religion,"  in  Decem- 
hex,  i839;  and  fiom  this  French  transUition  another  had  been 
made  into  German  and  published  in  a  Catholic  journal  of  Febru- 
ary, 1840.  JNbr  was  this  the  worst  of  the  matter.  '  On  compar- 
ing the  translation  with  the  original  letters,  Prof.  Yoigt  found 
ia  many  passages  the  sense  of  the  words  in  part  so  altered  and 
in  part  so  craftily  beclouded,  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  won- 
der how  one  could  allow  himself  in  such  mistranslations  and  dis- 
tortions/ 

By  manh  a  om  of  these  letten^ aad  by  fiutiMi  learning  o£a no- 
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ciety  which  existed  in  the  diocese  of  Bochelle  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  proselytes  to  the  papal  church,  and  which  glo* 
ned  in  its  great  success  at  the  period  when  the  letters  were  writ- 
ten,  Prof.  Voigt  '  became  perfectly  convinced  that  the  bishop,  in 
his  letters  to  himself  and  Hurter,  had  merely  in  view  the  work  of 
proselyting,  and  that  his  panegyrical  compliments  were  merely  al* 
lorements  to  the  only  saving  church/ 

These  letters  of  the  zealous  bishop  may  afibrd  us  some  idea  of 
the  means  employed  by  the  Romish  church  for  making  prosel3rte8 
in  this  country  and  England  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germanyt 
and  may  well  increase  the  conviction  that  secret  arts  have  been 
very  extensively  used  to  excite  and  increase  the  widespread 
movement  in  the  papal  direction.  Rome  is  as  wise  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  her  objects  as  in  the  use  of  her  enchantments.  Occasion- 
ally she  may  mistake,  as  in  the  case  of  Voigt  and  of  Hurter. 
But  men  of  feebler  intellect  and  greater  vanity,  or  more  super- 
stitious propensities,  fall  a  more  easy  prey. 


ARTICLE    VII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINES 
By  RcT.  Henry  B.  Smitk,  Watt  A«M«bwy, 

Lehrlmch  der  DogmengeschichU  von  Dr.  K  R.  Bagenbach,  Prqfi 
der  TheoL  in  Basel  ErsUr  TheiL  Bis  auf  Johannes  Damas* 
emus.  Zweiten  Theiles  erste  Hdlfu.  Von  Johannes  Damasce- 
nus  bis  auf  die  Reformation.  Zweiten  Theiles  zweite  BMfte. 
Yon  dtr  Reformation  his  aufunsere  ZeiZ.    Leipzig :  1840-41. 

Qnnpmdikm  ^  the  Butory  qf  Doctrines.    By  K  R  HagenbaA. 

Translated  by  Carl  W.  Buck.    Vol  L    Edinbuigh:  T.  &T. 

Clark.  [Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  Vol  IIL]  1846l 
Lekrbuch  der  christHchen  Dogmengeschichte,  von  Dr.  F,  CSk.  Bauer, 

ordentL  Professor  der  evangeUschen  Theokgie  an  der  Vmversiiat 

TSMngen.    Stuttgart,  1847. 

No  book  is  at  present  more  needed  in  our  theological  liteia- 
tare  than  a  good  history  of  dootiinea    Di;  Mnidoek's  translation 
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(^Munschei^s  compendinm  is  the  only  work  to  which  our  stn* 
dents  have  had  access,  and  that  is  too  meagre  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  a  zealous  inquirer,  and  is  too  far  behind  the  present  state  of 
historical  research  in  Germany  to  be  of  any  decisive  authority. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  English  as  a  people  are  averse  to 
speculation,  and  much  more  at  home  in  history  and  in  facts,  they 
have  been  far  less  earnest,  of  later  years,  in  investigating  the  re- 
cords of  the  past,  than  have  their  more  speculative  and  imagina* 
tive  German  neighbors.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  doctrinal  history  of  Christianity,  which  is  almost  unknown, 
even  by  name,  to  the  English  literature,  but  which  has  been  pros- 
ecuted with  the  greatest  ardor  and  research  in  Germany.^ 

Such  a  woric  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our  theolo- 
gical literature  in  several  ways.  It  would  tend  to  relieve  the  too 
abstract  character  of  many  of  our  theological  speculations.  It 
would  serve  to  make  more  clear  to  our  minds  the  exact  position  of  a 
particular  doctrine  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity ;  and  thus 
keep  us  from  laying  an  inordinate  stress  upon  a  truth  which  is  of 
inferior  moment  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  dissipating  a  too  fond  reverence  for  the  past;  and  also  of  in- 
creasing our  love  to  those  abiding  truths  which  we  should  find 
ranning  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Christ's  church, 
and  determining  its  fortunes.  Neither  Tractarianism  nor  Socin- 
ianism  would  be  possible  to  a  mind  that  thoroughly  understood 
the  course  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  would  serve  to  make  us  tol- 
erant of  incidental  errors,  and  firm  in  our  belief  of  essential  truth. 
It  would  deliver  us  both  from  a  morbid  fear  and  a  morbid  love  of 
new  theories.  We  should  not  be  so  apt  to  imagine  that  Christiani- 
ty must  stand  or  fall  by  one  particular,  and  it  may  be  novel,  theory 
on  one  particular  subject  It  will  bring  before  our  minds  the  differ- 
ent phases  both  of  truth  and  error ;  and  both  the  errors  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  may  help  to  make  us  wise.  Thus  our  theological 
systems  might  become  less  abstract  and  more  profound ;  our  catho- 
licity of  feeling  be  enlaiged ;  our  confidence  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  truth  made  more  firm.    Such  a  history  would  also  serve 

*  It  is  a  grievous  reprotch  to  the  theological  literature  of  England,  that  Um 
two  most  interesting  chapters  in  doctrinal  history  which  that  country  has  pro- 
duced are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon.  The  influence  of  his  infidelity 
would  have  been  greatly  diminished  had  any  of  the  English  divines  been  able 
to  present  the  results  of  equal  research  in  a  style  as  attractive  as  that  which 
marks  his  narration  of  the  controversies  about  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation 
in  the  twenty- first  and  forty -seventh  chapters  of  hit  Uislory. 
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to  increase  oar  knowledge  of  any  particular  doctrine  in  its  rela- 
tions to  others*  and  likewise  to  make  our  views  respecting  it  more 
precise.  We  should  see  its  various  phases,  and  under  what  in- 
flaences  these  were  formed,  and  be  enabled  to  distinguish  the 
permanent  truth  from  the  tmnsient  form.  Such  a  course  of  in- 
vestigation, too,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  true  character  and  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Confes- 
sions of  Faith  which  are  most  genemlly  received  among  us.  Sin- 
gle phrases  in  these  symbols  are  the  ripened  fruit  of  ages  of  pro- 
longed discussion.  Both  orthodoxy  and  heresy  will  thus  be  itln- 
mined  by  new  lights.  We  may,  also,  here  obtain  new  help  in  our 
defence  against  error,  and,  if  it  be  needful,  oppose  the  preponde- 
rant authorities  in  favor  of  the  truth  to  the  scattered  opinions 
which  heresy  loves  to  cite.  "  It  is  many  times  with  fraudulent 
design,"  it  has  been  said,  "  that  men  stick  their  corrupt  doctrines 
with  the  cloves  of  other  men's  wit  ;*'  and  the  best  way  of  oppos- 
ing this  design  is  not,  as  this  same  author  would  have  it,  to  rely 
wholly  upon  our  own  resources,  but  rather  to  show,  that  if  error 
has  its  hundreds,  truth  has  still  its  tens  of  thousands.  For  the 
sjTBtematic  study  of  theology,  also,  a  zealous  study  of  the  course 
of  Christian  doctrines  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  It  would 
transfuse  a  new  life  into  our  systems.  Oue  of  the  best  accom- 
paniments of  a  course  of  systematic  divinity  would  be  a  history 
that  should  trace  the  progress  of  each  doctrine  from  the  earliest 
times  until  now.  Nor  would  such  a  work  answer  an  unimportant 
purpose  in  deepening  our  faith  in  the  divine  and  permanent  au« 
thorily  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For,  one  of  the  roost  significant 
results  of  such  a  history  is  the  evidence  it  afibrds,  that  the  human 
race  in  its  whole  progress  has  not  gone  beyond  the  metes  and 
bounds  which  the  Bible  gives.  It  is  the  life  of  the  Scriptures 
which  has  passed  over  into  the  life  of  the  church,  and  formed  the 
very  substance  of  all  its  doctrines.  In  all  discussion  and  contro- 
versy, the  human  race  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  sacred  truths 
and  facts  laid  down  in  this  marvellous  volume. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  noticed  by  Kliefoth,  a  profound  inquirer  into 
the  idea  of  a  History  of  Doctrines,  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
system  of  religion  which  has  what  can  properly  be  called  doctrines. 

Here  alone  do  we  find  regular  systems  of  doctrine,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  such  systems.  No  other  form  of  religion  which  the  world 
has  known  has  ever  produced  any  exposition  of  its  articles  of  belief, 
which  could  for  a  moment  be  compared,  even  as  exhibitions  of  in* 
tellectual  power,  with  the  theokigical  systems  which  Christianity 
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has  been  always  bringing  into  being.  Mohammedism  has  its 
Koran,  but  where  are  its  theologians  ?  The  Greek  and  Boman 
mythologies  had,  properly  speaking,  no  doctrines,  nothing  which 
might  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  theology.  As  soon 
as  a  Greek  or  Roman  began  to  think,  he  began  to  be  a  phiioso* 
pher,  and  not  a  theologian.  Plato  did  not  speculate  upon  the  godsi 
nor  upon  the  articles  of  the  Grecian  faith ;  but  he  speculated  up- 
on the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the  laws  of  being 
and  action.  The  old  dispensation,  under  the  Jews,  as  compared 
with  the  new  dispensation,  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  same  fact 
Christian  theologians  have  made,  and  justly  so,  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation a  part  of  their  systems  of  theology ;  they  have  shown 
where  it  should  stand  in  such  a  system ;  but  this  the  Jews  them* 
selves  never  attempted.  They  had  prophets,  but  not  theologians. 
They  had  a  revelation,  but  no  theology,  strictly  so  called.  They 
had  doctrines,  but  no  system  of  doctrines.  Some  reasons  for  this 
difference  between  the  two  dispensations,  might  be  assigned,  bat 
we  now  content  onrselves  with  simply  noting  the  fact 

What  is  true  of  Christianity  in  regaird  to  preaching,  is  also  true 
in  regard  to  theologizing :  it  is  the  only  system  of  religion  which 
has  produced  preachers  and  theologians.  As  it  is  only  here  that 
we  find  sermons,  so  it  is  only  here  that  we  have  systems  of  the- 
ology. But  not  only  is  it  a  distinctive  chamcteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  that  it  has  its  doctrines,  which  are  matters  of  faith, 
and  its  system  of  doctrine  which  have  grown  out  of  the  doctrines 
themselves ;  but  it  has  likewise  had  a  mccessian  of  such  systems. 
Each  age,  each  *'  dogmatic  period,*'  as  it  has  been  called,  will  be 
found  to  have  had  a  system  of  doctrines,  or  discussions  upon  cer- 
tain doctrines,  pecuhar  to  itself.  In  one  point  of  view,  we  may 
say,  that  there  has  been  a  perpetual  flux,  an  unceasing  change. 
The  system  of  theology  which  satisfied  John  of  Damascus,  would 
not  satisfy  the  "  angetical  doctor."  Luther  was  a  lover  of  Augus- 
tine, but  the  centml  point  of  Luther's  system  was  different  from 
that  of  Augustine ;  Calvin  was  an  Augustinian,  and  yet  the  Owi' 
tas  Dei  was  quite  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  JnsiUuUs,  or  the  wants  of  his  times.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards would  not  disdain  the  name  of  Calvinist ;  but  Calvin  could 
not  have  written  such  a  treatise  as  that  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  nor  such  an  essay  as  that  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue. 
No  council  of  bishops  from  the  whole  Christian  church  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  could  have  drawn  up  such  a  Confession  of  Faith  as 
that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  nor  W9uld  it  have 
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imu»A  sach  decrees  and  amtbemM  as  are  those  of  the  Council  of 
Tfent  The  terminology  of  the  ancient  chuich  is  no  less  strange 
lo  our  ears,  than  would  be  ours  to  them.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  their  systems  of  subordination ;  they  might  be  as  little 
at  home  in  our  speculations  upon  free*agency.  If  they  contended 
for  an  icia  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Son,  do  not  we  for  a 
dot  in  the  deciphering  of  a  manuscript  ?  If  they,  for  abstractions 
in  respect  to  the  Godhead*  do  not  we  for  abstractions  in  respect  to 
decrees?  They  defended  Christinttity  against  Judaizing  cere* 
monies,  and  Hellenistic  sophistry,  and  Gnostic  reveries ;  but  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  of  defence  must  be  assumed,  when  it  is  opposed  by 
philosophical  deists,  and  mtionaliaing  critics,  and  Romish  super- 
stitioo,  and  pantheistic  transcendentalists^ 

In  the  different  periods  of  the  history  of  the  church,  it  will  be 
fiMiDd,  either  that  a  difierent  circle  of  doctrines  is  discussed;  or, 
that  the  same  doctrines  are  viewed  under  different  relations  and  in 
new  aspects,  and  exposed  to  the  brunt  oia  fresh  dass  of  opponents, 
assailing  it  with  a  new  series  of  questions.  Thos  Neander,  in  his 
History  of  the  Church,  has  shown  with  admirable  skill  how  the 
doctrinal  questions  which  agitated  the  church  of  the  first  cents* 
ries  were  quite  different  from  those  discussed  in  the  middle  ages; 
the  former  having  most  to  do  with  iheobgieal  subjects,  in  the 
strict  etymological  sense  of  the  term,  vrith  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both ;  while  the  latter 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  anthropological  inquiries,  and  with 
the  conflict  about  nature  and  grace.  A  new  series  of  problems 
was  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  described  by  one  author  (Klie- 
foth)  as  centering  in  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  (Soteriol<^), 
while  Hagenbach,  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  describes  as  the  age  of"  polemico^ecclesiasticai  Symtx>lism." 
The  same  writer  designates  the  times  in  which  we  now  stand, 
as  "  the  age  of  criticism  and  of  speculation,  in  which  faith  and 
knowledge,  philosophy  and  Christianity,  reason  and  revelation,  are 
held  up  in  contrast  with  each  other,  and  their  reconciliation  at* 
tempted."  *' The  very  existence  of  Christianity  is  at  stake  f* 
and  all  present  discussions  "  are  preimriog  the  way  for  a  new  pe* 
riod,  for  which  history  has  as  yet  no  name.'*  The  tendency  of  ali 
present  discussions,  it  has  been  said,  is  towards  the  qnestiiNis  con* 
nected  with  the  nature  of  the  church,  and,  still  further,  towajrds. 
the  union  of  all  the  separate  churches  in  one  great  body.  Whether 
we  accede  to  such  very  general  statements,  or  not,  whatever  we 
may  think  as  to  the  entire  applicability  of  such  broad  descriptions^ 
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yet  no  reader  of  church  history  can  fail  to  feel  that  they  are  of 
valne  in  distingaishing  one  epoch  from  another ;  and,  though  they 
may  express  only  a  part  of  the  tmth,  yet  that  part  is  what  is  too 
often  neglected  in  our  ordinary  estimation  of  history.  One  set  of 
doctrines  is  more  fully  discussed  in  one  age  and  another  in  an* 
other.  Centuries  may  elapse  before  there  is  any  perceptible  ad- 
vance upon  the  decisions  and  concUisions  of  a  given  epoch,  in  re* 
spect  to  certain  questions ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  church  has  not 
been  idle ;  it  has  entered  u|K>n  a  new  series  of  investigations  on 
other  iK>ints.  By  and  bye,  the  acts  npon  the  former  subjects,  long 
since  supposed  to  be  closed,  are  again  opened ;  the  same  doctrines 
reappear,  yet  never,  or  hardly  ever,  are  they  discussed  in  the  same 
way.  The  terminology  is  altered ;  new  questions  are  raised* 
The  principles  and  results  of  intervening  discussions  are  applied 
to  this  revived  circle  of  doctrines.  How  different  the  Trinitarian 
controverey  in  the  English  church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven* 
teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  Trin* 
itarian  controversy  in  the  age  of  Athanasius !  We  are  discussing 
the  same  doctrines  which  were  in  contest  between  Augustine 
and  Pelagius,  and  yet  who  wonld  now  be  content  with  the 
weapons  then  used,  or  the  answers  then  given  ? 

But  the  history  of  the  chonges,  and  differences  of  theological 
opinions,  is  not  the  most  important  or  satisfactory  part  of  their  his- 
tory. Where  we  see  only  change,  we  long  for  rest.  Councils  af* 
firming  and  councils  denying  the  same  truths,  combatants  equally 
eager  on  both  sides  of  some  great  question,  doctrines  with  shiH^ 
ing  phases  from  age  to  age,  constant  stniggle  succeeded  only  by 
a  renewal  of  struggle,  controversy  after  controversy,  controversy 
within  controversy  and  controversy  about  controversy,  all  this  may 
be  seen  and  disparaged  by  the  most  unpractised  eye.  Such  an 
endless  mnltipiicity  of  conflicting  details,  were  this  all,  might  in- 
deed make  a  reader  of  church  history  faint-hearted  and  dis- 
heartened. Any  one  might  be  led  to  seek  for  relief  in  indifierenca 
or  in  devotion  to  some  other  pursuit.  And  the  current  modes  of 
representing  these  doctrinal  discussions,  have  helped  to  make  men 
averse  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  doctrines.  They  are  pre- 
sented in  scattered  notices  and  fragmentary  hints.  They  are  given 
in  the  form : — such  a  man  thought  so,  and  another  man  thonght 
^herwise.  The  most  extra vagan  t  notions  of  the  best  a  ud  worst  of 
men,  the  vagaries  of  the  orthodox  and  the  paradoxes  of  the  hete- 
Bodoz,  have  been  most  diligently  served  up.    And  so,  many  a 
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•ouod  divine  has  been  made  willing  to  forget  that  the  doctrines 
he  is  discussing  have  been  ever  before  discussed,  or  to  remember 
past  controversy  only  so  far  as  it  gives  him  help  in  a  present 
emergency.  And  the  best  of  Christians  have  been  glad  to  close 
the  book  of  controversy,  in  order  to  come  back  to  the  book  of  an- 
thority  ;  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  spectacle  of  human  passion 
and  infirmity,  in  order  to  open  them  to  the  clear  light  of  the  divine 
Word.  The  Fathers  have  been  more  quoted  in  detached  pas- 
sages, than  examined  in  their  whole  spirit ;  and  many  have  ridi- 
culed who  have  not  read  them ;  the  schoolmen  seem  to  be  flit- 
ing  about  in  a  thick  darkness,  where  no  ray  of  light  has  pene- 
trated, and  where  no  research  will  discover  more  than  a  penum- 
bra ;  the  Reformers  have  received  more  adulation  than  examina- 
tion. When  any  of  them  are  known  to  be  for  us,  they  are  quoted 
and  praised ;  when  they  are  not  for  us,  if  quoted  they  are  reviled ; 
and  when  they  are  neither  for  ns  nor  against  us,  they  are  neither 
quoted,  nor  praised,  nor  reviled.  And  when  they  are  quoted,  it  is 
in  isolated  sentences,  for  polemic  ends,  and  too  oflen  withoat  re- 
gard to  the  different  characteristics  of  difierent  ages,  to  the  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  usage  of  the  leading  terms,  and  in  the  general  bear- 
ings of  their  theological  systems.  And  thus  the  whole  history  of 
doctrines,  (if  indeed  even  the  notion  of  such  a  history  has  been 
made  clear  to  the  mind,)  is  looked  upon  as  a  vast  collection  of  un- 
connected discussion,  as  an  endless  repetition  of  pleas  and  rejoin- 
ders for  just  the  same  truths,  in  the  same  form,  from  one  age  to  an- 
other. And  so  many  might  be  led  to  agree  to  a  remark  which 
an  excellent  minister  once  made,  that  he  did  not  want  any  other 
history  of  doctrines  than  what  the  Bible  gave  him. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance,  then,  whether  there 
be  a  wiser  way  of  looking  at  the  changes  in  theological  opinion. 
Have  these  ceaseless  discussions  answered  any  valuable  end  ? 
Have  they  made  truth  more  clear,  and  error  more  manifest?  Has 
there  been  any  progress,  any  permanent  result  wrought  out  by 
these  prolonged  and  reiterated  investigations  ?  Can  we  find  any 
law  of  order  in  the  midst  of  the  discord ;  any  principles  of  stability 
in  the  midst  of  the  fiuctuation ;  any  growth  which  is  superior  to 
decay? 

That  man  is  hardly  supposed  to  be  a  rational  believer  in  God's 
providential  government  of  his  church,  who  doubts  that  in  tba 
church  itself  aj  a  whole,  as  an  institution  established  among  mea 
for  the  redemption  of  the  race,  there  is  such  prc^gress  and  order 
and  growth.    As  against  the  world  the  church  has  made  ad- 
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vaoces;  stra^le  and  conflict  indeed  there  have  been,  Imt  there  ' 
has  also  been  victory.  Even  when  it  has  seemed  inaclive,  this  may 
not  have  been  indolence  so  much  as  repose.  Even  when  it  has 
seemed  to  retrograde  we  are  ready  to  assert  that  "  a  masterly  re- 
treat" oAen  displayed  the  most  consummate  generalship.  And 
npon  the  whole,  looking  at  the  church  through  all  the  periods  of 
its  outward  history,  while  we  find  it  militant,  we  also  find  it  to  be 
progressive.  And  its  external  hivtory  as  compared  with  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  institution,  or  with  the  history  of  any  nation  or 
empire,  is  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  pure,  the  most  trium- 
phant, the  most  progressive  history,  which  it  has  been  given  to 
man's  experience  to  know,  or  man's  pen  to  write. 

If  it  is  so  with  the  external  fortunes  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
what  might  we  rationally  iufer  would  be  the  fact  with  its  internal 
growth  ?     The  true  life  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  hidden 
life,  it  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  but  the  expression  of  that  life 
is  in  its  articles  of  faith,  and  its  systems  of  doctrine.     The  truest 
history  of  the  church  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  its  doctrines. 
Its  external  form  has  been  derived  from  these;  its  external 
changes  have  by  them  been  determined.     The  corruption  of  the 
church  has  been  through  corruption  in  its  doctrines ;  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  has  been  produced  by  reformation  in  its  doc- 
trines— the  energy  and  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being, 
of  course  and  necessarily,  always  presupposed.     The  external 
history  of  the  church  can  be  written— can  its  internal  history  also 
be  written  ?     The  former  is  a  history  of  its  growth  in  the  midst 
of  changes;  is  then  the  latter  only  a  history  of  aberrations,  with- 
out advance,  and  of  eccentricities,  without  an  orbit  ?     The  former 
is  a  history  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  modern  his- 
tory, and  which  has  strangely  influenced,  if  not  determined  the 
destinies  of  the  natious  in  which  the  church  has  had  its  seat;  has 
the  latter,  then,  produced  any  influence  upon  the  world  of  mind, 
and  modified  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  mankind?     And 
has  it  done  this  constantly  and  progressively?     We  believe  that 
this  can  be  showu  to  be  the  fact;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  have  a  real  history,  and  that  it  is  a  history,  which 
yields  to  no  other  in  its  interest,  its  importance  and  its  probable 
influence.    And,  while  the  very  name  of  such  a  history  is  almost 
unknown  among  ourselves,  while  the  Euglish  theology  has  stud- 
ied the  records  of  theological  opiuion  almost  solely  for  polemical 
ends,  the  patient  and  far-sighted  and  speculative  German  mind 
has  entered  into  these  researches  with  the  most  thorough  investi- 
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gatioD,  and  brought  out  reffiilts  of  the  most  surprising  interest 
Germany  already  has  a  literature  upon  this  subject,  which,  though 
just  beginning  to  bear  its  riper  fruits,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
products  of  German  scholarship;  and  is  equally  distinguished  for 
the  accuracy  and  diligence  of  the  examination  of  details,  for  the 
comprehensiveness,  not  to  say  boldness,  of  its  general  principles 
and  results,  and  for  the  thoroughness  and  philosophical  character 
of  its  processes. 

To  exhibit  the  evidence  for  this  position  would  require  a  larger 
space  than  our  present  limits  will  allow.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  a  History  of  Doctrines;  how  far  the  works 
we  have,  correspond  with  the  true  idea  of  such  a  history  ;i  and  how 
such  a  history  stands  related  to  the  doctrines  themselves,  to  the 
immutability  of  trnth,  and  above  all  to  the  divine  records  of  oar 
faith.  The  latter  is  a  point  which  perhaps  most  of  all  requires  a 
detailed  examination ;  for  it  is  one  which  in  the  German  works 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  received  the  least  attention ; 
and  yet  it  is  one  which  would  have  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  shape  which  should  be  given  to  such  a  history.  Some  seem 
to  assume  that  the  Bible  is  only  the  beginning,  as  it  were,  the 
seed  of  a  new  development,  just  as  the  works  of  Locke,  for  ex- 
ample, are  of  a  new  order  of  things,  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
With  others  the  Scriptures  express  only  the  state  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian consciousness"  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  even  as  the 
body  of  the  present  German  theological  literature  expresses  the 
present  state  of  that  same  "  consciousness  "  in  Germany.  Few 
or  none  seem  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  source  and  the  law 
of  the  whole  history  of  doctrines ;  as  being  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  whole  course  of  doctrinal  discussion  and  pro- 
gress. Yet  this  is  the  place  which  we  believe  this  book  ought 
to  take,  and  which,  by  history  itself  can  be  vindicated  for  it.  But 
we  leave  all  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  also  any 
further  account  of  the  different  German  works  npon  this  branch 
of  theological  science,  in  order  to  give  a  general  statement  of 
some  of  the  leading  points  which  should  be  embraced  in  such  a 
history,  and  a  more  particular  account  of  the  works  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  Article. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  a  history  of  doctrines  to  give  in  the 
truest  )x>ssible  manner  the  order  in  whii^h  divine  trnth  has  been 
unfolded  in  the  history  of  the  church.    It  must  trace  down  the 

*  Kliefoth's  Einleitung  in  die  Dogmengeschichte  (1839)  is  designed  to  an- 
4iwer  this  inqairy,  and  ably  fulfils  this  parpose. 
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whole  coarse  of  doctrinal  discaasion,  give  the  leadinii:  character- 
istics of  each  epoch,  as  distinguished  from  all  the  others,  and  at 
last  show  just  where  the  world  now  stands  in  the  discussion  of 
the  problems  which  Christianity  has  presented  to  it    It  should 
be  a  faithful  mirror  to  the  whole  doctrinal  history  of  the  church. 
It  roust  interpret  each  writer  according  to  the  sense  of  the  age  ia 
which  he  lived,  and  not  bring  in  subsequent  views  and  modem 
notions  to  explain  the  meaning  which  an  ancient  writer  gave  to 
a  phrase  or  dogma.    It  must  show  what  are  the  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  reiterated  controversies  about  the  same  doctrine.    It 
mnst  carefnlly  distinguish  the  theological  and  systematic  spirit  of 
the  different  ages  of  the  church,  aud  not  force  a  subsequent  de- 
velopment upon  an  antecedent  era.     It  must  bring  out  into  clear 
relief  the  influential  personages  of  each  age,  and,  in  exhibiting 
their  systems,  distinguish  between  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  general  spirit  of  his  times.    It  must  show  how 
controversies  about  one  series  of  doctrines  have  modified  the 
views  held  respecting  other  doctrines ;  bow  each  doctrine  has  ac- 
quired a  new  aspect,  according*  to  its  position  in  the  mind  or  sys- 
tem of  an  author,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  leading  controversies  of 
the  age.    It  must  show  when  a  dogma  was  held  strictly  and 
when  loosely ;  when  disconnected  from  a  system,  and  when  em- 
biaced  in  a  system.    It  must  carefully  guard  against  the  error  of 
supposing  that  when  a  doctrine  was  not  carefully  discussed  by 
the  inquisitive  and  discriminating  intellect,  it  was  not  really  cher- 
ished as  a  matter  of  faith.    This  is  an  error  into  which  many  have 
fallen.    But  we  might  as  well  suppose  that  men  did  not  believe 
they  had  understanding,  until  they  discussed  the  operations  of 
this  faculty,  or  did  not  trust  to  their  senses  until  they  invented  a 
theory  of  sensation.     Such  a  history  must  show  the  influence 
which  councils,  confessions  and  systems  have  had  upon  their  re- 
spective eras,  how  preceding  times  led  to  such  expositions  of  the 
faith,  and  subsequent  times  were  affected  by  them.    It  must  ex- 
hibit deariy  the  rating  ideas,  the  shaping  notions  in  each  system; 
and  how  each  predominant  idea  has  modified  the  component 
parts  of  the  whole  system.    It  will  not  neglect  to  notice  the  influ- 
ence which  national  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  which  great 
dvil  and  political  changes,  which  the  different  philosophical 
schools,  have  had  upon  the  formation  of  dogmas ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  it  fail  to  notice  how  the  Christian  faith  has  itself 
acted  upon  and  influenced  these  in  its  turn,  if,  indeed,  the  latter 
be   not  the  point  of  view  which  should  have  the  precedency. 
48* 
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Bach  a  history  must,  finally,  present  before  oar  eyes  a  pictare  of 
a  real  historical  process,  just  as  it  has  been  going  on,  and  the  more 
faithful  it  is  to  all  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  the  more  philo- 
sophical and  complete  will  it  be  as  a  history.  By  such  an  exhi- 
bition, the  whole  doctrinal  progress  of  the  Christian  church  being 
set  before  our  eyes,  we  shall,  in  comparing  its  results  with  our 
own  systems  be  able  to  see,  wherein  we  are  defective,  one-sided 
and  partial ;  wherein  our  systems  need  to  be  reformed,  filled  up 
or  chastened ;  how  they  may  be  animated  by  a  new  life  and 
gather  better  nurture ;  and,  by  comparing  the  results  with  the 
Scripture,  we  shall  be  able  to  see,  what  parts  of  its  sacred  truths 
have  been  least  discussed*  what  problems  yet  remain  to  be  solved, 
what  is  still  to  be  done  in  order  that  our  divine  system  of  faith  be 
wholly  reproduced  in  the  life  of  the  church ;  in  order  that  all  its 
truths  and  doctrines  stand  out  as  distinctly  and  majestically  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  as  they  do  in  that  Revelation  which  was 
given  to  control  and  determine  this  history. 

To  produce  a  work  that  would  in  any  degree  answer  to  such 
claims  were  no  easy  task.  Before  it  could  be  brought  into  any 
reasonable  compass  there  must  have  been  a  series  of  indepen- 
dent investigations  upon  all  the  leading  eras,  men,  doctrines  and 
general  intellectual,  moral  and  rational  tendencies,  which  should 
in  the  work  itself  be  presented  in  the  form  of  concise  and  preg- 
nant results.  Such  a  preparatory  labor  has  been  going  on  in 
Germany  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  it  is  seen 
in  Uagenbach*s  Text- Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.^ 

This  work  is  probably  the  best  compendium  which  we  have 
upon  that  subject  The  author  belongs  to  that  school  of  German 
theologians,  already  large  and  constantly  increasing  in  numben 
and  influence,  which  is  giving  a  new  direction  to  historical  inves- 
tigations in  theology.  To  Neander  undoubtedly  belongs  the  high 
praise  of  being  the  "  father"  of  this  school  Though  it  sounds 
very  like  an  anachronism  to  call  him,  as  he  has  been  called,  the 
**  father  of  church  history,"  that  title  having  been  already  confer- 
led  upon  one  who  lived  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before  him, 
yet  he  has  au  unquestionable  right  to  the  honor  of  having  given 
the  most  decided  impulse  to  the  profound  and  extensive  re- 
searches of  the  modern  German  school  of  historical  theolpgy. . 
The  secret  of  the  power  and  influence  of  that  school  lies  in  sev- 

*  Since  this  Arlicle  was  written  we  have  noticed  an  advertiieuient  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Hagenbach'a  book.    Mr.  Boch'a  translation  \ 
made  fkouk  the  firat  edition,  which  m  alao  the  only  edition  we  have  aeen. 
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end  caases.    It  is  thoroughly  critical;  not  a  phrase  nor  a  fact  is 
sofiered  to  escape  its  notice ;  not  a  document  can  be  found  which 
is  not  examined  and  reexamined.     Step  by  step  it  is  pursuing  its 
toilsome  course  backward  into  the  history  of  the  past»  illuminat- 
ing its  records  and  making  its  men  to  live  and  speak  snd  act 
again,  and  giving  to  all  its  controversies  and  speculations  an  air 
almost  of  present  reality.    It  is  also  a  school  which  is  more  deep- 
ly imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit  than  was  that  Ealionalism 
which  preceded  it    It  is  not  content  with  holding  a  negative, 
much  less  a  hostile  position,  to  the  great  facts  and  doctrmes  of 
the  Christian  revelation.    While  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  the 
height  of  the  former  German  and  our  present  orthodoxy,  while  it 
is  averse  to  the  precision  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed 
Confessions ;  it  is  also  still  more  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  all 
articles  of  faith  to  their  lowest  possible  terms,  to  the  emasculation 
of  Christiaiuty  into  a  mere  republication  of  what  some  men  are 
pleased  to  call  natural  religion,  to  the  confounding  of  theology 
with  morality,  and  of  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ  with  the 
mission  and  duties  of  a  moral  teacher.     Schleiermacher,  with  all 
Us  serious  defects,  did  yet  recall  the  men  of  his  times  Irom  such 
an  empty  faith,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  reaUty,  and  the  ex- 
perienced  reality,  of  the  leading  points  in  Christianity,  coosider« 
ed  as  a  redemptive  system ;  and  with  the  views  of  tins  great  and 
generous  theologian  all  this  school  are  deeply  imbued.    The  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  and  the  conscious  ex]>erience  of  redemption 
through  Christ ;  these  are  the  two  poles  of  his  theological  system. 
And  although  he  gives  it  too  subjective  a  character,  and  meas- 
ures doctrines  too  much  by  experience,  yet  it  is  a  subjecuve  char- 
acter  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  antecedent  rauuuaiism.  In 
him  it  is  the  heart,  the  Christian  heart,  which  speaks,  rather  than 
the  cold  and  lifeless  understanding.    And  so  his  system  has  life, 
and  his  followers  iind  that  life  expressed  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  in  its  doctrines  and  controversies,  its  usages  and  changes. 
This  school,  again,  is  animated  by  a  truly  philosophical,  as  well 
as  by  a  general  Christian  spirit    While  it  is  one  of  iu  distin- 
gttishing  characteristics  that  it  keeps  the  provinces  of  theology 
and  philosophy  strictly  separate— for  this  was  one  of  the  leading 
distinctions,  always  carried  out,  in  the  system  of  Schleiermacher; 
yet  it  has  not  disdained  to  learn  something  even  from  the  wise 
men  of  this  world,  even  from  the  speculations  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man  philosophy.    Its  attitude  in  respect  to  the  results  of  the  phi- 
losophies of  Germany  is  hostile ;  but  while  it  is  exposing  the  isp 
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safflciency  of  these  syBtems  to  solve  tKe  pfoblems  of  the  Chris- 
tian fttith  and  tifmly  opposing  their  pernicious  and  pantheistio 
results ;  it  does  this  with  far  other  weapons  than  those  which  are 
at  the  coDirol  of  many,  the  severity  of  whose  denanciations  is 
equalled  only  by  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  and  who  neither 
know  nor  care  anything  about  that  whereof  they  affirm ;  and  who 
are  only  careful  to  make  their  affirmations  of  repugnance  so  in« 
discriminate  that  they  really  become  unmeaning;  who  aress 
when  one  beateth  the  air,  and  is  eager  only  to  strike  a  heavy 
trfow,  not  knowing  nor  cahng  whether  he  hits  anything  or  every- 
thing. 

But  the  German  evangelical  theologians  are  placed  in  a  diffeient 
position,  and  adopt  a  wiser  course.  Planted  upon  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Christian  (aith,  as  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  tracing  the  course  of  its  doctrines  down  through 
the  long  series  of  its  centuries,  and  finding  in  their  own  souls  at* 
testation  and  confirmation  of  the  great  leading  features  of  the 
Christian  redemption,  they  reject  any  philosophy  which  is  at  war 
with  a  faith  whose  origin  is  so  divine,  whose  history  is  so  won* 
derful,  whose  efilects  are  so  beneficent  and  unceasing.  But  even 
their  philosophy  has  taught  them  better  to  nnderstaad  the  profan* 
dity  of  the  C^uristian  revelation,  more  thoroughly  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  its  history,  more  skilfully  to  trace  out  the  connection 
of  the  different  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  sequence 
of  its  protracted  controversies.  It  has  forced  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  bringing  out  the  fair  and  wondrous  proportions  of 
our  divine  religion,  in  contrast  with  the  pretensions  of  a  philoso- 
phy which  claims  to  be  universal  and  at>solute,  as  to  make  it  man- 
ifest that  it  is  superior  to  the  wisest  and  profoundest  schemes 
which  man  has  ever  fashioned ;  and  in  doing  this  they  have  been 
obliged  to  study  its  doctrines  and  nrrite  its  history  in  a  more  phi* 
loso|>hical  and  comprehensive  spirit.  In  doing  this  the  modes  of 
investigation,  both  analytical  and  synthetic,  which  these  philoso- 
phers have  applied  to  the  human  consciousness,  have  been  also 
made  serviceable  to  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  their  faith. 

The  same  use  which  American  thec^ogians  make  of  the  phitos^ 
ophy  of  ScolUind,  do  the  German  divines  make  of  the  systems 
which  their  own  land  has  brought  into  being.  The  same  tenden- 
cy to  universality,  to  minnte  analysis,  and  to  bringing  all  phenom- 
ena nader  the  influence  of  all-comprehending  laws  and  proces* 
ses,  which  is  seen  in  the  German  philosophy,  their  theologians 
have  earned  with  them  firom  theii  sehools  of  philosophy  into  their 
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treatment  of  theolc^y.    But  the  way  in  which  their  philosophy 
has  had  the  most  important  bearing  upon  their  researches  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.     One  of  the 
tests  which  a  German  considers  of  valid  and  necessary  applica- 
tion to  a  system  of  philosophy  is,  that  it  shall  bo  able  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  history,  the  course  of  thought,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  religions  and  systems ;  that  is,  that  all  historical  changes  shall 
be  seen  to  be  the  development  of  the  principles  and  laws  which 
are  contained  in  their  philosophical  systems.     This  must  be  the 
claim  and  position  of  every  system  which  aims  at  universality, 
which  declares  itself  to  be  absolute.     To  history,  then,  they  must 
go,  and  show  tliat  its  unfalsified  records  will  confirm  the  princi- 
pies  of  their  schemes.    This  the  German  systems,  especially  that 
of  Hegei,  have  attempted ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  their  ab* 
street  schemes  have  led  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  present  literary  condition  of  that  country,  that  is,  that  it 
seems  to  be  giving  itself  up  to  the  study  of  history  with  as  fervent 
a  zeal  as  ever  it  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  pro- 
blem&     The  effect  of  this  in  drawing  down  the  pride  of  their 
philosophic  speculations,  in  compelling  them  to  test  the  reality  of 
their  jiantheistic  abstractions  by  the  realities  of  history  and  of 
life,  and  thus  of  showing  the  insufficiency  of  any  pantheistic  S3r8- 
tem  to  explain  phenomena  which  not  even  one  who  denies  the 
existence  of  matter  can  deny  to  exist,  has  been  most  signal  and 
auspicious.     Especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  system  of  Hegel  to  the  doctrines  and  history  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  most  especially  in  its  attempted  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems contained  in  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord.     This  was 
the  rock  upon  which  it  fell  and  was  broken.     This  is  the  reason 
why  both  Hegelian  and  Evangelical  are  engaged  so  earnestly  in 
the  study  of  history.    This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  in  addition  to 
others  connected  with  the  whole  character  of  the  Lutheran  the« 
ology,  which  has  led  to  those  more  careful  and  profound  investi- 
gmtioDS  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  have  already 
produced  a  literature  unrivalled  by  any  on  the  same  subject  in 
any  other  land.    All  this  is,  indeed,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  reac- 
tion from,  but,  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of,  their  daring  attempts  after  a  universal  and  absolute 
system.    And  the  more  history,  and  especially  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrines,  has  been  thus  studied  the  more  deep  seems 
to  be  the  conviction  of  the  German  mind,  that  the  historical  pro- 
blems are  greater  than  are  the  problems  of  mere  speculation,  and 
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that  no  ttysfem  can  be  tnie  which  perverts  or  disallows  the  snb« 
stantial  verities  of  the  Christian  failh,  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  church,  in  ils  hi^tory,  and  in  the  history  o£  its  doctrines. 
And  so  in  the  end  it  may  be  found,  that  the  German  philosophy, 
like  all  other  systems,  shall  only  contribute  to  enhance  the  glories 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  might  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  give  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended account  of  what  the  German  mind  has  been  doing  in  re- 
spect to  the  history  of  doctrines ;  but  this  we  must  waive  (or  the 
present  They  have  produced,  in  succession,  a  series  of  valuable 
works,  covering  the  whole  ground,  of  which  those  that  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  Article  are  among  the  more  recent  Mtinscher, 
Ruperti,  Lentz,  Augusti,  KIce,  Engelhardt,  Baumgarten>Crusiu9,> 
and  Meier,  have  all  puliiished  able  and  learned  works.  Those  of 
Engelhardt  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  contain  the  results  of  the 
most  thorough  study  of  the  original  sources.  KUefoth  has  pub- 
lished an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Doctrines,  which  is  truly 
admiralile,  though  pervaded  somewhat  too  exclusively  by  the 
spirit  of  Scbleiermacher*s  system  of  theology.  But  after  all  these 
work8»  we  still  believe  that  those  portions  of  Neander's  Church 
History  which  relate  to  the  history  of  doctrines,  are  the  most  at- 
tractive, impartial,  and  truly  philosophical,  of  any  which  have 
hitherto  been  written.  His  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources 
is  probably  unrivalled.  His  general  tone  is  both  Christian  and  hu- 
mane. If  he  is  oHeii  too  tolerant  of  error,  this  is  a  more  venial 
fault  than  a  harsh  intolerance,  and  less  likely  to  pervert  his  critical 

^  The  woik  of  fiauiiigarten-Crusius  was  first  puhl'iBhed  in  18.32.  Its  learninv 
it  immense  Under  a  different  title  {Com-pmdium  instead  of  Lehrbvch)^  the  first 
'9«lume  wss  re-written, and  published  in  \ti40  The  second  rolume,  containing- 
tiie  special  history,  was  published  in  1846,  under  the  editorship  of  Hiu<e.  The 
text  of  this  vohiijie  was  all  writlen  out,  ^*  only  the  notes  are  wanting,"  saul  tJbe 
author,  just  before  his  decease,  to  the  editor;  an  important  deficiency,  since 
more  than  half  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  the  notes,  which  contain  the  chief 
cnstions  and  references.  "  An  extraordinary  way,"  says  Hase,  **  of  writing  his- 
tory, possible  only  to  a  man  who  had  not  merely  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  sources,  but  always  kept  everything  he  had  ever  read  in  clear  order 
before  h  s  mind — to  write,  as  readily  as  a  romance,  a  history  which  rested 
throughout  upon  the  original  nuthorities,and  of\en  upon  the  definite  expressions, 
of  a  single  document ;  and  then,  ailer  months  and  years,  to  add  to  it,  with  a 
•ore  hand,  the  documentary  evidence  and  all  the  learned  apparatus.'*  This  de- 
ficiency, however,  has  been  ably  and  fully  supplied  by  the  learning  and  zea!  of 
the  accomplished  editor,  a  man  whose  own  works  are  the  most  wonderfal  speci- 
mens of  compressed  learning  and  graphic  statement  of  which  the  German  theo- 
logical literature,  in  the  departments  of  church  history  and  doctrinal  iheologyi 
can  boast. 
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jndgmeDt  If  he  seenis  indefinite  id  his  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  champtoDS,  lioth  of  heterodoxy  and  of  orthotloxy ;  this  may  be 
partly  because  they  were  themselves  not  explicit ;  and  this  is  a 
milder  error  than  though  he  forced  upcm  then)  the  precision  of  nsage 
which  the  theological  terms  acquired  only  at  a  much  later  date. 
If  he  delights  in  finding  the  points  of  union  between  the  opposing 
parties ;  this  may  help  to  counterbalance  the  opposite  evil  of  see- 
ing always  strife  and  never  concord.  Besides  these  works  cov- 
ering a  fairger  field,  there  is  a  multitude  of  special  histories,  mo- 
nograms, upon  the  great  historical  personages  of  the  church,  giv- 
ing full  views  of  their  lives,  times,  controversies,  and  doctrinal 
systems.  And  the  investigations  are  now  concentrating  more 
and  more  upon  extended  histories  of  special  doctrines,  of  which 
that  of  Dorner  upon  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  the  most  illustrious 
example ;  those  of  Baur  upon  the  Atonement  and  the  Trinity  (in- 
cluding the  Incarnation),  are  most  learned  and  most  Hegelian; 
that  of  Meier  upon  the  Trinity  is  able  and  more  orthodox  than 
Baur ;  and  that  of  Ebrard  upon  the  Lord's  Sup|)er,  published  the 
last  year,  from  the  known  ability  of  the  author,  is  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration,  and  of  special  interest  to  us, 
since  his  views  of  the  sacrament  are  Calvintsiic 

The  work  of  Hagenbach,  to  which  we  now  turn,  will  be  com- 
prised, in  the  EngUsh  translation,  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about 
600  pages  each.  Only  the  first  volume  of  the  translution  has  ap- 
peared, and  of  that  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  after  de- 
scribing the  main  features  of  the  original.  This  is  quite  uniformly 
referred  to,  with  high  commendation,  by  the  fellow-laborers  of  the 
author  in  the  same  field.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  brevity,  its  clear 
statement  of  the  leading  points,  its  great  candor,  and  its  ample 
references  to  the  body  of  contemporaneous  literature.  Much  mat- 
ter which  ought  to  be  in  such  a  work,  is  referred  to  as  contained 
iu  the  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  which  are  supposed  by  the 
author  to  be  accessible  to  his  readers.  Thus,  upon  many  impor- 
tant points,  V.  Coin's  edition  of  Mimscher  (continued  by  Neu- 
decker)  is  cited,  but  the  original  passages  themselves  are  not 
quoted.  The  same  is  the  cane  with  other  works.  Such  citations 
irould  be  unnecessary  in  Germany.  The  author,  iu'his  preface 
K>  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume,  says,  that  he  takes  for 
granted  that  Winer  s  Comparative  View  of  ihe  Confessions,  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
ivhile  to  transcribe  the  passages  from  the  older  divines,  which  are 
found  in  such  accessible  books  as  Hase's  HuUeras  Redioious  and 
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De  Wette*8  Dogmadk  der  haheriechen  BSarche.  It  is  a  serious  de- 
fect of  the  English  translation,  that  it  does  not  give  these  notorious 
and  important  passages.  The  additional  bulk  would  not  have 
borne  any  coiuparison  with  tlie  additional  usefulness.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  references  to  the  leading  works  upon  particu- 
lar doctrines,  and  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  men.  It  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted  that  these  works  are  in  the  bauds  of  English 
readers.  Very  many  of  these  references  in  the  German,  should 
have  been  enlarged  into  quotations  in  the  English.  But  still,  even 
without  them,  the  translation  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  an 
incitement  to  more  thorough  investigations. 

Hagenbach  divides  the  whole  history  of  Christian  doctrines  in- 
to five  leading  periods,  with  various  subdivisions.  The  first  pe- 
riod, from  the  end  of  the  apostoUo  times  to  the  death  of  Origen 
(A.  D.  80  to  264),  he  calls  the  age  of  Apologetics.  The  second, 
from  the  death  of  Origen  to  John  of  Damascus  ( A.  D.  254  to  730), 
is  the  age  of  JhienUcs.  The  third,  from  John  of  Damascus  to  the 
Information  (A.  D.  730  to  1517),  is  the  age  of  Systems  of  Schotas- 
ticism.  The  fourth,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Abolition  of  the 
Formula  Consensus  in  Switzeriand,  and  the  rise  of  the  Wolfian 
philosophy  in  Germany  (A  D.  1517  to  about  1720),  is  the  age  of 
oonfiicting  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  or polemico'ecclesiastical  Symbol- 
ism. The  last  period  reaches  from  this  era  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  described  as  the  age  of  criticism,  of  speculation,  of  the  con- 
flicts between  faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and  Christianity, 
reason  and  revelation,  and  of  attempts  to  reconcile  these  an- 
tagonisms. 

Every  writer,  except  a  Hegelian,  must  be  allowed  to  have  a 
certain  liberty  in  respect  to  his  main  divisions,  and  great  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  the  epithets  by  which  he  may  characterize  them. 
A  Hegelian  stands  or  falls  by  his  trichotomy ;  but  other  men  have 
a  larger  hberty  of  numbers.  And  this  has  been  used  most  freely 
by  the  authors  of  church  history  and  of  histories  of  doctrine. 
Certain  poiuts  are  fixed ;  not  even  a  Roman  Catholic  can  forget 
the  Reformation,  though  he  may  think  the  Council  of  Trent  yet 
greater.  The  Couucil  of  Nice  is  genemlly  assumed  as  another 
fixed  |)oint  Then  we  may  take  either  John  of  Damascus  or 
Gregory  the  First,  according  to  our  preference  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  the  doctriual.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  leading 
divisions,  too,  there  will  always  remain  a  large  |)ossibility  of  sub- 
division. We  may  make  three  great  epochs,  or  twelve ;  but  im- 
der  the  shadow  of  the  three  greater,  some  ten  or  dozen  lesser 
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ones  will  be  snre  to  find  shelter.  It  will  be  often  convenient  as 
well  -as  right  to  say,  about  such  a  period.  The  main  thing,  how* 
ever,  is  to  give  the  leading  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the  successive 
periods  with  tolerable  exactness.  The  chief  fault  of  the  above  di- 
vision, we  think,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  ages  are  named,  not 
aAer  their  doctrinal  character,  but  aAer  the  form  in  which  doc- 
trines were  presented  and  discussed ;  now  it  is  polemics,  now  sys* 
terns ;  at  first,  apologetic  vindication,  and  at  last  antagonisms  and 
adjustments.  And  then,  too,  the  early  Christianity  was  no  more 
distinguished  for  its  apologies  than  has  been  the  later ;  it  was 
only  almost  exclusively  apologetic.  The  age  of  polemics  did  not 
cease  with  John  of  Damascus.  There  have  always  been  con* 
flicts  between  philosophy  and  Christianity,  and  faith  and  reason. 
Besides,  in  a  history  of  doctrines,  the  division  should  be  taken 
fjom  the  substance  and  not  from  the  form  ;  it  should,  if  possible, 
exhibit  the  doctrinal  character  of  the  successive  epochs.  Thus 
the  eariy  ages  of  the  church  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  dis* 
cussion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  lucamation ;  the 
next  period,  with  inquiries  about  nature  and  grace ;  the  middle 
ages,  not  only  with  the  development  of  the  hierarchical  system, 
and  with  systematizing  the  results  of  previous  discussions,  but 
also  with  the  first  nidiments  of  a  correct  theory  of  the  atouement, 
and  of  a  scientific  natural  theology ;  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
with  the  articles  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  extent  of  church 
authority.  Or,  again,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  past  period  em- 
braced the  purely  theological  questions ;  the  second,  the  anthro- 
pological inquiries ;  the  third,  the  subjects  connected  with  redemp- 
tion. The  first  is  the  early  history ;  the  second  embraces  the  Au- 
gustinian  and  subsequent  period ;  the  third  began  with  the  Refor* 
mation ;  and  now,  it  is  said,  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  series  of 
investigations,  those  connected  with  the  church.  This  is  the 
scheme  proposed  by  some  writers,  particulaHy  Kliefoth,  and,  even 
if  it  be  only  an  imperfect  description  of  the  actual  course  of  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine ;  yet,  the  principle  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  this  division  is  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  Ha- 
genbacfa,  if,  indeed,  he  can  be  said  to  have  any  definite  principle. 

But  this  defect  may  be  considered  as  merely  nominal,  and  it  is 
in  part  remedied  by  the  full  view  which  the  author  has  given  in 
the  general  description  of  each  period,  of  its  chief  doctrinal  fea- 
tures and  controversies. 

Xhe  introduction  is  occupied  with  giving  a  definition  of  doctri- 
nal history;  with  exhibiting  its  relations  to  the  other  departments 
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of  theological  science  ;  with  the  mode  of  treatment,  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  sources ;  and  with  a  slight  sketch  of  other  works 
upon  the  same  subjects 

In  the  treatment  of  each  period  the  whole  snbject  matter  is 
divided  into  genera]  and  special.     Under  the  first  or  general  divis- 
ion the  author  gives  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  period  taken 
as  a  whole ;  while  under  the  second  or  special  division  he  re- 
counts the  discussions  and  views  upon  the  doctrines  taken  sep- 
arately.   The  general  doctrinal  character,  the  statement  of  the 
chief  controversies,  heresies  and  tendencies,  and  some  notices  of 
the  prominent  theologians  and  their  works,  fill  np  the  first  or  gen- 
eral division,  nnder  each  period.    In  the  special  history  of  the  first 
period,  the  author  gives  the  views  entertained  upon  almost  all  the 
topics  of  theology  in  systematic  order,  and  in  a  much  more  sys- 
tematic order  than  the  opinions  themselves  were  actually  held; 
more  regularly,  in  fact,  than  he  does  in  the  second  period,  when 
there  was  actually  an  advance  in  this  very  respect    Under  the 
head  of  each  doctrine,  then,  there  is  first  presented  a  concise 
statement  of  the  views  which  were  entertained,  and  this  forms 
the  text,  which  is  fortified  in  a  series  of  notes  by  ample  quota- 
tions and  references.    This  is  the  mode  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  work,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  to  ex- 
hibit the  results,  and  to  guide  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, it  is  probably  better  than  would  have  been  a  more  con- 
secutive narrative,  such  as  we  have  in  MiJnscher*s  earliest  work, 
and  in  Neander's  church  history.     As  a  book  for  reading  it  is  in- 
deed less  attractive,  but  as  a  book  of  reference  its  utility  is  en- 
hanced.    The  work  of  Baur  is  also  written  in  a  consecutive  nar- 
ration ;  but  it  everywhere  takes  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  fa- 
miliar with  other  books  which  contain  more  ample  and  minute 
references. 

The  propriety  of  the  division  of  the  history  of  Doctrines  into 
genera)  and  special  has  of  late  been  much  questioned.  The  first 
half  of  the  works  of  Baumgarten-Crusius  and  of  Augusti  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  general  history,  which  is  uninterrupted  even 
to  its  close ;  and  then  the  second  part  contains  the  individual  doc- 
trines in  their  order.  Baur  and  Rleeand  Kliefoth  protest  against  this 
method,  and  assert  that  it  destroys  the  unity  of  the  history.  Miin- 
scher  (in  his  Lehfrbuck)  and  Hagenbach  attempt  to  unite  the  two, 
by  first  making  a  periodic  division,  and  then  subdividing  each 

^  'J  be  work  of  Biur  whose  title  stands  at  the  bead  of  tbis  Article,  gives  the 
fullest  account  we  have  seen  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  department. 
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period  into  general  and  special  Each  method  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  By  an  uninterrupted  general  history  we  ac- 
quire a  more  complete  view  of  the  full  course  and  progress  of 
doctrinal  investigation ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  special  history, 
this  is  comparatively  unintelligible  without  constantly  referring 
back  to  the  general  portion,  for  we  cannot  well  understand  the 
species  without  the  genus,  and  it  also  involves  the  necessity  of 
frequent  repetition.  On  the  other  hand,  in  attempting  to  make 
it  all  special  history,  there  is  equally  involved  the  necessity  of 
somewhere  and  somehow  giving  those  general  characteristics  of 
the  epoch,  which  have  exerted  their  influence  upon  the  unfolding 
of  each  separate  dogma.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  practical 
necessity  of  dividing  the  whole  history  into  periods ;  but  this  is 
exposed  to  the  disadvantage  of  constantly  interrupting  the  history 
of  each  doctrine,  even  when  it  may  be  in  the  full  flow  of  its  on- 
ward course;  for,  unfortunately,  though  one  doctrine  at  a  given 
period  may  have  reached  a  halting  place,  and  obtained  a  victory, 
yet  the  others  may  be  just  in  the  middle  of  their  career  or  con- 
flict^  Yet  still  there  are  some  few  but  only  a  very  few  periods 
in  which  a  total  change  in  the  whole  character  of  theological  and 
philosophical  discussion  is  to  be  plainly  discovered,  and  it  is  these 
which  the  historian  must  make  the  basis  of  his  periodic  division ; 
and  upon  this  basis  he  may  establish  his  first  great  subdivision 
into  general  and  special.  This  is  the  course  of  Hagenbach,  and, 
for  practical  utility  uudoubtedly  the  wisest.  And  this  is  essen- 
tially the  method  of  Baur,  although  his  treatment  of  the  genera/ por- 
tion is  much  more  general  and  abstract  than  is  that  of  Hagenbach. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  work  of  our  author, 
or  to  give  even  his  general  views  of  the  successive  periods.  It 
has  already  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  fair-minded  and 
thorough  works  in  this  most  important  and  attractive  department 
of  theological  inquiry.  It  is  independent,  manly  and  Christian 
in  its  whole  general  spirit  An  English  reader  will  indeed  look 
almost  in  vain  for  the  controversies  which  have  agitated  his 
church ;  and  an  American  reader  will  think  that  the  author  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  true  character  and  progress  of  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  portion  of  the  Christian  church  under  An- 

*  Thui  Hagenbach  is  obliged  by  his  periods  to  interrupt  the  Trinitarian  and 
Chriatological  discusBions,  when  Ihej  are  in  full  progreHS ;  and  to  separate 
Goocticism,  and  Manicheeiini,  by  too  wide  a  line.  Hii»  statement  in  §  43  that 
the  ideas  of  the  Logos  and  the  Son  of  God  were  fiut  identified  by  Origen,  is 
manifestly  incorrect ;  they  were  already  identified  in  the  creeds  of  the  second 
century.    Conf.  Kling,  Stodien  n.  Kritiken,  1841,  p.  816. 
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glo- Saxon  iuflitences.  But  the  history  of  the  progress  and  infla- 
ence,  both  doctrioal  and  practical,  of  this  noblest  product  of  the 
Reformation  yet  remains  to  be  written.  A  Lutheran,  a  German, 
cannot  write  it  He  does  not  understand  it  He  hardly  sympa- 
thizes with  its  profound  and  searching  elements.  He  does  not 
live  in  the  experience  of  those  doctrines,  at  once  most  spiritual 
and  most  practical  which  are  exerting  a  greater  mora!  and  reli- 
gious force,  and  not  in  this  country  alone,  than  those  contained  in 
any  other  system  which  the  world  now  knows. 

The  translation  of  Hagenbach*s  history  seems  to  be  the  first 
attempt  of  a  young  German  scholar,  and  it  is  issued  under  favor- 
able auspices  in  Clark's  Foreign  Library.  The  plan  of  this  library 
is  excellent,  and  the  works  seem  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
wisely  selected. 

The  translation  generally  reads  quite  smoothly,  and  a  cursory 
inspection,  without  comparison  with  the  original,  might  leave  the 
impression  that  it  was  well  done  into  English.  But  a  work  like 
this  should  be  accurate.  We  are  for  the  greatest  liberty  in  the 
breaking  up  of  involved  German  sentences,  and  believe  that  a 
free  paraphrase  is  of\en  essential  to  a  good  translation.  The 
translator  has  often  been  very  happy  in  his  mode  of  doing  this. 
But  the  value  of  such  a  book,  giving  as  it  does  the  opinions  of  so 
many  men  and  parties  in  the  most  compressed  form,  is  very  much 
impaired  on  the  score  of  authority,  if  the  translator,  with  all  his 
changes  and  paraphrases  does  not  give  the  exact  sense  of  the 
original. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  one  defect  of  the  translation,  con- 
sidered as  intended  for  the  English  public,  that  it  fails  to  put  the 
reader  into  the  position  in  which  a  German  stands,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  free  access  to  the  works  so  frequently  cited. 
This  might  have  been  in  part  remedied,  not  merely  by  introduc- 
ing the  cited  passages,  but  also  by  a  frequent  reference  to  Eng- 
lish works,  where  such  exist,  upon  the  same  subject  The  pa- 
tristic literature  of  England  is  by  no  means  of  inferior  value.  On 
some  points  it  is  more  abundant  than  even  the  German.  The 
English  love  the  church  of  the  first  three  centuries  next  to  their 
own  establishment  And  they  have  honored  it  by  the  most  lib- 
eral use  of  its  stores.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  this 
first  volume  which  embraces  just  that  period  is  so  very  meagre 
in  its  references  to  the  body  even  of  the  contemporaneous  litera- 
ture. Bull  is  now  and  then  referred  to ;  but  Kitto*s  Cyclopaedia, 
and  Lardner  come  in  as  the  most  frequent  authorities. 
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We  have  compared  about  a  hundred  pages  with  the  original 
and  we  will  proceed  to  give  some  examples  of  the  mbtakes  which 
we  have  observed. 

P.  1.  i  1.  An  important  element  in  the  definition  of  the  History 
of  Doctrines  is  omitted.  Hagenbach  says  that  it  is  the  exhibition 
of  the  '^  gradual  development  of  the  Christian  faith  into  definite 
doctrinal  conceptions  (dogmas),"  etc.  That  is,  that  which  at  first 
exists  in  the  form  oT/aiih  is  what  is  developed  into  another  form, 
viz.  the  proper  doctrinal  form.  All  mention  of  *'  faith  "  is  omitted 
by  the  translator. 

P.  4.  ^  2.  It  is  stated  that  the  History  of  Doctrines  forms  the 
transition  from  Church  History  to  ecclesiastical  theology,  and  to 
theology  properly  so  called.  The  Germans  always  make,  and 
rightly,  a  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  theology.  But 
all  mention  of  "  ecclesiastical  theology"  is  omitted  in  the  transla- 
tioiL  At  the  end  of  the  second  note  of  this  section  the  translator 
tells  as  that  the  theology  of  the  future  is  the  ** subject"  of  the 
researches  of  doctrinal  history,  while  the  original  makes  sense  by 
simply  asserting  that  it  is  its  "  goal." 

What  sense  can  be  made  out  of  the  first  part  of  the  third  note 
to  16?  "  Since  the  age  of  the  Reformation  the  symbols  are  in 
relation  to  Protestants,  what  they  formerly  were  in  relation  to 
heretical  sects — the  barrier  which  the  ancient  church  erected  in 
opposition  to  all  who  held  other  than  orthodox  views.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Protestants  were .  naturally  led,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, to  set  forth  their  own  distinguishing  principles."  What  means 
this  "  on  the  other  hand  V*  and  were  the  symbols  barriers  against 
the  Protestants,  or  of  the  Protestants  ?  The  object  of  the  note  in 
the  original  is  to  state,  that  since  the  Reformation,  Confessions 
of  Faith  have  acquired  a  difiTerent  character  from  that  which  they 
had  in  the  Catholic  church;  that  they  were  not  only  barriers 
against  heresy,  but  subserved  other  purposes.  Not  only  does 
this  idea  not  appear  in  the  translation,  but  a  wh<^ly  different  one 
is  giveiL  And  in  the  last  part  of  this  note,  the  important  fact  is 
stated  that  afler  the  Reformation  the  History  of  Doctrines  be- 
comes identified  with  "  Symbolik ;"  but  this  part  of  the  note  is 
omitted,  although  it  is  expressly  referred  to,  and  in  the  transla* 
don,  only  a  few  pages  after  (p.  17). 

We  are  told  on  p.  9  that  the  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  tendencies 

^vrould  not  be  considered  in  this  history,  "  if  they  did  not  difiTer 

fiom  the  orthodox  behef."     If  the  fact  that  they  difier  from  ortho* 

doocy  is  a  reason  why  they  should  be  considJered,  then  a  great 
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many  other  (hiDgs  might  be  brought  into  a  history  of  doctrines  od 
the  sarae  grounds.  The  mistake  arose  from  a  misaoderstanding 
of  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  German,  " ein  Anderes"  This  in- 
volves  an  intimate  relation,  as  well  as  difference. 

The  translator,  in  his  preface,  says  that  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
to  omit  some  passages ;  but  the  reasons  for  his  omission  are  not 
always  obvious ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  author  could  hardly  feel 
indebted  to  him  for  leaving  out  the  whole  of  the  second  note  to 
the  llth  section,  which  involves  a  justification  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  treats  the  general  and  special  parts  of  his  history. 
We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  why,  in  giving  the  description 
of  the  iiAh  period,  the  translator  should  fail  to  translate  the  words : 
^*der  angestrebun  VemuUektng  dieser  Crcgetuatze"  since  they  are 
an  essential  characteristic  of  this  era. 

When,  on  p.  17,  the  translator  speaks  of  the  '<  conflict  between 
a  lifeless  form  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy  and  an  imperfect  enlighten- 
ment," it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and 
hardly  any  would  suspect  that  the  latter  words  stood  for:  *'  emer 
unbestimnUen  Aufkldrung  ,-^'  or  get  from  it  anything  approximating 
to  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  word  "  Aufklanmg" 

Manifest  misprints  of  the  original  are  retained :  e.  g.  p.  22, 
"  Glossarium  *  *  *  infinnae  Latinitatis." 

P.  25,  line  7,  we  have  "  symbolical*'  for  "  systematic" 

We  read,  on  p.  33,  note  (2) :  '*  That  Christianity  should  become 
more  perfect,  is  impossible  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  if  we 
look  merely  at  the  idea  of  religion  as  taught  by  the  Son  of  God," 
etc  A  correct  translation  would  be :  "A  perfectibility  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  inconceivable,  if  we 
understand  this  as  meaning  an  enlarging  or  perfecting  of  the  idea 
of  Christianity,"  etc.  The  larger  part  of  the  3d  note  on  the  same 
page  is  omitted,  although  the  statement  contained  in  it  is  ex- 
pressly referred  to  afterwards. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  Christ,  we  are  told  on  p.  34,  was  "  per- 
sonified" in  his  disciples ;  and  that  some  of  them  were  "  more 
talented"  than  others. 

In  the  original,  on  p.  43,  we  have  the  contraction:  '*des  reL 
Lebens,**  for  "  des  retigibsen  Lebens  f  but  it  is  translated :  <*  of  real 
life ;"  as  if  the  "  reL"  had  stood  for  "  rai&n." 

P.  39,  '*der  Kkche  gegenuber"  is  rendered:  ''inappotitUmto 
the  Catholic  church.*' 

The  term  "  Alogi,"  is  said,  p.  49,  to  be  given  to  those  who  main- 
tain that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  **  on  rationalistic  grounds,  and 
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from  conscieitiious  opposition  ;'*  but  it  should  read :  "  consciau9  op* 
positioD ;"  which  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  sense.  And  on 
p.  50,  "  Gemiith"  is  translated  by  '*  public  mind." 

The  Grnostics  did  not  regard  the  principal  object  of  Christianity 
to  be  "  the  separation  of  Christianity  from  its  former  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament"  (p.  62)  ;  for,  that  it  had  such  a  connec* 
lion,  would  have  been  a  greater  concession  than  they  would  have 
made ;  but  they  thought  that  the  essential  thing  in  Christianity 
was,  that  it  abolished  all  such  connection."  The  sense  of  the 
whole  of  the  last  sentence  of  i  29  is  entirely  perverted  in  the  trans- 
latkNi  by  making  the  argument  from  the  Sibylline  oracles  coordi- 
nate with  those  from  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem;  while  the  original  places  them  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent grounds. 

Near  the  bottom  of  p.  68,  we  are  informed  that  "  Qrigen  spoke 
also  of  spiriUud  and  moral  miracles,  of  which  the  visible  miracles 
were  the  symbols :  (he  admitted,  however,  their  importance  only 
inasmuch  as  they  were  real  facts)."  The  consistency  of  the  paren- 
thesis with  the  previous  statement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine ; 
but  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  we  know  that  he  considered  the 
visible  miracles  as  having  this  spiritual  import,  as  well  as  having 
an  importance  as  real  &LC\»'^"{nebenihrer/aciischen BedeuUmg)" 

"  The  incarnation  of  the  Godman  is  the  principal  dogmatic  idea 
of  this  period,"  (p.  163).  Original:  '*The  manifestation  of  the 
Logos  in  the  flesh  is,"  etc.  In  the  translation,  by  leaving  out  the 
"  Logos,"  the  peculiarity  of  the  discussions  is  lost  sight  of:  they 
revolved  about  the  Logos ;  one  may  say,  that  this  is  implied  in  the 
above,  but  still  it  is  not  a  translation,  nor  does  it  give  the  definite 
idea  which  marks  the  era. 

In  describing  the  views  of  Lrenaeus  upon  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  translation  says  (p.  200) :  *'  But  the  reason  which  he  argues 
in  favor  of  his  views,  viz.  that  the  Gnostics  cannot  partake  of  the 
bread  and  wine  with  thanksgiving,  because  they  despise  matter, 
shows  that  he  regarded  the  elements  as  more  than  merely  acci- 
dental things,  though  they  are  only  bread  and  wine."  Bow  far 
removed  this  is  from  conveying  the  true  sense,  will  be  apparent 
from  a  correct  rendering  of  the  words  after  "  matter :"  **  shows 
that,  even  if  he  did  not  regard  the  elements  as  mere  bread  and 
wine,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  did  not  conceive  of  them  as  mere 
accidents ;"  that  is,  in  the  elements  is  something  more  than  mere 
bread  and  wine ;  but  still  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  mere  acci- 
dents, but  essential  parts  of  the  commemoration.    That  any  one 
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should  make  against  Cyprian  *«  the  chaige  of  insipidity/'  (p.  202), 
can  haidly  be  proved  by  the  sense  of  the  German  "Nu<^- 
temheit" 

Sometimes,  even  where  the  words  are  very  simple,  we  have 
the  sense  of  the  original  wholly  changed.  When,  e.  g.,  on 
p.  290,  to  which  we  have  just  accidentally  turned,  we  read :  **  Con* 
oeming  the  origin  of  sin,  the  generally  received  opinion  was,  that 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  man,"  etc. ;  the  passage  states, 
that  the  generally  received  doctrine  was,  "  that  the  essence  of  sin 
has  its  9eal  in  the  will  of  man"  ?  A  most  important  statement  of 
Miiller,  in  respect  to  a  misconception  of  Augustine's  views,  in  the 
4th  note,  is  also  omitted. 

<*  The  union  of  Christians  with  Christ,"  (p.  298)  is  given  as  the 
translation  of  **  das  Christliche  Gremeingefuhl ;"  and  where  the 
original  asserts  that  some  of  the  charges  against  the  Pelagians 
might  be  attributed  to  a  "  Oonsequenzwacherei^*  the  English  tells 
us  that  Celestius  was  compelled  to  infer  these  consequences, 
which  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  German. 

But  we  have  probably  already  fatigued  our  readers  sufficiently 
by  these  citations  and  comparisons.  The  usefulness  of  such  a 
book,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  work  of  authority,  which  is  so  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  statement  of  facts  and  opinions,  and  up* 
on  the  most  important  subjects  of  investigation  and  reflection, 
is  greatly  injured,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  annulled,  by  these 
mistranslations. 

The  author  of  the  other  work,  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  the  Hege- 
lian interpreters  of  Christianity.  He  has  written  fuU  histories  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation. 
The  latter  is  in  three  large  volumes,  and  is  the  most  complete 
woric  we  have  upon  the  subject  He  has  also  written  works  upon 
the  origin  of  the  Episcopacy,  upon  the  Christian  Gnosis,  or  specu- 
lative Christianity  in  its  historical  development,  upon  the  religious 
system  of  the  Manichees,  upon  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
upon  the  Christian  elements  in  Plato's  spteuL^    He  also  wrote 

*  Dr.  Baur  is  regarded  as  the  foander  of  a  new  school,  in  respect  to  the  earl/ 
history  of  the  church.  According  to  his  view,  the  earliest  Christian  cburcli 
was  still  deeply  imbued  with  Jewish  elements.  This  is  seen  in  the  Apocalypse 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  Christianity  is  indeed,  in  some  respects,  a  new 
power ;  but  it  is  clad  in  the  armor  of  Judaism.  In  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Paul, 
we  find  the  first  signs  of  a  distinctly  new  order  of  things.  This  genuine  doc- 
trine is  contained  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Gala- 
tians  i  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  belongs  to  the  same  elaas.   The  tmaller  epis* 
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two  able  works  in  the  Boman  Catholic  controversy  which  attended 
the  publication  of  Mohler's  Symbolism. 

With  such  preparation  he  has  come  to  the  work  of  composing  a 
text-book  upon  the  history  of  doctrines.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  learning  are  undoubted ;  his  critical  skill  is  admirable ;  his 
mastery  over  the  details,  and  his  power  of  combining  together, 
great  masses  of  facts,  in  luminous  and  succinct  statements,  are 
often  surprising.  Grant  him  his  theory,  and  with  that  theory  he 
will  go  into  the  very  midst  of  the  disordered  hosts  of  conflicting 
opinions,  and  call  them  all  around  him,  and  dispose  them  in  regu- 
lar order,  and  show  you  a  complete  organic  series  and  connection 
derived  from  what  seemed  so  chaotic  He  leads  you  down  the 
whole  course  of  Christian  history,  brings  out  each  new  phase  of 
doctrine  in  orderly  succession,  tells  you  why  such  a  doctrine  re- 
ceived such  a  form  at  one  time,  and  another  shape  in  a  subse- 
quent period  ;  gives  the  great  epochs  of  the  doctrinal  history  of  the 
church  as  coincident  with  or  produced  by  the  greatest  changes  in 
the  sphere  of  human  thought ;  and  finally  shows  how,  according 
to  his  speculations,  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian 
faith,  all  that  is  essentially  true  and  abiding  therein,  is  contained 
in  and  resolvable  into  certain  ])ositions  of  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy. All  of  Baur's  previous  works  upon  Christian  doctrine  have 
this  character;  but  in  none  of  them  does  it  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently than  in  his  text-book.     He  does  indeed  here,  sometimes, 

ties  arcribed  to  Paul,  those  to  the  £pbeaiaDs,  ColoMiant,  and  PhiJipplans,  indi- 
cate a  much  higher  position  than  do  the  other  epistles,  and  are  probably,  he  says, 
not  genuine,  but  belong  to  a  later  date.  Until  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
the  church  was  going  through  the  struggle  with  two  great  parties,  the  Petrine 
and  the  Pauline.  The  whole  Jewish-Christian  church  was  Ebionistic.  (Conf. 
Schwegler's  Montanismus.)  This  theory  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaiaiog  the  production  of  Christianity  by  a  sort  of  natural  process,  out  of  the 
Jewiirh  faith  ;  and  no  more  arbitrary  criticism  can  be  found,  none  wore  opposed 
to  the  true  historical  method  of  inquiry,  than  that  which  its  author  applies  to 
the  hitherto  undoubted  epistles  of  Paul.  It  proceeds  from  his  reluctance  to  ad- 
mit a  full  and  distinctive  revelation,  given  to  man ;  and  leads  to  a  critical  injus- 
tice like  that  which  Hegel  showed  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion,  where  he 
places  the  Jewish  faith,  even  in  its  religious  elements,  beneath  the  Greek  and 
Roman  superstitions,  simply  because  it  came  first  in  the  order  of  time,  and  it 
would  not  consist  with  his  notion  of  a  progressive  development,  to  suppose  that 
that  which  was  first  in  the  order  of  time,  coiiUined  as  high  an  order  of  ideas,  as 
that  which  came  later.  Such  are  some  of  the  extravagant  resulu  to  which  the 
theory  of  dsvelopmentf  when  sundered  from  the  recognition  of  a  full  and  positive 
revelation,  has  led  some  of  the  more  philosophical  of  the  German  theologians; 
and  it  suggests  valuable  and  necessary  cautions  in  respect  to  the  employment 
of  fluch  a  theory  in  theological  matters. 
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seem  almost  to  shrink  back  from  the  full  avowal  of  the  results  to 
which  his  system  leads  him :  he  rather  hints  at  than  advocates 
some  of  the  most  destructive  consequences  of  the  pantheistic  the- 
ory ;  he  does  not,  for  example,  expressly  deny  the  personality  of 
God,  nor  the  individual  existence  of  man  in  a  future  state ;  bat 
roost  manifestly  all  his  speculative  and  theological  (or,  untheo- 
logical)  tendencies  are  most  in  harmony  with  such  a  denial.  He 
leads  you  through  the  whole  vast  process  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  conducts  you  to  results  which  virtually  overthrows  every  arti- 
cle of  our  faith,  not  merely  in  its  form,  but  in  its  vital  substance. 
The  plan  of  his  work  is  simple  and  comprehensive.  The  whole 
process  of  the  history  of  doctrines  he  brings  under  the  relations 
which  the  mind,  the  spirit  of  man,  has  had  to  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  faith  (dogma  in  its  widest  and  ancient  sense)  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages  of  progress.  There  are  three  such  stages.  The  first 
is  that  in  which  the  whole  efibrt  of  the  mind  is  to  appropriate  the 
doctrines,  as  mere  articles  of  faith,  as  something  objective ;  not 
so  much  to  reflect  upon  them,  as  to  express  and  receive  them  as 
matters  of  absolute  faith.  This  period  reaches  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  secoud  period,  that  embracing  the  middle  ages 
and  scholasticism,  is  distinguished  by  the  endeavor  to  bring  the 
articles  of  faith  into  nearer  proximity  to,  or  reconciliation  with, 
human  consciousness ;  so  that  they  should  cease  to  be  something 
merely  objective.  But  the  authority  of  the  church  then  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  men's  minds,  that  this  attempt  failed.  The  abso- 
lute truth  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  was  always  presupposed. 
Before  any  true  reconciliation  between  reason  and  faith,  theology 
and  philosophy,  Christianity  and  human  consciousness  could  be 
consummated,  there  must  be  a  great  revolution  in  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two.  And  so  in  the  third  great  period,  that  of  the 
Beformation,  we  find  the  human  mind  at  war  with  all  church  au- 
thority and  tradition.  The  whole  relations  of  theology  and  philos- 
ophy are  changed.  This  principle,  it  is  contended  by  Professor 
Baur,  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Reformation,  although  it  has 
been  carried  out  to  its  full  results  only  in  the  latest  times.  This 
process,  now,  is  held  to  be  not  only  real  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary  from  the  nature  of  mind.  Man*s  spirit  must  go 
through  this  course.  By  this  process,  and  only  thereby,  is  tra.th 
eliminated.  And  the  results  to  which  it  conducts  us  are  the  only 
abiding  truths  which  a  thinking  man  can  receive  or  maiutain. 
Philosophy  is  above  theology ;  reason  is  above  faith ;  all  that  is 
true  in  our  systems  of  faith,  is  what  philosophy  on  its  own  groands 
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demonstrates  to  be  the  absolote  truth.  It  demonstrates  the  truth ; 
whatever  cannot  be  thns  demonstrated,  whatever  cannot  be  com- 
prehended, whatever,  in  the  phraseology  of  this  school,  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  self-consciousness,  has  no  inherent  validity,  and  is  to 
be  banished  to  the  realms  of  fiction),  or  is  of  value  only  as  a 
record  of  the  course  of  human  thought  The  human  soul  has  out- 
grown all  that  it  cannot  comprehend.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
race,  in  every  department,  this  same  unalterable  process  has  been 
going  on,  and  in  each  it  has  led  to  the  same  results.  All  that  is 
substantial  in  all  history,  all  that  is  veritable  in  all  doctrines,  is  the 
fkUosopkieal  truth  contained  therein.  The  philosophy  of  the  doc- 
trine is  the  doctrine  itself.  The  truths  of  revelation  are  nothing 
more  than  certain  philosophical  ideas. 

A  process  more  vast,  and  more  desolating  than  this  we  are  un- 
able  to  conceive.     This  process,  unfolded  in  the  history  of  man, 
this  theory  asserts,  is  God  himself;  the  Trinity — it  is  this  process. 
The  distinction  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  abolished ; 
God  comes  to  consciousness  only  in  the  consciousness  of  man. 
The  distinction  between  time  aad  eternity,  this  world  and  another, 
is  abrogated ;  the  substance  of  eternity  is  contained  in  time.     All 
that  truly  and  forever  exists  in  spirit,  and  spirit,  not  as  individual, 
but  as  universal  and  impersonal.    The  whole  order  of  our  ideas  is 
reversed.     Reason  domineers  over  faith ;  time  over  eternity ;  the 
human  over  the  divine.     The  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  is  resolved  into  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
the  history  of  the  race.    The  atonement  is  a  work  of  rcconciha- 
tion  performed  only  in  and  by  the  human  spirit ;  justification  is 
the  conscious  knowledge  of  each  individual  spirit  of  its  union  with 
the  absolute  spirit ;  immortality  is  not  the  continued  existence  of 
the  individual  after  death,  but  is  the  continual  existence  of  that 
which  is  spiritual ;  and  while  the  Scriptures  declare  that  the  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  overcome  is  death,  this  philosophy  by  the 
mouth  of  Strauss  asserts,  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  the  last 
great  enemy  which  speculative  criticism  has  to  contend  against, 
and,  if  possible,  to  overcome. 

To  the  exposition  and  propagation  of  this  system  in  its  essen- 
tial parts  the  work  of  Baur  is  devoted.  In  compressed  state- 
ments it  brings  forward  all  the  main  positions  of  the  leading  men 
and  schools  and  parties  and  periods  of  the  Christian  church.  Its 
array  of  learning,  couched  in  pregnant  statements  aud  frequent 
references  (almost  uniformly  without  citations)  is  imposing.  Its 
statements  are  lucid  and  comprehensive.     Its  philosophical  part 
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alone  is  fully  presented ;  the  theological  opinions  are  for  the  most 
part  only  briefly  hinted  at  In  the  course  of  300  pages  it  gives 
its  concise  summary  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  and  resolves  them 
all  into  philosophy  as  their  head  and  centre.  Of  course  it  is  brie£ 
The  most  im|)ortant  matters  are  often  only  hinted  at  Yet  it  is 
an  instructive  book.  Its  perversions  are  not  so  much  of  the  opin- 
ions of  individuals  as  of  the  whole  substance  of  Christianity.  Its 
errors  are  chiefly  in  its  philosophical  constructions  of  doctriDes. 
Such  a  system  can  afibrd  to  let  the  New  Testament  teach  the 
main  features  of  the  orthodox  scheme,  for  the  New  Testament 
has  only  the  value  of  a  record  of  the  opinions  of  men,  1800  years 
ago ;  it  can  aflbrd  to  let  the  current  testimony  of  the  universal 
church  be  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  for  the  church  is  overmaster* 
ed  by  philosophy.  It  can  afford  to  be  critical  and  thorough  and 
comparatively  impartial  in  giving  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  for 
these  facts  are  but  the  woof  of  the  web  which  their  system  itself 
is  weaving. 

But  it  cannot  afibrd  to  let  a  single  article,  not  merely  of  the. 
Christian  faith,  but  even  of  the  bold  creed  of  natural  religion,  re- 
main in  its  simplicity  and  integrity.    It  transforms  and  under- 
mines each  and  all  of  them.     Natural  theology  fares  no  better, 
but  even  worse,  at  its  hands  than  does  revealed  religion.    It 
sweeps  through  the  whole  sphere  of  faith,  and  with  relentless 
hands  destroys  all  that  has  ever  beeu  held  dear  and  sacred.     It 
knows  nothing  sacred  except  philosophy;  it  holds  nothing  as 
true  but  its  own  annihilating  processes  and  desolating  conclusions. 
It  is  the  deadliest  enemy  which  Christianity  has  ever  encounter- 
ed; and,  only  by  Christianity,  only  by  orthodox  Christianity  can 
it  be  overcome.     The  bulwarks  of  natural  religion  are  insufficient 
against  such  a  logical  and  learned  and  philosophical  foe.     A  neg- 
ative faith  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  its  vast  generalizations.     A 
faith  that  rests  only  on  abstractions  is  already  in  alliance  with  it 
A  faith  whose  only  bulwark  against  deism  and  infidelity  is  in  the 
doctrine  respecting  miracles  CHunot  hold  its  ground  against  the 
criticism  and  philosophy  of  this  new  enemy.     A  faith  which  rests 
only  on  tradition  caunot  abide  the  searching  tests  which   this 
school  applies.     Only  a  faith  which  resU  in  Christ  as  its  centre, 
which  is  wrought  by  His  spirit,  and  allies  the  soul  to  Him,  which 
relies  upon  His  sacrifice,  and  sees  in  Him  the  very  incarnation  of 
deity ;  only  a  theology  which  has  its  root  and  its  life  in  Christ 
can  withstand  the   encroachments  of  tliat  fearful  philosophy, 
which  after  annulling  all  faith  in  the  past  and  all  hope  for  any- 
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thing  beyond  the  seen  and  temporal,  leaves  nothing  for  the  race 
of  man  to  accomplish,  excepting  the  reorganization  of  human  so- 
ciety in  such  a  manner  as  will  confer  the  largest  and  longest  hap- 
piness upon  those  whose  only  destiny  is  to  be  denizens  of  this 
earth  for  threescore  years  and  ten.  The  time  is  sweeping  ou 
when  he  who  will  not  be  a  Christian  must  be  a  pantheist;  when 
he  who  does  not  find  God  in  Christ,  will  find  him  only  in  the 
human  race ;  when  he  who  does  not  love  the  human  race  for  the 
Bake  of  Christ  will  have  no  higher  love  than  love  to  humanity. 

Against  this  arch-enemy  of  Christianity  the  whole  Evangeli- 
cal German  theology  is  now  waging  battle.  On  the  field  of  his- 
tory, in  the  sphere  of  criticism,  in  the  domain  of  philosophy  even, 
it  is  opposing  it  step  by  step.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  in  dispute. 
It  is  not  German  theology  as  such  which  has  led  to  these  sad 
results ;  for  it  is  against  these  results  that  the  most  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  this  theology  are  now  directed.  Nor  in  them  do  we  find 
the  whole  of  German  philosophy,  nor  even  its  necessary  conse* 
qnences;  any  more  than  we  find  the  legitimate  tendencies  of 
Locke's  system  in  the  sensualist  school  of  France.  But  we  do 
here  find  the  most  learned  and  acute  and  philosophical  system 
which  ever  did  battle  with  the  Christian  faith.  And  in  this  con* 
flict  Christianity  must  either  be  annihilated  or  victorious  beyond 
all  former  example.  It  is  not  a  system  of  absurdities,  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  speculative  inquiry,  it  is  not  a  system  which  is  so 
irrational  that  it  should  excite  only  our  derision, — not  such  a  thing 
is  it  that  now  engrosses  the  whole  power  of  the  German  mind« 
and  is  feared  by  German  Christians  as  nought  else  of  human  ori- 
gin is  feared ;  but  it  is  a  system  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  intolerant,  the  most  consistent,  the  most  aggressive,  which 
the  human  mind  has  ever  reared.  In  no  sport  was  it  built  up, 
and  by  no  sneer  will  it  be  dissolved.  The  noblest  minds  and 
hearts  of  Germany  are  now  contending  against  it — and  this  con- 
test they  wage  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  us  also.  And  that 
it  may  issue  in  the  final  triumph  of  Christ  and  his  church  should 
be  the  constant  prayer,  as  it  is  the  firm  faith,  of  every  Christian 
heart 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  A  PURITAN  LIBRARY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  city  of  London,  north  of  the  old  London 
wall,  west  of  Bishopsgate  street,  etc.,  are  several  localities  which 
are  particularly  interesting  to  Protestants  and  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Pnritans.  On  the  west  is  Smithfield,  soon  to  be  reclaimed,  as  we 
would  hope,  from  the  degrading  use  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  that 
of  a  cattle-market  The  spot  in  which  the  martyrs  were  burnt  is  said 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  pens,  where  the  gas-lamp  now  stands. 

On  the  north  is  Bunhill- Fields'  Burying-ground,  converted  by 
Dr.  Tindal,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  into  a 
cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  Dissenters.  It  is  walled  and  well 
kept ;  die  tablets  and  various  monuments  are  in  their  proper  po* 
sition ;  many  young  trees  are  growing,  and  the  whole  ground  has 
a  tidy  appearance,  though  it  has  slight  pretensions  to  beauty.  It 
is  known  that  one  hundred  thousand  persons  have  been  buried 
there;  and  this  number  constitutes  but  a  part.  It  is  imderstood 
that  a  Baptist  clergyman  has  been  collecting  the  inscriptions  for 
publication.  To  a  non-conformist,  it  is  indeed  sacred  ground.  We 
will  select  a  few  names  from  the  distinguished  or  pious  dead, 
whose  memorials  are  there  :  John  Bunyan,  whose  sufficient  epi- 
taph is,  "  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;'*  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel ;  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley,  who  died  July  23, 
1742,  aged  73,  mother  of  nineteen  children,  (among  whom  were 
John  aud  Charles  Wesley,)  and  whose  inscription  is : 

*Mii  sure  and  steadfasl  hope  to  rise, 
And  claim  her  mansion  in  Uie  skies, 
A  Christian  here  her  flesh  laid  down, 
The  cross  exchanging  for  a  crown;'* 

Daniel  Defoe,  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Geoi^e  Burder,  author 
of  the  Village  Sermons ;  Samuel  Stennett,  D.  D.,  the  hymnologist; 
Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.,  founder  of  the  Red  Cross  library;  Rev. 
Charles  Buck,  writer  of  the  Theological  Dictionary ;  Rev.  Thomas 
N.  Toller,  the  friend  of  Robert  Hall ;  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.,  author 
of  the  Scripture  Biography;  Robert  Winter,  D.  D.;  David  Nes* 
mith,  founder  of  city  missions ;  Rev.  George  Clayton ;  Thomas 
Pringle,  a  philanthropist  and  poet ;  George  Jerment,  D.  D. ;  Al- 
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ezander  Wangh,  D.  D.,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches ;  Rob* 
ert  SiinpSon,  D.  D.,  tutor  in  Hoxton  Academy ;  John  Hardy,  a 
strenuous  defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  time  of 
Wilkes ;  Rev.  Daniel  Neal,  the  Puritan  historian ;  Dr.  Lardner, 
author  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History;  Dr.  Abraham 
Rees,  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia;  Rev.  John  Townsend,  the 
founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum ;  John  Guise,  D.  D. ;  Dn 
Gill,  the  Commentator ;  Richard  Price,  D.  D.,  etc. 

Allhallows  church,  in  Bread  street,  contains  the  remains  of  John 
Howe ;  in  that  same  street,  John  Milton  was  born,  and  in  that 
church  he  was  baptized.  He  died  of  consumption  at  his  house, 
Artillery  Walk,  close  to  Bunhill- Fields'  burying  ground.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  near  those  of  his  father,  under  the  chanceU 
of  St  Giles's  church,  Cripplegate,  two  or  three  minutes'  walk  from 
his  house.  On  a  pillar  which  supports  the  north  gallery  in  this  old 
church,  is  a  tablet,  on  which  are  the  following  inscriptions :  "  Mr. 
John  Milton,  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  born  Dec.  9,  1608,  died 
Nov.  8, 1674,  was  buried  in  this  church.  Milton's  father,  John  Mil- 
ton, died  1647,  was  also  buried  here."  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was 
also  buried  in  this  church.  Here  Cromwell  was  married.  A  lit- 
tle east  of  Bunhill-Fields,  in  Tabernacle  Walk,  is  the  Tabernacle 
meeting-house,  erected  by  George  Whitefield;  John  Wesley's 
chapel  is  also  near ;  the  first  house  on  the  right,  in  the  court  iu  front, 
was  the  residence  of  Wesley,  and  here  he  died  in  1791.  In  Christ 
church,  Newgate  street,  Richard  Baxter  was  buried* 

But  the  most  interesting  object  in  this  vicinity,  in  some  respects, 
is  the  Red  Cross  library,  in  Red  Cross  street,  Cripplegate,  founded, 
as  before  stated,  by  Dr.  Williams.  The  building,  substantial  and 
commodious,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  It  could  not  be 
placed  on  a  mpre  appropriate  site.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  that  arena, 
where  the  great  battles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  fought. 
It  is  near  the  spot  embalmed  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. 
Here  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  proclaimed  the  gospel  with  an  unc- 
tion, a  power,  and  a  comprehensiveness  that  have  not  since  been 
surpassed.  Hither,  also,  Whitefield's  burning  eloquence  attracted 
crowds.  And  here  Wesley  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  full  of 
years  and  honors.  On  this  spot  the  blind  poet  meditated  his 
<*  high  argument."  On  this  ground,  multitudes  have  slept  in  Jesus, 
and  together  are  waiting,  in  "sure  and  certain  hope."  Othere 
may  visit  St.  Paul's,  or  Westminster,  or  Windsor,  where  the 

^  By  mibflequent  alieratioos  in  the  church,  the  chancel  is  now  in  pari  the 
main  aitle. 
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mighty  dead  of  Eoglaad  rest  io  state ;  but  to  the  Puritan,  to  the 
believer  in  Jesus,  to  him  who  honors  the  champions  of^freedoro, 
or  who  delights  to  recall  the  names  of  those  who  preached  the 
gospel  almost  with  the  tongues  of  seraphs,  no  locality  in  England, 
and  perhaps  but  one  on  earth,  is  so  full  of  impressive  reminis- 
cences. 

Dr.  Daniel  Williams  was  bom  in  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  in 
1644.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  ministry  aHer  the 
ejection  of  the  Nonconformists  in  1662,  and  was  regularly  admit- 
ted as  a  preacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  spent  aome  of  the 
first  years  of  his  ministerial  life  in  preaching  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  then  went  to  Ireland  and  became  chaplain  to  the 
countess  of  Meath.  Subsequently  he  was  the  pastor  of  a  respect- 
able church  in  Dublin,  where  he  remained  nearly  twenty  years. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  II,  in  1687,  his  opposition 
to  Romanism  in  Ireland  exposing  him  to  danger,  he  came  to  Ijon- 
don  and  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  Nonconformists.  A  Aer  the 
revolution,  he  was  often  consulted  on  Irish  afiairs  by  king  William. 
About  A.  D.  1700,  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hand  Alley, 
Bishopsgate  street,  where  he  remained  twenty-seven  years.  Oa 
the  death  of  Richard  Baxter,  in  1691,  by  whom  he  had  been 
highly  esteemed,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  at  the  Merchants* 
Lecture,  Pinners'  Hall,  Broad  street,  which  had  been  established 
in  1672,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
tradesmen  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  de* 
nominations  in  London.  At  this  lecture,  Drs.  Bates,  Manton, 
Owen,  John  Howe,  Baxter  and  others  officiated.  The  Antino- 
mian  controversy  created  parties  among  the  Dissenters  interested 
in  this  Lecture.  Mr.  Williams,  rendering  himself  obnoxious  to 
those  who  advocated  the  Arminian  tenets,  withdrew,  along  with 
Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Howe  and  others,  and  established  another  Tues- 
day Lecture  at  Salter's  Hall.  Mr.  Williams's  enemies,  being 
foiled  in  impugning  his  opinions,  endeavored  to  destroy  his  char- 
acter, but  without  success.  He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  consummated  in  1707. 
In  1709,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr. 
Calamy.  On  the  accession  of  George  I,  in  1714,  he  had  the  honor 
of  presenting  the  address  to  his  majesty,  at  the  head  of  the  Lon- 
don Dissenting  clergy  of  the  three  denominations.  His  health  had» 
by  this  time,  visibly  declined.  Hedied  Jan.26, 1716.  In  the  funeral 
aermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Evans,  who  had  been  co-pastor  with  him 
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eleven  years,  he  is  said  to  have  had  "  a  copious  invention,  a  pene- 
trating judgment,  a  faithful  memory,  and  vigorous  affections."  His 
discourses  and  treatises  extend  to  six  volumes  octavo.  He  be* 
qneathed  most  of  his  large  estate  to  a  variety  of  useful  and  benevo** 
lent  objects.  The  great  bequest  of  his  will  was  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library  in  London.  For  this  purpose  he  had  bought  Dr. 
Bates's  valuable  collection  of  books  as  an  addition  to  his  own,  at  a 
cost  of  between  £500  and  £600.  He  authorized  his  trustees  to  erect 
a  snitable  building,  the  site  for  which  was  purchased  by  them  in 
1727,  in  Bed-Cross  street ;  and  the  library  was  opened  in  1729. 
The  terms  on  which  it  may  be  used  are  very  liberal,  all  persons  being 
admitted  on  application  to  one  of  the  trustees.  Since  the  library 
was  established,  very  considerable  additions  have  been  made  by 
legacies  as  well  as  by  contributions  in  money  and  books.  It  has 
an  annual  income  of  £100  for  the  increase  of  the  books.  The 
iramber  of  volumes  amounts  to  30,000.  In  1841,  a  new  catalogue 
was  made,  in  two  volumes.  Among  the  books  and  curiosities  are 
the  works  of  Gmevius  and  Gronovius,  Rymer's  Foedem,  the  early 
editions  of  Milton's  Works,  with  the  first  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  etc. 

Dr.  Williams's  library  will  be  particularly  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  preparation  for  many  of  those  struggles  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  whose  results  have  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  Dissenters.  Here,  for  example,  those  efibrts  were  planned 
which  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. 
The  large  room  or  chamber  in  which  thefte  deliberations  were 
carried  on  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  portraits 
of  the  Nonconformist  fathers,  and  of  their  more  immediate  snc- 
cessors. 

At  our  request  the  worthy  librarian.  Dr.  Cogan,i  prepared  a 
catalogue  of  these  portraits,  which  we  here  subjoin,  adding  some 
biographical  notices.  A  few  of  the  portraits  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  house.     Those  with  a  cross  prefixed  are  prints. 

Alsop,  Vincent,  d.  1703,  pastor  at  Westminster,  the  opponent  of 

Sherlock. 
Amory,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  b.  1701,  tutor  of  the  academy,  Taunton, 

pastor  of  Pres.  Ch.  Old  Jewry,  London,  colleague  with  Dr.  Price 

of  Newington  Green,  d.  1774. 
Aonealey,  Samuel,  D.  D,  b.  1619.  '<  Goods  distrained  in  1682  for 

>  Son  of  the  aathor  of  Uie  treatiie  on  the  FaMionff . 
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kHent  convictions,  L  e.  on  oaths  of  persons  he  had  noTer  seen/* 

d.  1696. 
Avery,  Benjamin,  D.  D.,  d.  1764. 
Baker,  Rev.  Samuel,  pastor  at  Bridport  1687—1727,  d.  1748,  ''an 

excellent  evangelical  minister." 
Barkstead,  Francis.    He  and  the  two  following  were  relatives  of 

Dr.  Williams's  second  wife. 
Barkstead,  Francis,  jun. 
Barkstead,  Col.  John,  d.  1662. 
tBarrow,  Isaac,  D.  D.,  h.  1630,  d.  1677,  the  well-known  preadier 

and  mathematician. 
Bates,  William,  D.  D.,  b.  Nov.  1628,  pastor  of  St  Dunstan's-in-the- 

west,  and  of  Hackney,  London,  d.  July  14,  1699. 
Baxter,  Rev.  Bichard,  b.  1615,  d.  1691,  the  distinguished  preacher 

and  author,  one  of  Cromweirs  chaplains,  etc 
Bayes,  Rev.  Joshua,  b.  1671,  pastor  of  a  church,  Hatton  gaiden^ 

London,  d.  1746. 
tBellarmine,  Rev.  Robert,  b.  1542,  d.  1621. 
Belsham,  Rev.  Thomas,  b.  1750,  d.  1829L 
Benson,  George,  D.  D.,  b.  1699,  commentator,  colleague  of  Or. 

Lardner,  London,  d.  1762. 
tBradbury,  Rev.  Thomas,  b.  1677,  pastor  at  Fetter-lane  and  Ca- 
rey St,  London,  d.  1759. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Daniel,  b.  1645,  pastor  Brydges  St,  Covent  gar- 
den, London,  d.  1713. 
Burroughs,  Rev.  Joseph,  b.  1685, "  a  learned  and  judicious  divine," 

minister  of  a  general  Bap.  Cong.,  Barbican,  London,  d.  1761. 
Byfield,  Rev.  Nicholas,  b.  1580,  commentator  on  Colossians  and 

Peter,  pastor  in  Chester  and  Isleworth,  d.  1620. 
Cartwright,  Rev.  Thomas,  Lady  Maj^aret's  professor  of  divinity, 

Cambridge,  preacher  at  Antwerp,  opponent  of  Whitgift,  etc  d 

1603. 
Caryl,  Rev.  Joseph,  b.  1601,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn*  member 

of  Westminster  Assembly,  ejected  from  church  of  St  Magnus, 

London-bridge,  commentator  on  Job,  d.  1673^ 
Case,  Rev.  Thomas,  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  ejected  from 

St  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  St  London,  styled  by  Baxter,  "^ 

holy,  faithful,  servant  of  God,"  d.  1682. 
Chamier,  Rev.  Daniel,  d.  1621,  "sound"  says  Baxter,  " in  doc- 
trine and  life,"  pastor  in  Wetherby  and  London. 
tChandler,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  b.  1693,  eminent  for  learning,  a  eele* 

brated  contioversialist  on  the  Romish  question,  d  1766. 
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CImraock,  Stephen,  B.  D.,  b.  162S,  chaplain  of  Henry  Cromwell 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  pastor  of  an  Independent  ehnrch  in  Lon- 
don, author  of  the  work  on  the  Divine  Attributes,  d.  1680. 

Chester,  Rev.  John,  d.  1696. 

Claike,  Rev.  Samuel,  son  of  Rev.  Sam'l  Qaik,  the  ejected  min« 
ister  of  St  Bennet  Fink,  London,  d.  1701. 

Coligni,  Gaspard  de,  b.  1517,  the  celebrated  admixal  of  France, 
murdered  at  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  eve,  Aug;  24, 
1572. 

Conder,  John,  D.  D.,  b.  1714,  d.  1781. 

Cotton,  Rev.  Thomas,  b.  1654,  d.  17S0. 

Oadodc,  Rev.  Samuel,  b.  1620,  d.  170& 

Disnay,  John,  D.  D.  (a  bust),  b.  1746,  author  of  a  Ufe  of  Dr.  Jor* 
tin,  d.  IWZ, 

Evans,  John,  D.  D.,  b.  1678,  co-pastor  and  successor  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams,  lecturer  at  Salterns  hall,  author  of  discourses  oa 
Chnstian  Temper,  eta,  d.  Bfay  16, 1730. 

tFen4lon,  Fhmcois,  apb.  of  Cambmy,  b.  1651,  d.  1715. 

Flavd,  Rev.  John,  b.  1627,  pastor  at  Deptford  and  Dartmouth,  the 
well-known  author,  d.  1691. 

Fleming,  Rev.  Caleb,  b.  1696,  d.  1779,  writer  in  favor  of  Psedo- 
baptvm. 

Frankland,  Rev.  Richard,  b.  1630,  d.  1698. 

Gale,  John,  D.  D.,  b.  1660,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  General  Bap- 
tist ministers,  educated  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Dr.  Wall  on  Infant  Baptism,  d.  1721. 

Geddes,  Alexander,  LL.  D.,  b.  1737,  a  liberal  Roman  Catholie 
divine,  author  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  d.  1802. 

Gough,  Rev.  William,  of  Marlborough. 

Griffith,  Rev.  George,  d.  1694. 

Grove,  Rev.  Henry,  b.  1683,  tutor  in  the  Dissenting  academy, 
Taunton,  d.  1738. 

HaU,  Rev.  Thomas,  b.  1666,  d.  1762. 

Harris,  William,  D.  D.,  b.  1675,  forty  years  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  author  <Mf  a  work  on  the  Messianic 
Prophecies,  etc  d.  1740. 

Haynes,  Rev.  Hopton,  d.  1749. 

Henry,  Matthew,  the  great  commentator,  b.  1662,  d.  1714. 

Hove,  John,  b.  1630,  "the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  divines,"  chap- 
lain to  Oliver  Cromwell,  pastor  in  Silver  St  London,  etc.  d.  1705. 

Hoghes,  Rev.  Geoige,  B.  D.,  b.  1603,  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
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ColL  Cambridge,  ejected  from  Plymouth,  silenoed  by  Laiid, 
father-in-law  of  John  Howe,  d.  1667. 

Hughes,  Obadtah,  D.  D.,  b.  1603,  minister  at  Soathwark  and 
Westminster. 

Hnssey,  Re^.  Joseph,  b.  1660,  d.  1726. 

Jacomb,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  b.  1622,  educated  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, and  Emmanuel  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  ejected  fiom 
Lndgate  parish,  London,  in  1662,  d.  in  1687,  in  the  house  of  his 
protectress,  the  couutess  dowager  of  Exeter. 

Jervis,  Rev.  Thomas,  (a  bust)  b.  1748,  successor  of  Dr.  Kippis  in 
Westminster,  and  pastor  at  Mill- Hill  chapel,  Leeds. 

Kippis,  Andrew,  D.  D.,  F.  B.  8.,  b.  1725,  pastor  at  Boston,  at 
Westminster,  tutor  in  Coward  college,  editor  of  New  Annoal 
Register,  Biogmphica  Britannica,  etc.  d.  1795. 

Lindsay,  James,  D.  D.,  b.  1753. 

Mallet,  Rev.  Philip  (a  bust),  d.  1812. 

Manton,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  b.  1620,  educated  at  Wadham  ColL,  Ox- 
ford, minister  at  Stoke- Newington  and  Covent  garden,  London, 
styled  by  Dr.  Bates  a  divine  of  a  '*  rich  fancy,  a  strong  mem* 
ory,  a  happy  elocution,  an  excellent  Christian,"  et&,  d.  1677. 

tMather,  Increase,  D.  D.,  b.  1639,  Boston,  N.  E.,  d.  1733. 

Mauduit,  Jasper,  of  Hackney,  chairman  of  the  Committee  fer 
managing  the  affiiirs  of  the  Dissenters. 

Mayo,  Rev.  Richard,  b.  1631,  d.  1695,  "  an  affectionate  and  useful 
preacher^'  at  Kingston  and  London. 

Milton,  John,  b.  1608,  d.  1674. 

Moigan,  \>t.  Thomas,  b.  1752,  librarian  of  Dr.  Williams's  library 
from  1804  till  his  death  in  1821. 

Newman,  Rev.  John,  b.  1676,  d.  1741. 

Oakes,  Rev.  John,  d.  1688,  "  of  a  sweet  and  even  temper,"  suc- 
cessor of  Thos.  Vincent,  London. 

Oakes,  John,  of  Cheshunt,  Middlesex. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobham,  the  martyr,  burnt  in  St  Giles's 
Fields  in  1418. 

Oldfield,  Joshua,  D.  D.,  b.  1656. 

Palmer,  Rev.  John,  b.  1729,  d.  1790. 

tPearce,  Richard  Edward,  d.  1673. 

Perkins,  Rev.  William,  b.  1552,  fellow  of  Christ's  ColL,  Cam- 
bridge, a  distinguished  preacher,  a  "  strict  Calvinist,"  opponent 
of  Arminius  of  Leyden,  works  in  3  vols,  folio,  d.  1602. 

Pett.  Samuel,  M.  D.  (a  bust),  b.  1765,  d.  182a 

Priestley,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  b.  1733,  d.  1804. 
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Eees,  Abraham^  IX  D.,  b.  in  Wales,  1743,  pastor  of  Pres.  ch.  of 

St.  Thomas's,  South wark  and  Old  Jewry,  Loadon,  editor  of  the 

Cyclopaedia,  45  vols.,  qt.,  d.  Jnne  9,  1825. 
Bidgeley,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  b.  1667,  author  of  the  Body  of  Divinity, 

d.  1734. 
Bobinson,  Benjamin,  d.  1724. 
Bogers,  Rev.  DauieL 
Bogeis,  Bev.  Timothy,  d.  1729,  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Shower  in 

London. 
Say,  Rev.  Samuel,  b.  1676,  d.  1743. 
Shower,  Rev.  John,  b.  1667,  co-pastor  with  John  Howe  in  1690 

in  London,  afterwards  pastor  in  Old  Jewry  and  Jewin  St,  an 

eloquent  and  very  devoted  minister,  d.  1715. 
Steel,  Rev.  Richard,  b.  16;iS9,d.  1692. 
Sylvester,  Rev.  Matthew,  b.  1637. 
Toller,  Rev.  Thomas  N.,  (medallion  model),  b.  1756,  forty-five 

years  pastor  of  a  Baptist  ch.  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  friend 

of  Robert  Hall,  d.  Feb.  25,  1821. 
Toog,  Rev.  William,  b.  1662,  pastor  in  Coventry,  lectnrer  at  Sal- 

tei^s  Hall,  biographer  of  Matthew  Henry,  etc.,  d.  1727. 
Tindal,  Matthew,  D.  D.,  b.  1657,  d.  1733. 
Vincent,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  b.  1644,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 

Shorter  Catechism,  d.  1697. 
Wadsworth,  Rev.  Thomas,  d.  1672. 

Watson,  Rev.  Thomas,  rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Lon- 
don. 
Watts,  Isaac,  D.  D.,b.  1674.  d.  1748,  the  well-known  sacred  poet 
Williams,  Daniel,  D.  D.,  b.  1644,  founder  of  the  library,  d.  1716. 
Williams,  Mrs.,  second  wife  of  preceding,  before  the  widow  of 

Francis  Barkstead,  Jr. 
Williams,  Dr.  John,  b.  1727,  a  short  time  librarian  of  Williams's 

library,  d.  1798. 
Wilton,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  b.  1744,  minister  at  Tooting,  Surry,  and 

the  Weighhouse,  London,  d.  1778. 
t  W^oodward,  Rev.  William,  d.  1691,  tutor  in  Oxford  and  minister 

in  Leominster. 
Wright,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  b.  1683,  distinguished  for  pulpit  talents, 

thirty-eight  years  pastor  of  a  church  which  met  at  Blackfrian 

and  Carter-lane,  London*  d.  1746. 

'Within  a  few  years  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  doctri^i 
nsJ  opinions  of  one  of  the  three  united  bodies.    The  Unitaiiani^ 
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who  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Presbyterians,  seceded  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1836.  The  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists 
and  the  few  remaining  orthodox  Presbyterians  arc  still  known 
and  recognized  as  the  "  Three  Denominations,"  whose  meetings 
are  now  held  in  the  Congregational  Library,  Bloomfield  Street 
The  library  of  Dr.  Williams,  however,  is  still  the  common  proper- 
ty of  the  Dissenters  and  as  such  is  used  by  thenL  The  only 
change  is,  that  the  three  bodies  have  ceased  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  that  library. 

The  facts,  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  altnded,  have  led  as 
to  reflect  upon  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  establishing  a 
Puritan  Library  and  Museum  in  New  England.  Is  it  not  desira- 
ble to  concentrate  in  some  one  of  the  large  cities  of  New  England, 
the  capital  for  example,  a  collection  which  shall  do  honor  to  the 
Puritan  name  and  bo  a  fitting  testimonial  of  our  gratitude  to  the 
great  men  to  whom,  under  God,  we  owe  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  ? 

What  departments  or  branches  should  such  a  Library  and  Mu- 
seum include? 

I  Books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  published  by  the  Puritans 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  It  should  embrace,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  writings  of  the  leading  Dissenters  and  Puritans, 
especially,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  from  the  first 
germs  of  Dissent  in  the  days  of  Wiclif,  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod. It  should  comprehend  the  works  of  those  noble  men  in  the 
times  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  Vl,  who  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards a  d is- established  church  and  who  were  in  favor  of  a  tho- 
rough reformation.  Its  shelves  should  be  adorned,  if  practicable 
(as  in  many  cases  it  would  be)  with  the  eaHy  editions  of  the  four 
folios,  fifky-eight  quartos,  forty-six  octavos,  and  twenty-nine  duo- 
decimos of  Richard  Baxter  ;  with  the  eloquent  productions  of  Dr. 
Bates,  the  Dissenting  Melanchthon ;  with  the  two  folios  of  John 
Howo,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  nihil  nisi  magnum  unquam 
nee  sensit  nee  dixit,  nee  fecit ;"  with  Dr.  Owen's  learned  labors, 
which  induced  many  eminent  foreigners  to  make  a  voyage  to 
England  in  order  to  converse  with  him ;  with  the  productions  of 
the  immortal  Pilgrim,  who  printed  as  many  treatises  as  he  had 
lived  years  in  the  world ;  of  Philip  Henry  and  his  greater  son, 
who  had  that  peculiar  faculty  that  has  been  called  a  holy  wdvete  ; 
of  the  honored  historians  of  Dissent,  Calamy,  Neal,  Brook,  and 
Bogue ;  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Sten- 
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nett»  and  Charles  Wesley ;  of  those  high-minded  men,  greater 
than  philanthropists,  who  laid  amid  tears  and  prayers,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Neither  would  we 
exclude  the  works  of  many  generous  laymen,  who  contended  for 
their  civil  and  religious  rights,  at  the  risk  ofheing  immured  in  the 
Fleet,  or  executed  at  Tyburn.  We  would  reverently  gather  up 
all  those  free-spoken  words  which  so  excited  the  anger  of  the 
high  commission  courts  and  star-chambers  of  arbitrary  monarchs 
and  bigotted  prelates.  There  were  not  a  few  pamphlets  and 
small  newspapers  published  clandestinely  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  written  with  pens  of  tiro,  and  which  reveal  the  character 
of  those  times  far  more  vividly  than  any  formal  history  or  biogra- 
phy can  do. 

Bnt  the  prominent  place  should  be  given  to  onr  own  early  Pu- 
ritan literature.  We  would  have  it  by  eminence  a  New  England 
library.  We  would  hasten  to  gather  up  with  pious  zeal  every- 
thing which  was  put  into  print  by  the  courtly  and  learned  Win- 
throps,  by  Norton,  who  had  an  *^  eminent  acumen  in  polemical 
divinity,"  by  the  holy  and  tearful  Shepard,  by  the  humble  and 
benevolent  Wilson,  by  the  sweet-tempered  Mitchel,  by  the  apos* 
tolic  Eliot,  by  Hubbard  the  historian,  by  Prince  the  annalist,  by 
the  prolific  author  of  the  Magnalia,  and  by  all  who,  through  their 
works,  illustrated  the  fortunes  of  the  early  colonists. 

This  library  should,  likewise,  include  the  general  histories  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  works 
of  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Hume,  Lingard.  Hallam,  Palgrave,  Hutch- 
inson, Grahame,  etc.;  also,  as  complete  a  collection  as  could  be 
formed  of  the  polemic  literature  relating  to  this  subject,  the  con- 
troversial writings  in  which  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  so 
prolific  both  in  Old  and  New  England,  not  only  those  called  forth 
by  the  great  struggle  between  the  conformist  and  the  non-con« 
formist,  but  the  "  Apologies,*'  "  Defences,"  "  Rejoinders,"  "  Ap- 
peals,"  "  Statements,"  etc.  in  which  the  various  sects  of  Dissen* 
ters  advocated  or  defended  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  leading 
books  and  pamphlets  at  least  in  relation  to  these  discussions 
should  be  procured.  Some  of  them  do  not  beloug  to  the  class  of 
ephemeral  literature.  They  embalm  some  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens which  are  to  be  found  of  sterling  and  honest  thought  ex- 
pressed in  vigorous  English.  Many  of  them  are  necessary  to  the 
adequate  understanding  of  the  works  of  the  great  Puritan  divines 
and  civilians  which  are  not  professedly  controversial. 
IL  Manuscripts.    Some  of  these  which  might  now  be  procu- 
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nd  would  be  oriDetdmable  Tsloe.  Many  others  would  be  ob- 
jects of  great  cunosity.  Samuel  Stone  of  Hartford  left  a  '*  body 
of  divioity"  which  was  often  transcribed  but  never  printed.  Wii- 
lard,  vice  president  of  Harvard  college,  left  important  works  in 
Mss.  We  may,  also,  mention  the  Mss.  of  Stoddard  of  Northamp- 
Ion,  Hooker  of  Hartford,  Eliot  the  Indian  apostle,  the  historiaos 
Oookin,  Hubbard,  Prince,  tbe  voluminous  papers  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, the  interesting  journals  of  judge  Sewall,  tbe  Literary  Diary 
of  president  Stiles,  etc.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  it  is  still  a 
matier  of  deliberation  where  the  numerous  Mss.  of  president  Ed- 
wards shall  be  finally  deposited.  The  owners  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  feel  inclined  to  place  them  in  a  Geneml  Library 
such  as  the  one  proposed.  Many  precious  papers,  not  now  pub- 
licly known  to  exist,  utterly  neglected,  mouldering  in  chests  or  in 
garrets,  constantly  exposed  to  destruction,  would  be  rescued,  and 
would  reach  the  same  safe  destination. 

In  England,  also,  some  Puritan  Mss.  might  be  procared  even 
at  this  late  day.  An  agent,  stationed  in  London  and  commission- 
ed to  visit  the  places  once  honored  by  the  eminent  non-conform- 
iats,  would  be  able  to  gather  up  some  precious  spoil.  During  the 
present  year  a  large  collection  of  the  Mss.  of  Dr,  DoJdridge,  con- 
taining letters  to  him  from  many  distinguished  individuals,  were 
sold  by  auction  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

IIL  Portraits,  prints,  etc.  Some  of  the  original  portraits  of  tbe 
Bon-cnnformist  fathere  in  England  might  yet,  possibly,  be  procu- 
red. In  other  cases  prints,  busts  or  engravings  might  supply  their 
place.  Some  of  the  |)ortraits  of  the  old  Puritans  are  of  little 
worth.  Those  by  Hollar,  Marshall  Eaithome,  Vertue,  and  Robert 
White  were  probably  faithful.^  Of  the  portraiu  of  the  New  En- 
l^nd  fathers  a  much  laiger  number  might  now  be  secured.  Of 
many  of  the  more  distinguished  individuals,  several  portraits  on 
canvass  are  known  to  exist  The  families  of  these  venerated 
men  not  unfrequently  become  extinct  in  the  direct  line.  In  such 
cases  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  purchase  the  portraits,  perhaps 
Mss.  and  other  valuable  relics.  Where  they  could  not  be  procu- 
red by  purchase  or  dooation,  they  might  be  borrowed  on  an  indefi- 
nite lease  and  placed  in  the  Museum  for  safe  keeping,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  treasures  of  our  Historical  Socie- 
ties. At  all  events  it  is  practicable  to  collect  a  sufficient  number 
to  adorn  some  of  the  halls  of  ihe  building  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
No  spectacle  could  be  more  delightful  to  the  genuine  descend- 

*  WiUiams'a  Letters  on  Poritaniam,  2d  aeries,  p.  109. 
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ants  of  the  Pilgrims  than  a  seiias  of  such  portndtv,  time-wom  aad 
decayed  though  they  might  be.  They  would  not  reveal  the  !•• 
apirations  of  genius;  they  might  not  atuaot  the  votariea  of  the 
fine  arts.  But  they  would  answer  a  nobler  purpoae.  Their  fad- 
ing colors  would  teach  a  more  impressive  lesaoo.  Hew  intoreal- 
ing  to  see  a  chionologieal  series,  beginning  with  elder  BrewsteTp 
Gov.  Winthrofk»  John  Bobinsoa,  John  Harvard,  John  Daveo|kQil» 
Thomas  Hooker,  the  Malhers,  the  Bulkleys,  the  Mayhem,  tiie  suc- 
cessive Puritan  governors  who  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  Mi- 
thors  of  the  two  Plaiibrms,  the  "  vaneiable  oompany  of  pastott^ 
who  gave  their  books  as  the  foundation  of  Yale,  the  great  omm 
who  labored  in  the  revivals  of  religion  in  the  middle  and  ia  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  patriasehs  who  hav^ 
just  finished  their  tabors,  the  teachers  of  theology-*-the  sage  of 
Franklin,  Wood,  Sbepard,  Hyd^,  Dwight,  aad  Duuay  otben  who 
were  pillars  in  our  churches.  Even  if  but  few  of  these  piei»iod 
memorials  of  moral  and  iateUectoal  worth  could  be  assemUodf 
how  inestimable  the  treasura 

IV.  MisceUaneeus  memorials,  cherished  articles  Aaap]oj«d  ia 
the  studies  and  lahois  of  distinguished  men,  eharaoteristio  feosess- 
brauces*  even  should  they  be  smaU,  and  in  themselves  of  iitUe 
value.  At  Eialeben  are  shown  the  cap,  doak,  portrait  and  vari- 
ous relics  of  Luther;  at  Erfurt  are  his  inkstand,  table,  Bible,  por- 
tiait  and  other  interestiag  reminiscences ;  in  Halle  is  a  pulpit  ia 
which  he  preached ;  in  Wittenberg  is  his  house  or  lodging  ia  the 
old  Ajigustiniau  convent,  also  his  chair  and  table  at  which  he 
wrote,  the  jug  fiom  which  he  drajak,  his  stove  made  acaording  to 
his  own  direoUons  with  peculiar  devices,  his  professor's  ehaic,  tmo 
portraits  of  him  by  Granach,  aud  a  cast  of  his  face  after  death. 
In  many  other  cities  also  various  memorials  may  be  foond  Now 
if  these  relics,  or  the  more  iaiieresting  of  them,  could  be  ooUeeted 
at  Wittenberg,  the  cmdle  of  the  reformation,  and  ttt  the  same 
time  there  could  be  deposited  ia  that  city  those  objects  which  am 
associaied  with  the  names  of  his  distinguished  oo-laboreni,  what 
a  spot  it  would  be  for  the  refreshment  4>f  the  spirit !  Othsf  plaeas 
would  sliU  letain  permanent  4fuemoriato  of  Luliier.  The  Wart- 
hmg  and  the  cell  at  Erfurt  would  still  aitiact  the  tmveller.  Yet 
one  place  would  be  the  oeaUal  foini  of  interest  Tku  he  wnold 
aee  if  he  were  compelled  la  pass  by  all  the  others. 

So  at  some  central  point  in  New  England,  touehhig  memeataa 
of  the  gieat  men,  who  have  adoraed  her  religioas  history,  might 
he  collected.    JNothing  at  Jibbotsferd  is  «e  isipveasive  as  lOie  hat^ 
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staff  and  coat  of  the  border  minstrel  precisely  in  the  state  in  which 
he  last  ased  them.  We  are  creatures  of  association.  We  should 
feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  fathers  of 
New  England,  if  we  had  visible  and  tangible  memorials  of  their 
existence  and  labors. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  stated  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Library  and  Museum  as  we  have  indicated: 

I.  It  would  form  a  centre  of  patriotic  and  religious  reminiscence 
fbr  New  England  and  for  all  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims — 
the  shrine  to  which  those  who  revere  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  the  good  and  the  learned  of  past  ages  might  repair.    In  the 
university  library  of  BAle  we  seem  to  be  in  the  very  presence  of 
Erasmus,  Euler,  Oeoolampadius,  the  Bemonillis  and  Holbeins. 
In  Zurich,  the  portraits,  Mss.,  and  relics  of  Zuingli  and  other  re- 
formers are  the  cherished  treasures.  Die  public  library  at  Geneva 
preserves  the  portrait,  the  published  works,  the  Mss.  letters  and 
other  remains  of  Calvin,  though  the  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  un- 
known.   In  these  three  libmries,  the  true  Protestants  of  the  three 
cantons  have  objects  of  deep  and  common  interest    Their  feel- 
ings of  affection  and  veneration  are  garnered  up  in  the  old  halls 
which  still  seem  to  be  vocal  with  the  stem  and  solenm  voices  of 
the  sixteenth  century.     Similar  would  be  the  emotions  which 
would  be  felt  as  we  should  gather  around  the  place  where  the 
literary  and  theological  remains  of  the  founders  of  the  New  En- 
gland churches  and  their  descendants  might  be  deposited.     We 
may  learn  the  effect  of  such  an  exhibition  from  the  reverence 
which  is  now  felt  for  the  comparatively  few  and  imperfect  me- 
morials which  exist  at  Plymouth,  Hartford,  and  other  towns.    It 
would  unite  in  no  common  bonds  all  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  their  widest  dispersions. 

II.  Such  a  Library  would  constitute  an  interesting  memorial 
of  the  theological  and  literary  labora  of  the  Puritans.  It  would 
be  a  standing  proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  sometimes  made  against  them  as  if  they  would  disso- 
ciate piety  from  human  learning.  It  would  be  a  monument  of 
the  debt  which  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  of  civil  liberty  owe 
to  them.  Who  could  undervalue  the  English  Dissenters,  when 
he  should  see  ou  the  shelves  of  a  library,  as  the  product  of  their 
pens,  The  Paradise  Lost,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Sainf  s 
Everlasting  Best,  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  The  Cred- 
ibility of  the  Gospel  History,  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Bees,  The 
Hymns  and  Divine  Songs  of  Watts,  The  Exposition  and  the 
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Bise  and  Progress  of  Doddridge  and  many  others  in  all  depart- 
ments of  sacred  literature  ?  Some  of  these  will  last  as  long  as 
the  language  itself.  Eobinson  Crusoe,  another  imperishable  work, 
was  written  by  a  Dissenter.  So  also,  many  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  England  Puritans,  if  not  equally  renowned,  will  not  soon 
perish.  The  journals  of  the  first  governor  Winthrop,  full  of 
touching  interest,  are  a  model  of  their  kind.  The  metaphysical 
writings  of  Edwards  are  commended  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  Europe.  Some  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, have  an  European  currency.  The  State  papers  of  the  elder 
Adams  and  some  of  his  New  England  contemporaries,  elicited 
the  praises  of  Burke.  The  theological  writings  of  Dr.  Dwight 
have  enjoyed  a  laige  sale  in  this  country  and  a  still  greater  one 
in  England.  The  theological  opinions  of  Andrew  Fuller,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  English  divines,  were  formed  by  a  close 
study  of  New  England  theology. 

Ill  An  establishment  of  the  nature  described  would  be  one 
means  of  perpetuating  the  religious  principles  and  usages  of  the 
Puritans.  It  would  not,  of  itself,  indeed,  be  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  innovation  and  error.  like  written 
standards,  paper  constitutions  and  other  devices  of  man,  its  voice 
might  be  silent  or  unheeded.  It  might  stand  as  an  affecting  me- 
morial of  the  latitudinarianism  or  moral  degeneracy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whose  worth  it  commemorates.  Such,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  perveraion  of  its  legitimate  influence.  Its  nat- 
ural teachings  would  be  in  accordance  with  truth.  It  would  be  a 
great  historical  landmark,  embodying  in  tangible  form  the  spirit 
and  the  labors  of  what  might  be  called  the  heroic  or  martyr-age 
in  our  history.  Amid  the  necessary  changes  of  society,  in  the 
introduction  of  new  elements  into  our  social  and  religious  life,  it 
would  point  to  our  past  history,  and  enforce  the  lessons  of  ven- 
eration and  love  which  it  is  so  fitted  to  teach.  And  in  the  event 
of  our  apostatizing  from  the  religious  views  of  our  fathers,  such  a 
monument  might  be  one  of  the  means  of  restoration,  might  utter 
one  of  those  voices  which  would  recall  us  into  the  path  of  safety 
and  truth.  In  Germany  there  has  been  a  sad  and  cdmost  univer- 
sal abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Luther's 
name  is  on  every  tongue,  while  liis  doctrine  is  trampled  under 
foot.  Still,  the  veneration,  the  almost  passionate  admiration  and 
love  which  are  everywhere  felt  towards  him,  are  among  the 
brightest  signs  of  the  times  and  afibrd  one  of  the  strongest 
grounds  of  hope,  that  Germany  will  yet  be  rescued  fiom  its  un- 
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natimi  alliance  with  error.  His  name  will  have  a  potent  spell  to 
scatter  the  darkness.  The  glaring  contradiction  exhibited  by  those 
who  almost  adore  his  memory,  while  they  reject  that  belief  which 
was  to  him  dearer  than  life,  will  yet  awaken  earnest  attention 
and  lead  to  a  more  consistent  practice.  This  veneration  for  La- 
ther is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  touching  and  numerous  memorials 
of  him  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Pkt)testant  Germany. 
The  Wartburg,  Erfurt,  Eisenach,  Tiibingen,  Wittenberg,  Augs- 
bargh,  keep  alive  the  precious  remembrances  of  Martin  and  his 
dear  Philip,  and  aid  that  influence  which  Lnther^s  hymns  and 
catechisms,  and  the  German  language, — the  undying  memorial  of 
the  Reformation,— -so  powerfully  exerts.  Such,  to  some  extent, 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  venerable  memorials  of  our  fathers, 
conld  they  be  drawn  out  from  their  hiding  places,  and  be  duly  ar- 
ranged and  combined.  A  book  would  become  a  teacher;  a 
manuscript  would  utter  its  admonitory  voice ;  a  pen,  handled  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  holy  Shepard,  would  not  be  a  dull  raoa- 
itor.  The  picture  of  the  apostolic  Eliot  would  seem  to  follow  ns 
with  its  reproving  eye,  till  we  had  copied  his  sublime  example. 
The  old  pine  pulpit  of  a  Bellamy  or  a  Hopkins  vmuld  enable  them 
yet  to  speak  the  words  of  troth  and  soberness.  The  very  auto- 
graph might  become  a  sermon.  The  stone  taken  from  the  thresh* 
hold  of  one  of  their  sanctuaries  would  cry  out,  and  the  beam  from 
the  timber  would  answer  it 

IV.  Such  an  historical  Library  and  Museum  would  be  of  ines- 
timable service  to  our  future  civil  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  that  however  valuable  the  history  of  the 
Puritans  would  be,  prepared  by  our  contemporaries,  the  writers 
of  a  future  age  will  enjoy  in  some  respects  far  greater  facilities 
for  the  task.  They  will  bring  to  the  subject  more  impartiality,  a 
wider  survey  of  the  field  and  an  ampler  experience.  Certain  vital 
questions,  now  in  the  process  of  unfolding,  will,  in  one  or  two 
centuries,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  We  live,  e.  g.,  too 
near  the  great  revival  of  religion  in  Whitefield's  time  to  be  able 
to  describe  it  adequately.  All  the  results  of  the  American  revo- 
lution are  not  known.  How  inestimable  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  years  from  this  time,  would  be  a  great  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  carefully  arranged  and  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary literary  apparatus.  How  grateful  would  be  the  historians  of 
those  coming  times  for  a  repository  that  a  little  care  and  expense 
might  now  establish.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  rescue 
from  decay  and  oblivion,  any  considerable  portion  of  the  records 
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of  the  past,  yet  euoogh  oould  be  secured  to  form  a  nucleas  for 
the  time  to  come.  Should  it  be  difficult  to  dig  up  the  mouldering 
remains  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many  treasures  illustmting 
the  eighteenth  century  are  still  procnmble.  To  these  might  be 
added  the  more  important  books  and  Mss.  which  are  from  time  to 
time  becoming  accessible  by  the  deaths  of  their  owners.  Gradu- 
ally a  collection  might  be  formed  which  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  to  all  who  should  at  any  future  time  engage  in  historical 
studies  and  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  comprehensive  views  of 
its  founders. 

y.  Such  a  Library,  open  and  common  to  all,  would  tend  to 
promote  brotherly  feelings  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans. It  would  be  a  bond  of  unity,  a  rallying-place  for  the  affec- 
tions, or  at  least  a  neutral  spot  where  envious  feelings  would  be 
hushed,  and  acrimonious  controversies  be  suspended.  In  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  founders  of  New  England,  it  would  be 
almost  like  desecrating  the  grave  of  a  parent  to  indulge  in  any 
other  than  fraternal  feehngs. 

VL  The  establishment  of  a  repository,  like  the  one  described, 
would  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  Uie  character  of  the  ser- 
mons and  other  works  which  may  hereafler  be  published  by  our 
deigymen.  The  expectation  that  one  copy  at  least  of  a  discourse 
would  be  sure  of  preservation  and  would  be  a  representative  of 
the  character  and  talents  of  its  author  ages  after  he  had  deceased, 
oould  not  be  without  some  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  thoughts 
which  he  should  commit  to  the  press.  He  would  wish  to  have  them 
worthy  of  his  ancestry  and  of  the  honorable  company  which  they 
would  enjoy.  Had  the  painters,  who  took  the  portraits  of  the 
non-conformist  fathers  that  now  adorn  the  hall  in  Dr.  Williams's 
library,  anticipated  the  destination  to  which  those  portraits  have 
attained,  they  would  have  been  more  exact  likenesses  and  been 
finished  with  the  utmost  possible  care. 

YIL  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
the  plan  proposed  would  insure  the  preservation  of  valuable  doc- 
uments and  curiosities  which  will  otherwise  be  lost  Many  ines- 
timable treasures  have  abready  disappeared  irrecoverably.  Every 
year  the  loss  is  becoming  greater.  Death,  fire,  the  wear  of  time 
when  not  guarded  against,  and  various  accidents  are  fast  dimin- 
ishing the  honored  memorials  of  original  PuritanisuL  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  is  possible  to  procure  in  England  some  of  the  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers  which  were  published  in  England  in  the 
61» 
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times  of  Elizabeth,  James  I,  Charles  L  and  the  Commonwealth.! 
Early  editions  of  the  printed  books  published  by  Milton,  Good- 
win, Cartwright,  Baxter,  Howe,  and  other  actors  and  preachers  in 
that  period,  are  still  to  be  fonnd.  Yet  these,  as  weU  as  the  pam* 
phlets  and  Mss.,  are  becoming,  like  the  Sibylline  books,  the  mote 
precious  as  they  diminish  in  number.  The  oontroUers  of  the  great 
libmries  in  many  parts  of  Christendom  are  more  and  more  solici* 
tous  to  obtain  possession  of  these  treasures.  Several  affluent 
private  individuids  in  the  United  States  aie  securing  at  great 
expense  all  the  productions  relating  to  Puritanism  of  any  value 
which  come  into  the  English  market  To  our  own  country  the 
same  remarks  are  in  a  measure  applicable*  Much  which  was  ao* 
cessible  in  1700  is  lost  forever.  Much  which  might  now  be  gath* 
ered  up  will  wholly  disappear  in  the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 
Those  treasures  that  might  now  be  bought,  or  procured  as  a  free 
gift,  will  soon  pass  into  some  pablic  library  out  of  New  En^^and 
or  out  of  the  oountryi  or  become  the  property  of  unknown  indi- 
viduals. 


I  ARTICLE  IX. 

MISCELLANY  —  CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from 

Prof  Rodiger  of  Halle,  dated  April  25,  1847 :  <"  I  am  laboriDg  daily  oa 
^  the  last  H^  of  the  Thesaurus  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  out  to» 

'  wards  autumn.    It  will  contain  not  a  little  new  matter  which,  I  hope, 

I  will  prove  to  be  correct.    Lepsius  of  Beriia  is  very  busily  occupied  with 

Egyptian  Chronology.  I  correspond  with  him  on  the  points  which  re* 
i  late  to  the  Bible.     He  will  boob  print  in  the  third  H^  of  the  /ouraal  of 

I  the  Oriental  Society  a  paper  on  the  Decree  of  FbHae,  mniar  to  that  «f 

I  the  Rosetta  Inacription.    In  tfaa  second  H^  there  is  a  very  good  essiy 

by  Tuch  on  the  14th  cfa.  of  Oeaesis,  which  wHl  be  well  raceiTed  in  the 
'  United  States.    Thenius  of  Dresden  is  laboring  industriously  on  his 

I  Commentary  upon  the  Books  of  Kinga    The  new  edition  of  Winer^ 

Biblical  Dictionary  is  advancing.    Tiscbeodorf  is  edilliig  the  Septoagiatty 

^  We  have  in  our  possessioa  a  few  numbers  of  several  of  the  newspapen 
published  daring  the  progress  of  the  civil  war,  which  impart  a  reality  and  a 
tmtbfalneas  to  thoae  stirring  timet  which  no  fonnal  history  can  secure. 
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bA  tbia  tvork  will  exceed  his  abttity,  or  rather  be  wili  bi»y  himBelf  on 
the  small  thinga,  e.  g.  a,  e,  n  and  v,  and  other  ortbograpbic  minutiae^ 
wbie  the  prcaainy  and  difficult  problem  in  relation  to  the  Septuaginc 
will  remain  for  a  time  unaolved.  Hitzig'a  OooNnenlary  on  Ezekiel  will 
be  ready  this  anmmer,  and  chough  for  my  taate  it  will  deal  aemewbat  too 
macfa  in  coiyecturMy  yet  in  acutenesa  and  exact  graaiuMitical  knowledge 
it  will  DOC  be  deficient  Petermann  will  edit  a  new  edition  of  the  Byriac 
LaoeiB  of  Igaatiua,  with  the  aid  of  an  old  Armenian  veraioD.  When  I 
b«<ra  completed  the  Tbeaaurua,  I  am  thinking,  along  with  other  lahon,  of 
pabliefaing  a  email  Arabic  Grammar  for  my  Iccturea,  aince  that  by  Gas* 
pari  contaioa  things  which  do  not  accord  with  my  system  and  hence 
would  only  interfere  with  my  iivtnictions.  I  hare  this  summer  my  third 
ooame  in  Arabic  Syntax^  with  tiie  reading  of  tiistorical  texts.  A  work 
important  for  Germany  has  appeared,  on  '  iVaaestaatism'  by  iiundeahn* 
geoy  which  ia  valued  by  all  partiea.  The  library  of  our  Oriental  Society 
is  established  in  HaHe.  Religious  moreroems  among  as  are  bow  in  the 
back-grsimd ;  the  telenitioo-edict  of  March  90ih  has  made  a  paime,  aad 
aH  the  public  interesC  is  now  turned  towards  politics  snd  to  the  doings  of 
the  Chambem  assembled  at  Berlin." 

Another  friend  writes  as  follows  in  relation  to  the  work  by  Honde^ 
hagen :  ^  A  novehy  in  Che  literary  world,  which  tells  npon  Che  German 
poblie,-^puMisfaed  in  the  beginning  of  this  or  the  end  of  last  year  (I  for- 
get}-^s :  der  Desiscbe  Frotestantismui^  seine  Vergangenheit,  und  aeine 
heatigen  Lebenspmgen,  im  Zusammenhange  der  gesammien  National- 
entwickehmg,  etc.,  yoo  eiaem  deutschen  Theologen.  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  (2  R.)  [German  Protestantism,  what  it  waa,  and  the  preset 
vicnl  questions  with  regard  to  it,  considered  and  discussed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings on  the  whole  national  development  (on  all  the  conditions  of  the  na* 
tioB  as  it  is  developed  at  present)].  I  have  mit  bad  time  to  pemse  iL  So 
I  cannot  give  an  opinion  of  it*— Another  book  will  appear  this  year's 
Leipsic  Easter-Fair,  which  I  think  is  very  likely  to  be  much  read.  Pro£ 
Julius  Miiller,  who  you  know  was  a  member  of  the  much  spoken  of  Ber- 
lin Synod,  has  gallandy  taken  up  the  gauntlet,  which,  from  one  quarter 
by  Ohlidi,  and  from  another  by  *•  the  Kirdien-Zeitung,'  had  been  thrown 
down.  The  former  adversary  is  disarmed  before  many  courses ;  but  the 
latter  needs  lo  be  encountered  with  graaler  address  and  skill.  His  in- 
vecuves,  sneers,  misrepresentationa,  and  criminations  of  the  resolutions 
and  principles  of  that  Synod,  you  will  find  in  a  leading  article  of  the 
Evangi  Kirchen^Eeitung,  January  Ist,  and  the  following  numbers.  Pra£ 
MiiUer  tn  refuting  his  adversary  was  obliged  to  enter  more  fully  into  tfao 
principle  and  views,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  Synod  had  beea 
wwking  at  its  aiduons  task/* 
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The  following  is  from  Prof.  Hupfeld  of  Halle.  ^  1  contemplate  con- 
tinuing my  laargtr  Hebrew  Gfammar  this  year  by  publishing  an  additional 
second  number  (Livraison),  containing  an  essay  on  the  AcotnU^  and  thus 
concluding  that  part  of  the  Grammar  on  Hebrew  Writing  (Scbriftlebre). 
But  1  doubt  whether  I  shall  complete  the  whole  work  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  I  have  carried  it  on  thus  fiir.  1  intend  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, a  BhorUr  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language,  with  the  particular 
view  of  adapting  it  to  use  for  lectures  at  colleges  and  universities,  and 
for  schools ;  which  book  will  exhibit  my  system  in  its  fundamental  foa- 
ture&— I  have  thought  of  collecting  my  detached  pieces,  etc,  yet  the  ex- 
ecution must  be  delayed  till  after  the  completion  of  the  gnunmar.  Such 
a  collection  will  comprise  partly  essays  treating  on  the  History  of  Writ- 
ing (**  Schriftgeschichte'')  and  Palaeography— fiartly  purely  grammatical 
ones ;  some  of  them  published  before,  some  still  manuscripts.  I  cannot 
be  positive  as  to  the  time  when  I  shall  prepare  a  General  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  [or:  <  a  History  of  Literature  of  the  O.  T.'  (Literatur- 
geschichte  der  A.  T.)] ;  it  may  rather  be  at  a  more  distant  period,  how- 
ever desirous  I  am  to  body  forth  my  views  of  this  department  of  scienoe. 
Among  the  existing  only  that  of  ^De  WdU  is  worthy  to  be  noticed  and  re- 
oommended.** 

The  foltowing  extracts  are  from  letters  written  at  Rome. 

**Bmnt^  JaoL  11, 1847.  This  day  an  academical  exercise  was  held  in 
the  college  De  Propaganda  Fide  in  honor  of  the  Bfagi  or  holy  Idnga 
Fifty-two  young  men  and  lads  took  part  In  it,  in  forty-eight  languages 
and  dialects.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  series  of  declamations  inter- 
spersed with  several  dialogues  or  colloquies  and  the  singing  of  chants. 
The  length  of  the  declamations  was  from  two  to  eight  minutes.  Some 
were  committed  to  memory ;  others  were  read  from  Mss.  They  were  in 
the  following  languages  and  dialects :  Hebrew,  Rabbinic,  Syriac,  Chal- 
dee,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Armenian,  ancient  and  modem 
Georgian,  Koordish,  Persian,  Amharic,  Turkish,  Maltese,  Greek  ancient 
and  modem,  three  in  Latin,  two  in  Chinese,  Hindoostanee,  Tamil,  Sin- 
galeae,  Peguan,  Angola  (African),  Wallachian,  Albanian,  Bulgarian, 
Hungarian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Lapponian,  Swedish,  Illyrian,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Swiss  (a  cormpt  German,  a  dialect  spoken  in  canton  St  Gall, 
Switzerland),  two  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugese,  French,  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Celtic,  and  two  languages  spoken  In  Chili  and  Curagoa,  S.  Amer- 
ica. Most  of  the  speakers  are  natives  of  the  various  countries  indicated 
by  the  languages  which  they  used.  Their  ages  varied  from  ten  years  to 
twenty-five.  Some  boys  excited  much  interest  by  their  clever  manage- 
ment of  their  parts  and  by  their  pleasant  chants.  The  difference  in  form, 
complexion,  physiognomy,  enunciation  was  veiy  striking.    The  interest 
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woulfl  have  been  increased,  if  the  uniform  ecclesiastical  dress — a  black 
gown  and  ca(>— had  lieen  exchanged  for  the  costumes  of  the  countries  to 
wiiich  the  pupils  belonged.  The  tenor  of  the  performances  seemed  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  the  exercise-^  the  visit  of  the  Magi  at 
Bethlehem.  The  exercise  in  English,  was  pronounced  by  Jeremiah  Cum- 
mings  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  closed  with  an  address  to  England,  la- 
menting her  defection  from  the  Catholic  faith  and  congratulating  his  auditors 
00  the  hopeful  pros|)ects  in  that  country  of  a  return  to  the  Catholic  uni- 
ty. The  number  of  pupils  of  the  PropagAiida  present  was  about  seventy. 
Few  spectacles  would  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  so  many  young 
missionary  scholars  literally  assembled  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  were  they  preparing  to  go  forth  as  true  missionaries  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Jt  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  they  will  be  the  heralds  of 
hurtful  superstitions,  rather  than  of  salutary  truth.  The  room  in  which 
the  exercises  were  held,  was  crowded  with  about  300  gentlemen,  most 
of  whom  were  strangers  at  Rome.  On  the  previous  day  the  same  per- 
formances had  been  rehearsed  to  a  different  audience. 

The  buildings  of  the  Propaganda  lie  on  a  street  of  the  same  name 
which  proceeds  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Pincian  hill.  The  society  was  founded  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1622,  for  the 
qM-ead  of  the  Catholic  faith.  His  successor.  Urban  VIII,  completed  bis 
plans,  and  erected  the  present  edifice  in  1627.  In  consequence  it  bears 
the  name  Collegium  Urbanum.  The  chapel  was  built  by  Alexander 
VIL  The  pupils  board  and  study  in  this  building,  or  rather  in  these 
buildings,  which  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  till  they  are  pre- 
pared to  depart  to  their  fields  of  labor.  Cardinal  Barherini,  brother  of 
Urban,  contributed  largely  for  the  support  of  the  pupils.  Printing  is  now 
carried  on  in  the  building  in  fourteen  languages.  Previously  to  the 
French  revolution,  fonts  of  types  were  owned  in  twenty-seven  languages. 
Tlie  ty|»e8  carried  to  Parts,  were  restored  in  1815.  The  congregation  of 
the  Propaganda  consists  of  a  cardinal  prefect,  now  Simonetti ;  twenty- 
three  associate  cardinals,  a  secretary  and  prothonotary  and  several  sub- 
ordinates. The  college  for  the  education  of  the  pupils  is  under  the  con- 
tml  of  this  congregation.  The  instruction  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  from  whom  the  rector  is  also 
chosen.  In  the  library  are  a  collection  of  Chinese  books,  Coptic  Msa.,  a 
codex  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  Greek,  Roman  and  Coptic  coins,  Egyp- 
ttan  cameos,  etc. 

^Rome,  Jan,  21, 1847.  Called,  in  company  with  a  friend,  on  the  cele- 
brated linguist,  cardinal  Mezzofanti.  He  received  us  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  seated  us  beside  him,  and  entertained  us  with  his  conver- 
ntion,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  another  call.    He  said  he  enjoyed 
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good  health  for  a  man  of  seventy  years,  but  that  he  had  been  unable  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  to  any  great  extent,  since  Divine  Providence  bad  called 
him  to  his  present  post    He  is  a  man  of  about  the  middle  height,  with 
benevolent  and  expressive  eyes  and  of  mild  and  attractive  manners.    He 
uses  the  English  language  almost  with  the  propriety  and  fluency  of  a  na- 
tive, and  is  wonderfully  exact  even  in  matters  of  idiom  and  accent.    He 
said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  English,  but  great  in  learn- 
ing to  pronounce  it    On  this  ktter  point,  he  thought,  the  rule  which  Ba- 
retti,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Job  nsot^  gave  in  an  elementary  work,  was  the  on- 
ly useful  one,  viz.  **  Let  a  foreigfler  go  to  England  with  a  pair  of  good 
ears."    He  remarked  that  the  language  was  well  spoken  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  far  less  dialectic  peculiarities  than  are 
found  in  England.    His  conversation  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  the  earlier  as  well  as  modern,  with  the  dialects 
spoken  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.    With  my  companion,  who  is  familiar 
with  German,  the  cardinal  conversed  in  that  language,  with  the  same 
propriety  and  ease  as  in  English,  and  offered  to  continue  it  in  Low  Ger- 
man, from  which  my  friend  shrank.    He  said  that  he  had  not  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  scholars  of  the  Propaganda,  as,  in  general,  they 
come  to  Rome  when  they  are  mere  boys,  with  no  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  languages,  while  they  often  used  only  a  corrupt 
dialect    E.  g.  He  learned  to  speak  Chinese  with  an  educated  native  who 
resided  in  Bologna.    But  when  the  cardinal  came  to  Rome,  he  could 
hardly  understand  a  China  man  whom  he  met  in  the  Propaganda,  while 
the  Chinese  could  not  comprehend  him  stall.  The  reason  was  that  in  the 
latter  case,  a  dialect  was  used.    Mezzofanti  was  the  son  of  a   humble 
tradesman  of  Bologna,  and  was,  for  many  years,  professor  of  Greek  and 
oriental  literature  in  the  university  of  that  city.     He  was  called  to  Rome 
by  Gregory  XVL  and  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Vatican  under  Mai.  Both 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinals  at  the  same  time.     At  the  age  of 
thirty-six  Mezzofanti  is  said  to  have  conversed  fluently  in  eighteen  lan- 
guages.    At  the  present  time  he  speaks  forty-two.    This  knowledge  is 
not  of  an  artificial  or  mechanical  character.    It  is  accompanied  with 
profound  grammatical  acquisitions  and  with  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  principal   languages  which  he  has  acquired. 
Lord  Byron's  description  of  him  is  well  known:  ''He  is  a  prodigy  of 
language,  a  Briareus  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a  walking  library,  who  ought 
to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter,  a 
real  miracle  and  without  pretension  too.** 

Mr.  Clark,  the  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  is  about  to  commence  a  bibli- 
cal monthly  review.    The  plan  is  commended  by  Drs.  Alexander,  Brown, 
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CimningbaiD,  bisbop  Teirot  and  othera.  Tbe  editor  is  not  named.  A 
quarterly  biblical  publication  is  also  soon  to  be  commenced  in  London, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Kitto,  assisted  by  some  of  tbe  leading  con- 
tributors to  the  Biblical  Cyclopaedia.  Tbe  third  edition  of  Elliott's  Horae 
Apocalypticae  is  in  press.  Several  positions  in  it  have  been  assailed  by 
Dr.  Candlish  and  others,  still  its  popularity  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the 
wane.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Tes- 
timony will  appear  in  a  few  months.  Dr.  Davidson,  professor  in  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  is  about  to  publish  an  Introdaction  to 
tbe  New  Testament    A  part  of  it  is  ready  for  tbe  press. 


The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus,  with  notes  for 
Colleges.  By  W.  S.  Tyler,  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
in  Amherst  College.  New-York  and  London :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1847, 
pp.  181.  We  shall  refer  to  this  volume  in  our  next  number,  not  having 
received  the  sheets  in  season  to  examine  them  even  cursorily.  The  exter- 
nal appearance  is  in  every  way  prepossessing.  The  paper,  type,  etc.  are 
uncommonly  good.  The  text,  with  the  life  of  Tacitus,  occupies  74  pages ; 
the  notes  fill  the  remainder.  The  editor  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
of  all  accessible  sources  for  the  improvement  of  the  edition. 

Allen,  Morrill  and  Wardwell  have  published  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  by  Dr.  Leonhard 
Schmitz,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  1  vol.  l^Smo.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years,  great  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
history,  by  the  investigations  of  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Goettling,  Rubino, 
Becker,  Urlichs,  Bunsen  and  others.  Much  that  had  long  been  received 
as  true  history,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  mere  legend ;  and  much 
which  has  been  doubtful,  has  been  proved  worthy  of  credit,  or  its  credi- 
bility satisfactorily  disproved.  Tbe  constitution  of  tbe  Romans^  their  laws, 
religion,  civil  and  social  condition,  have  been  for  a  long  period  subjects 
of  investigation,  and  are  now  better  understood  by  the  learned  than  at 
any  time  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  State.  But  while  all  these  im- 
provements are  accessible  to  the  more  mature  scholars  in  the  works  of  Nie- 
buhr, Arnold  and  others,  there  has  been  no  work  suitable  for  the  use 
of  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  which  has  embodied  the  valua- 
ble advances  made  in  Roman  history.  Tbe  text- books  in  use  still  teach 
many  of  the  old  exploded  errors,  and  hence  most  students  who  may  have 
devoted  sufficient  time  to  the  subject,  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
early  history  and  government  of  Rome.  The  work  of  Dr.  Schmitz  fully 
aupplies  the  deficiency  which  has  so  long  existed.    It  presents  in  a  pop- 
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olar  form  the  inveatigaUons  of  the  most  dutinguislMd  scholars;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  clear  and  happy  style,  giving  results  without  the  tedious  process 
by  which  they  have  been  attained ;  it  distinguishes  between  legend  and 
true  history,  where  such  a  distinction  is  well  established ;  and  where 
there  are  points  of  doubt,  or  points  still  in  dispute,  these  are  admitted  to 
be  still  unsettled,  or  **  are  passed  over  altogether  in  order  not  to  confuse 
the  learner."  The  student  knows  tliereibre  on  what  he  may  rely,  and 
what  is  still  doubtful.  Dr.  Schniitz  had  rare  qualifications  for  such  a 
work.  He  was  a  pupil  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  illustrious  Niebuhr, 
and  has  devoted  much  lime  to  the  study  of  Roman  history  in  preparing 
the  unpublished  lectures  of  Niebuhr  from  the  notes  taken  by  several  of 
his  most  distinguished  pupils.  Thme  advantages  together  with  his  well- 
known  scholarship  and  habits  of  original  investigation  gave  him  qualifi- 
cations for  preparing  a  valuable  history  of  Rome,  which  few  of  the  schol- 
ars of  Europe  possessed.  The  work,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  not 
disappoint  the  high  expectations  which  have  been  formed  respecting  it 
It  will  undoubtedly  uike  the  place  of  every  other  text-book  of  the  kind, 
in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Tie  library  of  Harvard  University  exhibits  a  gratifying  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Within  the  last  year  about  1000  volumes  have  been  added 
The  fund  subscribed  some  time  since  lor  this  purpose  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. There  is  also  a  stated  fund  which  yields  a  considerable  income 
lor  the  same  ot>ject.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  the  new  and  elegant  building, 
which  the  Boston  Athenaeum  are  erecting  In  Beacon  Street,  will  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  hoped  that  this  pleasant  change  in  the  locality  of  the  library 
will  lead  to  the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  books.  Mr.  Charles  Fol- 
som  is  the  courteous  and  accomplished  librarian.  About  $2000  have 
been  expended  during  the  last  year  in  the  increase  of  the  Library  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  This  sum  has  been  principally  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  works  in  the  English  language.  Among  the  purcha- 
ses are  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  (which  can  now  be  procured 
bound  for  about  £20)  90  vols,  quarto,  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  38 
vols. ;  the  Parker  So«^ieiy  Publications,  18  vols.,  8vo. ;  Oxford  Library  of 
the  Fathers,  22  vols.,  8vo. ;  the  Calvin  Society  Publications,  8  vols. ;  the 
new  edition  of  Apb.  Usher's  Works,  14  vols.,  8vo. ;  also  a  complete  sett 
of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  50  vols.,  8vo. ;  the  first  series  of  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  54  vols.,  8vo. ;  and  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
now  amounting  to  84  vols,  quarto. 
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ARTICLE  !• 

CHBYSOSTOM,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CONSTANTINOPLB,  VIEWED 
AS  A  PREACHER. 

A  IfM  tnuidAtkMi  from  th*  6«fiiuui  oT  0.  F.  W.  Puilel,  by  H.  J.  Blpl«jr,  ProrMwr  la  N«  wtoa 
ThMlof  leal  Iiudtotlon. 

[The  original,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free  translation,  is  an 
Article  in  Rusiel's  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Beredsamkeit  It 
is  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  Chrysostom.  The  author  is  neither 
bis  enlogist,  nor  his  apologist;  he  sees  blemishes  as  well  as 
beauties. 

My  aim  has  been  in  the  translation  to  do  justice  to  the  original 
and  yet  to  make  a  readable  English  article.  I  have  also,  at  cer- 
tain points,  abbreviated  the  original  essay. 

The  extracts  from  Chrysostom's  discourses  are  here  translated, 
and  in  some  instances  enlaiged,  from  the  original  Greek,  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  1836.  In  the  references  to  Chrysostom's  Works, 
the  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  volume,  the  Ambic  the  page. 
— H.  X  R.] 

Among  the  early  preachers,  no  one's  life  and  fortunes  were  de- 
termined so  much  by  his  eloquence  as  were  Chrysostom's.  It 
was  the  cause  both  of  his  elevation  and  of  his  abasement ;  of  the 
high  respect  he  acquired  while  living,  and  of  the  still  higher  and 
more  enduring  renown  which  has  been  awarded  to  him  since  his 
death.    His  proper  name  was  John.    The  surname,  Chrysostom 
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(golden-moQthed),  became  appropriated  to  him  in  after  times ; 
yet  certainly  before  the  year  636,  since  Isidore  of  Hispcda,  who 
died  in  that  year,  speaks  of  him  under  this  name.^  As,  however, 
it  doubtless  originated  in  the  East,  not  in  the  West,  he  must  have 
been  known  by  it  before  the  time  of  Isidore,  though  neither  the 
early  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  nor  Palla- 
dius,  in  his  Greek  biography  of  Chrysoston,  make  mention  of  it 


Bicgrqphical  Sketch  of  Otrysastom. 

Chrysostom  was  bom,  probably,  about  the  year  347,  at  Antioch, 
of  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  family.  Soon  after  his  birth  he 
lost  his  father,  Secundus,  who  held  an  important  place  in  the 
staff  of  the  highest  military  commander  of  the  Roman  Asiatic 
provinces.  But  his  pious  and  excellent  mother,  Anthusa,  who 
firom  love  to  her  son  and  her  deceased  husband  was  disinclined 
to  enter  again  the  marriage-state,  watched  over  his  yonthfal 
yean  with  most  devoted  and  judicious  solicitude.  Though  warm- 
ly attached  to  the  Christian  faith,  she  yet  avoided  the  foult  com- 
mitted by  other  mothers  of  eminent  teachers  in  the  church,  of  de- 
voting her  son  fW>m  his  birth  to  the  ministry,  or  to  monastic  life, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  giving  him  a  contracted  ascetic  education; 
and,  cotttrwy  to  the  practice  of  other  women  of  high  rank  who 
obtained  for  their  sons  only  some  slight  instruction  in  lAtin  Ut«ia- 
tara  and  in  Beman  law,  she  rather  provided  ibr  him  the  n>eana  of 
a  general  and  thorough  literary  trainii^. 

His  principal  instructor  was  Libanius,  the  most  distinfuished 
heathen  rhetorician  of  hie  time  libanius  early  discovered  Chrysos- 
lom's  pionising  talents,  and  lamented,  on  his  deatfahbed,  that  tUs 
scholar  who  afterwards  became  so  much  his  superior  in  eloquence, 
eonM  net  be  proenred  as  his  suocesaor  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  In 
philosophy,'  Chryaostom's  instructor  was  Andi«gathiis»  Neither 
hia  belief  in  Christianity,  nor  his  love  of  religion^  sufleied  ii||ary 
from  his  being  educated  by  these  heathen  teaohets ;  fiur  his  nio- 
ther  was  in  the  habit  of  leading  her  beloved  son,  with  Chiistiaii 
zeal,  to  the  fountain  of  truth ;  and  he  made  himself,  by  personal 
atttdy,  faooliar  with  the  Holy  Sonptores* 


>  The  name  Chytoticm  iraa  also  giyetk  to  Antiocbns,  dnriog  his  lUetime,  a  < 
temponry  and  opponent  of  John  ChiyBoetom. 

'  FMiit&  says,  In  der  AereAomlMt.  Bnft  I  here  IbDaw  *e  Lalli  Mogn^  ap- 
pended to  Ohiyseetom'b  W«iks,  vhiidi  iblloiif  in  this  instaoca  tha  aadMii^  of 
8«a»te9«nilwililiwliiQhthe0|ateinaBtQf  X«o  i^pr^oa^ia  hia  editisa of  CiugFaofl- 
tom's  treatise  on  the  Priesthood,  p.  }.—- Ta. 
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Eb  wm,  however,  in  hi*  jottih,  far  (torn  being  indispofed  to 
participate  in  the  soenes  of  public  life.  The  dramatic  ezhibitioM» 
agaioBt  which  at  a  later  period  he  expressed  himself  with  so  mach 
vehemence,  and  the  pleadings  of  advocates  at  the  forum,  were 
particularly  attmctive'to  him.  His  earUest  opportunity  for  exer- 
dsiiig  his  native  oratorical  Uleot  was  at  the  forum ;  and  he  actu- 
ally anteied  on  the  practice  of  law,  an  enployment  which  was 
then  the  first  step  to  the  higher  posts  of  secular  honor.  He  sooui 
however,  contmcted  a  dislike  for  the  low  arts  which  the  advocates 
sliowed  themselves ;  and  this  dislike  gradually  increased,  till  he 
became  dtsafieeted  towards  secular  pursuits  in  general,  and  anx- 
ious for  quiet  retirement  and  exclusive  occupation  with  divine 
things.  Meletius,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Antioch,  encouriged 
bis  purpose,  and,  when  he  had  spent  three  yean  in  study  and 
had  received  baptism,  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Anagnost ; 
that  is,  a  public  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  at  (hat  time 
f^iout  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Impressed  with  reveience  for  the  monks  and  hermits  who  were 
Uving  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  and  many  of  whom  were  truly 
estimable  men,  he  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  been  desinms  to  asao* 
date  with  them  in  their  ascetic  mode  of  life.  It  was  not,  howev- 
er, in  all  probability,  till  aAer  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  in 
the  most  touching  manner  entreated  him  not  to  leave  her,  that 
he  wax  able  to  accomplish  this  long-cherished  purpose.  In  the 
raonaelery,  two  abbots,  Carterius  and  Diodonis,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  very  distinguished  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  IVusus, 
assumed  his  further  education  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  to  the 
latter,  particularly,  he  was  indebted  for  his  initiation  into  just 
giaounatical  and  logical  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation.^ 
After  residing  six  years  in  the  monastery,  employed  in  extending 
his  liteiary  and  religious  attainments,  besides  writing  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  moaastic  life,  his  health  had  become  so  impaired  by 
hie  ascetic  severities  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him,  in  the  year 
380^  to  return  to  Antioch. 

He  had,  some  years  before,  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  en- 
treaty and  of  his  own  modesty,  decliued  the  office  of  bishop  to 
whidi  it  was  in  contemplation  to  elect  him.^    He  was  now,  how- 

'  Ke«Dder»  in  the  seeood  edition  of  his  Life  of  Chrysoetom,  is  rather  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  that  Diodonis  was  not  connected  with  the  monasteiy ;  bat  that,  white 
ft  presbyter  at  Antioch,  he  also  gathered  around  him  a  company  of  young  men  for 
theological  instmction  and  preparation  for  the  saered  offioe^^Ts. 

'  To  this  circniiiataikoe  we  are  indebted  for  hli  treatise  on  the  Priesthood,  in 
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erer,  ordained  t  deaoon  by  Meletins,  aod  aboot  six  yean  after  a 
presbyter  by  Flavian,  the  snccessor  of  Meletins.  As  he  was  not 
allowed,  while  a  deaoon,  to  preach  in  public,  his  great  abilities 
were  not  folly  displayed  till  after  he  became  a  presbyter.  Being 
BOW  the  principal  and  most  intimate  assistant  of  his  bishop,  and 
oocapying  the  highest  place  in  his  esteem,  he  soon  had  most  am* 
pie  opportunity  for  extensive  nsefblness,  as  the  distingaished 
preacher  of  a  laige  congregation  embracing,  it  was  estimated,  a 
hundred  thousand  souls.^  In  the  second  year  after  he  became  a 
presbyter,  occurred  the  insurrection  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  stat« 
nes  of  the  imperial  family  were  destroyed,  and  the  city  was  in 
consequence  subjected  to  great  suffering.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  the  celebrated  twenty-one  discourses  on  the 
Statues.  In  these  discourses,  he  did  not  restrict  himself  to  the 
public  calamities,  though  these  were  at  the  time  matters  of  chief 
interest  to  the  people  of  Antioch.  He  rather  employed  the  occa- 
sion to  expose  such  delinquencies  of  the  Christians  as  gave  them 
little  solicitude,  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  amendment  His 
activity  in  the  ministry,  besides  the  proof  of  it  thus  furnished,  was 
so  great  that  few  days  passed  without  his  preaching  in  public. 

For  twelve  years  he  labored  at  Antioch ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
eloqnence  and  of  his  virtues  had  spread  thiou^  the  whole  East 
His  promotion  to  a  more  distinguished  post  of  influence,  which 
might  seem  but  the  just  recompense  of  his  great  merits,  was,  nev- 
ertheless, consequent  on  the  accidental  circumstance  that  Eutio* 
juus,  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  happening  to  be  ia 
Antioch,  was  filled  with  admiration  at  his  remarkable  eloquence. 
On  the  death  of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
397,  Entropius  proposed  Chrysostom  as  the  successor  to  that  of* 
fice.  The  church  of  Constantinople,  assailed  from  all  qnartera 
by  oompetiton  for  the  vacant  bishopric,  could  not  form  a  decision, 
and  at  length  solicited  the  emperor  himself  to  appoint  a  bishop  of 
approved  abilities.  With  this  the  influence  of  the  powerful 
chamberlain,  Eutropius,  was  conjoined,  and  Chrysostom  was 
selected.^ 

which  he  acoouiito  for  his  decUnins  the  election,  and  unfolds  hi»  Tiews  of  the  fa^ 
dignity  of  the  sacred  office. 

*  Antioch  had  a  population  of  200,000 ;  one  half  professing  the  Christian  reli- 
gionv— Tk. 

*  This  transfer  to  the  highest  post  of  the  Eastern  chnreh  was  effected  bj  author- 
ity and  artitice,  without  seeking  Chiysostom's  consent.  "  Every  preparation,"  aaya 
Neander,  "*  being  made,  he  was  enticed  oat  of  the  city  of  Antioch  onder  a  fidae 
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TUs  new  office,  however,  far  fioni  adding  to  his  welfare,  was 
M  the  eoQliary  the  oocasibn  of  his  two  exiles,  and  at  length  of 
his  death ;  a  well  nigh  violent  death. 

Animated  with  the  mast  intense  zeal  for  parity  of  morals,  yet 
seekiBg  to  bring  about  reforms  by  applying  ascetic  principles,  and 
often  condemning  even  allowable  gratifications ;  cherishing  the 
loftiest  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  the  duties  of  his  office,  at  the 
nine  time  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
Bo4  heeding  customs  which  excessive  refinement  and  court-soci« 
sly  had  introduced ;  strict,  in  all  respects,  towards  himself,  mak- 
i^  no  allowaoce  ibr4uman  frailties;  inclined  to  asperity  in  his 
jadgBseats  from  his  own  oonscioosness  of  moral  purity,  and  in- 
a|»red  with  hatred  of  the  prevalent  corruption  of  the  church ;  main- 
tSMuag,  also,  a  proud  distance  from  every  one  whose  virtue  was 
alaiaed-^t  oouki  not  but  be,  that,  on  taking  up  his  abode  at  Con- 
atantinople  with  such  peculiarities  both  of  nature  and  education, 
he  wonld  make  to  himoelf  many  friends  and  admirers  and  equally 
many  embitteied  enemies^  The  former  he  found  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes ;  the  latter,  among  the  higher  and  even  among 
the  dergy.  To  the  better  part  of  his  people  he  was  a  model  of 
the  noblest  virtues,  a  pattern  of  sobriety,  of  clerical  dignity  and 
aolivity.  He  was  a  firiend  of  the  poor,  a  protector  of  the  oppressed* 
an  nnsparing  judge  of  the  wealthy  and  corrupt  dignitaries.  These 
last  haled  him  as  on  enemy  of  their  covetousness  and  licentious- 
ness, of  the  baseness  to  which  the  men  stooped,  and  the  luxury 
attd  sensuality  in  which  the  wosMn  and  widows  of  rank  indulged; 
aa  a  stern  censor  of  the  haughtiness  of  the  great,  and  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  corruption  of  the  clergy*  In  these  circumstances, 
and  coaeidering  the  power  of  the  last-mentioned  classes,  it  could 
not  long  remain  doubtful  what  destiny  awaited  him.  The  hatred 
of  the  men  in  power  and  of  the  clergy,  long  sought  for  a  pretext 
against  him;  but  the  most  of  his  people  were  so  fond  of  his 
pseachiBg,  that  they  clung  to  him  with  an  affection  that  made  it 
no  easy  thing  to  dispossess  him  of  tiii  office.  Besides,  in  the 
distress  which  the  seditious  Goth,  Gainas,  had  brought  on  the  city 
and  on  the  whole  empire,  Chrysostom  had  rendered  services  too 
great  to  be  overlooked  by  the  weak  emperor. 

As,  however,  he  did  not  in  his  preaching  spare  the  superstitions 
and  corrupt  empress  Eudoxia,  his  numerous  and  powerful  foes 

pretext,  in  orfler  to  forestall  his  refosol  snd  preyent  the  disorders  ivUch  his  con- 
gfegatioo,  who  were  so  attached  to  him,  aught  nose ;  and  he  was  sent  to  Constaa- 
tiiioiik.»-TB. 
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prevailed,  at  length,  in  a  synod  held  at  the  Oak,^  and  composed 
of  men  unfriendly  to  him,  to  displace  iTrom  office  this  mortally 
hated  archbishop  and  his  associates.  The  charges  which  they 
brought  against  him  consisted,  in  part,  of  matters  entirely  alien 
from  his  character  and  wholly  fictitious,  and,  in  part,  of  wilful 
perversions  and  exaggerations ;  or  were  accusations  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  impartial  person,  could  not  but  redound  more 
to  his  honor  than  to  his  discredit  But  however  deficient  these 
charges  were  in  truth  and  force,  this  was  compensated  by  the  in* 
fluence  and  malice  of  his  opponents.  His  life,  even,  was  in  dan- 
ger ;  for  his  enemies  had  laid  against  hin^  complaints  of  high 
treason,  accusing  him  of  having  in  a  sermon  called  the  empress 
Endoxia  a  Jezebel ;  and  perhaps  he  did,  on  some  occasion,  thus 
express  himself  Neither  the  empress,  however,  nor  his  other 
powerful  adversaries,  among  whom  several  women  of  blemished 
reputation,  yet  considerable  for  their  rank  and  wealth,  played  a 
chief  part,  could  prevail  on  the  weak  Arcadins  to  condemn  hinoL 
To  take  a  man's  life  whom  so  many  bishops  and  the  whole  Chns- 
tian  community  regarded  with  the  highest  love  and  reverence, 
seemed  to  the  emperor  too  dangerous  a  step.  He  could  not  get 
Chrysostom  into  his  power ;  for  the  people,  three  days  succes* 
sively,  guarded  the  bishop's  palace,  and  requested,  as  did  Chry- 
sostom himself,  that  the  matter  might  be  examined  before  an  im- 
partial and  a  larger  synod.  But  when  Chrysostom  saw  that  the 
people's  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  State  was  likely  to  oc- 
casion bloodshed,  he  privately  withdrew  from  the  protection  of 
his  friends  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  enemies.  He  was  convey- 
ed away  to  the  coast  of  Bithynia ;  but  after  a  few  days  was  recall- 
ed. This  sudden  recall  resulted  from  the  joint  influence  of  the  con- 
tinued threatening  excitement  of  the  people,  of  a  violent  earthquake 
which  had  filled  the  superatitious  Eudoxia  with  remorse  of  con- 
science, and  of  the  representations  of  some  of  Chrysostom's  friends 
in  the  imperial  court.  He  was  received  with  signal  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  amid  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  people.^ 

'  Cbrysoitoin's  opponents  deemed  it  nnsafie  to  arraign  him  in  Constantinople 
itself.  The  members  of  the  synod  repaired,  therefore,  to  Chalcedon  in  the  vicinitj, 
and  thence  to  a  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  named  the  Oak^  and  held  their  session  in  a 
efaurch  at  that  place.— Tjl 

'  "  The  Boephoms,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  coTered  with  innumerable  vessels ;  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  profusely  illuminated ;  and  the  acclamations  of  a 
victorious  people  accompanied,  fiom  the  port  to  the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the 
archbishop."— Tjl 
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Bot  the  quiet  between  him  and  the  empress  continued  only 
two  months.  He  had  agtfin  censored  her  in  his  nsnal  harsh  man* 
ner,  and  found  fault  with  the  extravagant  veneration  which  the 
people  paid  to  her  statue ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  commenced  the 
sermon  on  the  festival  of  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist  with 
an  allusion  to  the  empress  and  to  his  own  proper  name  John,  in 
these  words :  "  Herodias  rages  anew ;  anew  she  is  excited ;  anew 
she  dances ;  anew  she  seeks  to  receive  in  a  platter  the  head  of 
John."'  From  that  time»  the  empress  swore  an  unappeasable 
hostility  to  this  unsparing  orator.  In  connection  with  other  ene- 
mies of  Chrysostom,  she  succeeded,  at  a  synod,  in  having  him 
deposed  a  second  time,  and  in  procuring  a  decree  for  his  banish- 
ment But  neither  on  this  occasion  could  his  enemies  effect  his 
removal  from  the  city,  till  he  delivered  himself  up  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  shocking  and  bloody  acts  of  violence  to  which  his  ad- 
herents were  exposed. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  yean,  however,  that  he  thus  escaped  the 
hands  of  hired  assassins,  firom  whom  even  in  his  own  palace  he 
had  been  in  danger  of  his  life.  For  his  enemies,  indignant  at  his 
findiiig  friends  even  in  his  banishment  at  Cucusus,  at  his  still  ex- 
erting his  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  East  and  even  of  the 
West,*  and  at  his  adherents'  continued  attachment  to  him,  pro- 
cured an  additional  decree  from  Arcadius,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
was  to  be  removed  to  Fityus,  a  town  on  the  eastern  desert  coast 
of  the  Euxine  and  near  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.    The 


>  Fanid  here  refers  to  the  onthority  of  Socrates.  The  sentence  which  he  quotes 
fiom  Socrates  (Hist  Ecd.  VL  16.)  contains  the  historical  error  respecting  Hero- 
dias* dancing. 

'  ''The  three  years,'*  says  Qihbon,  ^* which  he  spent  at  Cncnsns  and  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Arabissus,  were  the  last  and  most  glorioos  of  his  life.  His  chano- 
ter  was  consecrated  by  absence  and  persecntion ;  the  fenlts  of  his  administratiim 
were  no  longer  remembered,  bat  every  tongne  repeated  the  praises  of  his  genius 
end  virtue ;  and  the  respectfal  attention  of  the  Christian  world  was  fixed  on  a  desert 
spot  amid  the  mountains  of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude  the  archbishop,  whose 
active  mind  was  invigorated  by  misfortunes,  maintained  a  strict  and  frequent  cor- 
respondence with  the  most  distant  provinces ;  exhorted  the  separate  congregation 
of  his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere  in  theur  allegiance ;  ui^ged  the  destruction  of 
the  temples  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  ex- 
tended bis  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of  Persia  and  Scythia ;  negotiated,  by  his 
ambassadors,  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  emperor  Honorius ;  and  boldly  ap- 
pealed from  a  partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and  general  coundL 
The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  still  independent;  but  his  captive  body  was 
exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  oppressors,  who  continued  to  abuse  the  name  and 
■ntliority  of  Arcadius.**— Tb. 
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iahnmaa  tnatmest  he  raffinwd  daring  tfak  jowAcy,  WM 
fov  a  oottititalioa  akeady  enfiMUed  by  the  abases  he  hsd  so  loog 
SBdQMl  The  Boble  sufferer  did  not  leock  the  place  of  his  baa'* 
isluDeBt  Death  orcrtooh  him  oa  the  way,  in  Cooiana»  a  city  oC 
nonius.  Hs  ezpiiedt  September  14th»  m  the  year  407,  with  hie 
ftnrorite  expression  on  hk  Kps,  "  Qod  be  piaised  ibr  eve^fthing." 

His  sixth  soeoessor  in  the  bisfaopiie  of  Coostantinople  bad  his 
remains  remored  to  that  dty  in  the  year  438,  where  they  were 
received  with  marked  reTereoee  and  with  great  pomp. 

Sach  is  a  slight  outline  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  preacher,  of 
whom  it  may  be  justly  said  that  all  his  peospeoty  and  adrersity, 
tte  honor  to  whieh  he  attained  and  the  indignities  whkh  he  8a£» 
jfefed,  his  pienamre,  an4  hi  part,  violent  end«  as  well  as  his  ior 
perishaMe  Aune,  sprang  almost  exdasively  from  his  great  ^o* 
qoenee  and  flN>m  the  most  ptaiie  woisthy,  though  not  wholly  un- 
exceptionable, manner  in  which  he  employed  it  Other  celebia- 
ted  preaeheis  of  antiquity,  as  Origen,  Athanssins,  Basil,  Gregory 
of  Nszianzum,  also  experienoed  the  divenified  lei  of  persecmioa 
and  of  respect,  and  have  established  the  credit  of  their  names 
even  to  our  day.  Bat  m  no  one  of  them  was  il  pnlpit  oiMory  that 
caused  both  the  pleasing  snd  the  painfol  eventa  of  life,  so  entirely 
as  ia  Chrysostom.  Hieir  distinction  resalted»  in  a  ^ceat  measorSi 
fiem  causes  other  than  omSMieal  merit  But  whatever  dietino- 
tioB  Chrysostom  obtained  by  other  serviees,  his  pnlpit  deqaenen 
was  the  central  point  aiound  which  everything  gathered  that  af- 
fected him  for  good  or  for  evil,  during  his  life  and  after  his  death.^ 

Ourysostonis  Traifdngfor  the  Ri^riL 

We  pass  now  to  the  inquiry.  How  did  Chrysostom  become  so 
dastingnished  an  ontor  ?  In  reply,  it  must  first  be  said,  that  he 
was  naturally  endowed  with  most  eminent  oratorical  talents.  A 
strong,  penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind,  a  brilliant  inventioa, 
an  inexhaustible  imagination,  an  abundant  rein  of  wit,  presence 


'  It  has  always  been  the  case  that  men  of  inferior  abilities  haye,  through 
of  extensire  views,  passed  an  unfavorable  jadgment  on  the  spirit  and  sentimenls 
of  men  of  distinguished  endowments,  and  have  traced  the  calamities  which  have 
fidlen  to  their  lot,  not  to  the  envy  and  treachery  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to 
act,  but  to  their  own  failings.  So  it  has  been  in  respect  to  Chrysostom.  The  his- 
torian, Socrates,  who  is  genenJly  a  discriminating  man,  accuses  him,  in  quite  an 
extravagant  manner,  of  indiscretion  in  his  judgment  and  conduct,  of  anger,  o£ 
weakness  towards  his  favorites,  and  of  haughtiness.  The  most  of  these  objections 
have  always  been  made  against  eminent  men. 
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of  mind*  f&rvot  and  depth  of  feeling,  readiness  and  exactness  of 
observatiiMi,  a  decidedly  practical  bent  of  disposition — in  one 
void,  all  the  highest  and  most  essential  requisites  of  a  good  ora- 
tor, were  hy  nature  united  in  him.  His  character,  also,  though 
represented  by  his  opponents  as  proud,  repulsive,  austere  and 
cold»  was  nevertheless  a  noble  one  throughout;  he  was  animated 
with  seal  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  was  undaunted  where 
the  vindication  of  truth  and  right  was  concerned.  Even  the  pride 
with  which  he  kept  aloof  from  every  thing  low,  and  avoided  con- 
tact with  the  great  mass  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics  and  with  a 
court  passionately  fond  of  flattery,  was,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
vere persecution  which  he  thereby  incurred,  more  becoming  and 
dignified  in  him,  as  a  clergyman  and  an  orator,  than  the  contrary 
would  have  been. 

Besides  his  excellent  natuml  talents,  he  enjoyed  a  most  favor- 
able education.  From  his  childhood,  his  tender  and  pious  mother, 
iUithusa,  instilled  into  him  the  purest  principles  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, and  inspired  him  with  a  most  glowing  zeal  for  the  holy  cause 
of  the  gospel  With  the  Scriptures  he  early  became  extremely 
fiuniliar,  and  was  led  into  a  thorough  understanding  of  them  by 
his  own  inward  experience  and  the  invaluable  instruction  of  the 
great  Diodonis.  To  this  man,  who  became  noted  for  introducing 
and  freely  following  grammatical  and  historical  principles  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  owed  that  aversion  to  trivial  alle- 
gorizing, as  well  as  to  other  abuses  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
Kble,and  that  profound,  impressive  and  practical  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres,  which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  abo^e  all  the  other 
preachers  of  the  ancient  Gr^ek  church.  His  mind,  naturally  inclined 
to  free  and  unconstrained  action,  was  still  more  preserved  from 
narrow  and  partial  views,  and  was  enriched  with  copious  stores  of 
knowledge,  by  his  study  of  the  ancients.  Not  less  happy  was  he  in 
being  educated  by  Libanius,  the  most  celebrated  sophist  of  his 
time.  His  taste,  and  his  principles  of  eloquence  were  formed 
aeooiding  to  the  rhetorical  views  of  this  master,  while  the  mental 
abilities  of  the  scholar  enabled  him  easily  to  detect  and  to  avoid 
his  teacher's  sophistries.^ 

He  also  possessed  that  most  necessary  quality  of  an  orator, 

*  *'  From  an  intimate  acquaintance,*"  sajs  Neander,  ^  with  the  philosophy  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  from  his  remarkable  powers  of  rhetoric,  Libanius  was  easily  en- 
abled to  excite  the  warm  imagination  of  his  youthfal  followers  by  a  display  of 
heathen  mythology,  and  to  prejudice  them  against  Christianity  by  specious  and 
impiooi  sophisma."— Tb. 
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knowledge  of  meiii  Daring  his  six  yean*  fwdenee  with  tii# 
monks,  be  scqvired,  by  prayer  and  by  the  stndy  of  the  Holy  Sotip* 
tares  and  of  himself,  a  deep  insight  into  haman  natare,  and  0mm 
laid  tbe  foundation  of  all  trae  knowlei^e  of  men  individoally. 
When  he  afterwaids  took  part  in  the  oare  of  one  of  the  hurgaat 
cbavohes  in  the  East,  and  became  an  aetaal  obsenrer  of  haman 
ooodnct  among  the  high  and  the  low,  he  foand  it  easy,  as  his  sar> 
mons  on  the  Statues  show,  to  detect  and  bring  to  light  the  mdi* 
cal  principles  of  moml  evib.  And  though,  after  his  remoTal  to 
Constantinople,  he  gave  so  great  offence  in  his  preadiing  by  a 
disregard  of  consequences,  this  did  not  arise  from  defeotiTe  knowl* 
edge  of  the  world  and  of  men,  but  mther  resulted  fiom  his  aacetie 
strictness,  from  his  burning  zeal  for  the  holy  oaose  of  religion, 
and,  what  can  by  no  means  be  denied,  a  certain  proud  eonsdoiis- 
ness  of  his  intellectual  superiority  and  an  elevated  opinion  of  his 
official  dignity.  These  two  last  qualities  sometimes  carried  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  modemtion  and  of  aUowable  regard  for  oth« 
eis.  And  yet  very  many  passages  in  his  sermons  show  bow  well 
he  understood  the  art  of  prudently  regaining  a  ftvomble  positien, 
when  tbe  views  he  had  presented  were  in  danger  of  atienatiiig 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 


IHstinguiMng  QuaUties  of  Ourysostonis  DUcowrus. 

In  order  to  show  his  distinguishing  qualities,  we  shall  consider, 
first,  the  excellences,  ami  then  the  faults,  of  his  discourses.  It 
will  be  requisite,  also,  to  discriminate  between  the  substance  of 
his  discourses  and  their  composition.    * 

In  regard  to  their  substance,  their  ezcellenoe  appeata  in  their 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  in  their  manner  of  treating 
doctrinal  and  polemical  subjects,  and  in  the  prominence  they  gi^e 
to  Christian  morals. 

The  earlier  pulpit-omtors  were  deeply  infected  with  the  pan- 
sion  of  interpreting  the  Bible  allegorically.  Even  Chrysostom, 
who  was  Ihmiliar  with  Origan's  writings,  couid  not  entirely  avoid 
this  prevailing  tendency  of  the  times,  but  indulged  occasionally 
in  sllegoricaL  and  mystical  explanations.  He  was,  however,  the 
first  preacher,  after  Origen*s  time,  who  interpreted  the  Scripture 
in  a  natuml  manner,  keeping  true  to  its  sense,  and  applying  it 
carefully  to  practical  purposes.  Though  his  mode  of  explanation 
is,  in  many  respects,  defective,  he  yet  holds  fast  the  main  design ; 
namely,  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  an  instructive  manner,  and  to  net 
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IB  a  dew  light  iU  ineiclMiiittiUy  rich  appHcations  to  inM*t  hewts 
and  liveB.  Before  his  time,  abatmae  metaphysical  speculationa, 
aad  the  parpetaal  and  exoeediogly  violent  oontiOFeraies  with  the 
■e*eaUed  heietica,  ftiraished  the  favorite  themes  for  preachen. 
He  k  not  himeelf  whoUy  free  from  this  fimlt  He  falls,  also, 
aom^imes,  like  the  preaoheia  who  preceded  him,  into  speculative 
inqiiiyies  more  saltable  to  scholars  eagaged  in  learned  inveatiga- 
tiooa,  than  to  a  piomiseiious  assembly  seeking  for  spiritual  im- 
piovemeDt  He  often  violently  combats  the  Jews  and  the  hea- 
theo,  parCicolariy ;  and  the  positions  he  maintains  are  often  boQt 
on  the  ayatem  whidi  then  iwevailed  in  the  churoh,  rather  than  on 
a  wide  and  hbeml  aeqnaintance  with  subjects  themsdves,  and 
are»  thereforat  not  firee  frem  confiiBion  of  ideas.  Still,  he  ranked 
the  snbtilties  of  the  then  prevailing  scheme  of  doctrine  far  bdow 
the  practical  intereats  of  trae  piety  and  morality;  and  in  this,  he 
diflbrcd  from  ahnoat  all  who  had  preceded  him.  The  supposed 
cffthodoKy  of  the  ohureh  at  that  time  evidently  lay  less  near  his 
heait,  than  ita  advancement  in  inward  holiness.  He  speaks,  con- 
sequently, in  his  sermons  against  the  Anomoians  with  a  modeia- 
tieii  unasoal  for  his  time,t  while  he  contends  against  the  existing 
comiption  of  momls,  often  with  a  too  unsparing  zeal,  and  always 
with  great  earnestness.  Hence,  too,  he  took  great  pains  to  treat 
the  speculative  subjects  which  he  was  compelled  to  bring  into  the 
pnlpit»  not  only  with  dearness  and  earnestness,  but  also  with  so 
copMMa  an  interweaving  of  practical  observations,  as  would  pre* 
vent  haaavd  to  his  hearers'  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety. 

It  was  from  this  tendency  of  his  mind  that  his  preaching  was 
so  much  occupied  with  practical  religion.  This  department  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Chrysoetom.  It  had  not,  indeed,  been  wholly 
neglected  by  the  most  celebmted  preachers;  and  individuals 
among  them  had  devoted  special  attention  to  it,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  their  very  diversified  and  violent  doctrinal  controversies. 
Be  ia»  consequently,  by  no  means  the  earliest  preacher  whose  ex- 
tant discourses  unfdd  ethical  prindples.    Nor  must  we  forget, 

*  And  yet  he  pat  a  high  estimate  on  correctness  in  doctrinal  views  \  for  he  sajs 
in  one  of  his  homilies  on  Genesis,  that  **  a  correct  life  is  of  no  worth,  unless  accom* 
panted  widi  a  cocnat  flath."  [Besidea  ^  reason  presented  in  the  text  for  the 
fifcarartrr  nf  ftifjirmTtnm-t  if irnrnnnrr  iiflTimnt  the  AnomoiaBS,  he  was  influenced 
ite>  by  tha  faat  that  maay  of  this  sect  attended  on  his  prcachiqgt  and  he  was  desi- 
rous to  win  them  over  rather  than  to  alienate  them,  while  yet  be  wished  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth.  He  was  disposed  even  to  discontinue  preadiing  on  the  subjects  in 
conttofTeray,  whan  he  sow  that  many  of  them  were  present  as  attentive  listenan. 
Bat  by  their  own  persnatioaa  he  was  induced  to  resume  the  talject— Tr.] 
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that  morality^  in  his  view  of  it,  was  as  far  fiom  b«iig  the  anadid- 
terated  ethics  of  Christianity  as  was  that  of  the  eajdier  preadien. 
Indeed,  how  could  the  man  who  had  spent  six  years,  as  a  redose, 
on  the  mountains  of  Antioch,  foiiget  the  feelings  and  customs  of 
ascetic  life  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  a  man,  who  even  whBe 
sustaining  public  offices  persisted  in  monaslio  abstinence  from  all 
worldly  gratifications,  should  often  express  other  than  partial  and 
contracted  opinions  respecting  earthly  enjoyments  and  a  life  con- 
formed to  the  dictates  of  nature  ?  ^  Accordingly,  he  not  only  wrote 
whole  treatises  in  commendation  of  monastieism,  viiginity  and 
widowhood,  but  there  frequently  occur,  also,  in  his  sermons,  re- 
marks which  elevate  to  the  very  highest  point  that  superhuman 
perfection,  those  incessant  mortifications,  that  religious  hatred  of 
intercourse  with  the  world,  which  were  considered  the  appropri- 
ate duties  of  monks,  but  which  all  are  the  sad  fruits  of  a  heated 
imagination.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  monastic  life  the  high- 
est philosophy,  and  pronounces  "  the  philosophy  of  the  monks  to 
be  more  radiant  than  the  sun."  And  yet  his  better  judgment,  his 
knowledge  of  the  proper  sources  of  human  virtue,  and  his  sound 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  preserved  him  from  an  excessiTe 
valuation  of  even  that  class  of  monastic  virtues  to  which  his  per- 
sonal tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling  so  much  inclined  him* 
Thus,  for  example,  he  ascribes  a  very  subordiiute  value,  in  itself 
considered,  to  the  observance  of  fasting.  And  while  he  often 
used  the  term,  philosophy,  for  monastic  virtue  particularly,  he 
also  extended  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Christian  virtue  in  general, 
and  indeed  so  widely  as  to  make  philosophy  consist  in  know- 
ledge, conviction  and  action.  He  says :  "Jesus  calls  virtue  the 
entire  philosophy  of  the  soul  ;*'  and  in  this  respect  he  sets  the 
Christian  philosophy  in  opposition  to  the  heathen. 

The  chief  leading  principle  of  ethics  is,  in  his  view,  the  free- 
dom of  man's  will,  whereby  man  can,  without  compulsion  and 
easily,  attain  to  virtue.  While  maintaining  this  principle,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  deny  man's  need  of  the  grace  of  God ;  but  as  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  acquiring  of  this  grace,  he  maintains, 
also,  man's  free  agency.  He  thus  destroys  both  the  grounds  fw 
excuses  on  the  part  of  the  vicious,  and  the  proud  self-satis&ction 
of  the  merely  virtuous.  "  If  we  are  but  rightly  disposed" — such 
was  his  favorite  maxim — "  not  only  death,  but  even  the  devil, 

'  A  medium  course  between  that  which  Chrysostom  followed  and  that  wliich 
seema  hinted  at  by  Faniel  would,  donbtleu,  be  a  correct  one  for  the  clergyman. — 
Tb. 
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cmaot  hann  ns ;"  inasmneh  us  God  has  giren  consetanee  to  man, 
so  that  the  moral  laws  of  our  being  are  imphvssed  on  us  by  na- 
ture. Virtoe  is  nothing  else  than  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
which  is  nauiral  lo  us.  The  manner  in  which  Cb^sostom  ap- 
plied this  principle  to  specific  cases  shows,  also,  that  he  had 
adopted  many  Stoic  doctrines  and  maxims,  and  that  he  used  them, 
as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for  practical  purposes. 

If  we  lay  out  of  view  ^hene  excrescences  of  Chrysostom's  ethi- 
cal system,  his  commendation  of  asceticism,  his  strong  inclination 
to  the  Stoical  philosophy,  his  unsparing  strictness  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  other  men,  and  his  occasional  nustak- 
ing  of  specific  directions,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  giiwa  to 
certain  individuals  and  their  consequent  actions,  for  general  prin- 
cipleB  of  conduct,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  treated  the 
snfajeet  of  morals  the  most  purely  and  fuUy,  the  most  impressively 
and  attractively  of  all  the  preachers  of  the  fourth  century*  The 
seroMNis  of  no  other  father  of  the  church  are  so  eminently  devoted 
lo  thia  d^paitQiMii  of  instruction.  Not  merely  that  he  preached 
speoial  sermons  on  individual  virtues ;  but  that  ail  his  diiseouvses 
are  throughout  interwoven  with  lessons  of  practical  religion. 
These  lessons  are  also— except  when  he  assumes  an  air  of  sever- 
ity— presented  in  a  winning  and  encouraging  manner.  Never 
was  there  an  orator  more  accurately  acquainted  with. the  human 
heart,  and  with  men  of  al^  stations  and  classes.  Nev^r  was  theoe 
one  who  could  repress  all  ebullitions  of  the  passions  to  efiectually, 
or  so  inexorably  destroy  all  the  illusions  of  self-compkcencyrorso 
graphically  and  vividly  portray  vices  as  well  as  virtues ;  nor  could 
say  one,  with  a  more  heartfelt  interest,  energy  and  impcessive- 
neas,  inspire  for  virtue  the  weak,  the  wavering,  and  the  erring. 
The  marked  efficiency  of  his  discourses  arose,  above  all,  from  bis 
mre  faculty  of  seizing  the  most  favorable  points  for  touching  and 
moving  the  httman  heart 

Besides  tlie  substantial  qualities,  just  mentioned,  of  Cbrysos- 
t0m'a  productions,  his  eminence  is  equally,  perhaps  even  more, 
4ae  to  his  manner  of  treating  subjecta  This  is  not,  indeed,  free 
£•0111  faults ;  hut,  it  has  so  many  excellenGe»,  as  to  entitle  him  to 
Ibe  fint  place  among  the  preachen  of  the  ancient  church. 

His  great  adtptatian  to  the  pqpular  mmd  holds  the  chief  place 
anftoog  these  excellences. '  He  knew  .how  to  let  Jtimself  Idown  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  mass  of  his.  hearera  without  becossiiifg 
undignified*  and  expressed  himself  (SO  iatelligiblgr  and;  with  sueh 
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nnpUcity  ud  aatumloess,  as  fully  acoonnts  for  the  delight  and 
admiration  with  which  not  merely  the  higher  classes,  hnt  partioa- 
larly  also  the  middle  and  lower,  attended  on  his  preaching. 

Intimately  allied  to  this  quality,  is  his  perfect  deamess.  He  is 
extremely  careful  to  avoid  all  obscurity  of  speech.  He  always 
selects  the  most  usual  words,  and  does  not  aroid  even  a  term  of 
common  life,  if  he  judges  it  necessary  to  the  greater  perspicuity 
of  his  language.  This  regard  to  clearness  governs  not  merely  his 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  but  likewise,  and  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his  thoughts.  His  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  as  also  his  doctrinal  discussions,  universally, 
show  with  what  art  and  aptitude,  when  not  hindered  by  attach- 
ment to  a  system,  he  was  able  to  dear  up  all  obscurity. 

In  his  efibrts  to  adapt  himself  to  the  popular  mind,  to  be  per- 
spicuous and  easy  of  comprehension,  he  was  aided  by  his  ready 
command  of  wordM^  one  of  his  most  prominent  peculiarities.  A 
genuine  orator,  evidently,  can  no  more  be  deficient  in  copiousness 
of  words  than  can  a  genuine  poet  Chrysostom,  however,  pos- 
sessed this  indispensable  quality  in  a  remarkably  high  degrse. 
His  copiousness  in  words  and  forms  of  expression  was  inexhaust- 
ible, ao4  speech  poured  from  his  lips  like  a  full  overflowing 
straanL 

With  this  rich  and  luxuriant  copiousness  of  language  were 
combined  force^  ardor  and  impetumu  vwacity.  While  explaining 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  he  carefully  expresses  himself  in  a  mode- 
rately flowing  style;  but  when  he  is  exposing  sins  and  vices,  or 
arguing  against  the  heathen,  the  Jews,  and  heretics,  his  discourse 
lakes  a  lofty  flight  and  glows  with  animation ;  it  strikes  wkh  force 
on  his  hearers'  hearts,  seizes  and  captivates  their  minds,  and  over- 
•comes  all  the  obstacles  which  error,  delusion  and  sin  may  seek  to 
throw  in  his  way.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  speak 
in  a  touching  manner,  with  earnestness  and  enei^gy.  He  detains 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  simple  explanations  and  illostratioos 
which  the  case  seems  to  demand,  no  longer  than  is  indispensable 
to  making  his  hearers,  in  geneml,  understand  the  point,  or  the 
passage,  under  consideration.  This  object  gained,  he  gives  him- 
self up  at  once  to  the  effort  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  their 
minds  and  hearts.  To  this  one  chief  aim  he  bends  the  whole 
strength  of  his  mind,  the  full  power  of  his  inexhaustible  imagina- 
tion, and  the  whole  compass  of  his  extensive  knowledge.  Who 
can  wonder,  then,  at  the  uncommon  plaudits  which  he  received 
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ftom  his  hearers?  1  They  sometimei  shoated  for  joy  daring  fab 
discourses,  clapped  their  hands,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in 
sign  of  applause,  and  even  uttered  aloud  their  assent'  He  was 
always  sure,  while  preaching,  to  have  his  hearers*  hearts  at  his 
command. 

With  equal  skill  he  could  enchain  his  hearers  by  the  ntbtkfdtff 
of  his  thoughts  and  diction,  and  by  the  elevation  and  splendor 

'  In  the  beginning  of  hi«  third  Homily  on  the  Gospel  oC  John,  he  sajs  that  hit 
besren  pressed  into  the  innermost  put  of  the  chnrch,  towards  the  Bema^  so  as  not 
10  lose  a  word  of  the  discourse. 

*  Chiysostom  confesses  that  these  expressions  of  approTal  were  somewhat  grtl* 
ifying  to  his  feelings.  Tet  he  acknowledges  his  grie(  that  the  Teiy  persons  who 
seemed  the  most  to  honor  die  tmth  were,  after  all,  the  least  improved  by  it.  He, 
therefore,  often  requested  his  hearers  to  withhold  their  tokens  of  approval,  or  at 
least  to  express  it,  not  by  words  and  gesticulations,  but  by  their  good  works.  Thus, 
he  says  at  the  close  of  tfie  30th  Homily  on  Acts :  **  When  in  preachmg  I  am  ap- 
plauded, at  the  moment  I  have  human  feelings  and  am  greatly  pleased ;  but  when, 
on  returning  home,  I  consider  that  those  who  gave  applause  have  received  no  pio- 
fit,  but  that  by  their  very  applause  and  praises  they  have  lost  all  the  good  infln- 
cnoe  they  needed,  I  am  overcome  with  sorrow  and  feel  that  I  have  prescbed  in 
vain.  I  say  to  myself,  what  good  comes  from  my  labors,  since  my  hearers  are  un- 
willing to  derive  from  my  discourses  any  solid  fruit  ?  And  I  often  think  of  pro- 
posing a  law  that  shall  prohibit  applauses  and  enjoin  on  yon  to  hear  with  silenea 
•ad  becoming  good  order.  Bear  with  me,  I  beseech  you,  and  yield  to  my  wbhea; 
sad,  if  you  please,  let  us  now  establish  a  rule  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any 
jMurer  to  express  applause  in  the  time  of  preaching ;  but  if  any  one  feel  admira- 
tion, let  him  admire  in  silence.  Let  all  voluntarily  join  in  the  purpose  and  the 
effort  to  receive  the  instmctiont  given.** 

At  this  point,  his  hearers  under  the  nnpnlse  of  feeling  and  through  the  force  of 
fiabit  clapped  their  hands.  ^  Why,**  he  at  once  asked,  '*  do  you  thus  applaud  ? 
I  propose  a  law ;  and  you  cannot  bear  to  hear  it.**  [Af^er  mentioning  the  heathen 
philosophers  who  were  not  liable  to  be  thus  interrupted  in  their  lectures,  and  refer- 
ring to  our  Lord*8  sermon  on  the  mount,  during  which  no  one  expressed  admira- 
tion, and  reminding  his  hearers  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  treasure  up  the  in- 
structions of  the  pulpit  and  thus  be  able  in  conversation  to  express  approval  of  the 
sentiments  they  had  heard,  he  proceeds.]  **  Nothing  is  so  becoming  at  church,  as 
sllenee  and  good  order.  Noise  is  rather  befitting  theatres,  and  boths,  and  pioces- 
aions  and  markets ;  but  here,  where  sucA  instructions  are  imparted,  peace  and  quiet 
flbonld  prevail" 

[As  he  proceeded,  shouts  of  applause  were  again  uttered.  ^  What  does  this 
mean  V*  he  asked ;  "  are  you  again  applauding  %  It  is  not  an  easy  thing ;  yon 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  correct  your  practice.**] ..."  Tell  me,  do  you  while  rale- 
brating  the  saered  mysteries  indulge  in  noise  1  When  we  are  baptized,  when  we 
stfe  parfomtng  all  tiKMe  other  things,  is  there  not  a  universal  silence  and  stillness  f 
...  On  this  account  we  are  reproached  by  the  heathen,  as  doing  everything  for  par 
rade  and  love  of  praise.** 

In  similar  terms  he  expresses  himself  in  the  15th  Homily  on  Romans,  in  the 
7th  on  Lasaras,  and  the  17th  on  Matthew. 
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with  wUch  he  aiose  on  the  wings  of  eloquence  to  the  sairey  of 
divine  subjects.  Yet  he  is  very  far  from  permitting— as  does 
Ephrem  Synis-^this  lofUness  of  speech  to  prevail  throughout  a 
discourse;  It  is  rather  one  of  his  chief  excellences  and  one  of 
the  clearest  proofs  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  otatori- 
cal  art,  that  his  discourses  present  great  alternation  of  manner; 
the  gentle  and  the  forcible,  the  grave  and  the  f^prightly,  the  tow- 
ering and  the  lowly,  entreaty  and  rebuke,  warning  and  consola- 
tion, so  intermingled  and  so  skilfully  expressed,  that  the  hearers* 
hearts  were  seized  at  every  point,  and  all  the  powers  of  their 
souls  roost  vividly  challenged.  This  effect  was  the  greater  ia 
consequence  of  his  adroitness  in  turning  to  account  passing 
events,  whether  in  church  or  State,  in  the  city  or  the  congrega- 
tion, in  families  or  among  individuals,  and  even  occurrences  which 
took  place  in  the  house  of  God  during  the  discourse.  His  dis- 
courses were  peculiarly  the  growth  of  occasions.  The  greater 
part,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  arose  from  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time  in  the  community.  Even  when  no  such  spe- 
cial occasion  suggested  a  subject,  he  yet  endeavored  to  direct  his 
hearers  to  the  consideration  of  individual  virtues  or  vices,  instead 
of  dissipating  their  attention  by  wide  and  general  themes ;  for 
he  well  knew,  that  very  general  themes  can  neither  be  fully 
treated,  nor  make  an  enduring  impression.^ 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  his  astonishing  richness  in  imagery, 
examples  and  comparisons^  as  imparting  to  his  discourses  so  much 
lucidnesSy  power  of  impression,  and  variety. 

With  all  his  great  excellences,  Chrysostom  was  not  free  from 
very  important  faults.  These  must  be  ascribed,  mainly,  to  the 
too  unrestrained  vividness  of  his  imagination,  to  his  having  studi- 
ed under  a  heathen  sophist,  to  his  long  residence  with  the  monks 
who  maintained  opinions  more  or  less  perverted,  to  the  spirit 
which  marked  the  preaching  of  his  age,  and,  lastly,  to  his  preach- 
ing with  too  much  frequency .^  Still,  they  are  faults ;  and  ought 
carefully  to  be  exhibited  for  caution's  sake,  since  he  has  beeu  so 
extensively  admired  as  the  most  complete  model  of  sacred  elo- 
quence. 

'  He  himself  expresses  the  idea,  that  Uie  art  of  limiting  himself  to  a  smaU  com- 
paas  in  his  sermons,  and  of  exhausting  a  subject,  was  one  of  his  i>rincipal  endow- 
ments. 

'  He  preached  veiy  oilen.  Thus  he  says  himself  in  his  5th  Homily  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Antioch :  ''  Though  I  preached  on  this  subjea  [the  using  of  oaths]  yester- 
day and  the  day  before,  I  shall  yet  continue  on  the  same  subjea  today,  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  foilowing.** 
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Tlioagh  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  mterpretatum  of  the 
Scnpiures  above  the  most  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  is  here 
occasionally  in  fault  Sometimes,  through  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew  langaage,  he  adopts  the  errors  of  the  Septuagint ;  then 
sgain,  he  does  violence  to  the  language  of  Scripture  from  com- 
pliance with  the  current  doctrinal  opinions  of  his  age. 

The  deJinitMons  which  he  proposes  are  often  very  vague,  and 
include  matter  irrelevant  and  erroneous.  He  not  only  takes  par- 
tial views  of  subjects,  but  also  deduces  from  such  views  conse- 
qoences  quite  unjustifiable.  Related  ideas  he  confounds  with 
one  another,  and  does  not,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  separate  the 
troe  from  the  false. 

Many  of  his  doctrinal  and  practical  principles  are  open  to  a  sim- 
ilar remark.  With  all  his  strength  and  liberality  of  mind,  he  was 
still  a  child  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  partook,  in  many 
respects,  of  its  errors.  Were  not  the  external  form  of  his  pane- 
gyrics and  treatises  on  the  martyra  and  their  relics,  on  virginity 
and  monasticism,  quite  as  good  as  that  of  his  other  productions, 
one  could  hardly  believe  that  a  man  who  wrote  so  much  that  is 
truly  valuable  could  have  framed  such  distorted  views  of  religion. 

In  the  ttyle  the  materiaU  and  the  structure  of  his  discourses, 
there  are  also  important  faults.  Of  these,  deserves  first  to  be 
mentioned  the  extreme  to  which  he  often  carries  the  effi>rt  to  be 
perspicuous.  His  natural  copiousness  in  words  and  forms  of 
speech,  and  his  desire  to  be  universally  understood,  mislead  him 
frequently  to  explanations  of  things  which  are  already  sufficiently 
intelligible,  to  an  accumulation  of  objections,  in  order  to  refute 
them,  which  no  hearer  would  be  disposed  to  make,  and  to  repe- 
titions, which  are  indeed  mostly  concealed  under  new  forms  of 
speech,  but  which  are  nevertheless  repetitions  of  thoughts  that 
hie  has  already  employed  with  sufficient  clearness  and  energy. 
His  discourses  often  become,  consequently,  prolix  and  lack  variety. 

To  the  same  category  belongs  a  too  careful  elaborating  of  scenes 
atsd  descripUons  in  which  he  knew  not  where  to  stop ;  also,  an 
excessive  amassing  of  examples  and  comparisons,  which  at  length 
become  tedious,  as  only  presenting  one  and  the  same  thing  under 
too  many  forms  of  speech.  No  orator  is,  generally,  more  happy 
in  comparisons.  Still,  he  often  employs  such  as  are  wholly  in- 
correct, and  even  such  as  from  their  very  nature,  do  not  admit  of 
tlie  auppoeed  resemblances.^ 

'  We  tbould  ooander,  however,  tint  OhryMstom*!  disooarMs  were  designed  for 
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'  Further,  in  order  to  present  a  sobject  in  the  most  favorable 
Kght  poBftble,  ho  does  not  hesitate  to  fm^nify  it  excessivefy,  and 
in  contrast  "With  it  to  lessen  below  any  just  estimate  other  sub- 
jects, whether  virtues,  men,  or  external  conditions,  while  at  an- 
other time  he  estimates  these  latter  not  less  highly.^  Akin  to 
this  is  his  propensity  to  magnify  beyond  propriety  what  is  really 
admirable  and  sublime,  and  thus  necessarily  to  weaken  its  force. 
'  Unworthy  also  of  an  orator  so  rich  in  thought  is  the  pkofing  on 
Vfords  to  which  he  sometimes  descends.  He  occasionally  em- 
ploys a  wMd  in  a  double  sense,  in  senses  really  diverse*  and  evcm 
directly  opposite ;  then  again,  he  does  violence  to  the  varioos 
significations  of  a  word  so  long  as  to  make  them  seem  to  fit  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

It  was  a  favorite  practice  among  the  preachers  of  Cbrysostom's 
time,  to  embellish  their  discourses  with  quite  too  many  allegories; 
and  they  regarded  these  as  the  most  beautiful  and  best  parts  of 
Iheir  prDdnctions.  He  is  free  from  this  fault.  I£s  allegories  are 
not  too  frequent,  nor  are  they  forced.  He  does,  however,  often 
extend  theito  much  too  far,  and  mingles  one  with  another;  so  that 
ttiis  pait  of  a  discourse  becomes  constrained,  unnatural  and  difil- 
onlt  of  apprehension.  In  embellishments  generally,  he  does  not 
sufficiently  restrict  himself.  Impelled  by  the  prevailing  taste  of 
his  hearers  and  by  his  own  exul^rant  fancy,  he  is  often  lavish  of 
tropes,  images,  and  other  means  which,  when  discreetly  employed, 
impart  beauty  and  agreeableness  to  a  disoourae.  And  yet,  through 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  many  favorite  figures,  his  treatment 
of  a  subject,  usually  so  diveraified,  lacks  comprehension  and  ful^ 


Such  are  the  chief  faults  in  Cbrysostom's  discourses.  While 
they  are  sufficiently  important  to  require  notice,  the- shade  whiGh 
they  cast  is  far  from  being  deep  enough  to  obscure  the  brillianey 
of  his  productions. 

haartrsi  not  for  leaders.  Cotueqaently,  though  some  of  hit  compariaons  will  sot 
bear  dose  inspecUoii,  yet  as  presented  to  an  audience  whose  minds  were  engrossed 
with  the  subject  and  the  occasion,  they  doubtless  led  the  hearers  to  the  single  point 
of  resemblance  umed  at  by  the  preacher,  while  the  incongruities  would  not  arrest 
tfieir  attendon.—TE. 

■  In  Retnhard,  likewise,  this  fiinlt  is  of  frequent  ocenrenoe.  Aa  with  Chrjaoft- 
lom,  so  with  him,  the  rirtne  of  which  he  k  at  any  time  treating  is  the-  sotunoa,  tiie 
root,  the  mother  of  aU  good ;  while  the  vice  against  wUch  he.  may  he  wMoimg  ip 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  detestable  and  abominable. 
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Lut  qf  Chrytotiom't  principal  produciiomj--Cofnparatioe  EttimaU 
<^them. — Their  gm&ral  CharacUristics. 

The  extant  Homilies  and  other  discourses  of  Chrysostotti  are  so 
many,  that  only  the  titles  of  the  principal  ones  can  be  here  men^ 
tioned.  They  were  in  part  prepared  for  the  puMic  by  himself; 
in  part,  copied  by  clerical  scribes.  In  early  timea,  a  number  of 
homilies  and  discourses  bore  his  name,  which  were  not  his. 
Many  of  such  works  were  wholly  nnworthy  of  him,  and  wiend'as* 
cribed  to  him  throngh  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  style  of  preach- 
faig  which  prevailed  in  the  fourth  century;  of  others^  on  the  con- 
trary, as  being  productions  of  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  h^ 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  The  best  editors  of 
his  collected  works,  however,  Morell,  Saville  and  MontfanooH 
have  separated  the  genuine  works  from  the  spurious,  atid  have 
assigned  the  latter,  in  part,  to  their  proper  authors.  This  tSisk 
has  been  continued  in  later  years  by  other  learned  men,  and  is 
not  yet  completed. 

To  the  indisputably  genuine  works  belong  the  following,  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  probable  order  of  time :  Twelve  discour- 
ses against  the  Anomoians  on  the  Incomprehensibility  of  God; 
eight  against  the  Jews  and  the  heathen,  maintaining  the  Divinity  of 
Christ ;  seven  homilies  on  Lazarus ;  twenty-one  on  the  Statues 
to  the  people  of  Antioch ;  nine  on  Repentance ;  seven  panegyrics 
on  the  apostle  Paul,  and  twenty-five  on  the  Saints  and  Martyrs; 
thirty-four  homilies  principally  on  individual  passages  of  the  New 
Testament;  sixty-seven  on  Genesis ;  nine  discourses  on  Genesis; 
sixty  homilies  on  the  Psalms ;  six  on  Isaiah ;  ninety  are  on  Mat- 
thew; eighty-seven  on  John;  twenty-five  on  the  Acts;  thirty-two 
on  Bomaus ;  forty-four  on  1  Corinthians  and  thirty  on  2  Corinthi- 
ans ;  twenty-four  on  Ephesians ;  fifteen  on  Philippians ;  twelve 
on  Colossians;  eleven  on  1  Thessalonians  and  five  on  2  Thessa- 
lonians ;  eighteen  on  1  Timothy  and  ten  on  2  Timothy ;  six  on 
Titus ;  three  on  Philemon ;  thirteen  on  Hebrews.  Besides  these 
are  many  festival  and  occasional  discourses.  The  occasional  dis- 
courses which  are  most  important  in  a  historic  view  are  thosd 
which  relate  to  his  two  exiles. 

'  Of  these  works,  the  following  are  particularly  disttngnished  and 
may  be  remarked  as  peculiarly  good :  The  seven  homilies  on 
liazaras,  the  twenty-one  on  the  Statues,  the  fifth  on  Repentance, 
the  nine  on  Genesis  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sixty-seven 
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on  Genesis),  the  three  on  David  and  Saul,  those  on  the  Ptalms 
and  those  on  Matthew. 

Of  single  productions,  the  following  deserve  special  mention : 
The  Homily  on  New  Year's  Day ;  on  the  parable  of  the  Debtors ; 
on  the  words :  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  etc. ;  on  Alms ;  on  Future 
Happiness ;  the  first  on  Rutropius ;  on  Forsaking  the  Church  to 
attend  the  Theatre ;  besides  separate  panegyrics  on  Saints  and 
Martyrs.  In  general,  the  discourses  preached  at  Antioch  are  bet- 
ter than  the  later  ones,  as  their  author  had  there  more  time  for 
pulpit  preparation.  The  extempomneous  also,  taken  collectively, 
stand  last  in  value. 

From  the  preceding  enumeration  it  appears,  that  Chrysostom's 
works  consist,  mostiy,  of  homilies ;  and  these,  on  entire  books  of 
Scripture.  This  class  of  homilies  belongs  to  the  most  diffuse  and 
inartificialsortof  addresses  for  the  pulpit  In  these  he  follows 
the  order  of  the  text,  step  by  step,  and  connects  with  the  separ- 
ate verses  and  clauses  instructive  observations,  which  taken  aa 
disconnected  passages,  are  as  eloquent  as  any  in  his  larger  works. 
Whenever  he  was  desirous  to  impress  a  particular  subject  on  hia 
hearers,  suggested  by  the  time  or  circumstances  of  the  address, 
he  introduced  it  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  close  of  the 
exposition,just  as  suited  his  feelings,  without  regard  to  the  in- 
quiry, whether  it  was  appropriate  to  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation. These  homilies  have,  therefore,  not  much  value,  as  speci- 
mens of  art,  in  a  collective  view,  but  only  in  the  individual  parts. 

In  another  class  of  his  homilies  is  an  approach  to  an  arrange* 
ment  according  to  art ;  those  for  instance,  which,  like  the  seven 
on  Lazarus,  have  reference,  as  a  series,  to  one  and  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Scripture.  Those,  however,  in  which  he  employs  a  pas- 
sage as  the  ground- work  for  one  sole  occasion,  present  the  most 
orderly  structure.  Each  of  such  discourses  opens  with  an  intro* 
duction  almost  always  too  long,  though  commonly  displaying  with 
brilliancy  much  oratorical  skill  and  power.  Then  follows  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  which,  however,  has  very  seldom  a  logical  dis- 
tribution, but  presents  such  a  series  of  thoughts  as  spontaneously 
arose  in  the  author^s  mind  while  reflecting  on  the  subject  Hence, 
we  seek  in  vain  for  that  accurate  and  skilfully  adjusted  arrange- 
ment, that  similarity  of  structure  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  dis- 
course, which  is  required  by  the  modems,  and  which,  indeed, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  oratorical  compositions. 

Chrysostom  does  not  hesitate  to  make  very  long  digressions  to 
topics  entirely  foreign  as  well  from  his  text,  as  from  hisparticttlar 
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dieme.  Indeed,  passages  of  this  nature  are  often  so  extended 
that  the  original  subject  is  thrust  quite  into  the  back-ground. 

On  the  Other  hand,  he  frequently  keeps  to  a  subject  with  a  te- 
nacity which  is  fkr  from  pleasing.^  Thus  he  has  seven  homilies 
on  Lazarus,  seven  on  the  apostle  Paul,  and  nine  on  repentance. 
So  he  has  three  on  the  history  of  David  and  Satil,  five  on  the 
history  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  and  sixteen  against 
profane  swearing. 

We  observe  in  passing,  that  he  often  preached  extenlporane* 
onsly,  and  ititerwove  into  bis  discourses  thoughts  suggested  by 
events  occurring  at  the  time  of  preaching.  Thus,  whole  series 
of  homilies,  as  the  sixty-seven  on  Genesis,  were  extern  poraneouti, 
and  in  many  discourses  are  passages  which  were  doubtless  in- 
troduced into  his  course  of  thought  at  the  moment  of  delivery. 
Every  true  orator,  clearly,  possesses  this  faculty. 


S^cisnem,tllastrating  the  qiioKties  of  Ckrysost^  > 

It  is  now  time  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the  qualities,  both  com- 
mendable and  censurable,  which  have  here  been  ascribed  to  Chry- 
sostom. 

'  Chryiostoiii  expresses  himself  copiously  on  this  point  in  the  introdiiction  to 
his  first  Homily  on  David  and  Saol.  "  A  hnman  body,**  he  says,  "  that  has  beea 
long  disordered  with  a  hard  tamor,  requires  much  time,  and  care,  and  skill  in  me^ 
idne,  that  the  tumor  may  be  reduced  with  perfect  sufety.  So  it  is  in  respect  to  ths 
sool.  When  we  wish  to  eradicate  from  a  person's  soul  a  deeply  seated  disease, 
one  day's  or  two  day's  admonition  is  not  enough ;  it  is  necessary  to  admonish  him 
repeatedly  and  for  many  days,  if  we  wish  to  secure  his  benefit  rather  than  oor  own 
fiime  and  gratification.  Hence,  as  on  the  subject  of  oaths  we  discussed  to  yoa 
many  days  in  succession,  we  propose  now  to  take  the  same  ooiuse  on  tlie  so^eet 
of  anger.  For  this  seems  to  me  the  best  mode  of  instruction,  to  insist  on  a  partio* 
ular  subject  till  we  see  oar  counsel  taking  effect.  For  he  who  discourses  to-day 
on  alms-giving,  to-morrow  on  prayer,  the  next  day  on  kindness,  and  the  following 
day  on  humility,  will  really  be  able  to  set  his  hearers  right  in  no  one  of  these  things, 
passing  so  rapidly  from  this  subject  to  that,  and  from  that  to  another;  but  he  who 
would  really  reform  his  hearers  in  any  particular,  should  not  cease  his  admonitions 
and  exhortations  respecting  it,  nor  pass  to  another  subject,  till  he  discovers  Ul 
former  admonitions  well  rooted  in  them." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  notice  particularly  here,  that  this  maxim  of  Chiy- 
sostom's  can  be  adopted  by  a  preacher  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  A  preacher 
has  to  occupy  the  high  ground  of  broad  Christian  principles,  which  embrace  tSL 
the  particular  virtues  and  which  must  not  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  minalely 
oonsidering  all  the  details  of  the  Christian  life.  So  fkr  as  actual  practice  is  coii« 
cenied,  Chrysostom  did  not  adhere  to  his  maxim,  since  he  introduced  into  individ- 
iwl  discourses  matter  very  diversified  in  its  character. 
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The  oommeneement  of  the  extempomneoas  discoane  on  Alms- 
giving (IIL  297.)  happily  iUustrateft  both  his  facility  in  extempo* 
laneous  preaching,  and  his  skill  in  devising  attractive  introduc- 
tions. He  was  going  to  church  on  a  winter's  day»  and  saw  beg- 
gars lying  helpless  in  the  streets  and  at  the  markets.  This  in- 
duced him  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  alms-giving,  and  to  open  it 
in  the  following  manner : 

'*  I  have  risen  to  discharge  before  you  a  commission  just  and 
useful,  and  one  becoming  to  yourselves ;  a  commission,  to  which 
I  have  been  appointed  by  no  other  than  the  poor  who  live  in  our 
city.  Not,  however,  in  consequence  of  their  request,  or  their 
votes,  or  the  decision  of  a  common  council,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  most  sad  and  affecting  spectacles  which  met  my  eyes.  For 
while  passing  through  the  market  and  the  lanes  on  my  way  to 
your  assembly,  I  saw  many  lying  on  the  ground,  some  having 
lost  their  hands  and  others  their  eyes,  and  others  covered  with 
incnmble  ulcers  and  wounds,  and  exposing  limbs  which  ought  to 
be  concealed  on  account  of  the  putrid  matter  that  was  lying  on 
them.  And  I  felt  that  it  would  be  extreme  inhumanity  in  me  not 
to  appeal  to  your  compassion  in  their  behalf;  the  more  particu- 
larly as,  besides  what  I  have  already  said,  the  very  season  of  the 
year  urges  us  to  notice  their  case.  It  is,  indeed,  always  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  duty  of  charity,  since  we  ourselves  so  greatly 
need  pity  from  the  Lord  our  Maker ;  but  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary at  the  present  season  when  the  weather  is  cold.  For  in 
summer,  the  poor  receive  much  alleviation  from  the  season; 
because  they  can  then  without  hazard  go  without  clothing,  the 
sun's  mys  warming  them  instead,  and  they  can  with  safety  sleep 
oa  the  bare  ground  and  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air.  Nor  is 
there  then  so  much  need  of  shoes,  nor  of  wine,  nor  of  costly  food ; 
but  they  are  satisfied  with  water  from  the  fountains,  and  some  of 
them  with  the  poorer  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  others  with  a  little 
dry  pulse,  the  very  season  of  the  year  furnishing  them  an  easily 
prepared  table. 

"  They  have,  also,  another  alleviation  not  less  than  this,  in  the 
opportunity  of  finding  employment ;  for  men  who  are  occupied  in 
building,  or  in  cultivating  the  earth,  or  in  navigation,  then  require 
their  services.  And  what  fields  and  houses  and  other  sources  of 
income  are  to  the  wealthy,  the  bodies  of  the  poor  are  to  them, 
and  all  their  income  is  from  their  own  hands  ;  they  have  no  other 
resource.  In  summer,  therefore,  they  enjoy  some  comfort ;  but  in 
winter,  war  assails  from  every  quarter.    They  are  subjected  to  a 
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twofold  8iege ;  hanger  within  gnaw8  their  bowels,  cold  wKhoat 
stifiens  their  flesh  and  makes  it  almost  dead  Tliey  have,  there* 
fore,  more  need  of  food,  and  of  thicker  clothing,  of  houses  and 
beds,  of  shoes  and  many  other  things.  And  what  is  worse  than 
ail,  they  have  no  opportunity  for  finding  employment,  the  season 
of  the  year  not  permitting  it 

"  Since,  then,  there  is  a  greater  demand  fbr  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  besides  this  they  are  deprived  of  opportunities  for  labor- 
ing, no  one  having  woik  for  these  unhappy  men,  come,  let  us, 
instead  of  employers,  stretch  forth  the  hands  of  merciful  men, 
taking  Fkul,  that  real  patron  and  benefactor  of  the  poor,  as  our 
fellow  laborer  in  this  commission." 

The  preacher  now  passes  to  his  text :  "  For  Paul,  when  mak- 
ing a  division  of  the  disciples  between  himself  and  Peter,  still 
wonld  not  resign  the  care  of  the  poor ;  but,  having  said,  *  They 
gave  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  me  and  Barnabas,  that  we 
should  go  to  the  heathen,  and  they  to  the  circumcision,'  he  added : 
'  Only  they  wonld  that  we  should  remember  the  poor ;  the  same 
which  I  also  was  forward  to  do.' " 

He  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  this  text,  but  quotes  in  the 
coarse  of  his  sermon  severe!  other  expressions  of  Paul,  and  most 
adroitly  interweaves  them,  with  explanations,  into  his  discourse ; 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  these  passages,  taken  together,  form 
the  thread  on  which  he  strings  his  discourse. 

One  would  suppose,  that  no  subject  would  allow  of  fewer  irrel- 
evant digressions  than  the  theme  of  Almsgiving,  and  would  just- 
ly expect  that  the  whole  soul  of  the  orator  would  be  absorbed 
with  a  topic  so  rich  and  touching.  But  even  here,  Chrysostom 
cannot  abstain  from  his  hnrtful  practice  of  pursuing  excessively 
long  incidental  discussions.  Having  cited  the  words :  Now  con- 
cerning the  collection  for  the  saints,  etc.,  he  goes  into  a  long  and 
dry  examination  of  the  question :  Whether  these  persons  were 
leally  saints. 

We  return  to  his  introductions.  Truly  plaintive  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  discourse  on  the  Change  of  Namest 
(IIL  155) ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  passages  which 
diow,  that  even  a  Chrysostom  could  not  always  command  an  au- 
dience. 

"  When  I  look  over  your  thin  assembly  and  observe  the  flock 

'  In  the  sermons  thus  entitled,  Chrysostom  inqnireSf  for  instance,  why  Saul  •■- 
smned  the  name  Paul ;  why  the  name  Abram  was  changed  into  Abrahanif  etc 
TImiv  are  four  scrmcmi  whkh  bear  this  title. 
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bgcomiiy  smaller  at  each  meeting,  I  am  both  grieiped  and  rejoiced ; 
rejoicecL  for  your  sake  who  are  present ;  grieved,  on  their  ims- 
count  who  are  absent  For  you  are  indeed  worthy.pf  pmise»  in 
not  yielding-  to  negligence  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  your 
number;  and  they  are  open  to  censure,  as  not  being  ^cited  to  a 
cheerful  attendance  by  your  zeal  I  therefore  congratulate  yoa 
and  cofnipend  your  seal,  because  their  backwardness  does  yoa 
no.  ii\jury ;  th^m  I  pity  and  weep  over,  because  your  promptness 
does  them  jio.good.  Nor  have  they  listened  to  the  prophet,  whp 
has  ^d:  I  would  rather  have  the  lowest  place  in  the  house  qC 
God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  sinners.  He  did  not  say:  I 
would  rather  dwell  in  the  house  of  my  God-*-nor,  abide— oor*  ea- 
ter ;  but^I  would  rather  have  the  lowest  place.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  me  to  be  put  even  among  the  last :  I  am  satisfied  with  thiji, 
be  saya»  if  I  Jioay  be  thought  worthy  even  to  stand  on  the  tfajceak- 
old ;  I  esteem  it  a  signal  favor,  if  I  may  be  numbered  eyea 
among  .the  last  in  the  bouse  of  my  God.  Affection  Quizes  th« 
Qommon  Lord  to  be  his  Lord  peculiarly ;  such  is  the  power  dT 
love.    In  the  house  of  my  God* 

"  One  that  loves  another  wishes  not  merely  to  see  him  that 
is  beloved,  not  merely  to  see  his  house,  but  even  hui  gate ;  iic4 
merely  his  gate,  but  even  the  path  to  his  house,  and  the  streeijt 
on  which  it  stands.  And  if  he  may  see  his  friend's  cloak,  or 
even  his  sandal,  he  regards  the  friend  himself  as  present  Of 
snch  a  spirit  were  the  prophets.  As  they  did  not  see  God,  who 
is  incorporeal,  they  saw  the  house,  and  by  means  oC  the  honae 
they  made  him  present  to  their  minds." 

As  another  specimen,  we  insert  here  the  touching  intiodnction 
with  which  he  opens  his  homily  on  the  Baptism  of  Chriat.(IL 
433). 

"  You  are  all  to-day  cheerful,  and  I  alone  am  dejected.  For 
when  I  look  over  this  spiritual  sea  and  behold  this  boundless 
wealth  of  the  church,  and  then  consider  that,  as  soon  as  the  fes- 
tival is  over,  this  multitude  will  spring  away  from  us,  I  am  pierc- 
ed with  grief  that  the  church,  having  brought  forth  so  many 
children,  cannot  enjoy  them  at  each  assembling,  but  only  at  a 
festival  How  great  would  be  the  spiritual  exultation,  how.  great 
the  joy,  how  great  the  glory  of  God,  how  great  the  spiritual  profit, 
if  on  each  occasion  of  assembling  we  could  see  the  enclosures  of 
the  church  thus  filled !  Sailors  and  pilots  direct  all  their  ener- 
gies to  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  that  they  may  reach  the 
port ;  but  we,  through  the  whole  sea,  are  tossing  about,  firequent- 
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ly  engulfed  in  the  overpowering  business  of  life,  occupied  st  the 
maricet,  and  in  the  halls  of  justice,  and  meeting  each  odier  here 
only  once,  or  scarcely  twice,  in  the  whole  year. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  God  has  erected  churches  in  the  cities, 
as  havens  along  the  sea,  that  we  may  flee  hither  from  the  com- 
motion of  worldly  tumults  and  enjoy  a  steady  calm  ?  For  here,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  fear  the  severity  of  waves,  nor  the  assaults  of  n>b* 
bers,  nor  attacks  from  men  in  ambush,  nor  the  violence  of  winds, 
nor  the  surprises  of  wild  beasts.  It  is  a  haven  free  from  all  these 
things,  the  spiritual  haven  of  souls.  Of  this  you  are  witnesses; 
for  should  any  one  of  you  now  disclose  his  inmost  mind,  he  would 
find  there  great  quietness ;  anger  does  not  disturb,  inordinate  de> 
siie  does  not  inflame,  nor  envy  corrode,  nor  folly  inflate,  nor  the 
love  of  vain  glory  comipt;  but  all  these  beasts  are  placed  under 
restraint,  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  like  some  divine 
song,  entering  through  each  one's  ears  into  his  soul  and  putting 
to  slumber  all  these  irrational  passions.  What  a  misfortune  it  would 
be  for  persons  who  might  attain  to  so  great  wisdom,  not  to  repair 
with  all  diligence  to  the  common  mother  of  all,  I  mean  the  church ! 

"  For,  what  employment  can  you  mention  more  needful  than 
this?  and  what  assembling  more  useful?  And  what  hindrance 
is  there  to  your  resorting  hither?  You  will,  doubtless,  plead  pov- 
erty as  a  hindrance  to  your  frequenting  this  worthy  assembly. 
But  the  plea  has  no  force.  The  week  has  seven  days :  these 
seven  days  God  divides  between  us  and  himself;  and  to  himself 
he  has  not  given  the  greater  part  and  to  us  the  smaller,  nor  in- 
deed has  he  divided  them  by  halves,  taking  three  and  giving 
three ;  but  to  you  he  has  apportioued  six,  and  left  but  one  for 
himself.  And  not  even  during  the  whole  of  this  day  can  you 
bear  to  withdmw  yourself  from  the  afiairs  of  thisUfe;  but  like 
those  who  plunder  sacred  property,  you  dare  also  to  plunder  and 
abuse  to  worldly  cares  the  day  which  has  been  made  sacred  and 
set  apart  for  the  hearing  of  the  sacred  oracles.  Why  do  I  speak 
of  the  whole  day  ?  What  the  widow  did  as  to  idms,  that  do 
thou  as  to  the  time  of  this  day ;  as  she  threw  in  two  mites  and 
obtained  singular  favor  from  God,  so  do  thou  spend  two  hours  for 
God  and  thou  shalt  bring  into  thine  house  the  gain  of  a  thousand 
days.  But  if  thou  canst  not  bear  to  do  this,  beware  lest,  through 
unwillingness  to  abstain  from  earthly  gains  a  small  part  of  a  day, 
thou  lose  the  labors  of  entire  years.  For  God,  when  he  is  treated 
with  contempt,  knows  how  to  dissipate  your  accumulating  gains; 
as  once  in  threatening  he  said  to  the  Jews,  for  their  carelessly 
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M&$%  to  pftyajotl  r«gftid  to  the  temple:  Te  biOQglit  it  into 
fonr  kottws*  and  I  have  blown  it  away,  taith  the  Lord.  (Bag. 
1:9). 

**  H6^»  I  pray  yoo,  if  yoo  eome  le  us  only  ooce  or  twice  in  the 
year,  can  we  teaeh  you  what  is  neeeraary  to  be  known  concern* 
iBg  the  aool  and  the  body,  immortalhy,  the  kingdom  of  heaTen, 
the  eeadeaoeaflien  of  God,  repentance,  baptiem,  fofgirenesa  of 
mmt  the  cieation  both  superior  and  inferior,  the  natnre  of  men, 
aafelSy  the  etaAs  of  demons,  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  good  morals, 
doetiines,  the  tme  iaith,  comipting  heresies?    For  a  Christian 
<iaghit  to  know  these  things  and  many  more  than  these,  and  to  be 
able  to  give  an  aoeonnt  of  them  to  any  who  may  inquira    Bat 
yeo  cannot  know  the  most  tiifling  part  of  these  things,  if  yon 
meet  here  but  ooce,  and  that  carelessly,  out  of  regard  to  the  fea- 
tm^  and  not  thioagh  piety  of  heart    Indeed,  if  one  shonld  dUi- 
genily  attend  each  meeting,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  become 
aoquaintod  with  all  these  things.    Many  of  yon  now  present  have 
tits  and  sons ;  and  when  yon  are  about  to  place  them  wiA 
I  who  are  to  teaeh  them  some  art,  you  at  once  dismiss  them 
iNMn  yonrown  house;  and  providing  them  with  beddings  food 
<Mrf  HFbaiever  else  is  needed,  you  make  them  Uve  with  this  per- 
sen«  Isfbiddiag  them  to  come  to  yonr  house,  in  eider  that  constant 
lesidenee  with  the  odier  person  may  secure  to  them  a  more  ex- 
•el  treiaiog,  and  that  no  other  cares  may  be  allowed  to  intermpt 
thant    But  now,  when  yon  sie  purposing  to  learn,  not  a  comrnoa 
art,  but  that  which  is  greater  than  all,  namely,  how  to  please  God 
and  attaas  heaven,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  aeqnire  the  m,  a 
«0gligent  manner?"^ 

Chrysoslom's  intssdoctioBs,  however  skiUbl,  potisbed  and  sink* 
iog  tlMy  confessedly  are,  for  the  most  part,  yet  slmost  always  ex* 
oaed  a  just  length,  and  h<M  no  pn>porti<m  to  the  other  parts  of  a 
discourse.^ 

The  specimens  already  presentod  abundantly  show  his  perspt- 
euity  and  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  popular  mind  Sinoe^ 
howevet,  his  chief  excellence  consists  in  his  perfect  clemnees, 
in  his  ability  to  present  the  most  thoRMgh  and  oonviaeing  views 

*  GompIaiiitB  was Moietiiiicf  nade  by  Ua  htvsn rwpsctiag  tbt  lesadi  of hisMr- 
mons,Mawbole.  HenotioMthisinthesMOQddiacoarieontbeChHigeofNaiDes. 
Somewhat  quaint  ia  his  allusion  &ere  to  the  jonng  children,  **  who  sat  qaiet  in 
school  till  dinner  time  with  hungry  stomachfl,  enduring  heat  and  thirst  Let  ns,** 
he  exdalns,  *ifli»  ore  mes,  if  w«  are  tinw^iiif  to  imhat^  othen,  ai  l^aat  nsc 
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witb  entire  trajis|mr6ncy»  and  siaoe  ibis  was  tke  jprioeipri 
of  his  great  celebrity,  it  seems  desiiahle  to  give  additioaal  exam^ 
pies  of  these  qualities.  In  the  tbirty-seveath  Homily  on  Matthew 
(VIL  474.),  aAer  a  copious  ez|rfanation  of  the  text  (Matt,  ft  7~9)» 
be  seizes  the  opportunity  to  deckum,  with  Tehemeoee,  against 
the  passion  of  bis  hearers  for  diamatic  representations,  in  the 
following  manner:  [He  is  speaking  of  tke  goiky  inhabitaaU  of 
Sodom,  who  negleeted  the  doty  of  hospitality.]  '*  Tbey»  Ikoogk 
tbey  oommitted  great  sins,  yet  lived  before  the  law  and  the  pro* 
olamation  of  grace ;  but  we,  sinning  after  so  much  eare  has  been 
manifested  towards  us,  bow  can  we  eapect  to  be  fbigifen,  if  we 
show  so  much  inhospitality,  closing  our  doess  against  tke  needy, 
and  even  at  our  doors  stopping  our  ears?  still  more,  inatlentive 
iH>t  only  to  the  poor,  but  even  to  the  very  apostles.  It  is  because 
we  neglect  the  apostles,  that  we  neglect  the  poor.  For  whea 
Paul  \b  read,  and  thou  dost  not  take  heed,  when  John  preaehea 
and  thou  dost  not  hear,  wilt  thou  receive  a  beggar  while  tkon 
dost  not  receive  an  apostle  ? 

"  In  order,  now,  that  our  houses  OMy  be  always  open  to  Ike 
poor,  and  our  eara  to  the  apostles,  let  us  deanse  away  the  defile* 
ment  from  the  ears  of  our  souls.  For  as  dirt  and  dust  obstmet 
the  ears  of  the  flesh,  so  meretricious  songs  and  weddly  oonversa* 
tions,  debts,  interest-money  and  loans,  impede  the  mental  hear- 
ing worse  than  any  dust ;  they  not  only  close  op  the  ear,  theiy 
also  pollute  it.  For  those  who  talk  on  such  matters,  put  ewn 
dung  into  your  ears.  And  what  the  barbarian  threatened,  when 
he  said  (Is.  36:  22),  Eat  your  own  dung,  etc,  this  likewiae  tkey 
make  you  suffer,  not  in  language,  but  in  fact  Yes,  and  mueh 
worse.  For  those  songs  are  more  loathsome  than  that  kmgaage ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  while  hearing  them  you  seem  not  only  not  to 
be  disgusted,  but  you  even  laugh  whea  you  ought  to  feel  abhor- 
rence and  to  flee  such  sounds. 

*"  If,  however,  these  things  are  not  worthy  of  abhonenee,  de** 
sesnd  into  the  orchestra,  imitate  what  you  applaud ;  rather,  go 
walk  with  him  who  provokes  that  laughter.  But  you  cannot  beaf 
lo  do  that  Why  then  do  you  give  him  such  honor?  The  very 
laws  of  the  heathen  pronounce  such  men  dishonorable.  But  you 
welcome  them,  with  the  whole  city,  as  ambassadors  and  military 
commanders  are  received,  and  invite  together  all  the  citizens  that 
they  may  receive  dung  into  their  ears.  Should  your  servant  ut« 
ter  any  vile  expression  in  your  hearing,  he  would  receive  a  thou- 
sand stripes;  should  a  son,  a  wi&»  or  any  person  do  this,  yon 
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WHild  biaiid  the  act  as  a  repraaeh ;  but  when  nuacreant  and 
worthless  nen  call  yo«  to  hear  shameful  speeches,  you  are  not 
oidy  not  indignant,  hot  you  rejoice,  and  applaud  them.  And 
what  panllel  can  there  be  to  this  irrational  conduct? 

"  But  yon  do  not  yourselves  speak  these  shameful  words !  And 
of  what  advantage  is  that  to  yon  ?  Bather,  how  can  you  make 
it  appear  that  you  do  not  use  such  language  ?  If  you  did  not, 
you  would  not  laugh  while  hearing  it;  nor  would  you  run  widi 
such  eagerness  to  a  voice  which  could  only  make  you  blush. 
Tell  me;  do  yon  rejoice  when  you  hear  people  blaspheming? 
Bo  you  not  rather  shudder  and  stop  your  ears  ?  I  verily  believe 
so.  But  why?  Because  you  do  not  yourself  blaspheme.  Do 
the  same  in  regard  to  vile  language.  If  you  wish  to  show  clearly 
that  you  are  unwilling  to  utter  vile  language,  do  not  submit  to 
hear  it  For  when  will  you  be  able  to  be  an  upright  man,  if  you 
live  upon  such  language  ?  When  will  you  be  able  to  endure  the 
toils  of  a  pnre  life,  if  you  allow  yourself  by  litde  and  little  to  be- 
come dissipated  by  such  laughter,  by  these  songs  and  foul  ex* 
pfossiotts  ?  It  is  barely  possible,  that  the  soul  should  be  chaste 
and  nncorropt  even  when  kept  from  all  these  defilements ;  mncb 
less,  when  it  is  fed  upon  these  evil  communications.  Do  yon 
not  know,  that  we  ai«  extremely  prone  to  evil  ?  When,  then,  we 
make  this  our  trade  and  business,  how  shall  we  escape  the  fur- 
nace? Hast  thou  not  heard  what  Paul  says?  Bejoice  in  the 
Lofd ;  not»  in  the  devil. 

•*  When  shalt  thou  be  able  to  hear  Paul  ?  When  to  have  a 
sense  of  your  sins,  if  perpetually  intoxicated  by  this  exhibition  ? 
. . .  What  is  that  tumult  ?  what  that  commotion,  and  those  Satanic 
shouts,  and  those  diabolic  forms  ?  There  is  one,  a  young  man. 
With  his  hair  dressed  behind,  efieminating  his  nature,  and  en- 
deavoring in  his  appeamnce,  his  figure,  his  dress  and  all  things  in 
short,  to  pass  into  the  image  of  a  dehcate  girl.  There  stands  an- 
other, an  aged  man,  on  the  contrary,  cutting  ofi*  his  hair,  patting 
on  a  girdle,  laying  aside  all  self-respect  before  laying  aside  his 
hair,  ready  to  engage  in  a  boxing«match,  prepared  to  say  and  to  do 
anything.  Women,  too,  stand  there  addressing  the  people,  with 
bare  heads,  forgetting  the  modesty  of  their  sex  and  shamelessly 
pouring  impudence  and  wantonness  of  all  kinds  into  the  minds 
of  the  hearers.  The  one  aim  is,  to  pluck  up  chastity  as  by  the 
roots,  to  put  nature  to  shame,  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  evil  de- 
mon. The  indecent  language,  and  the  ridiculous  parade,  the 
dressing  of  the  head,  the  gait,  the  attire  and  voice,  the  efieminate 
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postures  and  ogling  of  tlie  eyM»  tho  flules  luid  piptfs,  aad  tbn 
wiiole  dnunado  apfmmtaB,  ftU  things  there,  in  short*  are  fall  of 
eztieme  Isseivieasiiess.  When  wilt  thou  recover  thyself,  tell  ine» 
if  the  devii  is  allowed  to  ponr  oat  6x  thee  so  moch  wine  of  for* 
nicatiMi  and  to  mingle  so  many  eiips  of  uncleanness  ?  Thece^ 
too,  are  adnlteries ;  there  are  pcostttiUes,  aad  men  indulging  uo^ 
natuml  InsU^  aad  youths  submilting  to  vile  abuse ;  all  things  there, 
are  full  of  transgression,  of  abominaiion,  and  shame."i 

The  ardor  and  fbroe  of  his  eloquence  are  finely  illustrated  ia 
the  diseourse  which  he  delivered  to  his  adherents,  when  he  had 
been  deposed  from  his  office  by  the  uncighteoiis  judgment  of  the 
synod,  and  yielded  himself  to  the  hatred  of  his  eaemies  (IIL  494)* 

"  Many  ate  the  billows,  and  severe  the  stocm ;  but  we  aie  not 
afraid  that  we  shall  be  overwhelmed;  for  we  stand  on  aiock. 
Let  the  sea  rage ;  it  cannot  loosen  the  lock.  Let  the  waves  hft 
vp  themselves;  they  cannot  sink  the  ship  of  Jesus.  What,  X 
pray  yoB,  should  we  fear?  Death?  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  aad 
to  die  is  gain.  Exile?  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  follnesa 
thereof.  Confiscation  of  goods?  We  brought  nothing  into  the 
wsrld ;  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out  The  frightful 
ttngs  of  this  woiid  I  can  easily  contemn,  aad  laugh  at  its  good 
things.  I  dread  not  poverty;  I  desire  not  wealth.  I  dread  nel 
death ;  nor  do  I  pray  fibr  Hfe,  except  for  your  profit  And  thece* 
fbre  I  remind  you  of  what  is  passing  and  would  eneourage  you  m 
your  love  to  me.  For  no  one  shall  be  able  to  separate  us;  fo 
v^at  God  hath  joined  together,  man  cannot  snadar.  If  oonoem* 
11^  the  wife  and  husband  he  says :  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  finther  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  uoto  hb  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh,  so  that  what  God  hath  joined  msst 
nay  not  put  asunder-'^f  thou  canst  not  destroy  a  marriage,  how 
mach  more  art  thou  unable  to  destroy  the  chuseh ! 

**  But  thou  wagest  war  against  her,  though  unable  to  injure 
lam  whom  thou  assaiiest  Theu  raakest  me  more  iUnstrious; 
aad  destioyest  thy  own  strength  by  fighting  against  me.  tt  ia 
haid  far  thee  to  kick  against  the  sharp  goads.  Thou  dost  net 
Uaat  tiie  goads,  but  woundest  thy  own  feet  The  waves  do  not 
da^  ia  pieces  the  rock ;  bat  they  themselves  dissolve  into  Soaau 
Oman,  there  is  nothing  mightief  than  the  church.    Cease  the 

'  Chgys<tto<»^  >stoste  iirqiiMwtliS)!  with  the  tha«tie4iiW8  hvk  to  bis  yoach, 
vUahi  wsa  vexy&od  of  pohUc  w^ihitiosa,  and  fiv^jsented  them  a»  much  as  (he 
eonrtsof  justioe. 
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stiife,  lest  it  make  thine  own  strength  to  cease.  Wage  not  wnx 
against  heaven.  If  you  war  against  a  mant  yon  may  either  oott« 
qner  or  be  yourself  oonqnered ;  but  if  you  war  against  the  church, 
it  is  impossible  that  ymt  should  conquer ;  for  God  is  powerful 
above  alL  Do  we  vie  with  the  Lord?  Are  we  stronger  than  he? 
God  has  established ;  who  will  undertake  to  demolish?  Thoa 
art  not  aware  of  his  power.  He  looks  on  the  earth,  and  makes  it 
tremble ;  he  commands,  and  things  that  were  shaken  are  again 
made  firm.  If  he  makes  firm  a  city  that  has  been  shaken,  much 
more  can  he  make  the  church  firm.  The  church  is  stronger  than 
the  heaven.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away.  What  words  ?  Thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon 
this  rock  of  mine  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  her. 

**  If  thou  believe  not  his  word,  believe  his  deeds.  How  many 
tyrants  have  aimed  to  crush  the  church !  how  many  have  been 
the  instruments  for  torturing  Christians  to  death !  how  many  fur- 
naces !  teeth  of  wild  beasts !  sharpened  swords !  But  they  pre* 
vailed  not  against  her.  Where  are  those  who  fought  against  her? 
Eeduced  to  silence,  and  consigned  to  oblivion.  But  where  is  the 
chinth  ?  She  shines  brighter  than  the  son.  Their  power  is  ex- 
tinguished ;  hers  is  immortaL  If  when  Christians  were  but  few, 
they  were  not  overcome,  now  that  the  world  is  filled  with  piety, 
how  canst  thou  conquer  ?  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ; 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.  Well  indeed  it  may  be  so ; 
for  the  church  is  dearer  to  God,  than  heaven  itself.  He  did  not 
assume  the  nature  of  heaven,  but  he  assumed  the  flesh  of  the 
church.  Heaven  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  not  the  church 
for  the  sake  of  heaven. 

**  Let  nothing  which  has  taken  place  disquiet  you.  Accede  to 
my  request,  that  you  cherish  an  unshaken  faith.  Have  yon  not 
seen  Peter  walking  on  the  waters  and,  yiekiing  a  little  to  doubt, 
about  to  sink,  not  on  account  of  the  commotioa  of  the  waters,  but 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  faith  ?  Did  we  come  hither 
by  human  votes?  Did  man  bring  us  hither,  that  man  may  de* 
pose  us?  I  say  these  things,  not  as  one  that  is  frantic;  far  from 
it;  nor  in  vain  boasting;  but  from  a  wish  to  confirm  your  wavers 
ing  faith.  Since  the  city  has  stood  firm  [after  the  recent  earth- 
quake], the  devil  now  wishes  to  shake  the  chnroh.  O  vile,  moat 
vile  devil !  thou  didst  not  prevail  against  the  walls,  and  doet  thoa 
expect  to  shake  the  churoh  ?    Is  the  church  composed  of  walls? 
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The  chaich  oouists  in  the  mnltitode  of  believen.  Beh<dd,  how 
many  finn  pillara,  boand  not  with  iioa»  bat  made  compact  with 
faith.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  multitade  is  mightier  than  fire ; 
bat  thou  woaldst  not  prevail,  if  there  were  only  one  Christian. 
Thon  knowest  what  wounds  the  martyrs  have  given  thee.  Often 
there  has  come  forward  the  tender  maiden,  more  delicate  than 
wax ;  and  yet  she  has  proved  more  firm  than  rock.  Thou  hast 
lacerated  her  body ;  but  thou  didst  not  take  away  her  faith.  The 
nature  of  the  flesh  gave  way ;  but  the  power  of  faith  did  not  yield. 
The  body  was  exhausted ;  but  the  mind  retained  a  manly  vigor. 
Her  life  was  consumed ;  but  her  piety  endured.  Thou  didst  not 
prevail  over  one  woman ;  and  dost  thou  expect  to  prevail  over  so 
numerous  a  people  ?  Dost  thou  not  hear  the  Lord  saying :  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them  ?  Where  there  is  so  numerous  a  people  united  in 
love,  is  he  not  present  ?  I  have  his  pledge.  Do  1  encourage 
myself  in  my  own  strength  ?  I  have  his  written  bond  That  is 
my  stafif;  ttmt  is  my  security ;  that  is  my  tranquil  haven.  Should 
the  world  be  in  commotion,  I  possess  his  written  bond  To  him 
I  read  it  Those  words  are  a  wall  to  me  and  a  security.  What 
are  those  words?  I  am  with  you  alwa3rs  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world  Christ  is  with  me.  Whom  shall  I  fear  ?  Should  billows 
rise  against  me,  and  seas,  and  the  wmth  of  rulers,  all  these  things 
are  lighter  to  me  than  a  spider's  web.  And  were  it  not  on  ao- 
coont  of  your  afiection  for  me,  I  would  not  refuse  to  go  forth  to- 
day. For  I  always  say.  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done ;  not  what 
this  one,  or  that,  desires,  but  what  thou  wilt  This  is  my  tower, 
this  my  immovable  rock;  this  is  my  unbending  stafil  If  God 
will  that  this  thing  be  done,  be  it  done.  If  he  will  that  I  remain 
here,  T  give  him  thanks.    Wherever  he  wills,  I  render  thanks." 

With  such  ardor  and  force  of  language,  as  well  as  strength  of 
faith,  Chrysostom  spoke  in  reference  to  his  personal  calamity.  A 
short  time  previously  he  was  not  a  victim  of  persecution,  but  the 
generoas  protector  of  a  persecuted  man,  Eutropius,  the  emperor^s 
eunuch  and  powerful  favorite,  who  had  fled  into  the  church  to 
save  hia  life.  Though  it  was  this  very  man,  who  had  taken  from 
churches  the  right  of  protecting  persons  who  sought  refuge  in 
them,  and  had  besides  in  various  ways  opposed  Chrysostom, 
whom  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  particularly  befriended,  yet  Chry* 
soetom  received  him  and  protected  him  as  long  as  it  was  in  his 
power.     But  he  also  employed  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  Eutro- 
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plus  and  his  reverses,  as  a  monitory  example^  He  commences 
in  the  following  earnest  manner  (III.  454.): 

**  Always  indeed,  bnt  particularly  now  is  it  seasonable  to  say: 
Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  Where  now  is  the  splendid 
decoration  of  the  oonsnlship?  Where  the  brilliant  lamps  ?  Where 
the  applauses  and  the  dances,  the  banquets  and  the  assemblies? 
Where  are  the  crowns  and  the  canopies  ?  Where  the  shouts  of 
tbe  city,  the  acclamations  of  the  circus,  and  the  flatteries  of  spec- 
tators ?  They  are  all  passed  away.  A  vehement  w!nd  has  torn 
off  the  leaves,  and  shown  us  the  tree  bare,  and  shaken  too  from 
its  roots.  Such  has  been  the  assault  of  the  blast  as  to  threaten 
its  entire  overthrow  and  the  destruction  of  every  fibre. 

"  Where  now  are  the  pretended  friends?  the  drinking  parties 
and  the  suppers  ?  Where  the  swarm  of  parasites,  and  the  wine 
poured  forth  all  day,  the  various  arts  of  cooks,  the  minions  of  power, 
whose  deeds  and  words  were  all  for  the  sake  of  procitring  ftivor? 
All  those  things  were  a  dream  of  the  night  When  day  came, 
they  disappeared.  They  were  spring-flowers;  the  spring  has 
passed  away,  they  are  all  withered.  They  were  a  shadow,  and 
are  gone ;  smoke,  and  are  dissipated.  They  were  bubbles ;  they 
are  burst;  they  were  a  spider^s  web;  they  are  torn  asnnder. 
Therefore  we  sing  this  spiritual  maxim,  saying  repeatedly :  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  On  the  walls  and  on  garments,*  on  the 
forum  and  on  the  dwelling  house,  on  the  streets  and  on  the  doors, 
on  the  halls  and,  above  all,  on  each  one's  inmost  mind,  ought  thx9 
maxim  to  be  ever  inscribed,  and  we  ought  to  be  always  meditsit- 
ing  on  it  While  the  frauds  of  business,  the  masks  and  theatri- 
cal plays,  are  by  many  regarded  as  truth  and  reality,  this  maxim 

'  £ato<»pi««  bad  beem  a  slave,  and  j^awad  maay  yean  in  a  most  at^ject  state  g^ 
lervitade.  After  he  receired  his  freedom,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  place  in  the 
epiperor^s  employ,  and  in  compassing  the  downfall  of  Kufinus,  the  emperor's  prin- 
cipal minister,  into  whose  station  he  was  himself  then  iatroduced.  He  acquired 
immense  power  in  the  government,  and  made  no  secret  of  tfaa  ioflueiioe  which  hm 
«MML  He  wat  promoted  to  the  mnk  of  patrician  and  to  the  coaanlahipb,  Bui 
bia  ^neal  idnisa  of  p^wer  and  his  iBordioate  avaiioe^  d^riiv  ^^  ^<^i^'  7^^!*  ^  1^ 
elevation,  excited  against  him  nniyersal  iU-will  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
sign  his  condemnation ;  and  while  the  soldiers  and  people  clamored  for  his  execn* 
tion,  be  took  refuge  in  the  church  and  found  a  temporary  protection.  Iteavin^ 
tUi  asyfnm  through  confidenee  in  tfie  atsunuice  that  his  Ulb  sboald  he  spared,  fau 
banarB  w«ra  aH  pabUoly  torn  from  him,  hii  wealA  wea  eoafiaeatedk  a&d  be  was 
doomed  to  perpeetual  exile.  Bnt  so  deep  waa  tha  qurit  of  revenge  againat  bnn« 
that  an  order  for  his  recall  was  obtained  and  he  was  executed. — Til 

*  We  learn  from  the  discourses  of  Asterins,  that  it  was  customary  to  have  Scrip- 
tare-pictores  on  garments,  and  words  of  Sct^^tore  wrought  into  artidea  of  dieas. 
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ought  each  one  every  day,  at  supper  and  at  dioQer,  and  in  all 
companies,  to  repeat  to  his  neighbor  and  to  hear  from  his  neigh- 
bor, Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity. 

"Have  I  not  often  told  thee  lEutropius],^  that  wealth  is  a  nm- 
away  ?  But  thou  wouldst  not  hear  me.  Have  I  not  said,  that  it 
is  an  ungrateful  servant  ?  But  thou  wouldest  not  believe.  Be- 
hold now,  experience  has  shown  thee  that  it  is  not  only  a  run* 
away,  not  only  ungrateful,  but  it  is  a  murderer ;  for  it  has  reduced 
thee  to  fear  and  trembling.  Did  I  not  say  to  thee,  when  thou 
didst  oClen  rebuke  me  for  telling  the  truth,  that  I  loved  thee  more 
than  did  thy  flatterers  ?  that  I,  who  reproved  thee,  was  more  so- 
licitous for  thy  welfare,  than  those  who  sought  thy  favor?  Did  I 
not  add  to  those  declarations,  that  '  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful  T  If  thou  hadst 
borne  the  wounds  I  inflicted,  the  kisses  of  these  men  would  not 
have  brought  thee  death ;  for  the  wounds  I  occasioned  tend  to 
health,  but  their  kisses  produce  incurable  disease." 

The  following  passage  in  which  Chrysostom  compares  worldly 
things  to  a  theatrical  exhibition,  is  elevated  in  thought  and  for  the 
most  pcut  also  in  language  (L  955.). 

"  The  rich  man  died  and  was  buried ;  Lazarus  also  departed ; 
for  I  would  not  say,  died.  The  rich  man's  death  was  indeed  a 
death  and  burial ;  but  the  poor  man's  death  was  a  departure,  a 
removal  to  a  better  world,  a  passing  from  the  arena  to  the  prize, 
from  the  sea  to  the  haven,  from  the  line  of  battle  to  the  trophy, 
from  toils  to  the  crown.  They  both  departed  to  the  scenes  of 
truth  and  reality.  The  theatre  was  closed  and  the  masks  were 
laid  aside.  For  as  in  a  theatre  disguises  are  used  at  mid-day, 
and  many  appear  on  the  stage  acting  a  borrowed  part,  with  masks 
cm  their  faces,  reciting  a  story  of  ancient  times  and  representing 
deeds  of  other  days ;  and  one  comes  forward  as  a  philosopher  not  a 
philosopher  in  reality,  another  a  king  though  not  a  king,  but  only 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  king,  on  account  of  the  part  he  is 
to  perform,  another  is  a  physician,  but  has  only  a  physician's 
dress,  another  is  a  slave  who  is  really  a  free  man,  another  a  teach- 
er while  yet  he  knows  not  his  letters — none  of  them  are  such  as 
they  appear  to  be,  but  are  what  they  appear  not.  For  one  ap- 
pears a  physician,  who  is  not  a  physician,  or  a  philosopher  having 
his  hair  under  his  mask,^  or  a  soldier  having  only  a  soldier's  dress. 
Xbe  aspect  of  the  mask  deceives ;  nature,  however,  the  reality  of 

'  IfUtropias  was  present  in  the  church,  enjoying  its  protection. 
*  The  philosophers  were  in  the  hahit  of  having  tiieir  hair  cat  dose* 
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iriiioh  Mems  to  be  tnmtrerred,  it  not  belied.  So  long  fts  the 
delighted  spectators  keep  their  seats,  the  masks  remain;  bat 
when  evening  comes  on  and  the  performance  is  ended,  and  att 
katre  the  place,  the  masks  are  taken  off,  and  he  who  on  the  stage 
was  a  king,  is,  ont  of  the  theatre,  nothing  but  a  brazier.  The 
masks  are  laid  aside,  the  deception  vanishes,  the  reality  appears. 
He  who  within  was  a  free  man  is  found,  without,  to  be  a  slare; 
Inp,  as  I  said,  within  is  deception,  without  is  the  reality.  'Hie 
owning  oTertook  them,  the  play  was  ended,  the  truth  made  its 
appearance. 

**  So  it  is  in  life  and  at  its  dose.  The  present  state  of  things 
ia  a  theatrical  show;  the  business  of  men,  a  play;  wealth  and 
poverty,  the  ruler  and  the  subject,  and  such  like  things  are  repre- 
sentationsL  But  when  the  day  shall  have  passed,  then  that  fear- 
All  night  will  have  come--Hrather,  I  should  say,  the  day  will  have 
eome ;  for  night  it  indeed  will  be  to  the  wicked,  but  day  to  the 
righteous— when  the  theatre  will  be  closed,  the  masks  thrown 
od^  when  each  one  shall  he  tried  and  his  works ;  not  each  one 
and  his  wealth,  not  each  one  and  his  office,  not  each  one  and  his 
dignity,  not  each  one  and  his  power,  but  each  one  and  his  works 
•^-4>oth  noble  and  king,  wife  and  husband,  when  the  judge  will 
demand  of  us  our  life  and  good  deeds,  not  the  load  of  dignities 
we  bore,  not  the  disesteem  of  poverty,  not  the  tyranny  of  con- 
tempt Give  me  deeds,  even  if  thou  wert  a  slave,  better  than 
those  of  the  freeman ;  more  manly,  even  if  thou  wert  a  woman, 
than  those  of  a  man.  When  the  masks  are  thrown  off,  then  will 
appear  both  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man.  And  as  here,  when 
the  play  is  ended  and  each  of  us  sees  him  who  within  was  a  phi- 
kwopher  become,  without,  a  brazier,  and  says,  Aha !  was  not  this 
aoan  within  a  philosopher?  without,  I  see  he  is  a  brazier;  was 
tot  this  man,  within,  a  king?  without,  I  see  him  to  be  some  in- 
Qonsiderable  person ;  was  not  this  man,  within,  a  rich  man  ?  with- 
ent,  I  see  him  poor;  so  it  will  be  there." 

The  foregoing  specimens  amply  show  with  what  diversity,  and 
felicity  Chrysostom  interweaves  examples  and  comparisons  in 
his  discourses ;  indeed,  how  seldom  he  can  state  an  abstract  po- 
sition, without  at  once  elucidating  it  by  a  comparison  which  makes 
it  perfectly  clear  to  the  popular  mind.  It  may  be  well,  notwith- 
atanding,  to  present  here,  particulariy,  some  of  his  comparisons. 

bi  delineating  the  powerful  operation  of  the  gospel,  he  says, 
beautifully  and  aptly  (IL  595.)—"  As  when  a  fire  is  set,  the  thorn- 
bushes  gradually  yield  to  the  flame,  and  the  fields  thus  become 
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dear,  ao  when  the  tongue  of  Paul  pioelainied  the  gospel  and  as- 
sailed the  world  more  vehemently  thsD  fire,  all  things  gave  way, 
both  the  worship  of  demons  and  feasts,  and  festive  assemUies, 
paternal  customs,  legalised  corruptions,  the  wrath  of  the  people 
and  the  threats  of  kings,  the  plots  of  his  relatives  and  the  nMehs- 
nations  of  false  apostles.  Bather  indeed,  as  when  the  siui  arises, 
the  darkness  is  dispelled,  and  the  wild  beasts  repair  to  their  dena, 
robbers  betake  themselves  to  flight,  murdefecs  flee  to  their  holds, 
and  pirates  retire  from  sight,  invaders  of  tombs  seorete  them* 
selves,  adulterers  and  thieves  and  housebreakers,  in  danger  of  be- 
ing discovered  by  the  light  of  day,  depart  suflfeiently  far  to  elode 
observation,  and  all  things  are  openly  visible,  both  land  and  sea, 
the  sun's  rays  shining  on  all,  on  streams  and  mountains,  the  oonn* 
try  and  the  city ;  so,  the  gospel  having  made  its  appearance,  an^ 
^ul  disseminating  it  everywhere,  error  was  put  to  flight,  truth 
was  advanced,  sacrificial  vapors  and  smoke,  cymbals  and  timhiel^ 
drunkenness  and  revelling,  fornicaiions  and  adulteries,  and  thoaa 
other  practices,  too  indecent  to  be  mentioned,  whioh  were  oooa* 
mitted  in  the  idols'  temples,  ceased  and  faded  away,  like  wax 
melted  by  the  fire,  like  chafi*  consumed  by  the  flame.  But  the 
resplendent  flame  of  truth  aiose  dear  and  lofty  to  the  very  heaven^ 
elevated  even  by  those  who  sought  to  impede  it,  and  augmented 
by  those  who  sought  to  quench  it.  And  neither  did  peril  restmia 
its  march  and  its  irrepressible  impulse,  nor  the  tyranny  of  bag 
established  customs,  nor  the  strength  of  paternal  usages  and  ]aw% 
nor  the  difficulty  of  submitiing  to  its  discipline,  not  any  of  the 
hindrances  wliich  have  been  mentioned." 

Both  the  comparisons  here  employed  are  good,  appraaching 
even  to  sublimity,  and  each  of  them  striking.  Yet  they  are  not 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  each  other ;  but  are  so  mingled  in  the 
orator^s  mind  that  he  brings  up  anew  the  first,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  second. 

Our  change  at  death  he  compares  in  the  foUowiug  maaner  (L 
936.) :  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  rebuild  an  old  and  tottering 
house,  he  first  sends  out  its  occupants,  then  tears  it  down,  and 
builds  anew  a  more  splendid  one.  This  occasions  no  grief  to  the 
occupants,  but  rather  joy.  For  they  do  not  think  of  the  demolition 
which  they  see,  but  of  the  house  which  is  to  come,  though  not 
yet  seen.  When  God  is  about  to  do  a  similar  work,  he  destroys 
our  body  and  removes  the  soul  whioh  was  dwelling  in  it,  as  from 
some  house  that  he  may  build  it  anew  and  more  splendidly  and 
again  bring  the  soul  with  greater  glory  into  it    Let  us  not,  there- 
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fore,  regard  the  tearing  down,  bat  the  splendor  which  is  to  sac- 
oeed" 

Immediately  apon  this,  he  compares  the  change  of  the  hnman 
body  at  death  to  the  melting  down  of  a  statae  which  had  beea 
broken  in  pieces  for  this  purpose,  and  which  comes  forth  again 
fiom  the  furnace  new  and  splendid.  The  comparison  is  a  lame 
one,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  him. 

He  scruples  not  to  use  in  his  discoarses  ev^ents  of  his  own  life 
as  enunples.  Thus,  in  the  thirty-eighth  Homily  on  the  Acts  he 
0iakes  mention  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  at  And* 
oeh,  on  occasion  of  his  finding  a  roll  inscribed  with  magic  letters.^ 
80  uncommonly  rich  is  he  in  this  species  of  omtorical  embellish* 
ment  and  illustmtion,  that  any  specimen  of  his  composition  would 
fblly  prove  it 

A  single  example  (IX.  664.)  must  suflbse  to  show  the  touching, 
heart-afiecting  character  of  his  eloquence ;  since  it  is  manifest  on 
all  his  pages  that  he  sought  to  speak  not  merely  to  the  nnder- 
sianding,  but  also,  and  much  more,  to  the  heart 

**  Let  us,  therefore,  be  filled  with  dread,  as  many  as  have  not 
eontemned  riches  for  the  sake  of  GoA ;  mther,  as  many  as  have 
BOt  contemned  riches  for  our  own  sake.  For  it  is  Paul  only  who 
generously  suffered  all  things  for  Christ's  sake,  not  for  obtaining 
wl  kingdom  or  honon  of  his  own,  but  for  the  affection  he  bore 
to  Christ  But  as  to  us,  neither  Christ,  nor  the  cause  of  Christ, 
withdmws  us  from  earthly  things ;  but  like  serpents,  or  vipen,  or 
swine,  we  cleave  to  the  dust  For  wherein  are  we  better  than 
those  animals,  since,  though  we  have  so  many  excellent  exam* 
pies,  we  are  yet  looking  downwards,  and  cannot  bear  even  for  a 
little  while  to  look  up  to  heaven  ? 

^  The  incident  occnrred  in  his  youth.  The  emperor  Valens,  noted  for  hia  siu- 
pidoos  and  cmel  disposition,  was  particularly  severe  against  the  practioe,  or  the 
■tady  of  magic  as  an  art  extremely  fayorable  to  conspiracies  against  his  gorern- 
ment  or  life.  The  slightest  groands  of  suspicion  were  sufficient  cause  for  sobjeci* 
log  a  penon  to  the  torture  and  to  death.  The  emperor's  mind  had  become  filled 
with  suspicions  against  several  persons  at  Antiocfa ;  and  he  had,  consequently, 
caused  Uie  city  to  be  surrounded  with  soldiers,  and  strict  search  to  be  made  for 
books  of  divination  and  magic  During  that  time,  Chrysostom  was  passing,  with 
a  friend,  along  the  Orontes,  when  they  observed  something  floating  on  the  water 
iriiidi  they  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  linen.  Taking  it  up,  they  disoovered  tiiatil 
IMS  a  roll  of  paper  \  and  on  opening  it,  they  found  it  inscribed  with  mi^  diane- 
ters.  At  that  very  moment,  a  soldier  passed  by.  Chrysostom's  companion,  at 
once,  through  foar  of  the  soldier,  concealed  the  roll ;  and  Uiey  proceeded  on  their 
way,  till  at  a  favorable  opportunity  they  threw  it  away.  Had  it  been  found  m  their 
poMesdon,  notUng  could  have  lared  them  from  the  rack.— Tx. 
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**  But  God  has  eTen  given  to  ns  his  Son ;  and  yet  thoo  dost  not 
share  even  bread  with  him  who  was  given  up  for  thee,  who  was 
pot  to  death  on  thy  aoconnt.     The  Father  on  thy  account  did  not 
spare  him,  though  he  was  his  own  Son ;  but  thou  neglectest  him 
when  pining  with  hunger,  and  that  while  thou  art  consuming  his 
gifts,  and  consuming  them  for  thyself.    What  can  be  greater 
wickedness  than  this  ?     He  was  delivered  upon  thy  account ;  on 
thy  account  he  was  slain ;  on  thy  account  he  goes  about  hunger- 
ing.    He  gives  thee  of  his  own,  that  thou  mightest  be  profited ; 
and  yet  thou  givest  him  nothing.     How  more  unfeeling  than 
stones,  are  we,  who,  though  induced  by  so  many  motives,  yet 
persist  in  this  diabolic  inhumanity  !     He  did  not  think  it  enough 
lo  suffer  death  and  the  cross ;  but  was  willing  to  become  a  poor 
man  and  a  stranger,  a  wanderer  and  naked,  to  be  cast  into  prison 
and  snfier  sickness,  that  even  thus  he  might  excite  thy  pity.    If, 
he  says,  thou  dost  not  requite  me  as  having  suffered  for  thee,  yet 
show  pity  to  me  as  a  poor  man.     If  thou  wilt  not  pity  me  on  ae- 
oount  of  poverty,  yet  be  persuaded  for  sickness'  sake ;  suffer  thy- 
self to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  me  as  imprisoned.    But  if 
these  thoughts  do  not  excite  thy  compassion,  yield  on  account  of 
the  smallnesa  of  the  request.     For  I  do  not  ask  anything  costly, 
only  bread,  a  shelter  and  words  of  consolation.     But  if  thou  stiM 
femain  inflexible,  yet  be  moved  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  the  rewards  which  I  have  promised.     Do  you  make  no  ao- 
eount  of  these  ?     Yield  to  the  impulse  of  thy  very  nature,  at  be- 
holding me  naked ;  remember  that  nakedness  which  I  endured 
on  the  cross  for  thee.     If  thou  wilt  not  be  prevailed  on  by  this, 
yield  to  that  which  I  suffer  in  the  persons  of  the  poor.     I  was 
bound  on  thy  account ;  and  on  thy  account  I  am  now  bound,  that 
induced  by  my  own  sufferings,  or  by  my  sufferings  in  the  persons 
of  the  poor,  thou  mightest  be  willing  to  show  some  mercy.    I 
fasted  on  thy  account,  and  again  am  suffering  hunger  for  thee ; 
I  was  athirst  while  hanging  on  the  cross,  I  thirst  in  the  persons  of 
the  poor,  that  I  might  incline  thee  to  myself  and  make  thee  mer- 
ciful, so  that  thou  mightest  secure  thy  salvation.     On  this  ac- 
count, though  thou  art  indebted  to  me  for  a  thousand  benefits,  I 
do  not  demand  anything  of  thee  as  a  debtor,  but  I  would  crown 
thee  as  one  who  has  bestowed  favors  on  me,  and  give  thee  a 
kingdom  in  recompense  for  these  inconsiderable  acts.    I  do  not 
even  say.  Deliver  me  from  poverty;  nor,  Give  me  of  thy  wealth; 
although  I  became  poor  for  thy  sake ;  I  ask  only  bread,  and  a  gar- 
ment, and  a  slight  alleviation  of  my  famishing  state.    And  should 
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J  h%  cMt  iato  priaoD,  I  do  not  compel  thee  to  strike  off  my  ehmins 
fmd  bring  me  oat ;  but  I  ask  one  thing  ooly,  that  then  woiddat 
look  on  me  while  bound  for  thy  sake,  and  I  would  take  it  a  suf- 
ficient iavor  and  for  this  alone  wouki  bestow  heaven  on  thee. 
Though  I  have  loosed  thee  from  (he  heaviest  chains,  yet  it  will 
satisfy  me,  if  thou  wilt  look  on  me  in  my  chains.  I  can  indeed 
laise  thee  to  a  crown  without  these  things;  but  I  wish  to  be  a 
debtor  to  thee,  that  thy  crown  may  bring  thee  a  feeling  of  oonlir 
deoce  that  thou  hast  labored  for  it  And  on  this  account  it  is, 
that  though  I  am  able  to  sustain  myself,  I  go  around  begging 
bread,  and  standing  at  thy  door,  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  thee. 
For  I  desire  to  be  fed  by  thee ;  since  I  greatly  love  thee.  And 
therefore  I  am  fond  of  thy  table,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  cherish 
k>ve  for  another ;  and  I  make  my  boast  of  this  and  in  presenee  of 
the  whole  worid  I  proclaim  thee,  and  in  the  audience  of  the  oni- 
verse  I  announce  thee,  as  the  one  who  has  ministered  to  my 
wants. 

**  Though  we,  when  poverty  has  made  us  dependent  on  any 
person,  feel  ashamed  and  conceal  it,  yet  he,  since  he  ardently 
loves  us,  even  should  we  be  silent,  proclaims  the  deed  with  many 
jsnoomiums,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we  clothed  him  when 
naked  and  fed  him  when  hungry." 

This  address  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearers,  and  called 
fiMth  shouts  of  applause.  Chrysostom  brought  his  discourse  to  a 
olose  by  reproving  them  for  their  tumultuous  approbation.  "  Cea* 
sidering  all  these  things,"  he  proceeded,  "  let  us  not  stop  at  mere* 
ly  ottering  praises,  but  actually  set  forth  to  do  what  has  been  said. 
For  of  what  profit  are  these  applauses  and  shouts?  One  thing 
only  I  ask  of  you,  the  manifestation  of  your  approval  by  deeds, 
the  obedience  by  acts.  This  is  my  pmise ;  this  your  gain.  Thin 
would  be  more  splendid  in  my  view  than  a  diadem." 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Chrysostom  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  availing  himself  of  occasions  and  occurrences  as  gronnds 
of  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  and  extremely  skilful  in  suggesting 
elevated  and  striking  thoughts  from  matters  which  would  easily 
escape  a  less  gifted  preacher.  The  introductions  already  pre- 
sented testify  to  this.  The  following  (IV.  767)  is  a  beautiful  in- 
stance of  his  skill  in  this  respect  During  a  sermon,  night  oatne 
on,  and  it  was  necessary  to  light  the  lamps.  Many  of  the  hear- 
ers directed  their  eyes  to  those  who  were  performing  this  work, 
when  he  instantly  interrupted  his  course  oS  remark,  and  said : 
*'  Arouse  yourselves ;  lay  aside  yom  negMgence.    Why  do  I  nay 
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this?  We  are  diseoarsiDg  on  the  Scriptares,  and  yoa  tarn  away 
your  eyea  from  us,  directing  them  to  the  lamps  and  to  the  man 
who  is  lighting  them.  What  slothfulness  of  spirit  this  is,  to  dis^ 
regard  us,  and  give  your  attentioQ  to  him !  I  too  am  famishing 
a  Hght,  that  of  the  Scriptures;  and  upon  our  tongue  there  bums 
^  lamp  of  instraction.  This  light  is  greater  and  better  than 
that ;  for  We  do  not  kindle  a  wick  filled  with  oil,  but  by  exciting 
the  desire  for  hearing  we  kindle  up  souls  filled  with  piety." 

He  hereupon  reminded  his  hearers  of  Entychus,  the  young 
man  who  fell  down  from  a  window,  asleep,  during  divine  service ; 
and  then  proceeded  in  his  discourse. 

An  occasional  address  of  a  higher  kind  is  the  short  speech, 
which  he  delivered  extemporaneously  on  his  return  from  exile 
(IIL  506).  "  What  shall  I  say  T*  said  he,  when  the  people  with 
affectionate  urgency  had  compelled  him  to  speak,  "  What  shall 
I  say,  or  how  shall  I  address  you  ?  Blessed  be  God.  This  I  said, 
when  I  departed ;  these  words  I  again  take  up.  Bather,  while 
there  [in  my  exile],  I  did  not  cease  to  use  them.  You  remember, 
I  set  Job  before  you  and  said.  The  name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed 
forever.  These  words  I  left  with  you  as  my  farewell  words; 
these  I  take  as  my  words  of  thanksgiving :  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  forever.  The  occasions  are  diverse,  but  the  praise 
the  same.  Driven  away,  I  blessed  him ;  returning,  I  bless  him. 
The  occasions  are  op|K)Bite,  but  the  end  is  one,  both  of  winter 
and  of  summer,  namely,  the  fertility  of  the  field.  Blessed  be  God, 
who  permitted  us  to  depart;  blessed  again  be  God,  who  has  call- 
ed us  back.  Blessed  be  God,  who  permits  the  storm ;  blessed 
be  God,  who  dissipates  the  storm  and  makes  the  calm. 

"  These  things  I  say,  teaching  you  to  bless  God.  Are  you  in 
prosperity  ?  Bless  God,  and  prosperity  continues.  Are  you  In 
adversity?  Bless  God,  and  adversity  ends.  Job,  while  rich,  gave 
thanks ;  and  when  reduced  to  poverty,  he  glorified  God.  He  did 
not  then  commit  thefl,  nor  allow  himself  to  blaspheme.  Times 
vary;  but  the  mind  should  be  the  same.  Neither  should  the 
calm  unnerve  the  generous  purpose  of  the  pilot,  nor  the  storm 
overpower  him.  Blessed  be  God,  both  when  I  was  torn  asunder 
from  yon,  and  now  that  I  receive  you  again.  Both  come  from 
the  same  Providence." 

But  his  skill  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  use  which,  in  his  pan- 
e^rics,  he  makes  of  circumstances.  Occurrences  in  the  life  of 
the  man  eulogized,  he  would  arrange  into  one  whole  with  so  much 
aptness,  and  set  forth  in  so  edifying  a  light,  that  these  discourses 
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of  his  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  his  best  prodoetions  and  were 
most  adapted  to  his  mental  peculianties.  Want  of  loom  forbids 
ns  to  give  an  extended  view  of  any  one  of  them.  Befecenoe 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  panegyrics,  on  the  apostle  Paul 
and  on  the  martyrs  and  saints.  A  short  specimen  is  here  pre* 
seated  from  the  discourse  on  the  martyr  Ignatius  (IL  713.),  who 
was  an  early  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  whose  relics  were  there  held 
in  special  honor.  Chrysostom  proposes  to  weave  for  him  five 
garlands,  to  which  Ignatius  had  become  entitled  from  the  impor- 
tance of  his  station,  the  elevation  of  those  who  elected  him  [viz. 
the  apostles],  the  difficulties  to  which  his  times  subjected  him, 
the  greatness  of  the  city,  and  the  ability  of  his  predecessor.  These 
are,  in  reality,  the  subdivisions  of  the  first  part  of  the  discourse. 
In  the  second  fiart,  Chrysostom  describes  the  martyr's  death. 
Here,  among  other  things,  he  says : 

"  A  cniel  war  was  waged  against  the  churches,  and,  as  when 
a  country  is  devastated  by  unrelenting  tyranny,  men  were  torn 
away  from  the  very  bustle  of  business,  accused  of  no  crime,  but 
because  forsaking  error  they  had  entered  on  a  course  of  piety, 
had  abandoned  the  worship  of  demons,  had  acknowledged  the 
true  God  and  paid  adoration  to  his*  only  begotten  Son.  Thus  in 
consequence  of  the  very  things  for  which  they  deserved  to  be 
crowned  and  admired  and  honored,  thoy  were  subjected  to  pun- 
ishment and  incurred  a  thousand  calamities.  This  was  the  case 
with  all  who  received  the  faith,  but  much  more  with  those  who 
were  rulers  in  the  churches.  For  the  devil,  crafty  and  cunning 
in  laying  plots,  expected  that,  if  he  could  remove  the  shepherds, 
he  should  be  able  easily  to  scatter  the  flocks.  But  He  who  tak* 
eth  the  wise  in  their  crafXiness,  wishing  to  show  him  that  it  is 
not  men  who  govern  the  churches,  but  that  he  himself  every* 
where  protects  those  who  believe  in  him,  permitted  this  to  take 
place,  so  that,  when  they  were  put  out  of  the  way,  Satan  might 
see  the  interests  of  piety  not  diminished,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  quenched,  but  rather  augmented,  and  that  he  himself  and 
all  who  wrought  for  him  in  these  matters  might  learn  from  the 
very  events,  that  our  cause  is  not  a  human  cause,  but  that  the 
system  of  the  gospel  is  of  heavenly  origin,  that  it  is  God  who 
everywhere  guides  the  churches,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  sue* 
eeed  in  a  contest  against  God. 

"  The  devil  acted  not  only  in  this  crafty  manner,  but  also  in 
another  not  inferior  to  it    For  he  did  not  permit  the  bishops  to 
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be  put  to  death  in  the  cities  in  which  they  had  exercised  their  < 
office,  but  conveyed  them  to  another  city,  and  there  took  away 
their  Ufe.  His  desire,  in  this,  was  to  deprive  them  of  needful 
comfort ;  and  his  hope,  to  exhaust  their  strength  by  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey.  This  he  did  to  the  blessed  Ignatius.  He  called 
him  from  this  city  [Antioch]  to  Rome,  making  the  course  as  te- 
dious as  possible,  and  aiming  to  depress  his  spirit  both  by  the 
length  of  the  journey  and  the  time  it  should  consume.  Satan 
was  not  aware,  that,  as  Jesus  accompanied  him,  he  could  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  way  and  give  n  more  striking  proof  of 
the  power  which  was  with  him,  and  thus  the  more  confirm  the 
churches.  For  the  cities  on  the  way  everywhere  came  in  crowds 
to  meet  him,  and  encouraged  the  clmmpion,  and  cheered  him  on 
his  joamey  by  supplying  his  wants  and  through  their  prayers  and 
supplications  strengthening  him  in  his  conflicts.  And  they,  in  re* 
tnm,  received  no  litde  consolation  while  they  saw  the  martyr 
hastening  to  death  with  so  much  cheerfulness ;  with  as  much,  in- 
deed, as  if  he  were  called  to  regal  glory  in  heaven.  Indeed,  by 
the  readiness  and  joy  of  the  generous  martyr,  they  saw  that  it 
was  not  death  to  which  he  was  hastening,  but  a  dismission  and 
a  removal,  an  ascent  to  heaven. 

"  Thus  he  passed  from  city  to  city,  teaching  these  things  both 
by  words  and  by  conduct  And  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  when,  having  secured  Paul  and  sent  him  to  Borne,  they 
thought  they  had  sent  him  to  death,  but  had  really  sent  him  as  a 
teacher  to  the  Jews  there,  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Ignatius,  only 
to  a  fkr  greater  extent.  For  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
bat  also  to  all  the  intermediate  cities,  he  went  forth  an  admired 
teacher,  persuading  them  to  disregard  the  present  life,  to  make 
no  acooant  of  things  seen,  to  place  their  affection  on  the  future, 
and  not  to  be  swayed  by  any  of  the  troubles  of  the  present  life. 
Impressing  these  things  and  more  than  these  by  his  conduct,  he 
went  on  his  coarse,  like  a  sun  rising  in  the  east  and  moving  on- 
ward to  the  west  More  resplendent,  indeed,  he  was  than  the 
sun ;  for  the  sun,  pursuing  its  course  above,  sheds  earthly  light, 
but  Ignatius  shone  forth  from  beneath,  imparting  the  spiritual  light 
of  instractioa  to  souls.  The  san  departing  to  the  west  conceals 
himself  and  brings  in  night;  hot  he,  departing  to  the  west,  there 
shone  forth  more  splendidly,  bestowing  on  all  attong  whom  he 
passed  the  g;reatest  benefits ;  tod  when  he  had  reached  the  city, 
he  taught  it  the  tme  phitoaopfay. 

*"  dod  pennitted  him  thete  to  tad  Us  life,  in  older  that  his  de- 
6S* 
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eease  might  be  a  lesson  of  piety  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Borne. 
For  you  [of  Antioch]  by  the  grace  of  God  did  not  need  any  fur* 
ther  evidence,  being  rooted  in  the  faith ;  but  the  people  of  Bome, 
through  the  prevalence  there  of  impiety,  needed  greater  help. 
And  therefore  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  after  them  this  roan,  all  suffered 
martyrdom  there ;  both  that  by  their  blood  they  might  cleanse  the 
dty  which  was  polluted  by  blood  offered  to  idols,  and  that  by 
their  conduct  they  might  give  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
who  had  been  crucified,  and  convince  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
that  they  could,  with  so  much  readiness,  disregard  the  present 
life  only  by  fully  believing  that  they  should  ascend  to  Jesus  who 
had  been  crucified  and  should  see  him  in  the  heavens.  For  the 
strongest  proof  of  Christ's  resurrection  is,  that  he,  having  been 
put  to  death,  should  after  death  manifest  so  much  power  as  to 
persuade  living  men  to  overlook  country  and  family,  friends  and 
relatives,  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  sake  of  professing  him,  and 
to  choose  stripes,  and  dangers,  and  death  instead  of  present  de- 
lights. These  things  were  the  mighty  works,  not  of  a  dead  per- 
8on«  not  of  one  remaiuing  in  a  sepulchre,  but  of  one  risen  and  liv- 
ing. For  how  can  it  be  explained,  that  while  he  was  alive  all 
the  apostles  who  were  with  him  should,  through  tenor  and  failure 
of  courage,  betray  their  Master  and  flee  away,  but  that  after  he 
was  dead,  not  only  Peter  and  Paul,  but  also  Ignatius  who  had 
never  seen  him  nor  enjoyed  his  society,  should  show  such  seal 
in  his  cause,  as  even  to  give  up  life  on  his  account  V 

Chrysostom's  faults  have  already  been  mentioned,  incidentally, 
in  connection  with  the  specimens  which  have  been  presented. 
We  restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  few  notices  uuder  this  head. 

He  has  been  accused  of  often  selecting  unstiitable  texts.  We 
need  only  allege  in  confirmation  of  this  charge,  that  he  has  three 
entire  sermons  on  the  words.  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila ;  and  that 
on  another  occasion  he  employs  simply  the  words.  Drink  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities.  The 
choice  of  such  texts  he  would  justify  by  saying,  that  every  word 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  divinely  inspired.  He  had  sufficient 
skill  and  ingenuity,  however,  to  connect  an  instructive  discourse 
with  words  so  unfruitful,  apparently,  as  those  above  quoted. 

His  ready  invention  of  images  and  use  of  comparisons,  lead 
him  very  often  into  the  mistake  of  accumulating  them  inordinate- 
ly. Who  does  not  feel  this,  when,  for  instance,  in  the  second 
discourse  on  the  Statues  (IL  24.)  one  and  the  same  thing  is  rep- 
resented tmder  different  images  in  very  close  proximity  ?    "  Onoe 
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there  was  nothing  more  worthy  of  respect  than  oar  city ;  there 
is  DOW  nothing  more  deplorable.  The  people  so  orderly  and 
tmctable,  and  like  a  well  broken  and  manageable  steed  always 
yielding  to  authority,  has  on  a  sudden  so  far  defied  restraint,  as 
to  peqietiate  mischiefs  which  it  is  painful  to  mention. . . .  For- 
merly, no  city  was  happier  than  ours ;  now,  none  more  unpleasant 
Ab  bees  bnazing  about  a  hive,  so  every  day  the  inhabitants  gath- 
ered at  the  resorts  of  business,  and  all  men  congmtulated  us  on 
our  multitude  of  citizens ;  but  lo !  this  hive  is  now  deserted.  For 
as  smoke  drives  away  those  bees,  so  fear  has  driven  away  these ; 
and  what  the  prophet  said  in  bewailing  the  calamities  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  also  have  to  say  at  present,  The  city  is  become  as  an 
oak  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water 
(Is.  1:  30.).  For  as  a  garden  without  irrigation  exhibits  trees 
bare  of  leaves  and  destitute  of  fruit,  so  is  it  now  with  our  city.  • . . 
All  avoid  the  city  as  they  would  a  trap ;  they  turn  from  it  as  from 
an  abyss ;  they  hasten  from  it  as  &om  a  fire ;  and  as  when  a 
house  is  on  fire,  not  only  those  who  dwell  in  it,  but  also  all  in  the 
vicinity,  escape  with  all  speed,  endeavoring  to  save  themselves 
frcNn  the  flames,  so  now,  in  expectation  of  the  imperial  anger,  like 
a  fire  fipom  above,  every  one  hastens  his  escape  before  the  fire 
shall  overtake  him,  and  seeks  to  save  at  least  his  naked  body. . . . 
And  as  in  the  case  of  a  besieged  city,  it  is  unsafe  to  pass  beyond 
the  walls,  while  the  enemy  are  encamped  without ;  so  neither  to 
many  of  those  who  hve  in  this  city  is  it  safe  to  venture  abroad, 
or  to  appear  in  public. . . .  And  as,  when  in  a  wood  many  trees  in 
all  directions  have  been  cut  down,  the  sight  is  unpleasant,  like 
that  of  a  head  having  many  bald  spots,  so  this  city,  through  the 
great  diminution  of  its  inhabitants,  a  few  only  appearing  here  and 
there,  has  now  become  an  undesirable  place  and  fills  spectators 
with  gloom." 

Each  of  these  examples  and  comparisons  is,  taken  singly,  beau- 
tiful aad  striking ;  but  being  all  clustered  together  in  the  space 
of  a  few  pages,  they  are  burdensome  and  fatiguing. 

Chrysostom  is,  for  the  most  part,  happy  in  his  selection  of  com- 
paxisons.  Here  and  there,  however,  undignified  comparisons  oc- 
cur. Thus  he  says  respecting  Timothy,  He  bore  the  yoke  with 
Faaif  u  ^  steer  with  an  ox.  In  another  sermon,  he  compares  an 
empty  church  to  a  woman  not  dressed,  and  extends  the  compari- 
son even  to  indecency.  In  a  similarly  unbecoming  manner  he 
compares  the  church  in  his  second  discourse  on  Eutiopius  (III. 
467.)  to  a  viigin :  '*  The  church  is  called  a  virgin,  and  yet  she  was 
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fomerly  a  hartot.  Sneh  is  the  wonderfal  powiM  of  the  bride- 
groom, that  he  receired  her  a  harlot  and  made  her  a  virgin.  XM« 
heard  of  and  wonderAil  thing !  With  ns,  marriage  puts  an  end 
to  Tirgittity ;  but  with  God,  marriage  restores  virginity.  With  as, 
she  who  was  a  virgin  is  no  longer  so  when  marrie<f ;  with  Christ, 
she  who  was  a  hariot  becomes,  when  married,  a  virgin."  Agaia 
he  says :  **  God  loves  an  unchaste  female,  that  is  to  say,  our  na« 
tnre ;  God  chooses  her  for  his  bride."  These  comparisons  oe* 
car  frequently  in  the  same  sermon.  Respecting  the  mother  of 
the  seven  Maccabees  he  says  (IL  748.),  with  infelicitous  acute- 
ness :  "  The  sons  were  only  seven  martyrs.  But  the  body  of 
their  mother  being  added  was  indeed  but  one  body,  yet  she  filled 
the  space  of  twice  seven  martyrs,  because  she  suffered  martyr* 
dom  with  each  of  them."  The  fbUowing  most  trifling  witticism 
we  also  find :  '*  Of  these  Haecabees,  no  one  was  the  last ;  for  the 
seven  oonstitoted  a  chorus  [a  circle  of  dancers]  and  in  a  ehoma 
there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end." 

A  specimen  of  allegory  quite  unduly  eztetided  occurs  in  the 
beginning  of  his  second  discourse  on  the  fliU  of  Butiopins  (III 
46f .).  **  Sweet  is  a  meadow,  or  a  garden ;  but  much  sweeter  tlie 
reading  of  the  divine  Scriptures.  For  the  flowers  there  fhde,  but 
here  are  sentiments  ever  blooming.  There  the  sephyr  gently 
blows,  bnt  here  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  Itiefe  a  thorn-hedge 
is  the  wall,  here  the  care  of  God  gives  protection.  There  the 
birds  warble,  but  here  the  prophets  otter  their  strains.  Tliere  is 
delight  from  vision,  here  is  profit  from  hearing.  A  garden  is  lini'' 
itedto  one  spot;  the  Scriptures  are  everywhere.  A  garden  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  seasons ;  but  the  Scriptures  are  filled 
with  leaves  and  loaded  with  fruits  both  in  winter  and  in:  summer." 
At  this  point  he  passes  on  to  other  comparisons.  "  The  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  is  to  thee  as  a  pilot;  this  cordage  the  trials  of 
earthly  afiairs  do  not  snap  asunder. ...  A  few  days  ago,  the  church 
was  besieged ;  an  armed  force  came,  and  sent  forth  fire  from  their 
eyes ;  but  the  dive  tree  was  not  withered."  Tims  he  recurs  to 
the  allegorical  comparison,  which  he  had  dropped,  besides  having 
pursued  it  entirely  too  far,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  garden. 

In  fine,  Chrysosiom's  greatest  fault  is  a  want  of  well  adapted 
arrangement  in  his  mode  of  presenting  subjects.  The  custom 
which  prevailed  in  his  time  of  not  regarding  exact  divisions  eren 
in  his  sermons,  as  distinguished  from  more  familiar  addresses,  the 
desire,  as  he  himself  professed,  ^'to  heal  many  and  diverse 
weands"  in  the  shortest  possiUe  time,  his  natural  vivacity  of  ehar« 
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aeter,  and  the  ardor  of  his  fancy,  all,  combined,  led  him  to  moke 
those  long  digressions^  and  to  indulge  in  that  great  prolixity, 
which  must  be  acknowledged  as  capital  faults,  and  which  render 
80  many  of  his  discourses,  while  excellent  in  individual  passages, 
yet  tedious  and  burdensome  as  a  whole.     Still  the  credit  accord- 
ed to  liim,  centuries  ago,  of  having  been  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
ancient  church,  deserves  to  remain  unimpaired.    Not,  that  the 
other  preachers  of  his  time,  were  of  small  account,  as  compared 
with  him.    On  the  contrary,  some  among  them,  in  a  general  view 
of  their  excellences,  stand  very  near  him ;  and  several  of  them, 
80  far  as  particular  good  qualities  are  concerned,  even  surpass 
this  admired  master.    Macarius  the  Great  excelled  him  in  deep 
religious  fervor;  Ephrem's  fancy  was  more  ardent  and  splendid; 
Basil  the  Great  could  boast  of  a  purer,  easier,  and  more  polished 
style,  and  of  greater  order  in  his  sermons ;  Gregory  Nazianzen 
and  Gregory  Nyssen  were  his  superiors  in  dialectics.     Yet,  Chry- 
sostom  towers  above  all  these,  and  above  all  his  successors  in 
the  ancient  church,  since  the  particular  excellences  which  they 
possessed  belonged  also  to  him,  in  a  less  degree,  it  is  true,  but  in 
happier  combination  and  in  proper  symmetry ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  possessed  many  other  eminent  oratorical  qualities,  in 
which  those  contemporary  preachers  were,  more  or  less>  deficient 
Chrysostom  became  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time,  both  by  the 
harmoDy  which  naturally  existed  in  his  fine  powers  of  mind,  and 
by  the  well  proportioned  and  unwearied  cultivation  which  he  be- 
stowed on  them  all 

'  On  this  point  his  theory  wai  unexceptionable,  bat  in  practice  he  exceeded  all 
just  limits.  In  his  first  Homily  on  the  Obscurity  of  Prophecy  ( VI.  194.)t  he  says 
nry  properly :  **  As  in  the  case  of  persons  not  in  good  health,  it  is  not  proper  to 
set  a  scanty  and  hastily  prepared  table,  but  a  variety  in  the  kinds  of  food  is  fonnd 
necessary,  that  if  one  article  is  not  taken  another  may  be, ...  so  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  do  in  respect  to  spiritual  food.  Since  we  are  weak,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
in  readiness  a  discourse  of  ample  and  various  materials,  containing  comparisons, 
examples,  arguments,  well-wrought  digressions,  and  many  other  such  things,  so 
that  from  among  them  a  selection  may  be  made  of  matter  that  will  be  profitable." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  COMPARED  WITH 
THOSE  OF  OTHER  AKCIENT  FORMS  OF  RELIGION. 

By  LyiMa  Ool«iiiu,  D.  a,  PiorMMr  la  Um  Coll«fl»  oT  Nsw  Mmmjt  MnutUm-^ 

Justly  to  exhibit  this  comparison  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
take  a  carsory  view  of  those  festivals  which  were  instituted  in 
the  ancient  church  and  have  continued,  with  greater  or  less  va- 
riations, until  the  present  time.  These  resolve  themselves  into 
three  grand  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  great  festival 
bearing  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  other  of  the  same  class,  as  their 
common  centre.  These  great  festivals  are  Christmas,  Easter  and 
Whitsunday.  Of  these  the  first  two  relate  to  the  scenes  of  Christ's 
humiliation  on  earth ;  the  last  to  his  glorious  exaltation  and  pow- 
er as  displayed  in  the  shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Each 
of  these  feasts  is  preceded  by  preparatory  rites,  and  followed  by 
corresponding  festivities.  So  that  from  the  first  of  December  to 
the  Sunday  of  whitsuntide  these  successive  solemnities  form  a 
connected  representation  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  from  his  incarnation  to  his  triumphant  ascension.  He  be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of 
our  nature ;  he  suffered  and  died ;  and  arose  in  glorious  power 
whereby  he  is  able  to  provide  for  all  his  followers  to  the  end  of 
the  worid.  These  are  the  great  truths  in  our  Lord's  history  which 
this  series  of  festivals  commemorates.  They  remind  us,  lx)lh  of 
the  deepest  humiliation  and  the  highest  exaltation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  represent  the  highest  display  of  divine  grace  to  man. 
The  cycle  of  Christian  festivals  throughout  illustrates  historical 
troths  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  exhibits  the  relations  of  the 
Christian  world  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  In  both  these 
respects  they  are  well  suited  to  exert  a  happy  moral  influence 
upon  those  who  observe  them. 

Christmas  commemorates  the  birth  of  Christ;  God  himself  be* 
coming  man.     This  great  event  indeed  is  represented  by  two  so- 


>  Translated  fW>m  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Karl  Ullmann  of  Heidelbex]g:  entitled, 
*'  Vergleicfaende  Zosammeniitelliing  des  chriitlichen  Festcyclos  mil  den  Vorchristr 
lichen  Festen."    Be-printed  from  the  third  editioii  of  Crenxer's  STmboUk,  1843. 
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iMDnities ;  the  hbrtk  of  Jesus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
when  this  Divine  Being  entered  on  his  earthly  existence,  and 
became  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ;  and  the 
day  of  his  hapttam  on  the  sixth  of  January,  when  he  first  mani- 
fested himself  as  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah.  On  this  occa- 
sion his  divine  power  and  glory  were  publicly  revealed ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  day  is  styled  Epiphany,  the  manifestation. 

For  this  day  some  preparation  is  necessary.  The  advent  is 
accordingly  celebrated  four  successive  sabbaths  previous  by  sing- 
ing, prayer,  and  religious  instruction.  Just  as  the  whole  economy 
of  grace,  as  manifested  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  taught  by 
all  the  prophets,  from  Enoch  to  John  the  Baptist  that  stern  preach- 
er of  repentance,  was  only  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
so  these  festive  days  preceding  Christmas  are  preparatory  to  a 
suitable  celebration  of  his  advent  They  are  designed  to  call  to 
mind  the  promises  to  the  fathers,  and  to  excite  an  earnest  expec- 
tation and  longing  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  same. 

The  observance  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  a  religious  festival  be- 
gan in  the  fourth  century  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  the  eastern  church,  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  December.  By 
this  solemnity  it  was  proclaimed  how  the  eternal  Word  became 
flesh ;  and  how,  by  becoming  man,  he  made  it  possible  for  man 
himself  to  become  like  God  himself.  But  in  addition  to  this  union 
between  God  and  man,  Jesus,  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  exhib- 
ited also  the  tenderest  of  all  human  relations,  that  of  parent  and 
child.  Christmas  therefore  is  a  festive  celebration  expressive  of 
the  happiness  of  the  human  family,  and  of  the  purest  relations  of 
domestic  life.  All  this  the  ancient  church  recognized  in  its  in- 
structions on  this  occasion,  and  ancient  usage  has  established  this 
significant  import  of  the  day. 

The  infancy  of  Jesus  is  also  peculiarly  honored  by  the  festivals 
which  are  observed  in  immediate  connection  with  this  day.  Since 
the  fourth  century  it  has  been  customary  to  celebrate,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  the  death  of  Stephen  the  first  martyr, 
as  standing  nearest  the  manger  of  the  infant  Saviour.  The  decUh 
of  the  martyr  was,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient 
church,  his  birth-day.  This  connects  itself  immediately  with  the 
birth  of  Christ  who  gave  him  strength  and  grace  for  that  scene  of 
safifering  in  which  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  and  fell  asleep.  But 
the  soul  of  the  holy  martyr  was  not  lost  in  death ;  it  was  only 
bom  to  a  new  and  nobler  state.     Hence  the  familiar  saying  of  the 
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fathers :  Heri  natus  est  Christus  in  tenis,  ut  hodie  Stephaaos 
nasceretur  in  coelis. 

Next  followed  the  memorial  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
which  naturally  connected  itself  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
He  especially  taught  us  that  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.  He  was  also  a  martyr;  not  indeed  like  Stephen,  bnt 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  For  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to 
reckon  all  martyrs  who  fearlessly  stood  up  as  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  not  counting  their  own  lives  dear  unto  them,  though  they 
may  at  length  have  died  a  natural  death. 

As  these  days  commemorate  those  who  testified  their  love  for 
Christ,  the  one,  by  a  long  life  of  undeviating  fidelity,  and  theoth* 
er,  by  a  heroic  death,  so  another  commemorates  those  who,  m 
tender,  unconscious  childhood,  yielded  up  their  lives  for  the  pres* 
ervation  of  the  infant  Saviour.  The  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
Innocents'  day,  was  set  apart  iu  memory  of  the  innocent  children 
who  suffered  death  by  the  jealous  cruelty  of  Herod.  Thus  these 
martyr-feasts  are  connected  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ  This 
connection  illustrates  the  deep  earnestness  with  which  the  an- 
cient church  regarded  the  death  of  Christ 

But  the  solemnities  of  this  occasion  may  also  be  viewed  in  a 
more  cheerful  light  They  present  a  delightful  emblem  of  a  h<4y 
family,  of  which  the  holy  child  Jesus  is  the  principal  object  of  in- 
terest In  this  family  John  the  beloved  disciple  was  also  included, 
having  been  recognized,  a(\er  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  the  son  of 
Mary.  At  the  manger  appeared  also  wise  men  from  the  east, 
with  costly  gifts,  doing  homage  to  him.  Angels  too,  in  songs 
from  heaven,  announced  his  advent  Thus  all  that  is  endearing 
in  female  worth,  and  maternal  tenderness,  in  friendship,  truth  and 
childish  innocence,  combined  with  the  profound  reverence  of  the 
wise  men,  does  but  exalt  the  more  the  memory  of  that  great  day, 
on  which  was  bom  our  Saviour  and  our  heavenly  king  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

Between  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  his  manifestation, 
there  is  another  which  commemorates  an  important  event  of  his 
life, — ^his  circumcision.  Festum  circumcisionis  et  nominis  Jesn. 
The  later  fathers  of  the  church  connected  with  the  observance  of 
this  day  the  festivities  of  the  new  yearns  day,  by  which  means  it 
was  dishonored  by  many  wanton  and  extravagant  rites  adopted 
from  heathen  nations.  Jesus  not  only  let  himself  down  to  all  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  but  was  made  under  the  Law,  and  aab- 
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mitted  to  all  its  oonditions,  that  by  ftiMlling  all  righteousness  he 
might  magnify  that  law  and  make  it  honorable. 

The  feast  of  epiphany  concluded  the  solemnities  connected 
with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  is  an  ancient  oriental  festi- 
val ;  and  may  have  been  established,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Gnostics,  as  early  as  the  second  century.  It  was  originally  ob- 
served in  memory  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist; 
at  which  time  he  first  appeared  as  the  Messiah,  the  promised  de- 
liverer of  his  people,  and  was  solemnly  announced,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  by  a  voice  from  heaven  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  But  the  import  of  this  feast 
was  modified  considerably  in  the  western  church.  At  first  it  was 
censeciated  to  the  memory  of  his  public  manifestation.  Then, 
net  attaching  so  much  importance  to  his  baptism,  this  church  ob- 
senred  epiphany  as  commemorative  of  his  public  recognition  as 
Ui^  of  nations  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  point  of  time  they 
reeogaisnd  in  the  worship  of  the  wise  men,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  gentile  worid.  These  east- 
em  sages  were  regarded,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  kings  bearing  the 
names  of  Caspur,  Melchior  and  Balthasar.  Thus,  by  means  of 
many  fictions  and  works  of  art,  the  festival  became  known  as  the 
day  of  the  three  kings.  But  in  the  eastern  church  it  has  uni- 
formly been  observed  as  a  memorial  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  feast  of  purification  or  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  temple  was  added  to  these  which  are  con- 
nected with  Christmas.  The  time  of  holding  this  feast,  styled 
Candlemas,  from  the  number  of  lights  which  were  borne  in  pio- 
cesaion  on  the  occasion,  was  necessarily  determined  by  that  of 
Chriaimas  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 

The  solemnities  of  Easter  stand  in  close  connection  with  those 
of  Christmas.  Of  the  historical  origin  of  this  feast  there  can  be 
no  doubt  With  essential  variations,  it  sprang  from  the  passover, 
the  great  festival  of  the  Jews,  to  which  it  retains  many  striking 
analogies.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  significant  of  all 
the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church.  It  commemomtes  the  res- 
urrection ctf  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  This  momentous  event, 
wa  important  in  the  scheme  of  grace,  is  signalized,  both  by  this 
great  annual  festival,  and  by  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day* 

Easier  week  comprises  the  most  importaa'  ivents  connected 
with  the  mission  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  thf  most  striking  evi- 
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denee  of  God's  anmziog  gmce  to  man.  It  is  based  entirdy  on 
those  historical  facts  in  tbe  life  of  Christ  which  characteriae  him 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,— 4iis  sufferiogs,  death,  and  resatrec- 
tioa.  The  deepest  sorrows  here  blend  themselves  with  tke  most 
glorious  triamphs. 

This  great  festive  season  is  preceded  by  a  preparslorj  fast  Of 
forty  days,  the  oaroival,  caro  vale ! 

The  solemnities  immediately  connected  with  Esster  begia 
with  Bslm*sunday;  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  triampfaattt 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  enthusiastic  multitude  strewed 
palms  in  the  way  before  him.  The  tragedy  begins  with  a  tri- 
umphal procession ;  nnnatnral,  indeed,  and  ioGODsistsnt,  because 
merely  an  earthly  triumph ;  and  oh !  how  unlike  that  of  the  eie»- 
nal  king  on  his  entry  into  the  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem  nbovs. 
The  shouts  of  the  tumultuous  assembly  and  their  kmd  hoaaunas 
are  soon  to  be  exchanged,  by  the  malice  of  the  priests*  for  their 
maledictions  and  phrenaied  exclamations  of  lage.  And  yet  the 
blessed  Saviour,  meekly  submissive  to  his  Father's  will,  cahaly 
pioceeds  in  full  consciousness  of  all  this  to  meet  his  certain  death. 

First  of  all  he  institutes  the  Lord's  supper,  expressive  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The  memory  of  this 
tansaction  is  perpetuated  by  Maunday  Thursday,  dies  mysteiio- 
rum,  dies  natalis— -calicis,  dies  viridiom,  eta  In  many  ohurches 
this  is  eonnected  with  the  washing  of  feet,  in  imitaifioii  of  a  simi- 
lar act  of  our  Lord.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  mutual  love 
and  reciprocal  offices  of  kindness  which  Christians  ought  to  ex- 
hibit one  towards  another. 

Then  follows  that  day  of  awful  sufiering,  and  of  amamg  grsce, 
when  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  worldr-*Good 
Friday.  It  is  expressive  of  the  surpassing  love  of  Christ  in  dying 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  But  the  benevolent  ends  of  this  sacri- 
fice were  accomplished  by  mysterious  sufferings.  AU  was  dark- 
ness aad  gloom.  The  son  itself  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  M 
nature,  in  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Deliverer,  gave 
signs  of  woe«  How  moch  deeper  then  the  sorrow  with  which 
the  heart  of  man  should  be  touched  oq  this  occasion^  Henoe  the 
expressive  silence  and  sadness  with  which  the  day  is  solemnised. 

Saturday  following  was  named  the  Great,  or  Holy  Sabbath. 
On  this  day  the  Lord  lay  in  his  grave,  and  rested  fhim  the  grost 
work  of  redemption,  as  also  on  the  night  following.  This  night 
Was  also  observed  with  peculiar  sdemnity,  that  saorsd  ai^ht  of 
all  nights.    The  ehnieh  sssemhled  in  sileiit  asdmus ,  aad  pneseJ 
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its  moarnfnl  vigils  in  watching,  in  prayer,  and  in  torch-light  pro- 
cessions. In  connection  with  this  solemnity  the  ancient  charch 
was  accastomed  to  foreshadow,  by  peculiar  rites,  the  second  com- 
,ing  of  the  Son  of  man. 

But  when  the  morning  dawned,  oh,  what  a  morning !  It  was 
announced  with  the  triumphant  exclamation.  The  Lord  is  risen ! 
yes,  verily  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed  was  the  universal  response. 
Easter  now  is  fully  come.  Easter,  that  day  of  joy,  of  salvation, 
that  royal,  triumphant  day;  that  day  of  light,  of  life  and  of  salva- 
tion, that  feast  of  feasts.  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold 
all  things  are  become  new.  The  ancient  dispensation  has  passed 
away ;  and  the  new  now  begins.  For  this  reason  the  ancient 
church  began  the  new  year  with  this  day.  In  like  manner  the 
Christian  sabbath,  the  resurrection  day,  is  not,  like  the  Jewish, 
the  conclusion  of  the  seven  days,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  week. 

The  conclusion  of  Easter  was  Whitsunday,  Dominica  in  albis, 
dies  neophytorum,  etc  On  this  day  the  neophytes,  candidates 
for  church  membership,  were  received  into  full  communion  by 
appropriate  solemnities,  afler  which  they  laid  aside  the  white 
garments  with  which  they  had  been  clad,  and  in  which  they  ap< 
peared  in  public  on  this  occasion. 

The  cycle  of  Whitsunday  commemorates  the  complete  mani- 
festation and  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  His  earthly  course  is 
completed ;  he  lives  indeed  still,  but  only  as  our  risen  Lord.  As 
with  the  Jews  the  interval  between  the  passover  and  pentecost 
was  holy  time,  so  also  with  Christians,  the  seven  weeks  between 
Easter  and  Whiti^unday  were  religiously  observed.  It  was  the 
favorite  time  for  solemnizing  the  rite  of  baptism.  As  a  symbol- 
ical representation  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  all  were  accus- 
tomed, during  this  interval,  to  stand  in  prayer.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  read  and  expounded,  because  this  book  particularly 
treats  of  his  resurrection.  None  fasted  during  this  season.  Busi- 
ness was,  as  much  as  possible,  suspended,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  festivity  as  a  prolonged  thanksgiving.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
iiras  a  joyous  sunday,  a  religious  holiday,  a  prolonged  echo  of  the 
acclamations  of  the  resurrection  morning. 

The  last  of  all  these  days  relating  to  our  Lord's  mission  on 
earth  was  the  Ascension,  when  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  began  in 
the  manger  ended  in  the  glories  of  heaven.  Then  he  went  up 
on  high  to  take  his  promised  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
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ther;  where,  in  the  fulness  of  divine  majesty,  he  reigns,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

The  first  act  of  his  grace  as  the  exalted  Saviour,  was  the  shed* 
ding  forth  of  his  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pentecost  This  is  the  sig* 
nificant,  typical  import  of  the  day.  It  is  the  true  pentecost  of  the 
church.  It  is  the  celebration  of  the  continued  working  of  his 
power  in  his  church,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  arming  of 
his  apostles  with  spiritual  gifts  for  the  promulgation  of  hts  gospel. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  western  church  kept,  not  improperly, 
the  day  of  all  the  apostles ;  for  it  was  the  day  when  they  all  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  their  Lord  over  the  grave, 
and  to  be  enlightened  respecting  their  destiny  and  their  duty. 
But  at  a  later  period  this  day  was  restricted  and  observed  as  sa* 
cred  to  the  memory  of  Philip  and  James. 

The  octave  of  Whitsunday  was,  in  the  ancient  Greek  church, 
a  feast  in  memory  of  all  the  holy  martyrs.  But  in  the  western 
church  it  became,  in  the  middle  ages,  with  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity.  Trinity  Sunday.  This  concludes  the  cycle  of 
Whitsunday;  and  is,  of  consequence,  the  termination  of  the 
whole  round  of  solemnities  comprising  the  three  great  cycles  of 
festivals  in  the  church.  By  the  Ascension  the  eye  of  the  mind 
was  raised  towards  heaven ;  by  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  day 
of  pentecost,  it  was  illuminated  from  on  high ;  and  now,  on  this 
day,  it  is  turned  to  contemplate  the  greatest,  the  most  profound 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  the  trinity  of  the  adorable  God- 
head. 

In  the  interval  between  Christmas  and  Whitsunday  many  sa- 
cred days  were  interspersed,  devoted  to  the  virgin  and  the  apos- 
tles ;  such  as  the  visitation,  the  ascension,  the  birth  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  virgin;  and  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Barthol- 
omew, of  Simon  and  Judas,  not  Lscariot,  and  of  Andrew.  But  it 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  designate  particularly  three  great 
feasts  which  occur  within  this  term  of  time.  These  are  John  the 
Baptist*s  day,  June  24 ;  All  Saints,  Nov.  1,  and  All  Souls,  Nov.  2. 
Nor  must  the  feast  of  all  the  angels  be  forgotteiL  This  occorred 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sept.  So  that  throughout  the  whole  year 
there  was  no  considerable  interval  of  time  without  some  religious 
solemnity.  The  whole  circle  of  the  year  was  crowded  with  days 
which  were  set  apart  in  memory  of  some  event  more  or  less  in* 
teresting  and  important  to  the  church. 
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lUlatiam  of  the  Fesdvab  of  the  Church  to  the  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  historical  events  connected 
with  the  festivals  of  the  church.  These,  beyond  doubt,  were  the 
principal  occasion  of  the  institution  of  these  holidays.  Though  es- 
tablished at  different  and  somewhat  distant  intervals  of  time, 
they  are  presumed  to  have  been  based  on  the  historical  facts  of 
the  gospels  even  though  this  relation  may  not  be  distinctly  appar* 
eot  with  respect  to  some  particular  festival.  But  these  festive 
occasions  have  also  a  certain  relation  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  general  they  are  so  arranged  that  nature  herself  seems  to  har- 
monize with  these  manifestations  of  a  higher  spiritual  life.  The 
course  of  the  seasons  corresponds  with  that  of  these  occasions, 
giving  new  interest  and  importance  to  them.  They  are  not  in- 
deed the  principal  occasion  of  these  ordinances  of  the  church ; 
neither  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  harmony  between  them  alto- 
gether accidental.     It  has  a  deeper  and  more  intimate  relation. 

The  nativity  occurs  just  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  The 
days  are  then  the  shortest;  the  sun,  sinking  to  its  lowest  point 
in  the  heavens,  sends  forth  a  faint  and  feeble  ray ;  and  all  nature 
seems  touched  with  decay  and  death.  But  fVom  this  point  begin 
the  symptoms  qf  returning  life.  The  sun,  ascending  in  its  course, 
renews  its  strength.  As  if  beginning  itself  a  new  life,  it  gives 
certain  promise  that  it  will  again  renew  the  whole  face  of  nature. 
Just  at  this  time  the  church  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christ,  that 
son  of  righteousness,  arising  with  healing  in  his  wings.^  Christ 
came  in  a  wintry  season  of  the  moral  worid  when  all  spiritual  life 
seemed  dead.  But  as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  moral  world,  it 
was  only  an  apparent  death.  He  arose,  giving  joyful  evidence 
that  the  beams  of  truth  and  of  love,  proceeding  from  him,  would 
quicken  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  and  overspread  with  verdure 
the  realms  of  death. 

'  This  coincidence  is  noted  bj  many  ancient  writers,  particnlariy  by  Christian 
poets,  as  Anrelios  Pradentios  in  that  familiar  passage : 

Quid  est,  qw>d  arctnm  drcnlnm 
Sol  jam  recnrrens  deserit  ? 
Christosne  terris  nascitar, 
Qui  IneiB  aaget  tramitem  ? — Hymn  11. 

Th^e  is  *  passage  of  similar  import  in  Paulinas  of  Nola,  Poematt  118.  And 
similar  assertions  of  the  fiuhers  which  Jablonski  has  collected.— Opus,  T.  IIL  p. 
S&5  8eq.ed.Te  Water. 
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Easter  occurs  in  the  spring.  It  is  therefore  oommemorative 
alike  of  a  natnrel  and  a  moral  resurrection.  As  the  seed  sown, 
that  was  lost  in  the  earth,  now  sends  forth  its  germ  nnder  the 
tun's  reviving  lays,  so  man»  dead  in  sin,  puts  away  the  corruptions 
of  the  flash,  and  lives  anew  nnder  the  quickening  influences  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Such  are  the  interesting  analogies 
between  Easter  and  the  season  of  the  year  to  which  it  is  as- 
signed. It  commemorates  at  once  the  springing  of  the  year  both 
in  a  natuml  and  a  moral  sense.^ 

The  analogies  of  Whitsunday  to  nature  are  not  so  striking,  bat 
the  comparison  does  not  fail  even  here.  This  festival  celebrates 
the  highest  exercise  of  power  by  our  exalted  Lord.  Author  of 
a  new  and  spiritual  creation  he  manifests  himself  to  the  church 
in  his  highest  glory.  So  also  in  nature.  That  which  at  the  na- 
tivity was  only  the  object  of  hope  and  of  desire,  which  at  Blaster 
was  in  budding  promise,  appears  now  in  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  maturer  growth,  and  ripening  for  the  harvest.  Whitsunday  oo- 
eurs  while  the  com  in  different  latitudes,  is  yet  in  the  ear,  or  in 
the  midst  of  harvest  It  was  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual 
harvest  of  the  apostles,  who  were  themselves  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  the  beginning  of  that  great  harvest  which  was  to  be 
gathered  from  among  all  people  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

Relation  of  the  Festivals  of  the  Oiristian  church  to  those  of  the  Jews. 

Several  of  the  festivals  of  the  church  evidently  have  a  direct 
historical  reference  to  those  of  the  Jews ;  while  both  have  a  com- 
mon relation  to  the  spiritual  and  physical  nature  of  man.  Of  the 
analogy  between   Easter  and   Whitsunday  and  corresponding 

*  This  analogy  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  choich. 
Qregory  Nazianzen  in  hb  oration  upon  spring,  and  the  martyr  Mamos  on  Easter 
Octave,  says :  vw  iap  KovfUKdv,  lap  nvevfAaTucbv^  kapr^x^^^^  ^^ euftaaiv,  kap  6p£h 
ftevovj  iap  Loparov.  The  same  thongfat  is  more  dearly  expressed  in  a  hymn  of 
Venantins  Hbnorins  on  the  Besarrection  of  Christ : 

SalTe  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  aevo, 
Qoa  Dens  infemam  yicit  et  astra  tenet, 
Ecce  renascentis  testator  gratia  mvndi, 
Omnia  cum  Domino  dona  rediisse  sno. 
Namqne  triamphanti  post  tristia  tartara  Christo, 
XJndiqae  fronde  nemos,  gramina  flore  fistvent, 
Legibns  infemi  oppressis  super  astra  meantem 
Laudant  rite  Deum  lux,  polns,  arva,  (return. 
Qui  cmcifixns  erat,  Deus  ecce  per  omnia  regnat, 
Dantqoe  creatori  cnocta  crests  preoem. 
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Jewish  festivals  there  can  be  no  doabt  And  the  same  has  been 
aflirmed,  though  vrithout  sufficient  reason,  of  Christmas  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  feast  of  purification. 

Like  the  Christian  festivals  the  three  great  feasts  of  the  Jews 
have  reference,  both  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  important 
historical  facts.  The  Passover  relates  chiefly  to  history ;  the  pen- 
tecost,  to  the  season ;  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  equally  to 
both.  The  origin  of  the  passover  is  indicated  in  its  name,  and  is 
familiar  to  all.  It  commemorates  the  fact  that  Jehovah,  when 
he  slew  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  passed  over  the  dwellings  of  the 
Jews  and  saved  all  their  first-bom  aUve.  It  celebmtes  also  the 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  Egyptian  bondage.  By  this  great 
event  they  became  again  an  independent  people.  The  nation 
was  bora  again  on  that  day.  It  was  therefore  the  birth  day  of 
the  children  of  Israeli  jt  is  partioalariy  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  bringing  of  the  first  fraits  of  the  harvest  was  connected  with 
the  celebration  of  this  festival  after  the  arrival  of  the  people  in 
the  promised  land,  which  indicates  its  reference  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  It  was  a  national  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  the 
year ;  and  only  as  such  is  it  observed  by  modem  Jews,  forgetful 
of  its  historical  associations. 

The  Pentecost,  on  the  contrary,  related  originally  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  It  was  a  festive  celebration  of  the  conclusion  of 
harvest,  by  the  offering  of  new  bread  and  meal,  and  occurred  fifty 
days  after  bringing  the  first  sheaves  in  the  second  day  of  the 
passover ;  hence  the  name  pentecost,  from  mrrexoin^.  The  fes- 
tivities of  the  occasion  were  limited  to  one  day ;  but  the  entire 
interval  between  the  passover  and  the  pentecost  was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  season.  Though  originally  a  feast  of  the  seasons,  it  has 
also  an  historical  interest  with  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Sinai.  Of  this  indeed  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  Philo 
give  any  intimation ;  but  it  is  recognized  by  the  fathers,  particu- 
larly by  Angnstin.9  This  historical  reference  however  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin,  not  in  the  Christian  church,  but  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion. The  other  festivals  relate  to  some  historical  fact ;  and  es- 
pecially it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  pentecost  was  attended  with  the  exhibition  of  fire  like 
the  giving  of  the  law  on  SinaL    To  these  considerations  may  be 

> ''  larfters  Gebnrts— and  LebeDBfest.**— Bahr,  Sjmb.  des  Mob.  II.  628. 
^  *  Ocdditor  otib,  celebratar  pascha,  et,  interpositiB  qninqoaginta  diebiu,  datur 
lex,  ad  timoiem  Bcripta  digito  Del— Epist.  55.  ^  16.    See  also  Contra  Faastnm, 
82.  IS. 
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added  the  evidence  of  the  mbbins,  especially  of  Maimonidee.i 
Tliis  rabbinical  testimony  is  indeed  of  later  date,  bat  it  may  with 
mnch  greater  probability  be  referred  to  Jewish  tradition  than  to 
an  unfounded  conjecture  of  the  fathers. 

The  feaat  of  tabernacles,  eelebrated  by  dwelling  in  booths,  and 
by  more  numerous  and  larger  ofierings  than  any  other,  clearly 
has,  like  the  passover,  a  twofold  relation,  to  historical  truth  and  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Itie  historical  reference  is  indicated  both 
by  the  name  and  by  the  significant  act  of  dwelling  in  booths,  to 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  bmelites  in  the  wilderness.  The  Ism» 
elites,  dwelling  in  their  settled  habitations  in  the  promised  land, 
kept  this  day  in  joyful  remembrance  of  the  guidance  of  Jehovah, 
which  biooght  them  in  safety  through  their  pilgrimage  to  this 
promised  possession.  It  was  also  a  festival  of  thanks  in  honor  of 
the  vintage  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits ;  and  was  therefi>re 
called  the  feast  of  the  wgaAeriMg^  In  both  respects  it  served  to 
unite  the  people  to  the  Lord,  their  guide,  their  protector  and  their 
piovident  benefactor.  The  sensual  gratifications  connected  with 
the  occasion  gave  place  to  higher  and  more  refined  enjoyments, 
and  each  found  in  the  other  a  natural  foundation  and  expression. 
This  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of  great  festivals,  and 
as  the  crowning  festival  was  styled  the  feast  offcasts,  the  great- 
est of  all  feasts.  The  circumstance  that  it  was  a  feast  of  thank- 
ofierings  for  the  fruits  of  the  year,  and  celebrated,  it  may  be,  with 
excessive  demonstrations  of  joy,  led  Plutarch  to  regard  it  as  a 
bacchanalian  festival,  as  might  be  very  natural  and  grateful  to  a 
pagan.  But  this  theory  is  justly  rejected  by  a  late  writer  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Jews.' 

In  all  these  festivals,  admitting  the  truth  oi  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  historical  reference  of  the  pentecost,  we  notice  a 
twofold  relation ;  the  remembrance  of  great  deliverances  wrought 
of  old  for  Israel,  and  a  thankful  recognition  of  divine  goodness  in 
the  continued  providence  of  God  and  the  annual  bounties  of  the 
year.  They  address  themselves  both  to  the  sensual  and  spiritoal 
nature  of  man,  and  harmonise,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  with  the 
theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament 

'  In  the  Tract,  More  neboch.  1. 41.  In  the  more  ancient  book,  Cosri,  bj  R.  Je- 
hvdi  Hallevi,  penteco6t  is  styled  memoria  datae  legia,  p.  165,  ed.  Baxtorf.  Comp. 
Bnxtorf,  Synag.  c.  20.  p.  438.  According  to  Pesach.  F.  68.  S,  it  waa  in  memory 
of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  SinaL 

*  Exodus  23: 16.  34:  22. 

*  Qnaest  Sympoa.  lib.  4.  p.  671, 746.  Wytenbadi  Geoige.  Die  Jnd.  Feste,  p. 
276. 
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The  transfer  of  the  first  two  Jewish  feasts  to  that  of  Easter 
and  Whitsunday  is  very  apparent  Easter  in  the  Christian 
chnrch  is  a  feast  of  deliverance  in  a  sense  infinitely  surpassing 
that  of  the  passover.  It  is  not  merely  the  deliverance  of  a  nation 
from  the  power  of  their  oppressor,  hut  the  triumph  of  a  world 
over  the  power  of  death  and  the  grave.  It  is  deliverance  from 
sin,  and  restoration  to  a  new  and  heavenly  life.  It  is  not  the  of- 
fering of  the  paschal  lamb,  but  one  infinitely  surpassing  that 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  are  of  no  account  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  earth.  It  is  the  Prince  of  Light,  once 
dead ;  now  coming  forth  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his  power 
to  renew  the  earth  and  reap  an  immeasurably  precious  harvest 
Easter  is  also  a  festival  in  honor  of  spring ;  the  springing,  not  of 
the  natural,  but  of  the  moral  world.  The  verdure  which  here 
qaickens  and  thrives  is  to  flourish  in  immortal  vigor. 

The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  pentecost  have  also  similar  rela- 
tions. The  one  celebrates  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  the 
other,  the  first  remarkable  communication  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel ;  the  one,  the  letter  of  the  law  engraven  on 
stone  for  the  institution  of  a  visible  theocracy ;  the  other,  the  new 
law  of  the  Spirit,  inscribed  on  the  heart  to  establish  the  invisible 
kingdom  of  God ;  the  one,  a  harvest- festival  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature ;  the  other,  in  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  the  one  ends  the 
harvest  as  a  joyful  conclusion  of  the  festive  season  of  the  seven 
weeks  of  harvest;  the  other  begins  the  spiritual  harvest  with 
the  thousands  converted  by  Peter  on  this  occasion.  The  interval 
between  the  passover  and  the  pentecost  was  esteemed  sacred  in 
the  Jewish  church ;  and  in  the  Christian,  the  same  is  religiously 
observed. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  has  not  indeed  the  same  clear  analo- 
gies to  any  Christian  festival,  but  it  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Christmas  holidays,  both  in  its  import  and  its  mode 
of  celebration.  "  It  was  a  season  of  universal  joy ;  all  was  hilar- 
ity ;  everything  wore  a  holiday  appearance ;  the  varied  green  of 
the  ten  thousand  branches  of  different  trees;  the  picturesque 
ceremony  of  the  water-libation,  the  general  illumination,  the  sa- 
cred aolenmities  in  and  before  the  temple ;  the  feast,  the  dance, 
the  sacred  song ;  the  full  harmony  of  the  choral  music ;  the  bright 
joy  that  shone  in  every  countenance,  and  the  gratitude  at  harvest- 
home  that  swelled  every  bosom — all  conspired  to  make  these 
days  a  season  of  pure,  deep  and  lively  joy,  which  in  all  its  ele- 
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ments  finds  no  parallel  among  tba  obtaivances  of  men."^  The 
analogy  between  all  this  and  the  festivities  of  the  Christmas  hoUr 
days  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  thai 
the  observance  of  Christmas  as  the  nativity  of  Christ  is  ascribable 
rather  to  pagan  than  to  Jewish  influence  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  analogies  which  have  been  traced  between  Jewish  and 
Christian  festivals  to  say  nothing  of  others,  would  not  have  been 
specified  had  they  not  been  adduced  by  distinguished  fathers 
and  teachers  in  the  church ;  manifestly  indicating  that  the  eon- 
nection  between  the  feasts  of  the  Jews  and  of  Christians  was 
formerly  better  understood  than  at  present 

Analogy  between  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  and  ofPa^an 

nations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Christian  festivals,  like  the  Jewish  fi»m 
which  they  were  in  a  measure  derived,  have  a  certain  reference 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  we  might  naturally  expect  in  theae 
festivals  some  analogy  between  them  and  pagan  festivals,  which 
were  evidently  based  on  the  seasons.     Still  the  difierence  be* 
tween  the  festivals  of  pagans  and  Jews  was  great,  and  between 
the  former  and  those  of  the  Christians  it  must  of  necessity  be 
much  greater.    Ancient  paganism  was  the  religion  of  nature.  Its 
festive  seasons  in  honor  of  its  gods  must  be  expected  to  harmo- 
nize with  nature  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  now  reviving  the 
face  of  the  earth,  now  pouring  forth  from  her  full  horn  the  bless* 
ings  of  the  year,  and  now  again  overspreading  with  decay  and 
death  the  gay  scenes  of  her  own  creation.    Paganism  oontem* 
plates  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  varying  seasons  as 
they  roll,  exciting  hope,  iDspiring  joy,  and  bringing  sorrow  in  end^ 
less  succession ;  and  but  dimly  descries,  in  the  imagery  of  natare, 
the  moral  lessons  which  she  conveys,     Christianity,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  spiritual  religion  more  intent  on  moral  relations  thsia 
on  the  natural  order  of  events,  contemplates,  not  so  much  the  vi* 
cissitudes  of  nature  in  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  as  the  provi-* 
dence  displayed  in  their  endless  roll     When  in  her  festivais  and 
her  fasts  she  commemorates  scenes  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  these  are 
not  such  as  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  fcom  a 
higher  source.     The  festivals  of  the  church,  however,  have  still  wl 
reference,  though  remote  and  secondary,  to  scenes  in  nature,  and 

'  The  above  extract  is  inierted  in  place  of  original  remarks  more  brief  bat  of  a 
umllar  import  hy  the  author. 
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were  derived  in  some  degree  by  Cmditiopn  rrom  other  systems  of 
nMgmi.  II  seems  firsper  therefore  to  tmee  the  mntnal  relations 
between  these  and  the  pagan  festivals  of  antiqtrity  by  noticing 
their  eoincidettees  in  ehronologieal  order  and  a  few  of  their  most 
Unking  leaemblanoes.  These  analogies  have  been  drawn  oat 
at  length  by  the  leamed,i  so  that  we  may  with  more  propriety 
rMliicl  ourselves  to  a  limited  comparison. 

Jannary,  the  portal  of  the  year,  was  named  from  the  god  Janas. 
The  first  day  of  the  month  was  sacred  to  him  and  to  Jnno ;  and 
tiMngli  not  a  festiVBl,  was  joyonsly  celebref ed  by  givmg  presents 
styled  theyofiiMte  and  the  sirtnae,^  The  second  of  January  com- 
memorated the  retnm  of  Isis  from  Phoenicia,  by  the  nse  of  cakes 
made  in  the  likeness  of  a  hippopotamus  bound  in  chains.  The 
ecrstom  of  giving  new  year's  presents  remains  with  manifold  mod- 
ifications nntil  the  present  day.  The  first  of  January  was  also  a 
triumphal  feast  in  honor  of  the  conquest  of  Jnpiter  over  Briarens, 
or  of  the  sun  0fer  winter;  the  festival  of  the  return  of  the  sun 
lowMile  tlie  summer  solstice. 

January  sixth,  the  day  assigned  by  the  Greek  church  to  the 
baptism  and  epiphany  of  Jesus,  was,  in  Egypt  the  festival  of  Osi- 
ris returned,  or  found  again.)  In  this  we  may  notice  a  pagan 
feaat  which  was  evidently  trensfenred  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  remann  in  part  to  this  day.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  it 
was  customary,  on  the  night  before  epiphany,  to  dmw  water  in 
a  vessel  and  keep  it  as  holy  water.  The  consecmtion  of  holy 
water  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the  imposing  solemnities  of  the 
Greek  ehnrch.  The  Armenians  celebrate  epiphany  especially 
by  the  baptism  of  a  cross,  by  immersion,  and  the  Abyssinian 
CJhristians  religionsly  bathe  on  this  occasion  and  receive  the  ben- 
ediction of  their  priests ;  which  travellers  have  understood  to  be 
a  renewal  of  baptismal  vows. 

Febroary  was  the  month  for  purification,  when  all  imparity, 
pfaynoal  and  moral,  pditical  and  religious  was  supposed  to  be 
pot  away.  Juno  Febrna  was  the  goddess  of  purity ;  the  mean- 
ing of  februare  being  to  cleanse,  to  purify.     Such  was  the  import 

*  Hospinian,  De  Feiitis  Judaeomm  et  Ethniooram,  aod  De  Fetftia  Chrisliaaoniai 
Tigmi.  1592.  Bamberger.  Bitnum  qnos  BomaDa  ecclesia  a  majoribiu  suis  gentUi- 
bua  in  sua  sacra  transtolit,  enarratio,  Gutting.  1751.  Von  Hammer,  in  den  Wie- 
ner JahiUi.  ISIS.  B.  S.  IK  149.    Bahr,  Symbol,  des  Moses.  2.  B.  545—565. 

'  StnDflM  tocamui  qase  datnr  die  religioso,  omnis  boni  grada,— Test  ft.  h.  V. 
p.  343. 

'  The  ooonection  between  these  two  festiTals  is  ably  discussed  by  Jablonski, 
DiM.  I.  IL  torn.  m.  p.  317-375,  ed.  Te  Water. 
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of  the  month  not  only  among  the  Bomnnt,  but  nlao  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Persiana.  The  latter  are  aocoatomed  to  prepare 
for  themselves  talisman  to  protect  them  against  wild  beasts,  and 
the  tutelary  divinity  for  this  month  is  Sapandomad,  the  pure  aad 
the  purifier.-  They  have  also  at  this  time  a  feast  by  loroh-li^t 
processions  as  well  as  of  purifioatmit  both  of  which  are  united  ia 
the  Christian  festival  of  the  purification  or  caodiemas»celebiated 
on  the  second  of  this  month  of  purification,  and  by  toich-light  pro- 
cessions. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  February  the  Bomans  celebrated  the  Euh 
nalia,  appropriately  a  pastoral  feast  and  also  a  funeral  festival, 
Manibus  parentatur.  During  this  month  it  was  customary  to  pot 
away  whatever  had  become  old;  the  remains  of  the  dead  whioh 
were  impure  were  entombed  anew.  The  fiimily  of  Brutus  and 
Cato  began  their  funeral  solemnities  in  December,  about  the  time 
of  All-souls  in  the  Christian  church. 

The  luperci,  also  a  pastoral  festival,  occurred  on  the  fifteenth 
of  this  month.  This  was  attended  with  phrenzied  excesses. 
With  only  a  small  covering  upon  the  loins,  the  people  ran  like 
madmen  through  the  streets,  striking  all  whom  they  might  meet 
with  thongs  of  goat-skins.  All  distinctions  of  rank  w^e  disre- 
garded, and  all  badges  of  office  laid  aside. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  the  Bomans  held  a  family  festi* 
val  when  parents  invited  all  their  near  relatives  to  a  feast,  analo* 
gous  to  the  love-feast  of  the  church. 

March  was  sacred  to  Mars,  the  spouse  of  Venus,  and  the  im- 
personation of  the  powers  of  nature.  It  was  the  opening  of  spring, 
universally  celebrated  as  a  festive  occasion.  There  is  the  strong- 
est reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  celebrated  this  festival 
at  Papremis  with  dramatic  representations  by  the  priests. 

At  Bome  was  observed  on  the  fifteenth  of  March  the  feast  of 
Anna  Porsenna,  which  was  the  Boman  feast  of  tabemadea.  It 
was  both  a  vernal  and  a  political  festival,  commemomtive  of  the 
secession  of  the  plebeians.  On  this  occasion  the  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  festivity  and  rejoicing,  building  for  themselves 
booths  on  the  Tiber  and  Numicius,  eating  and  drinking.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  it  became  associated 
with  sorrowful  recollections  and  was  named  the  parricidium. 

The  feast  of  Isis  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  March  as  a  na- 
val festival,  while  it  also  had  a  reference  to  spring.  The  Indians 
kept  an  inconsiderable  feast  to  Durea,  the  god  of  nature.    In 
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Greece  and  Borne  were  celebrated  festivals  to  the  god  of  wine, 
the  dionysia,  libeialia  or  bacchanalia. 

Fbim  Sanday,  which  tisualiy  occurs  in  this  month  though  of 
different  import,  corresponds  with  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the 
Indians  and  Athenians  by  bearing  of  branches  of  palms  in  pro- 
cession. The  former  have  also  a  festival  in  which  they  cover 
the  forehead  with  ashes  as  with  us  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

The  festivals  of  this  month  are  in  honor  of  the  reviving  influ- 
ence of  spring*  the  resurrection  of  nature,  the  Easter  of  natural 
religion.  The  Pereians  celebrate  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi* 
nox  a  great  festival  to  Neurua,  and  at  the  autumnal  equinox  an- 
other to  Ormuzd ;  the  one,  in  honor  of  the  earliest  springing  of 
the  year ;  the  other,  of  the  full  maturity  of  harvest  The  north* 
em  nations  also  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  year  by  a  similar 
festival  in  March  and  April.  The  name  itself  of  Easter  was 
doubtless  derived  from  a  feast  kept  by  the  Germans  in  honor  of 
the  goddess  of  nature  and  of  light,  Ostur,  Eastre,  Eastre,  allied 
perhaps  to  Astarte,  whom  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  whom  the 
Germans  descended,  before  their  conversion  however  to  Chris- 
tianity.i 

April  is  sacred  to  Venus  the  favorite  of  Mars,  when  the  festiv- 
ities of  spring,  begun  in  March,  were  continued.  Such  were  the 
Thaiigelia  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  the  Demetrian  and  Eleu* 
sinian  mysteries.  In  Rome  were  celebrated  mysteries  of  Ceres,  the 
feast  of  Magna  Mater  and  the  Falilia.  On  this  festival  which 
commemorated  also  the  founding  of  Borne,  among  other  rites  sig- 
mfieant  of  pastoral  life,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  make  fires 
of  stubble  and  straw  and  in  succession  to  leap  through  it  as  is 
customary  on  St  John's  day.  This  custom  also  prevails  among 
many  people. 

Bat  the  most  imposing  of  these  festivals  in  Rome  were  the 
Floralia,  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  to  the  third  of  May,  cel- 
ebrated in  honor  of  spring  and  the  blossoms  of  spring.  These 
days  were  the  Saturnalia  of  spring,  and  passed  in  wilder  extra v- 

^  Apad  noa  (Anglos)  A|>rilis  Sostarmoiiatli,  qui  nanc  pascalU  mensis  interpre- 
tatnr,  quondam  a  dea  illonim  quae  Eoitre  Tocabator  et  cui  in  illo  festa,  celebra- 
brant,  nomen  habnit,  Beda,  De  Ratione  Temporom,  c  13.  torn.  II.  p.  81. 

With  him  also  a^^rees  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  ISO — 182,  who  refers  to 
dkls  as  an  illustration  of  the  transfer  of  heathen  representations  over  to  Christianity. 
Cbnipara  Mfinschausen  in  Grater's  Bragan,  VI.  SI,  and  8S.  Ideler'a  CSinmoL  I 
516.    Angnsti  Denkwurdigkeiten,  toI  2.  p.  221—224. 
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tgance  than  the  Lupercalia.  The  people  univenally  gave  them* 
selves  up  to  frantic  joy.  Every  house  was  crowned  with  bloa* 
soms,  the  streets  were  strewed  with  roses,  and  every  person  indulg- 
ed in  frolic  and  merriment  with  all  whom  he  met  Connected  with 
these  festivities  were  also  mimic  dances  of  a  wanton,  licentioiis 
character.  In  all  which  we  have  a  type  of  the  Boman  carni- 
val and  of  other  festivals  of  the  church. 

In  May  occurred  several  feasts  relating  to  demon<dogy  and 
the  shades  of  the  dead,  such  as  the  feast  of  the  lares  and  lemu- 
res,  with  which  also  that  of  Summanus  was  connected  and  also 
those  semi-annual  festivals,  the  compitalia  and  larentalia.  On 
these  days  the  regions  of  the  dead  were  supposed  to  stand  open 
and  all  places  to  be  haunted  by  the  shades  of  the  dead.  The  re* 
mains  of  this  popular  superstition  may  be  seen  in  Qermaoy 
where  a  vast  assembly  of  evil  spirits  is  supposed  to  hold  on  the 
night  of  the  first  of  August  their  assembly. 

In  June  the  Eomans  were  accustomed  to  hold  festivals  in  hon- 
or of  Vesta,  as  a  personification  of  the  principle  of  fire  in  the  nat* 
ural  and  in  the  moral  world.^    It  was  the  festival  of  the  holy  fire. 
The  Persians  had  at  this  time  their  festival  of  baptism  by  water 
and  by  the  Spirit     On  the  twenty-fourth  of  this  month  the  Chris- 
tian church  celebrates  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  which  per- 
petuates in  St,  John's  fire,  this  ancient  rite.     The  solemnity  waa 
assigned  to  this  day  with  reference  to  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  the 
one,  being  in  the  summer  solstice ;  the  other,  in  the  winter.    In. 
him  arose  the  sun  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  John  set  that  oT 
the  Old  Testament    In  nativitate  Christi  dies,  crescit,  io  Johan- 
nis  nativitate  decrescit  Profectum  plane  facit  dies  quum  mundi 
Salvator oritur;  defectum  patitur,  quum  ultimus  prophetarum gen- 
eratur.^ 

Autumn  has  of  course  its  harvest  festivals.  But  it  had  also  its 
sad  as  well  as  joyful  solemnities.  The  Magi  observed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October  a  funeral  feast  by  setting  forth  food  for  the 
souls  of  departed  heroes.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the 
Egyptians  commemorated  the  death  of  Osiris.  In  Bome  the  com- 
pitalia occurred.  In  the  church  the  corresponding  festival  of  Ali- 
sonls  is  observed  on  the  second  of  November. 

About  the  middle  of  December  occurred  again  a  Boman  cami- 
val,  the  Saturnalia,  when  all  was  hilarity  and  joy.  All  distiuo* 
tions  of  rank  were  forgotten,  and  slaves  became,  for  the  tinae, 

'  Nee  ta  aliad  Vestun  qnam  Tivam  intellige  flammam.    Orid  Faster.  VL  291. 
*  Angnftin,  Senno  12  in  NataL  Dom. 
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freemen.  Expensive  entertainments  were  prepared  for  them  at 
which  they  were  served  hy  their  masters,  and  every  child  expect- 
ed a  present,  as  now  at  Christmas.  The  joy  of  the  occasion  was 
brightened  by  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  criminal  and  allowing 
the  prisoner  to  go  free. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  December  was  memorable  as  the  birth-day 
of  Mithras ;  dies  natalis  solis  invicti.  The  sun,  that  invincible 
conqueror,  was  then  born  anew.  To  this  day  the  fathers  of  the 
chnrch  designedly  assigned  the  observance  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  so  that  we  can  see  the  analogy 
between  Christmas  and  the  birth-day  of  Mithras  and  between  the 
epiphany,  Jan.  6,  and  the  epiphany  of  Osiris,  and  also  between 
this  and  the  feast  of  the  sun  among  the  Ghreeks.  At  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice  the  feast  of  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  Neith,  was 
probably  held  at  Sai's.  This  divinity  was  honored  as  the  dark  in- 
visible cause  of  all  things,  especially  of  light  The  festival  was 
celebrated  by  splendid  illuminations,  and  was  denominated,  XvxifO' 
%ma.  So  that  in  almost  all  nations  festivals  were  celebrated  at 
each  solstice  by  bonfires  and  illuminations  which  are  perpetuated 
in  the  display  of  lights  on  Christmas  eve,  on  St  John's  day  and 
in  the  illuminations  of  the  Juel  festivals  of  the  Goths. 


Remarks. 

For  a  just  view  of  the  results  of  the  foregoing  inquiry,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  design  to  be  answered 
by  religious  festivals  generally,  and  the  character  of  these  in  dif- 
ferent religions. 

Religious  festivals  are  peculisur  to  all  forms  of  religion.  They 
are  the  natural  expression  of  a  religious  principle  within,  not  the 
device  of  a  priesthood  nor  of  the  founders  of  different  forms  of  re- 
ligion. They  have  their  origin  both  in  the  nature  of  man  and  of 
religion  itself.  Religion  is  a  revelation  of  God ;  made,  not  equal- 
ly at  all  times  and  in  any  place,  but  on  special  occasions ;  which 
favored  seasons  of  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  Being  reli- 
gionsly  held  in  remembrance,  become  festive  seasons  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  religious  spirit  of  man.  Even  pantheism,  which 
worships  the  god  of  nature  as  uniformly  manifested  in  every 
thing,  has  its  special  seasons  for  the  honor  of  its  universal  divini- 
ty. Man  is,  naturally,  variable  in  his  religious  feelings  as  in 
every  emotion.  He  needs  opportunities  and  occasions  in  which 
to  collect  his  wandering  thoughts*  to  stir  up  his  spirit  and  kindle 
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anew  the  dying  flame  of  devotion  within.    This  necessity  iu  man 
is  the  natural  occasion  of  religious  festivals. 

But  as  men  are  known  by  their  gods,  so  their  religion  is  mani- 
fested by  their  festivals ;  between  which  there  is  a  remarkable 
analogy  and  connection,  as  well  as  a  manifest  difference  and  pro- 
gression. The  difference  results  chiefly  from  the  diversity  of  ob- 
jects which  are  the  subjects  of  these  festive  honors.  In  pagan- 
ism it  is  nature  dei'fied.  In  Judaism,  it  is  the  god  of  nature ;  a 
national  God,  bestowing  blessings  on  his  pec^iliar  people  by  the 
bounties  of  his  providence,  and  by  the  special  guidance  of  his  peo- 
ple. In  Christianity  it  is  the  Father  of  the  whole  human  family, 
embracing  all  in  his  boundless  benevolence,  and  revealed  as  the 
Holy  One,  the  moral  governor  of  the  nniverae,  revealed  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son,  and  proclaimed  in  the  church  established  by 
him.  The  festivals  of  the  heathen  are  essentially  feasts  of  na- 
tare.  Whatever  historical  interest  they  may  have  is  subordinate  or 
mystical.  The  remarkable  diversity  in  them  is  ascribable  to  diver- 
sity of  climate  and  an  endless  variety  in  the  relations  of  life.  They 
are  not  strictly  national  feasts,  resulting  not  from  the  peculiar  so- 
cial relations  of  any  people,  bat  yearly  festivals  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  seasons  and  climate  of  certain 
countries.    They  are  local  and  natural  rather  than  national 

The  feasts  of  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehend  both 
natural  and  moral  relations.  From  their  peculiar  theocracy  their 
history  is  inseparably  connected  with  their  festivals,  and  what- 
ever reference  these  may  have  to  the  seasons,  it  is  designed  to 
direct  the  mind  to  the  God  of  nature  who  directs  its  endless  round 
and  is  seen  in  their  continual  change.  But  the  moral  design  of 
these  festivals  is  especially  to  perpetuate  a  sense  of  the  divine 
interposition  in  selecting  them  from  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a 
peculiar  people.  The  feasts  of  the  Jews  accordingly  are  excla- 
sively  national  festivals,  the  object  of  which  was  to  excite  and 
sustain  a  national  and  peculiar  spirit  among  the  people. 

The  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  are  purely  historical  Bat 
the  great  events  to  which  they  relate  are  the  most  momentous 
that  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  ever  occurred.  They  strike 
deeper  into  the  heart  and  spread  wider  in  their  relations  than  any 
other  scenes  which  have  been  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  this 
earth.  They  tell  of  the  love  of  God.  They  tell  of  his  amazing 
scheme  of  grace,  to  bless  and  save  all  mankind,  so  that  all  of  ev- 
ery people  and  kindred  and  tongue  have  a  common  interest  ia 
the  great  events  which  are  commemorated  in  the  festivals  of  the 
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Christian  chorch.  They  are  acoordingly  neither  local  nor  nation- 
al,  but  nniveraal.  In  a  word,  it  results  immediately  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  forms  of  religion  that  pagan  festivals  are  local 
and  national ;  the  Jewish,  strictly  national ;  while  those  of  the 
Christian  church  are  purely  moral  and  religious,  and  universal  in 
their  adaptation  to  man.  From  this  characteristic  difference  in 
the  nature  of  these  festivals  results  a  corresiK>nding  variety  in  the 
mode  of  celebrating  them.  The  festivals  of  pagan  nations  are 
celebrated  by  symbols,  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  or  in 
rites  which  represent  the  changes  to  which  the  world  is  subject 
in  heaven  and  earth.  They  call  into  action  natural  desires  and 
fears,  which,  without  due  restraint,  lead  to  wild  excesses.  As  the 
exhibitions  of  the  sensual  nature  of  man,  these  passions,  knowing 
not  the  restraints  of  any  divine  law,  may  lead  to  any  excess  of 
riot  and  bacchanalian  revelry. 

The  Jewish  festivals,  on  the  contrary,  were  all  prescribed  by 
law,  and  are  themselves  only  a  part  of  the  national  institutions  of 
the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  They  are  essential  for  the 
appropriate  manifestation  of  the  piety  of  on  Israelite.  They  are 
part  of  a  very  earnest  and  simple  faith  which  excludes  the  dei- 
ties of  natural  religion.  They  have  a  partial  relation  to  the  laws 
of  nature  sufficient  to  give  scope  to  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  but  these  are  held  in  check  by  the  higher  principles  of  a 
spiritual  law.  The  moral  influence  of  these  feasts  was  good  in 
bringing  the  people  to  repentance  and  reconciliation  with  God. 

Christian  festivab  are  not  the  result  of  any  law,  natural  or  di- 
vine ;  but  of  the  free  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  are  the  natural 
expression  of  a  pious  heart,  which,  though  ever  in  grateful  com- 
munion with  our  Lord,  seizes  upon  those  great  events  in  his  life 
which  most  forcibly  illustrate  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
as  occasions  for  more  refreshing  communications  of  his  Spirit 
Their  appropriate  rites  are  accordingly  extremely  simple,  consist- 
ing in  singing,  in  prayer  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  joy  aud  sorrow  connected  with  them  are  purely 
spiritual ;  the  one,  sweetly  elevating  the  soul  to  God,  the  other, 
gently  subduing  it  into  godly  contrition  before  Him. 

Now  by  taking  into  view  these  characteristic  distinctions,  in 
connection  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  much  pertaining  both  to 
pagan  and  Jewish  festivals  has  been  transferred  to  those  of  the 
Christian  church,  we  may  perceive  the  analogy  and  connection 
between  them.  The  latter  are  assigned  to  difierent  seasons  of 
the  year  in  close  oon£Mrmity  with  the  fint     These  analogies 
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may  indeed  have  been  accidental ;  it  is  also  tnie  that  two  great 
festivals,  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  are  estabtisbed  on  kistorical 
events  of  which  paganism  knows  nothing.  Bat  we  mast  not  for- 
get that  both  of  these  have  their  prototype  in  Jewish  festival 
which  have  a  distinct  reference  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
which,  without  deifying  the  powers  of  nature,  seek  to  improve 
them  as  the  means  of  leading  the  heart  to  nature's  Ood.  So  that 
there  is  a  general  connection  pervading  all  these  forms  of  religion 
that  unites  even  those  Christian  festivals  with  those  of  paganism 
and  Judaism.  To  these  also  other  Christian  festivals  have  an 
analogy  yet  more  striking ;  such  as  Christmas,  St  John's  day, 
all-souls,  alUsaints,  the  apostles'  day  and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  analogies  of  Christmas  and  St.  John's  day,  which  occur  in 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  to  the  festivals  of  other  forms  of 
religion  are  particularly  striking.  Christmas  is  assigned  to  this  pe- 
riod without  the  least  historical  evidence.  It  is  indeed  possible, 
but  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  birth  of  Jesas  occurred  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December.  The  traditions  of  antiquity  were  ex- 
ceedingly discordant  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth 
century  that  the  Eomish  church  decided  upon  the  observance  of 
this  day.  But  the  probable  reasons  for  appointing  this  day  in 
eommemomtion  of  the  Saviour's  birth  have  been  already  inti- 
mated 

May  not  the  fathers  of  the  chnrch  be  presumed  also  to  have  had 
some  reference  to  the  festive  seasons  of  the  heathen  in  estab- 
lishing the  cycle  of  Christian  festivals  ?  or  were  they  led  by  their 
own  reflections  to  estabhsh  them  with  reference  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year?  The  contrast  between  these  and  those  of  idolatioos 
nations  whidi  occurred  at  the  same  time  wouki  be  the  more  stnk- 
ing,  and  influential  in  gaining  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  And 
if  the  course  of  nature  were  made  to  illustrate  the  signifioaacy  oiwL 
feast  of  the  church,  even  though  it  carried  the  mind  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  natural  world,  the  impression  made  by  the  festival 
would  only  be  strengthened  by  the  analogy.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  ancient  writers  often  insisted  in  their  disooones  on  these 
analogies.  Christianity  rejected  not  the  teachings  of  nature  bat 
sought  to  sanctify  and  give  them  a  proper  direction,  by  raising 
higher  her  voice  of  wisdom.  Neither  does  she  sunder  the  Uuead 
of  history,  bat  presses  into  the  service  of  Christ  the  lessons  which 
are  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  past  Not  indeed  that  the  or- 
der of  religions  festivals  was  arranged  with  primary  refeiwioe, 
either  to  any  hwrmony,  or  to  any  eoatiast  of  them  with  the  ooorse 
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of  the  teaaoos.  The  life  of  Jesos  aiMl  the  great  events  oonneet- 
ed  with  the  spread  of  his  religiou  were  the  prevailing  oonsidera- 
tioDS  in  the  institntion  of  these  festivals.  But  it  is  equally  oertaitt 
that  the  relationB  of  Jewish  and  pagan  festivals  to  the  analogies 
ofnatare  had  also  an  important  influence  in  establishing  that 
harmony  which  subsists  between  those  saered  festivals  in  the 
church  and  the  changes  of  the  year  in  the  revolutions  of  the  sea- 

**  These  as  they  change  are  hot  the  Yaried  Ood— 
MjBterioiu  ronnd  1  what  skiil,  what  force  diTine, 
Deep  felt  in  these  appear !" 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SANSCRIT  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  COMPARA- 
TIVE PHELOLOGT. 

By  B.  J.  WtltaMtProfaMor  of  Um  Qt—k  tmd  Latin  LingutSei  in  Dvlewara  Cott«te» 
Newark,  D«l. 

CoMPAKATivB  Philology  is  a  recent  science.  The  name,  no 
donht,  is  taken  from  Comparative  Anatomy  in  which  a  system  is 
evolved  by  a  carefhl  examination  of  the  relative  structures  and 
functions  of  animals.  This  comparison  of  languages  had  never 
been  instituted,  except  casually,  until  the  present  century. 
Von  Humboldt,  Bopp,  Grimm  (and  more  recently  Bumouf,  Las- 
sen and  others)  are  here  the  great  names.  By  bringing  labori* 
ously  together  the  languages  with  the  history  and  character  of 
tiie  nations  of  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa  and 
Europe,  they  have  developed  the  most  brilliant  results,  the  cen- 
tral and  more  valuable  languages  of  the  world  classifying  them- 
selves into  two  great  &milies,  called  respectively  the  Shemitish 
and  the  Indo-European.  From  these  labors  and  as  a  foundation 
by  others,  a  complete  revolution  has  been  nearly  accomplished  in 
philosophical  grammar,  lexicogmphy,  and  the  methods  of  dassi- 
oal  study.  Memory,  instead  of  reigning  supreme,  and  holding 
firmly  immense  masses  of  heterogeneous  facts,  now  sits  at  the 
feet  of  her  brother  Reason.  Grammar,  from  being  one  of  the 
most  uninteresting  of  studies,  is  becoming  delightful  The  foun- 
dations are  laid  in  human  nature,  and  the  philosophical  gramma- 
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ikD  shows,  or  kbois  to  show,  how  every  bnodi  of  a  veib,  and  ev- 
ery vowel-change,  follows  not  caprice,  but  a  nataral  law,  and  that 
speech  instead  of  a  farrago  of  contradictions,  a  mass  of  confused 
ntlerances,  is  the  appropriate  expression  of  the  human  soul  every 
where,  whose  actings  though  sorely  jarred  by  depravity  show  its 
original  brightness,  as  through  a  veil,  daikiy. 

Adelung  estimates  the  whole  number  of  languages  and  dia* 
lects  known  upon  the  globe  at  3626.  Balbi  rates  them  at  2000. 
But  very  many  of  these  are  mere  dialects ;  many  indicate  a  com- 
mon origin  at  no  very  remote  period.  By  careful  examination 
the  number  no  doubt  may  be  reduced  to  hundreds,  and  a  very 
few  hundred  of  distinct  languages,  especially  if  we  exclude  mere 
savage  or  outlandish  idioms.  But  after  all  this  reduction  the 
question  returns.  Are  these  various  modes  of  speech  arbitrary,  so 
that  the  learning  of  one  but  htUe  faciUtates  the  learning  of  ano* 
ther,  or  are  they  so  connected  as  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  prodigy, 
but  might  be  an  ordinary  result  of  human  industry  to  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  twenty  ot  fifty  languages?  Comparative  philology  has 
solved  this  question.  We  will  try,  striving  to  avoid  the  fathom* 
less  abyss  of  Teutonic  generalizing,  and  the  flying  cloud-land  of 
Flench  theorising,  to  present  some  simple  and  intelligible  views 
on  this  subject 

The  soul  of  man  is  one.  It  struggles  for  utterance  and  articn- 
lata  speech ;  the  result  must  be,  in  its  essence,  everywhere  the 
same.  In  utterance  man  always  uses  the  same  vocal  oigans. 
Here  is  another  source  of  similarity.  That  is,  thought  and  feeling 
must  be  essentially  alike,  the  organs  of  expression  are  the  same. 
Hence  there  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  general  likeness  in  all  arti- 
culate speech.  There  are,  for  instance,  everyn^ere  words  to  ex- 
press existences— nouns ;  action  gives  rise  to  verbs,  sudden  emo- 
tions to  interjections.  Every  language  possesses  these  and  a 
hundred  other  things  because  man  is  like  man.  But,  as  it  has 
been  well  remarked,^  there  are  two  great  classes  of  words,  those 
which  resemble  external  sounds,  where  sound  is  the  echo  of  the 
sense,  and  those  whidi  struggle  to  express  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  soul,  and  for  which  there  is  perhaps  no  perfect  picture  in 
material  things.  The  former  class  of  words  must  be  strikingly 
alike  everywhere.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  there  will  be  the  main 
diversity.  The  reason  for  the  choice  of  one  word  here  rather  than 
another,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  arbitrary,  is  subtle,  and 

*  Introd.  to  the  Hebiew  OfBaunw  of  Nordhemier. 
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perhaps  will  altc^ether,  at  least  in  many  instances,  elnde  oar  re- 
search. Then  the  modes  of  developing  and  connecting  words 
are  very  various,  and  here  it  is  that  the  greatest  scope  is  given  to 
the  efforts  of  the  coroparetive  philologist 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in 
the  value  of  languages.  Some  are  remarkably  beautiful  structures 
in  themselves,  will  well  reward  the  labor  of  examination,  and 
their  complete  mastery  is  a  mental  discipline.  Besides  they  may 
enshrine  a  noble  literature.  The  character  and  history  of  the 
people  whose  it  was  or  is,  may  be  such  as  that  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter  of  exceeding  interest  to  study  the  nation  in  their  speech.  Or 
it  nmy  embody  the  solemn  revelation  of  the  will  of  the  Creator 
to  the  creature.  Other  languages  may  be  rude  in  structure,  even 
unwritten,  and  there  may  be  nothing  to  interest  in  the  history  of 
those  who  speak  them,  except  that  they  are  men.  It  is  upon  the 
fiNrmer  class,  as  was  natural,  that  the  phiblogists  of  our  age  have 
bud  out  their  strength. 

The  Shemitish  and  Indo-European  families  include  those  lan- 
guages which  are  specialty  interesting.  The  Shemitish  languages 
are  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  With  these  also 
are  to  be  connected  the  Phoenician,  Punic  and  Samaritan.  The 
union  between  them  is  close.  Of  these  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
are  the  most  interesting. 

Analogy,  at  first  view,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  lan- 
guages of  India  would  bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  Shemitish,  but 
the  csontrary  is  the  fact  Oriental  though  they  be,  we  must  look 
for  different  analogies  than  those  between  Hebrew  and  Peraian, 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit  This  remarkable  fact  has  given  rise  to  the 
dassification  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  to  which  in 
consequence  of  the  languages  which  it  embraces,  the  name  Indo- 
Baropean  has  been  given.  This  has  been  the  field  of  most  pa- 
tient and  thorough  research,  especially  by  the  Germans.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  cradle  of  this  most  extensive  family,  including  the 
ntling  nations  and  conquering  races  of  mankind,  was  the  region 
bordering  upon  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  The  reader  will 
ioiinediately  connect  this  fact  with  the  remarkable  prophecy  of 
enlftigement  to  Japheth,  and  with  the  well-known  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Caucasian  race.  But  we  meet  with  what  seems  the 
perplexing  fact  that  the  languages  of  India  are  thus  apparently 
allied,  not  to  those  of  Western  Asia,  but  to  those  of  Europe.  And 
the  vital  point  in  this  subject  leads  every  one  directly  to  the  San- 
scrit 
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Sir  T^^lliam  Jones  makes  this  remark  i^  «« The  Sanscrit  hn« 
guage,  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of  a  wonderfol  stmcture ; 
more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copioos  thou  the  Latin,  and 
more  excellently  refined  than  either."    If  we  must  take  this  with 
much  allowance,  still  no  one  can  receive  the  testimony  of  the 
patriarch  of  oriental  literature  but  with  deep  deference.    Milman 
says,*  **  The  Sanscrit  is  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  itself;  in  its 
grammatical  structure  more  regular,  artificial  and  copious  than 
the  most  perfect  of  the  Western  languages ;  in  its  origin,  the  pa« 
rent  form  from  which  the  older  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonie 
tongues  seem  to  branch  out,  and  develope  themselves  upon  dis- 
tinct  and  discernible  principles."     Von  Humboldt  in  complicated 
German  sentences  thus  expresses  himself:  "  The  Sanscrit  ha* 
guage,  as  a  later  principle  of  interpretation,  stands,  as  it  were,  at 
the  end  of  a  whole  series  of  languages,  and  these  are  by  no 
means  such  as  belong  to  a  course  of  study  which  for  practical 
purposes  is  to  a  certain  degree  unserviceable ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  comprehend  our  own  mother-tongue,  and  that  of  the  classi- 
cal nations  of  antiquity,  and  consequently  therefore  the  true  and 
direct  source  of  our  best  feelings,  and  the  fairest  part  of  our  civil- 
ization itself.    No  langimge  in  the  world,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  possesses  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  Sanscrit  the  secret  of 
moulding  abstract  grammatical  ideas  into  such  forms,  as  by 
means  of  simple  and  closely  allied  sounds  still  leave  evident 
tmces  of  the  root,  which  often  of  itself  explains  the  variation  of 
sound  (inasmuch  as  it  essentially  remains  the  same)  amid  the 
greatest  complication  of  form :  nor  has  any  other  language,  by 
means  of  its  inherent  euphonic  amalgamation  of  inflection,  the 
power  of  forming  such  accurate  and  well-adapted  symbols  for  ex- 
pressing the  conceptions  of  the  mind." 

Such  being  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  we  ad- 
vance with  interest  to  an  examination  of  the  questions  connected 
with  this  language.  Two  meet  us  at  the  threshhold,  viz.  the  age 
of  the  language,  and  its  relation  to  the  dialects  now  spoken  in 
India. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  Sanscrit,  it  may  be  remarked  that  emi- 
nent scholars  differ  in  opinion.    It  would  seem  impossible  to  de- 

'  AdeloDg'B  Historical  Sketch  of  Sanscrit  Literature.  Trao&lated  and  indeed 
n-modelled  by  Talboys,  Oxford,  England,  a  literary  bookseller.  It  consists  of 
lists  of  Sanscrit  books  with  occasional  remarks. 

'  Nala  and  Damayanti  and  other  poems  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  by  Bev.H. 
H.  Milman,  late  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  Eng. 
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tennina  the  question  with  accuracy,  but  there  is  an  approxima- 
tioD  towaids  an  agreement  in  fixing  the  Vedas,  the  most  ancient 
Sanserit  oompoeitions  between  1100  and  1600  years  B.  C.>  One 
of  the  brightest  periods  of  Sanscrit  literature,  it  would  appear, 
was  the  eeotnry  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  pre* 
sent  dialects  of  India,  a  diversity  of  opinion  is  also  to  be  remarked. 
Mr.  Colebrooke,*  whose  essay  seems,  by  universal  consent  to  be 
very  high  authority  on  this,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  subject,  di- 
vides  the  dialects  of  India  into  ten,  such  as  Hindustani,  Mahmt* 
ta,  etc.  The  two  opinions  are,  either  that  Sanscrit  was  the  basis 
of  all  these  languages,  the  common  root  from  which  they  have 
grown,  the  classic  of  which  they  are  dialects— which  was  long  the 
ftivorite  opinion— -or  that  these  dialects  were  spoken  by  the  peo* 
pie  who  inhabited  India  before  those  who  used  Sanscrit  arrived, 
and  that  the  latter,  coming  from  the  north-west  impressed  their 
religion,  literature  and  language  upon  the  conquered  Indians,  the 
language  gradually  minghng  with  all  the  dialects  of  the  subdued 
people,  and  modifying  each  in  part  to  its  own  superior  and  more 
scientific  structure.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that 
the  latter  opinion  is  gaining  ground  over  the  former. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  consider  the  Sanscrit  in  a  pure- 
ly philological  view'as  the  basis  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
-we  will  endeavor  to  kindle  the  reader's  interest  by  calling  his  at- 
tention to  its  literature. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  huge  system  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
rests  upon  certain  sacred  books  written  in  Sanscrit  The  fact  of 
these  books  containing  false  natural  science  as  well  as  false  the- 
ology, is  one  highly  auspicious  to  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
India. 

**  The  whole  circle  of  Hindoo  knowledge  and  science  is  divided 
into  eighteen  parts,  of  which  the  first  four  are  the  Vedas,  from 
Yed  or  Bed,  the  law.    These  are  regarded  as  an  immediate  reve- 
lation from  heaven ;  and  as  containing  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  of  his  religion  and  of  his  worship,  disposed  into  one  harmo- 

1  Sir  WiUism  Jones  layf  1500  B.  C. ;  CoL  Vans  Kennedy  1100  or  1200  B.  C. ; 
Bitter  "•  collected  or  composed"  1400  or  1600  B.  C. ;  Colebrooke  says,  "■  revered 
by  Hindoos  for  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years." 

*  Coiebrooke's  Essay  on  the  Sanscrit  and  Prakrit  languages,  in  tlie  seventh  vol. 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  For  the  use  of  several  of  the  volumes  consulted  in  the 
pieparation  of  this  Article,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Rev.  E.  Bur- 
goH,  miaBumsry  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Mahrattas. 
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nious  composition.  Next  to  the  Vedma  rank  foar  Uparedas,  which 
comprise  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  mosic  and  other  arts;  after 
these  follow  six  Vedangas,  which  relate  to  pronunciation,  gram- 
mar, prosody,  religions  rites  and  ceremonies,  etc. ;  and  finally,  fonr 
Upangas,  which  treat  of  logic,  philosophy,  jurisprudence  and  his- 
tory. The  Vedas  are  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  compositions 
in  the  whole  range  of  Sanscrit  literature,  llieir  obscurity,  and 
the  obsolete  dialect  in  which  they  are  written  are  soch  as  to  ren- 
der the  reading  of  them  difficult,  even  to  a  Bmhman.  It  was 
doubted  for  a  considemble  time  whether  the  Vedas  were  real 
compositions,  or  whether  the  whole  matter  was  not  a  fable.  These 
doubts  were  not  removed  until  CoL  Poller  obtained  fiom  Jypoor 
a  transcript  of  what  purported  to  be  a  complete  collection  of  the 
Vedas.  This  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  museum,  bound  in 
eleven  large  folio  volumes."  They  still  remain  for  the  moet  pari, 
untranslated.  Tlie  curious  reader  may  find  in  Adelung  aooounts 
of  the  contents  of  the  Vedas  at  more  length.  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
gives  extracts  from  them  in  his  works.  The  following  sentence 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest,  and  shows  much  cultivation  at  the 
period  of  the  composition  of  the  Vedaa : 

<*  What  the  sun  and  light  are  to  this  visible  world,  that  are  the 
supreme  good  and  truth  to  the  intellectual  and  invisible  universe, 
and  as  our  corporeal  eyes  have  a  distinct  peiception  of  objeds 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  thus  our  souls  acquire  certain  knowledge 
by  meditating  on  the  light  of  truth  which  emanates  from  the  Be- 
ing  of  beings ;  that  is  the  light  by  which  alone  our  minds  can  be 
directed  in  the  path  to  beatitude." 

"  The  Puranas  are  poetical  representations  of  Indian  mythology 
and  fabulous  history.  They  hold  an  eminent  rank  in  the  religion 
and  literature  of  the  Hindoos.  Possessing  like  the  Vedas  the 
credit  of  a  divine  origin,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in  sanctity, 
they  exercise  a  more  extensive  and  practical  influence  upon  Hin- 
doo society.  They  regulate  their  ritual,  direct  their  faith«  and 
supply  in  popular  legendary  tales  materials  for  their  credality. 
To  European  scholars  they  recommend  themselves  on  other  ac^ 
counts ;  as  they  have  been  considered  to  contain,  not  only  the 
picturesque  and  mythological  part  of  Indian  superstition,  but 
the  treasury  of  extensive  and  valuable  historical  remains.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes  containing  eighteen  each."  Notices 
of  their  contents  may  be  found  in  Adelung.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  San- 
scrit Professor  at  Oxford,  analyzed  one  of  them,  the  Vishnu  Pa- 
rana    Copious  extracts  from  the  Puranas  have  been  pubiiahed. 
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Some  acoount  of  the  Sanscrit  poetry,  we  hope,  will  be  more 
aimisiog.  We  extract  from  Milmau  and  Adelang  as  translated 
and  enlarged  by  Talboys : 

*^  A  history  of  Sanscrit  poetry  would  be  a  general  history  of 
StDscrit  literature.  Not  only  the  Vedas,  but  even  treatises  on 
science,  apparently  the  most  awkward  to  reduce  to  a  metrical  form* 
are  composed  in  verse ;  and  although  in  the  extensive  range  of 
Sanscrit  learning  there  are  some  few  compositions  which  may  be 
called  prose,  yet  even  the  style  of  most  of  these  bears  so  great  a 
resemblance  to  the  language  of  poetry  from  their  being  written  in 
a  kind  of  modulated  prose,  as  scarcely  to  form  an  exception.  The 
age  of  Sanscrit  poetry,  therefore,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is 
coeval  with  the  earliest  vestige  of  their  language. 

'*  The  classical  poets  of  ancient  India  are  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Vedas ;  the  second,  that  of  the 
great  Epics ;  the  third,  that  of  the  Drama.  A  fourth  is  mentioned, 
but  as  it  is  of  a  later  date,  it  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
classic  age.  These  three  periods  are  assigned  to  Sanscrit  poetry, 
not  only  from  historical  testimony  but  from  the  language  and  style 
of  the  compositions  themselves. 

"  The  bards  of  India  have  given  to  poetry  nearly  every  form 
which  it  has  assumed  in  the  Western  world ;  and  in  each,  and  in 
all,  they  have  excelled.    Its  heroic  poets  have  been  likened  to 
Homer,  and  their  epics  dignified  with  the  appellations  of  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  (Heeren*s  Researches.)     In  the  drama,  Calidasa 
has  been  designated  as  the  Indian  Shakspeare  (Sir  Wm.  Joues, 
Pref.  to  Sacontala) ;  Vyasa,  as  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
Milton ;  the  adventures  of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  with  the  Faerie 
Queene  of  Spenser  (Milman);  the  philosophic  Bhagavat  Gita 
reads  like  a  noble  fragment  of  Empedocles  or  Lucretius,  (A.  W. 
Von  Schlegel  calls  it  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  only 
truly  philosophical  poem  in  any  language.  Indisch.  Bib.  II.  219). 
Their  didactic,  their  lyric,  their  writers  of  fables,  and  of  the  lighter 
kinds  of  poetry,  have  all  carried  their  art  to  the  same  high  point 
of  perfection  (Heeren);  and  so  nicely  are  their  respective  merits 
baknced,  that  it  seems  rather  a  matter  of  individual  taste  than  of 
critical  acumen  to  which  class  the  palm  should  be  conceded.    M. 
Chezy,  with  the  Hindoos  themselves,  gives  it  decidedly  to  the 
epic ;  Milman  to  the  sofler,  and  less  energetic ;  A.  W.  Schlegel 
appears  inclined  to  bestow  it  upon  the  didactic ;  while,  if  the 
praise  of  one  of  the  first  and  earliest  judges  of  Sanscrit  poetry  be 
not  lavish,  it  will  be  difficolt  to  say  how  anything  can  excel  the 
Vol.  IV.  No.  16.  58 
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descriptive.  Sir  Wm.  Jcmes,  of  the  Season  of  Calidssa  (  Vol  VI. 
432)  writes,  *  Every  line  is  exquisitely  polished ;  every  coaplet 
exhibits  an  Indian  landscape,  always  beautiful,  sometimes  highly 
colored,  but  never  beyond  nature.' 

"There  exist,  for  instance,  in  our  European  literature  few 
pieces  to  be  compared  with  the  Megha*Duta  (The  Cloud- Messen- 
ger) in  sentiment  and  beauty ;  and  in  erotic  poetry  the  voluptuous 
Jayadem,  in  his  little  poem  on  the  loves  of  Madhava  and  Radha, 
far  surpasses  all  elegiac  poets  known,"  etc. 

The  reader  will  not  charge  us  with  believing  all  this  extrava- 
gance, much  less  with  asking  him  to  believe  it,  but  as  even  a  car- 
icature bears  some  likeness  to  the  original,  so  the  unbounded  eu- 
logium  of  the  first  oriental  scholars  of  Germany,  Fmnce  and  Eng- 
land must  have  some  basis  in  truth.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to 
judge  a  little  for  himself.  A  number  of  allowances  must  be  made, 
•specially  for  differences  in  taste.    The  translations  are  by  Mil- 


It  is  unecessary  to  give  the  plots,  but  a  word  or  two  may  be 
quoted  as  to  the  measure.  "  The  original  verse  in  which  the 
vast  epics  of  Vyasa  and  Valmiki  are  composed  is  called  the  Slo* 
ka,  which  is  thus  described  by  Schlegel  (Indisch.  Bib.  p.  36). 
^  The  oldest,  most  simple,  and  most  generally  adopted  measure  is 
the  Sloka;  a  distich  of  two  sixteen- syllable  lines  divided  at  the 
eighth  syllable."  The  copiousness  of  these  poems  is  absolutely 
portentous.  The  one  from  which  the  following  rather  graceful 
extract  is  taken  is  called  Mahabhirata,  and  contains  200,000  of 
these  Alexandrine  sixteen-syllable  lines.  We  quote  from  the 
Vanaparvam,  the  third  part,  of  which  Milman  translates  eighty  or 
ninety  stout  pages  which  he  calls  the  Episode  of  Nala  and  Da- 
mayanti     Here  is  what  may  be  called  a  Swan-extract: 

*^  Damayanti  with  her  heaaty^-irith  her  briUiance,  brightness,  grace, 
Throagh  the  world's  onrivalled  glory — ^won  the  tlender-waiBted  maid, 
'Mid  her  handmaida,  like  the  Ughtning-^-ahoae  she  with  her  fanitless  finm 
Like  the  long-eyed  qaeen  of  beaoty — without  rival,  without  peer, 
Never  Ud  the  gods  immortal— never  'mid  the  Yaksha  race 
Nor  'mong  men  was  maid  so  lovely— ever  heard  of,  ever  seen 
As  the  soul-disturbing  maiden — that  disturbed  the  souls  of  gods.' 

^  Flew  away  the  swans  rejoicnig^-lo  Vidarbha  straight  they  flew ; 
To  Yidarbha's  stately  city ;— there  by  Damayanti's  feet 
Down  with  drooping  plumes  they  settled— and  she  gazed  upon  the  flock. 
Wondering  at  their  forms  so  graceful— where  amid  her  maids  she  sate. 

*  Cf.  Aesch.  Flrom.  649  sq.    Zn>r  ytkp  IfUpov  ^Am  irpdf  a9&  ri^aXKrot. 
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SportiTelj  began  the  danueb-^l  around  to  chase  the  birds ; 
Scattering  flew  the  swans  before  them — all  about  the  lovely  groTe. 
Lightly  ran  the  nimble  maidens — every  one  her  bird  pDraoed ; 
Bat  the  swan  that  through  the  forest — gentle  Damayanti  chased, 
Suddenly  in  human  language — spoke  to  Damayanti  thus :" 

Here  is  an  elepJumt-extract,  from  the  same  episode : 

**  Long  their  jonmey  through  the  forest— through  the  dailc  and  awfnl  glens, 
Then  a  lake  of  loveliest  beauty— fragrant  with  the  lotus-flowers, 
Saw  those  merchants,  wide  and  pleasant — with  fresh  grass  and  shady  trees ; 
Flowers  and  fhtit  bedecked  its  borders— where  the  birds  melodious  sang ; 
In  its  clear  delidons  waten — soul-enchanting,  icy-cool, 
With  their  horses  all  overwearied— thought  they  then  to  plunge  and  bathe } 
At  the  signal  of  the  captain— entered  all  that  pleasant  grove, 
At  the  close  of  day  arriving— there  encamped  they  for  the  night 

When  the  midnight  came  all  noiseless— came  in  silence  deep  and  stiU, 
Weary  slept  the  band  of  merchants — lo,  a  herd  of  elephants, 
Oozing  moisture  from  their  temples — came  to  drink  the  troubled  stream. 
When  that  caravan  they  gaied  on— with  their  slumbering  beasts  at  rest, 
Forward  rush  they  fleet  and  furious — mad  to  slay  and  wild  with  heat ; 
Irresistible  the  onset— of  the  rushing  ponderous  beasts 
As  the  peaks  from  some  high  mountain — down  the  valley  thundering  roll ; 
Strown  was  all  the  way  before  them— with  the  boughs,  the  trunks  of  trees ; 
Or  they  crashed  to  where  the  travellers — slumbered  by  the  lotns-Iake.** 

Leaving  the  travellers  in  rather  a  dubious  position,  with  the 
wild  elephants  likely  to  define  it,  we  will  give  the  reader  the  fol- 
lowing. The  fable  is  monstrous,  enormous,  like  their  jungles,  gods, 
temples,  elephants  and  everything  else  East  Indian,  and  need  not 
detain  us.  The  reader  has  only  to  suppose  the  Ganges  pouring 
down  in  a  cataract  where  before  there  had  been  no  river,  and 
gods  and  men  astonished,  as  well  they  might  be  : 

**  Headlong  then  and  prone  to  earth — thundering  rushed  the  cataract  down. 
Swarms  of  bright-hued  fish  came  dashing— turtles,  dolphins  in  their  mirth, 
Fallen,  or  falling,  glancing,  flashing — to  the  many  gleaming  earth. 
And  all  the  host  of  heaven  came  down— spirits  and  genii  in  amaze, 
And  each  forsook  his  heavenly  throne— npon  that  glorious  scene  to  gaze. 
On  cars,  like  high-towered  cities  seen— with  elephants  and  coursers  rode. 
Or  on  swift-swinging  palanquin — ^lay  wandering  each  observant  god. 
As  met  in  bright  divan  each  god— and  flashed  their  jewelled  vesture's  rays, 
The  coruscating  aether  glowed— as  with  a  hundred  suns  ablaze. 
And  with  the  fish  and  dolphin's  gleamings— ^nd  scaly  crocodiles  and  snakes. 
Glanced  the  air,  as  when  fast  streaming— the  blue  lightning  shoots  and  breaks; 
And  in  ten  thousand  sparkles  bright— went  flashing  up  the  cloudy  spray 
The  snowy  flocking  swans  less  white— within  its  glittering  mists  at  play. 
And  headlong  now  poured  down  the  flood— and  now  in  silver  circlets  wound, 
Then  lake-like  spread  all  bright  and  broad— then  gently,  gently  flowed  around, 
Then  'neath  the  cavemed  earth  descending— then  spouted  up  the  boiling  tide, 
Then  stream  with  stream  harmonious  blending— swell  bubbling  up,  or  smooth 
subside,"  etc  etc 
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They  say  there  are  miliioas  of  such  lines,  not  indeed  as  good  as 
these,  for  these  are  the  best  we  could  find,  but  of  the  same  mea- 
sure and  metrical  flow. 

Besides  theology  and  poetry,  the  Sanscrit  literature  embraces 
jurisprudence,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  medicine,  fables, 
the  drama,  tales.  But  we  will  merely  cast  a  brief  glance  at  their 
philosophy,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  showing  the  advance  made 
by  Sanscrit  thinkers  in  recondite  matters  of  study,  and  thereby 
rendering  more  credible  our  statements  in  the  philological  part 
of  this  singular  subject 

**  It  is  the  professed  design  of  all  the  schools  of  Indian  philoso- 
phy to  teach  the  method  by  which  eternal  beatitude  (the  supreme 
good)  may  be  attained,  either  after  death  or  before  it 

"  The  path  by  which  the  soul  is  to  arrive  at  this  supreme  felici- 
ty, is  science  or  knowledge.  The  discovery,  and  the  setting  forth 
of  the  means  by  which  this  knowledge  may  be  obtained,  is  the 
object  of  the  various  treatises  and  commentaries  which  Hindoo 
philosophy  has  produced.  A  brilliant  summary  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Victor  Cousin  ( Cours  de  la  Histoire,  de  la  philosophic  du 
XVIII.  erne  Siede,  Paris,  1829,  fifth  and  sixth  lectures)  in  which 
compiling  from  Colebrooke,  and  analyzing  A.  6.  Schlegel's  Latin 
version  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita,  he  endeavors  to  trace  among  the 
Hindoo  philosophera  the  Sensualism,  the  Idealism,  the  Scepti- 
cism, the  Fatalism  and  the  Mysticism,  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and 
modem  European  schools. 

"  In  all  these  are  enumerated  six  principal  schools  of  Hindoo 
philosophy,  first,  the  Mimansa,"  etc* 

Instead  of  analyzing  these  six  schools  we  give  a  single  speci- 
men :  "  True  knowledge  consists,  according  to  Capila,  one  of  their 
sages,  in  a  right  discrimination  of  the  principles,  perceptible  and 
imperceptible,  of  the  material  world,  from  the  sensitive  and  cog- 
nitive principle,  which  is  the  immaterial  souL 

"  Twenty-five  of  these  principles  are  enumerated.  The  firat, 
from  which  all  the  others  are  derived  is  Prakiti,  nature ;  termed 
the  chief  one,  the  universal,  material  cause.  The  second  princi- 
ple is  intelligence,  or  the  great  one,  the  first  production  of  nature. 
And  so  on,  to  the  twenty-fifth  which  is  the  souL  It  (the  soul)  is 
multitudinous,  individual,  sensitive,  eternal,  unalterable,  immate- 
rial." 

So  far  philosophy,  of  which  the  reader  may  study  multitudinous 
Sanscrit  books,  if  he  will. 


'  Adelnng. 
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We  eoDie  now  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  sabject,  a  no- 
tice of  the  great  discovery  of  our  times  in  philology. 

To  understand  the  basis  of  comparative  philology,  the  idea  con- 
veyed in  this  science  by  the  word  root  is  to  be  clearly  fixed  in 
llie  mind*  It  is  this.  Every  word  may  be  reduced  to  an  ele- 
ment ;  to  an  ultimate  source  from  which  it  sprang.  And  it  is  in  the 
mode  in  which  language  grows  from  these  roots  that  the  great 
differ^ice  or  similarity  exists  among  them.  Bopp  with  A.  W, 
Von  Schlegel  divides  all  languages  into  three  classes :  "  First, 
languages  with  monosyllabic  roots,  without  the  capability  of  cob« 
tiaction,  and  hence  without  organism,  without  grammar.  This 
(siess  comprises  Chinese,  where  all  is  hitherto  bare  root,  and  where 
the  grammatical  categories,  and  secondary  rdations  after  the  main 
point,  can  only  be  discovered  from  the  position  of  the  roots  in  the 
sentence. 

''  Secondly,  languages  with  monosyllabic  roots  which  are  ca- 
pable of  oombination,  and  obtained  their  organism  and  grammar 
nearly  in  this  way  alone.  The  chief  principle  of  the  formation  of 
words,  in  this  class,  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  oombination  of 
verbal  and  pronominal  roots,  which  together  represent,  as  it  were, 
body  and  soul.  To  this  class  beloag  the  Sanscrit  family  of  Ian- 
gnages,  and  moreover  all  other  languages  so  far  as  they  are  not 
comprehended  under  classes  first  and  third,  and  have  maintained 
^mselves  in  a  condition  which  renders  it  possible  to  trace  back 
their  forms  of  words  to  the  simplest  elements. 

*'  Thirdly,  languages  with  dissyllabic  verbal  roots,  and  three 
necessary  consonants  as  single  supporters  of  the  fundamental 
meaning.  This  class  comprehends  merely  the  Semitic  langua- 
ges, and  prodaces  its  grammatical  forms,  not  simply  by  combina- 
tion, like  the  second  class,  but  by  a  mere  internal  modification  of 
the  roots.  We  here  gladly  award  to  the  Sanscrit  family  of  lan- 
guages a  great  superiority  over  the  Semitic,  which  we  do  not 
however  find  in  the  use  of  inflections  as  syllables  per  se  devoid 
of  meaning,  but  in  the  copiousness  of  these  grammatical  additions, 
which  are  really  significative,  and  connected  with  words  used  iso- 
lated ;  in  the  judicious,  ingenious  selection  and  application  of 
them,  and  the  accurate  and  acute  defining  of  various  relations, 
which  hereby  becomes  possible ;  finally  in  the  beautiful  adjust- 
ment of  these  additions  to  a  harmonious  whole,  which  bears  the 
appearance  of  an  organized  body."' 

*  Bopp'd  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithoani- 
58» 
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To  make  this  plainer  we  present  two  or  three  other  sentences 
from  the  same  work. 

"  In  the  Semitic  languages  in  decided  opposition  to  those  of 
the  Sanscrit  family,  the  vowels  belong  not  to  the  root,  but  to  the 
grammatical  motion,  the  secondary  ideas,  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  construction  of  the  word.  A  Semitic  root  is  unpronounceable, 
because,  in  giving  it  vowels,  an  advance  is  made  to  a  special 
grammatical  form,  and  it  then  no  longer  possesses  the  simple  pe* 
culiarity  of  a  root  raised  above  all  grammar.  But  in  the  Sanscrit 
family  of  languages,  if  its  oldest  state  is  consulted  in  the  lan- 
guages which  have  continued  most  pure,  the  root  appears  as  a 
circumscribed  nucleus  which  is  almost  unalterable,  and  which 
surrounds  itself  with  foreign  syllables,  whose  origin  we  must  in- 
vestigate, and  whose  destination  is,  to  express  the  secondary 
ideas  of  grammar  which  the  root  itself  cannot  express.  The 
vowel,  with  this  or  that  consonant,  and  sometimes  without  any 
consonant  whatever,  belongs  to  the  fundamental  meaning ;  it  can 
be  lengthened  to  the  highest  degree  or  raised,  and  this  lengthen- 
ing and  raising  with  other  similar  modifications  '  belong  not  to 
the  denoting  of  grammatical  relations,  which  require  to  be  more 
dearly  pointed  out,  but  only  to  the  mechanism,  the  symmetry  of 
construction.' " — lb.  pp.  98,  9. 

This  Sanscrit  or  Indo-European  family,  so  called,  because  the 
Sanscrit  is  its  basis,  and  because  it  is  now  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Sanscrit  and  European  languages  generally,  are  of 
the  same  construction,  and  that  they  difer  essentially  from  the 
languages  of  Western  Asia,  consists  of  the  following :  L  The 
Sanscrit  II.  The  Zend,  the  language  of  Zoroaster,  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  of  the  ancient  fire- worshippers,  which  is  said  to  be 
connected  with  Sanscrit  as  brother  and  sister,  with  which  is  to  be 
united  the  modem  Persian.  Of  the  languages  in  the  arrow- 
headed  chamcter  we  will  speak  presently.  The  ten  great  lan- 
guages of  India  are  thus  given  by  Colebrooke.  The  northern 
and  eastern  which  have  the  greatest  affinity  for  Sanscrit  are : 

1.  Sareswata,  which  is  perhaps  the  proper  Prakrit  (though  all 
these  ten  languages  are  sometimes  called  by  that  name). 

2.  Hindi  the  ground- work  of  the  Hindustani. 

3.  Bengali. 

4.  Maithiia  or  Tirhutiya. 
6.  Utcala  or  Odradesa. 

These  are  sometimes  called  the  Five  Gaur  tribes. 

an,  Gothic,  Qenaan  and  SclaTonic  languages.   Translated  prindpall  j  by  Ll  East- 
wick,  assisted  by  Frof.  Wilson.  London,  1845.   YoL  I.  pp.  101,  lOS. 
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The  soathem  and  western,  sometimes  called  the  Five  Dravirs, 
are: 

1.  T^mil 

2.  Mahratta. 

3.  Cam&ta. 

4.  T^linga. 

5.  Gozaratti. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  two  theories  in  relation  to  their 
connection  with  the  Sanscrit 

IIL  The  third  undoubted  family  of  the  Indo* European  dass  is 
the  Greek  language  with  its  dialects.  IV.  The  Latin,  with  its 
descendants  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  the  latter  of 
which  of  course  have  other  elements,  also  Indo-European  in  the 
main.  V.  The  Sclavonic  branch,  Russian,  Polish,  Lithuanian, 
Bohemian,  unless  Lithuanian  be  an  intermediary  between  Scla« 
vonic  and  the  tribes  further  west  VL  The  Scandinavian.^  VII 
The  Celtic,  including  the  old  Irish,  Highland  Scottish,  Erse,  etc. 
VUL  The  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  from  which  comes  German  and 
the  main  basis  of  EngUsh.  IX  The  Dutch  with  Flemish,  etc 
Besides  these  there  may  be  other  Asiatic  languages  north  of  In- 
dia of  the  same  family.^    The  brilliant  discovery  mainly  due  to 

'  Donaldson,  New  Cratylas,  pp.  78,  9,  makes  the  Low  German  include,  '*  1.  The 
Scandinavian  languages,  Icelandic,  Swedish  and  Danish.  2.  The  Low  German 
dialects,  peculiarly  so  called,  Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish  and  Dutch.  3.  The 
Old  Gothic**  He  thinks  the  Low  German  very  moch  the  more  ancient  in  Europe. 
^  Sdavonian  and  Lithuanian"  he  ^  pots  in  the  same  class  with  the  oldest  Low- 
Gennan  dialects.** 

The  tribes  who  speak  Sclavonian  he  thus  enumerates :  ^  The  Russians  and 
Rusniaks,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  Dalmatians,  Croats,  the  Wends  and 
Sorbs  in  Lusatia  and  Saxony,  the  Slowaks  in  Hungary,  the  Bohemians,  Moravi- 
ans, Poles  and  Silesians.** 

*  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  Tartars  are  Indo-European  is  an  interesting 
one.  Eichhoff,  "  Vergleichung  der  Sprachen  von  Europa  und  Indien,"  says  in  his 
general  division  of  the  Persian  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  ^'  Um  sie 
her  leben,  mehr  oder  minder  entfemt,  verschiedene  robe  Sprachen,  das  Afghanische 
im  Reiche  Kabul,  das  Balutschi  an  den  Grenzen  Indiens,  das  Eurdische  bei  den 
Gebirgsbewobnem  Persiens  und  das  bei  einem  Stamme  des  Kaukasus  erhaltene 
Ossetische,  ein  altes  Ueberbleibsel  aus  der  Zeit  der  grossen  Wanderung  der  Indi* 
schen  Yolker  nach  Europa,**  p.  23. 

Ritter  (Erdkunde,  Berlin,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  60i  sq.)  has  some  very  interesting 
information  on  this  point :  He  says  there  are  six  tribes  or  divisions  of  "  Indo-ger- 
manischen  blauaugtgen  Volkem,**  whose  countiy  is  East-Turkistan,  and  they  ap- 
pear, according  to  him,  to  have  ranged  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  China,  one 
tribe  of  them,  according  to  a  Chinese  fragment  which  comes  through  a  Romish 
missionary,  having  entered  into  close  relations  with  the  Chinese  government  about 
the  time  of  the  Advent    This  curious  document  18  given  by  Ritter  at  length. 
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Bopp  is  that  these  are  all  essentially  one,  and  all  based  as  the 
earliest  existing  monament  upon  Sanscrit. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  its  nature  cumulative.  It  depeads  very 
much  upon  a  careful  observation  of  a  thousand  particQlars.  Gen- 
eral statements  without  these  lose  much  of  their  force. .  A  sum- 
mary is  all  we  can  attempt 

One  source  of  proof  has  been  already  mentioned,— the  essen- 
tial difieienoe  in  the  structure  of  the  three  great  classes  of  lan- 
guages. It  will  be  seen  by  careful  esammation  that  this  is  in- 
deed ladical.  So  that  Hebrsw  in  its  main  structure  is  ahnost  as 
widely  reoioved  frsm  Greek  on  the  one  hand  as  from  Chinese  on 
the  other. 

Another  souroe  is  the  wsnderftil  simikurity  of  words  which  have 
passed  through  the  whole  range  of  these  languages  ladicaUy  an^ 
changed  When  the  lapse  of  twenty«iif»  centuries  is  considered, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  the  nations  involved  in  the  analysis, 
the  result  is  astonishing.  We  have  only  room  for  n  meagre  spe- 
eiflien.1   S.  g. 


8iaucrU, 

Ztmd. 

OredL 

lAiJak,    LUkmrnuM. 

.   OtOie, 

OenMik    emgUsk. 

dollit^T 

dsghdiiS   ihfyUffip 

dttkt^ 

teahtar 

wBnguhst 

Uv^ti 

UAA 

tnmt 

Mtba< 

biotber 

piuur 

paita 

varifp 

pater 

Tater  father 

nAmA 

nAmd 

noinen 

namd 

name  name 

diati4nu 

Terrapec 

qnataor  kett&ri 

fldrfir 

tier     four 

paochsr 

vhrey  nifATe  quinqne  penki 

fUDf 

ftanf    fliwe 

paosa 

z6v 

anser 

gant    gander.gooM 

jAna 

y^ 

goon       koia 

knis    knee 

Another  very  striking  mode  of  proof  is  this :  Different  families 
of  the  great  class  of  Indo-European  languages  have  seized  upon 
different  parts  of  the  same  Sanscrit  word  and  carried  them  off^  so 
that  although  there  may  be  no  apparent  similarity  between  the 
word  in  the  two  widely  separated  branches,  yet  by  tracing  each 
to  the  intermediary  Sanscrit  root,  the  identity  may  be  established. 
We  might  compare  this  to  two  roads  starting  from  a  common 
point :  the  places  reached  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  miles  are  wide- 
ly separated,  yet  by  tracing  each  road  back  separately,  we  arrive 
at  the  common  starting-point  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
amples given  are  often  much  more  striking  when  we  advert  to 
the  uniform  laws  which  regulate  the  interchange  of  letters  in 
these  languages.    Take  some  examples : 

The  Sanscrit  for  dog  is  sv&n,  in  the  genitive  sunas,  from  which 
comes  the  Greek  xvtost  Latin  canis.    Take  now  the  other  direc- 


'  Bopp,  abi  sup. 
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tioD  svan,  Lithuanian  szuns,  German  hands,  English  hound,  and 
we  have  the  identity  of  canis  and  hound. 

Cf.  German  schwester  and  Italian  sorella. 
Urns :  Sanscrit  svasr,  Gothic  svistar,  Crerm.  schwester — sister. 

Sanscrit  accusative  svas&ram,  Latin  sororem,  Ital.  sorella. 

Cf.  Greek  xeqpoJl^  and  Gennan  haupt — head. 
Thus :  Sanscrit  kapAla — xeq>ttXji, 

kap&la^-caput,  Gothic  hanbith,  Old  high  Germ, 
houpit,  haupt — head. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  very  many  instances  the  true  method  for 
establishing  a  connection  between  words  which  appear  diverse  in 
the  European  languages  is  to  trace  both  to  the  common  root  in 
the  Sanscrit  The  proof  becomes  complete  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  examples. 

It  is  not  only  however  in  the  similarity  of  words  that  the  San* 
sent  manifests  itself  as  the  basis  of  the  European  dialects.  The 
similarity  is  seen  also  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  both.  It  is 
manifest,  for  example,  in  the  case-terminations,  and  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  very  much  made  up  of  original  pronouns  annexed 
to  the  nouns.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
grand  characteristic  of  this  class  of  languages  as  distinguished 
fiom  the  other  two,  viz.  the  power  of  the  root  to  gather  as  a  nu- 
cleus a  structure  around  itself.  A  specimen  or  two  of  this  pro- 
cess may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  idea  of  the  root  sta  is  *'  planting  oneself  firmly."  Accord* 
ingly  sthd  in  Sanscrit  is  "  to  stand."  The  Zend  has  hi-sta-mi, 
with  the  same  meaning.  In  Greek  we  have  l-atii'iii,  the  same 
root  with  the  a  softened  to  an  ^.  The  Gothic  has  standa,  the  old 
High  German  stant,  present  German  stand,  English  stand,  Latin 
sto,  stare.  Observe  how  all  the  formations  crystallize  around 
sta,  E.  g.  in  English :  staunch,  that  which  stands  firmly ;  con- 
si-st-ent,  that  which  stands  always  in  the  same  position ;  sta-n- 
dard,  that  which  stands  as  a  rallying-point ;  stanza,  lines  regular- 
ly adjusted  to  each  other  en  colonne ;  sta-ke,  that  which  is  plant- 
ed down  firmly.  Open  now  your  Greek  Lexicon  at  the  root  err  a, 
you  find  cradalog,  standing  upright,  hence  firm ;  cta&firj,  a  plumb- 
line  ;  aTa^fiog,  a  post ;  craxrog,  that  which  falls  drop  by  drop  as 
water  in  a  cavern  which  finally  petrifies  into  a  rocky  pillar ;  atd- 
li^  or  -A4%  a  pole  to  which  nets  are  fastened ;  axifivogy  a  jar  which 
standing  erect  holds  liquids ;  ataxvg,  a  spike  of  grain,  etc.  Open 
your  Latin  dictionary :  stabilitas,  statua,  statutum,  stator,  stamen, 
status,  stagno,  etc.    Open  your  German  dictionary :  Staat,  a  state. 
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that  which  supports  everything,  goverament ;  stamen,  trunk  of  a 
tree ;  stange,  a  pole ;  starr,  to  be  stiff,  numb ;  staunen,  to  stand 
astonished ;  stave,  stove ;  standhaft,  firm,  durable,  etc. 

In  order  to  show  the  immediate  change  take  a  different  root, 
the  Sanscrit  Plu  or  Pio,  Flu  or  Flo,  for  soft  P  is  F,  and  through- 
out the  whole  family  there  is  a  tendency  in  U  and  O  to  amalga- 
mate. The  idea  here  is  that  of  flowing,  overflowing.  We  will 
begin  with  the  Greek :  nXifo,  to  sail,  to  fluctuate ;  ijpileaj,  to  flow ; 
9)lidaiii,  to  overflow;  ^Xdl,  flame  which  waves  or  undulates; 
f^limy  to  swell,  overflow  with  frivolous  talking;  frieW»  nifmh^-iUf 
etc.  idea  of  fulness ;  ipXimp^  q>l€vg,  <floWf  ipXveig^  epithets  of 
Bacchus,  all  expressive  of  the  fulness  of  the  generative  powers 
ofnature,!  qiXoia^og,  a  confused,  roaring,  overflowing  notse»  etc 
Turn  to  the  Latin :  Fiamma,  flo,  to  blow  or  cast  metal ;  flecto,  to 
bend  or  bow;  flos,  fluctus,  fluidus,  flumen,  flno,  etc  German: 
Flacken,  to  flicker  like  a  candle ;  flage,  a  quagmire ;  flaitera,  to 
flutter ;  fliehen,  to  fly ;  floss,  running  water ;  flijgel,  wing ;  fluth, 
flood,  etc.  Spanish :  flaco,  dejected,  frail ;  flagnear,  to  slacken, 
grow  remiss ;  flotar,  to  float ;  floxel,  down ;  flueoo,  fringe ;  fluiTt 
to  flow,  etc  French :  Flatter,  flamme»  fleur,  fletrir,  fleurir,  flotleit 
etc    English,  the  same ;  flow,  flute,  float,  flood,  etc 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  these  can  by  no  possibil- 
ity be  accidental  coincidences.  The  moment  you  obtain  the  cor- 
rect root  and  the  law  of  its  development  it  can  be  traced  more 
strongly  or  more  weakly  through  the  whole  Indo-£uropeanyreiPi^- 
scha/L 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  exceptions,  but  they 
are  generally  such  as  confirm  the  rule.  The  fertile  fancy  of  phi- 
lologers  will  also  bring  forward  occasionally  something  fanciful, 
far-fetched  and  ill-founded,  but  the  direction  of  the  main  current 
of  proof  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  very  same  forms  of  speech  through  thousands  of  yeais, 
among  climes  remote  as  spicy  India,  and  sunny  Iceland,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  frozen  zone,  under  every  form  of  religion  from  pon- 
derous Brahmanism  to  that  of  the  wild  Scandinavian,  from  the 
fervid  fire-worshipper  to  the  calm  and  sober  Anglo-Saxon  Chris- 
tian, from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul  and  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Bussias  to  republican  America,  we  would  reply  that  noth- 
ing is  so  tenacious  as  the  modes  of  speech,  and  the  traditiODS 
that  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.    Like  the  sports  of  child- 

*  V.  Liddell  and  Scott*8  Lex.  in  voc.  (p?Ju. 
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tea*  that  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  with 
elastic  vigor,  speech  is  something  that  transcends  law,  that  inter- 
feres not  with  religion,  that  embalms  the  sacred  associations  of 
home. 

But  then  this  marvellons  similarity  of  speech  rests  after  all, 
upon  a  similarity  of  character  in  all  the  families  of  this  extensive 
gronpe,  modified  indeed  by  all  the  circumstances  mentioned,  bat 
still  the  same  in  essence.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  so  soon 
as  we  shall  have  examined  an  element  of  the  subject  which  is  at 
this  moment  becoming  one  of  deep  interest  We  refer  to  the 
recent  decyphering  of  the  arrow-headed  characters. 

This  subject  demands  a  separate  and  more  extended  investiga- 
tion than  we  can  here  accord  to  it  All  we  can  now  do  is  to  give 
a  very  general  sketch  sufficient  to  place  in  a  clear  light  its  rela- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  Bopp. 

At  Persepolis,  Babylon,  Behistun  or  Bisitun,  and  other  places 
of  ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  are  found  on  splendid  buildings, 
on  pillars,  bricks  and  rocks  smoothed  for  the  purpose,  numerous 
inscriptions.  They  are  written  in  a  peculiar  character  which 
from  its  form  is  called  wedge*shaped,  or  arrow-headed.  This 
character  is  peculiar  to  these  regions,  and  is  very  extensively  em- 
ployed. Particular  arrangements,  or  combinations  of  these  char- 
actera  apparently  belonged  to  different  nations  speaking  different 
languages.^  What  is  particularly  remarkable  about  them  is  that 
they  are  all  composed  of  a  single  character  resembling  an  arrow- 
head placed  sometimes  vertically,  sometimes  horizontally  or  slop- 
ing at  an  angle,  and  again  with  its  base  so 'fixed  against  the  base 
of  another  precisely  similar,  as  to  form  a  wedge.  In  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Babylon  the  notch  in  the  arrow  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
perceptible,  and  straight  lines  seem  to  be  freely  introduced.^ 

In  Fiske's  Eschenburg's  Manual  it  is  stated  that  the  first  hint 
towards  decyphering  this  character  seems  to  have  been  obtained 
by  Champollion  from  a  twofold  incription  upon  an  Egyptian  ala- 

'  Blackjstone's  Comm. 

'  See  for  the  whole  snbject  Mr.  Bartletf  8  pamphlet  on  the  Progress  of  EthDolo- 
gy,  New  York,  1847.  As  we  have  the  best  reason  to  know  that  his  statements  are 
from  original  sources,  we  have  quoted  freely  from  ihem,  to  save  the  necessity  of 
going  OTer  a  variety  of  pamphlets  and  periodicals  published  abroad. 

Ixmdon  Quarterly  Review,  March  1847.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  arrow- 
headed  discoveries  together  with  those  at  Nineveh.  The  statements  are  rather 
general. 

*  Vide  inscription  in  Fiske's  Eschenbnrg's  Manual,  pi.  XXXVIII.  4th  edit,  said 
to  be  a  copy  from  a  Babylonian  brick  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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baster  vase  presenting  the  name  of  Xerxes,  one  part  having  it  in 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  other  in  the  Persepolitan  ar- 
row-heads, and  that  aAer  this  Lichtenstein,  Grotefend  and  Las- 
sen turned  their  attention  to  the  subject^  Mr.  Bartlett  and  the 
London  Quarteriy  Reviewer  do  not  mention  this  but  both  begin 
with  Grotefend  as  the  original  discoverer.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  nothing  here  like  the  Bosetta  stone  to  guide  the  in- 
quirer  except  so  far  as  the  hint  mentioned  above  from  Champol- 
lion  may  be  well-founded.  Prof.  Grotefend  started  with  the  idea 
that  the  building  at  Persepolis  which  contained  the  inscriptioas 
was  a  royal  palace,  and  the  work  of  one  of  the  great  monarchs  of 
Persia.  "  He  observed  that  a  number  of  these  wedges  or  angles, 
of  larger  or  smaller  size,  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  grouped  to- 
gether, were  usually  divided  from  each  other  in  the  Persepolitan 
inscriptions  by  a  peculiar  sign,  and  he  rightly  concluded  that  each 
of  these  groups  formed  a  letter.  These  letters  are  read  in  their 
uniform  direction  from  left  to  right"'  On  some  of  the  monn- 
ments  at  Persepolis  are  inscriptions  in  the  Pehlevi^  character,  parts 

*  Fourth  edit  p.  316.  sect  4.  Six  authorities  are  given  to  the  section,  but  it  is 
not  distinctly  indicated  upon  which  this  statement  rests. 

*  Qoart  Uev.  ubi  sap.,  note  by  reviewer.  *'  In  one  of  the  wotks  before  ns, 
Tychsen  and  Bp.  MOnicr  are  said  to  ha?e  discovered  this  important  sign."  In  aU 
of  Prof.  Fiske^s  inscriptions,  (four  in  number  independently  of  the  brick  from  Baby- 
lon,) the  divisions  of  letters  are  made  by  a  point  like  our  period,  except  in  the  Per- 
sepolitan interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  on  the  vase  read  by  Champol- 
lion,  where  there  are  no  division-marks.  It  consists  of  but  a  few  words.  The  in- 
scriptions given  by  Fiske  from  the  Zend,  Pehlevi,  and  "  a  more  modem  charadef'* 
have  the  same  point  If  these  copies  are  correctly  made,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  great  mystery  about  thb  *'  important  sign." 

'  The  Persian  languages  are  thus  set  forth  by  Rask  (Ueber  das  Alter  und  die 
Echtheit  der  Zendsprache,  Berlin,  1826,)  as  Englished  by  Ptof.  Antbon,  (Indo- 
Germanic  Analogies,  appended  to  Greek  Prosody,  p.  SOS).  **  The  Persian  fiunily 
has  for  its  primitive  type  the  Zend  preserved  in  ^c  Zend-Avesta.  It  was  spoken 
by  the  ancient  Persians,  as  the  Pehlevi^  another  idiom  intermingled  with  Chaldee, 
was  spoken  by  the  Medes  and  Parthians.  They  were  written  in  cunerfonn  char- 
acters before  having  special  alphabets.  The  Zend  and  Pehlevi  were  displaced 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era  by  the  Pani  a  dialect  of  the  same  family.  It 
became  the  dominant  idiom  of  the  empire  and  preserved  itself  pare  and  unaltered 
nntil  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  when  from  an  union  of  the  Arabic  with  the  na- 
tional idiom  arose  the  Modem  Persian.  Connected  with  the  Persian,  amongst 
others,  is  the  tongue  of  the  Ossetes,  in  the  range  of  Caucasus,  which  is  said  to  af- 
ford indubitable  traces  of  the  great  migration  of  Indian  communities  into  Europe." 
We  should  like  much  to  know  the  ultimate  authority  for  this  last  remark.  It  in- 
volves a  point  of  deep  interest  in  more  than  one  relation.  Bopp  speaks  in  veiy 
high  terms  of  Rask.  Comp.  Gram.  Pref.  viii.  note,  particulariy  of  his  work  "  On 
the  Thracian  tribe  of  Languages,"  where,  though  he  (Rask)  had  not  then  the  San- 
scrit, Bopp  says,  **  he  almost  everywhere  halts  half-way  towards  the  trath." 
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of  which  have  been  docyphered  by  De  Saoy.  In  one  of  these 
the  titles  and  name  of  a  king  are  often  repeated ;  these  M.  Grote- 
fend  thought  might  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner  in  the  arrow- 
headed  character. 

'*  In  these  inscriptions  one  groupe  of  characters  were  repeated 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Fehlevi  inscriptions,  deeyphered  by  De  Sacy,  it  was  beUeved 
that  these  were  the  names  of  kings  who  were  father  and  son. 
An  examination  of  the  bas-reliefs  together  with  the  Greek  his- 
torians convinced  Grotefend  that  he  must  look  for  the  kings  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  AchsBmenides.  These  names  could  obviously 
not  be  Cyms  and  Cambyses,  because  the  names  occurring  in  the 
inscriptions  do  not  begin  with  the  same  letter ;  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
nes  were  equally  inapplicable,  the  first  being  too  short,  and  the 
latter  too  long;  there  only  remained  therefore  the  names  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  what  their 
names  were  in  the  old  Persian  language,  as  they  came  to  us 
through  the  Greek.  This  he  obtained  through  the  Zend  of  the 
Zend-Avesta.  Xerxes  turns  out  to  be  Kshershe  or  Ksharsha ; 
and  Darius  Dareush,  and  king  Kshe  or  Ksheio  (shat).  He  thus 
translated  two  short  inscriptions  and  formed  a  considemble  por- 
tion of  an  alphabet    This  was  accomplished  by  1833."^ 

Grotefend  was  followed  by  Rask,  Buruouf  and  Lassen  who 
(in  Europe  with  the  materials  already  collected)  each  accom- 
plished something.  Bask  discovered  two  characters,  and  Lassen 
in  his  various  works  "  has  identified  at  least  twelve  characters 
which  had  been  mistaken  by  all  his  predecessors." 

Major  Bawlinson,  an  officer  of  the  East  India  Company's  army, 
next  addressed  himself  with  great  zeal  to  this  subject  on  the 
ground.  He  was  occupied  ten  years.  His  discoveries  were 
announced  in  London  in  a  memoir,  read  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  1839,  but  were  not  published  m  extenao  until 
184a  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Bawlinson  found,  when  afler 
laboring  for  some  time  he  received  Lassen's  Besearches,  that  he 
had  already  discovered  all  Lassen's  new  characters  except  one. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  not  only  an  alphabet  but  the 
structure  of  the  language  was  needed.  This  Grotefend  had  not, 
but  Bawlinson  obtained  it  through  the  Zend,  and  by  means  es- 
pecially of "  Burnouf  s  Commentary  on  the  Yazna,"  where  the 
Zend  is  investigated  in  its  grammatical  structure.    Finally,  he 
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succeeded  in  translating  four  hundred  lines  of  the  inscription  on 
the  Behistun  tablets. 

These  tablets  are  found  in  the  midst  of  ancient  Media  not  far 
from  the  modem  city  of  Kermanshah.^  There  rises  a  high  pre- 
cipitous mountain  the  lower  part  of  which  is  smoothed,  and  upon 
it  is  sculptured  a  figure  trampling  on  a  prostrate  rebel  with  nine 
other  captives  fettered.  With  this  is  a  Penepolitan  writing  m 
nearly  1000  lines — 400  of  which,  as  stated,  Rawlinson  has  de- 
cyphered  It  is  an  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  giving  his 
genealogy,  victories,  and  the  provinces  over  which  he  reigned 
He  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  crown,  and 
ascribes  all  the  glory  of  his  power  to  Ormuzd.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful discovery.  One  fancies  he  can  hear  Herodotus  rejoicing  from 
his  grave. 

The  Persepolitan  tablets  are  trilingual.  Professor  Westergaard, 
a  Dane,  has  opened  to  us  an  acquaintance  with  the  second 
variety  of  characters.  He  calls  it  Median,  the  first  being  named 
old  Penian.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  these  were  but  transla- 
tions of  the  first,  which  was  fully  confirmed,  he  proceeded  to  con- 
struct an  alphabet  He  also  investigated  on  the  ground  The 
additional  inscriptions  decyphered  by  him  are  of  Xeixes.  They 
consist  of  praises  to  Ormuzd  for  blessings  received  and  to  him- 
self for  the  additions  he  made  to  the  royal  palace  at  Peraepolis.^ 

Major  Rawlinson  has  made  some  advance  on  the  third  class  of 
Persepolitan  characters  called  the  Achsemenian-Babylonian.  Prof. 
Grotefend  has  also  devoted  some  attention  to  them. 

Rawlinson  makes  three  grand  divisions  of  the  arrow-headed 
charactera,  viz.  the  Persian,  the  Median  and  the  Babylonian. 
The  Babylonian  he  subdivides  into  five,  viz.  the  primitive 
Babylonian,  the  Achiemeniau-Babylonian,  the  Medo- Assyrian,  the 
Assyrian,  and  the  Elymean.  Westergaard  however  makes  only 
five  divisions  in  a)),  viz.  the  three  kinds  on  the  trilingual  tablets 
of  Persia.  The  Persian,  the  Median  and  the  one  called  by  Raw- 
linson the  Achsemenian-Babylonian,  together  with  the  Assyrian 
and  Old  Babylonian.^ 

These  discoveries  together  with  those  resulting  from  the  ex- 
cavations of  Layard  and  Botta,  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  are  in- 
teresting and  exciting  in  a  high  degree,  and  may  lead  to  remark- 
able results.    Our  object  however  is  simply  to  consider  them  in 

^  London  Qoart  Review  abi  Bup.  '  Bartlett. 

'  lb.  and  Quart  Beview. 
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a  philological  point  of  view,  and  as  connected  with  the  place 
assigned  by  Bopp  to  the  Sanscrit 

The  old  Persian  as  decyphered  is  found  to  exhibit  close  affini- 
ties both  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend.  It  is  entirely  alphabetic. 
The  Median,  as  it  is  called  by  Westergaard,  contains  aocord- 
iog  to  him  *'one  hundred  characters  of  which  seventy-four 
are  syllabic,  twenty-four  alphabetic,  and  two  signs  of  divisions 
between  words."  He  does  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  the 
family-reiationof  this  language  though  "he  considers  that  it  be- 
loogs  to  the  Scythian  rather  than  to  the  Japhetic  class  of  lan- 
guages, in  which  opinion  Major  Rawlinson  coincides.''^ 

If  this  is  dark,  the  darkness  becomes  deeper  as  we  inqnire  into 
the  remainder.  Little  that  is  distinct  has  yet  been  accomplished 
in  these,  bat  the  world  will  look  with  deep  interest  for  any  light 
that  can  be  thrown  upon  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  language. 

In  summing  up  the  results  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  regard 
to  the  language  called  Median,  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  cer- 
tain as  yet  developed  upon  which  to  build  any  firm  theory,  and 
in  regand  to  the  old  Persian  the  affinities  are  clearly  and  decided- 
ly with  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend.  The  Quarterly  Review  says : 
"  the  discoveries  start  from  the  later  reigns  of  the  Aohsemenian 
kings,  and  only  through  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  Persic 
form  of  the  arrow-headed  character  and  of  the  old  Persic  Ian* 
gnage,  can  slowly  ascend  through  the  intervening  Median 
dynasties,  with  their  peculiar  alphabet,  and  yet  imperfectly  con- 
jectured language,  up  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  empires — ^with  their  still  more  difficult,  complicated,  and, 
it  should  seem,  five- fold  varieties  of  character— ^nd  their  lan- 
guage, the  descent  of  which,  whether  from  the  Semitic  or  Indian 
family  is  yet  an  unresolved  problem." 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  New  York  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
who  has  been  investigating  this  subject  by  an  examination  of 
all  the  recent  works  which  have  reached  this  country,  has  favored 
the  writer  with  the  following  remarks.  Mr.  T.  disclaims  being 
considered  an  authority  on  the  subject  Of  that  the  reader  can 
judge. 

Mr.  Turner  writes  as  follows :  "  The  discoveries  of  Lassen, 
Bawlinson  and  Westergaard  do  not  in  the  least  degree  shake  the 
conclusions  of  Bopp  respecting  the  Sanscrit  as  the  basis  of  the 
Indo-European  languages.  The  latest  views  of  Lassen  and  Baw- 
linson, as  far  as  regards  the  decypheringand  translating  of  the  in- 

^  Bartlett,  p.  226. 
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scriptions,  are  nearly  coincident.  Their  principal  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  called  a  theoretical  one,  and  has  respect  to  the 
relative  age  and  position  of  the  old  Persian,  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions.  Messrs.  Bumoiif  and  Lassen  place  the  Zend  and 
Vedic  Sanscrit  on  a  par,  and  declare  that  when  we  compare  the 
language  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  with  that  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  we  perceive  that  the  former  bears  to  the  latter  the  same 
relation  that  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin,  or  the  modem  to  an- 
cient  Greek,  that  is  to  say,  the  old  Persian  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  language  derived  from  the  Zend,  which  latter,  being 
closely  allied  with  the  Sanscrit,  bears  with  it  the  like  traces  of 
antiquity.  This  opinion  is  not  acceded  to  by  Maj.  Rawlinsoo, 
who  elevates  the  old  Persian,  or  rather  depresses  the  Sanscrit 
and  Zend  considerably  in  the  scale.  *  He  places  the  old  Persian 
on  a  par  with  the  Vedic  Sanscrit,  and  thus  brings  down  the  clas- 
sical Sanscrit  and  the  Zend  to  a  much  later  epoch.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  the  Zend  was  ever  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. Without  goiug  into  an  original  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  these 
views,  and  to  estimate  their  respective  value.  Messra.  Bnmouf 
and  Lassen  are  men  living  in  the  heart  of  learned  Europe,  lead- 
ers in  the  new  school  of  phiblogy  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
present  age,  and  whose  information,  so  to  speak,  is  kept  posted 
up  to  the  latest  date.  Maj.  Rawlinson,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  a 
philologist  by  profession,  is  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  and 
is  so  secluded  from  the  literary  world  by  his  position  in  the  centre 
of  Asia,  that  he  cannot  procure  a  sight  of  the  books  that  roost  in- 
timately concern  him  till  yeare  after  their  publication.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  conceive  that,  in  spite  of  his  great  learning  and  sagacity, 
and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  studies  in  which  all  his  lei- 
sure is  engaged,  his  writings  should  be  tinctured  with  the  obso- 
lete views  of  British  scholara  of  the  last  century,  and  show  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  texts  now  relied  upon  to  determine 
the  relative  antiquity  of  languages  belonging  to  the  same  stock. 
Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  see  that  the 
views  of  Lassen  and  Burnouf  in  this  respect  are  entitled  to  by  far 
the  greater  weight 

"  I  give  you  a  brief  view  of  the  language  and  its  relations  as 
furnished  by  Lassen  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Knnde  des  Morgenlands.  This  will  enable  you  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  for  youraelf. 

"  Letters. — The  vowels  are  the  original  a,  i,  i*  (Bawlinson  finds 
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the  diphthongs  au,  ai,  etc);  no  derivative  vowels,  «,  o.  In  the 
consonants  we  find  three  series,  viz.  Snrds  mute  and  aspirated, 
and  Sonant  mute. 


Surd, 


{mute      p,      t,      s,      ch,      k 
asp.        f,       th,    sh,     chh,    kh 
Sonant,  b,      d,      z,      j,         g 

The  aspirated  sonants  v,  dh,  etc.  of  the  Sanscrit,  some  of  which 
are  also  found  in  the  Zend,  are  wanting  in  the  old  Persian,  which 
in  this  respect  forms  the  tmnsition  to  the  Greek  and  Gothic. 

"  Declensions. — The  remains  of  the  old  Persian  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  in  the  time  of  the  Achaemenides  it  possessed  nearly 
the  whole  stock  of  inflexions  belonging  to  the  Asian  languages. 
Still  it  is  inferior  in  completeness  to  the  Sanscrit  and  even  to  the 
Zend,  and  manifests  a  tendency  to  confound  the  Cases  by  reject* 
ing  certain  final  articulations'  as  t  and  n,  and  also  s  after  a  and  a. 
The  Dual  also  seems  to  have  vanished,  at  least  in  the  verb.  Of 
the  eight  cases  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  the  Locative  is  the  on- 
ly one  not  yet  found  in  a  separate  form,  the  Instrumental  appear- 
ing to  be  used  instead  of  it  The  name  of  the  Deity,  Ormuzd, 
occurs  in  the  following  forms : 

Norn.  Auramazdi 

Ace    Anramazdam 

Dat     Auramazd&ija 

Gen.    Auramazdihi 

Voc.    Auramazdi 

Of  the  Personal  Pronouns  we  have: 


Sanscr. 

Zend. 

ad  Pers. 

1st  Pers.  aham. 

azera, 

adam 

3rd  Pers.   sva. 

hva. 

hawa 

The  second  person  has  not  been  found.     Other  pronouns  exhibit 
a  like  correspondence. 

"  Qmjugatians. — From  the  nature  of  the  inscriptions  which  con- 
sist in  great  measure  of  titles  and  proper  names,  the  forms  of 
verbs  are  not  exhibited  in  such  fulness  as  those  of  the  nouns. 
Still  examples  are  preserved  of  the  Present,  Imperfect,  Aorist, 
Perfect  and  Future ;  besides  the  Indicative  mode,  the  Imperative 
occurs  in  the  Middle  voice,  whereas  the  other  forms  are  in  the 
Active.  Only  one  example  is  found  of  the  Optative,  which  mode 
is  usually  re-placed  by  forms  of  the  Imperfect  The  Imperfect 
tense  of  the  verb  to  do  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  conjugation : 
69» 
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Sawierit.  Old  Pen, 

^SiDg.  1.   akndawn,  aqanwam 

3.   akrtdst,  aqunns' 

Plnr.  1.   akifikiiria,  aqumA 

3.   akrinvam,  aqanwa 

"  Lassen  considers  that  the  old  Persian  was  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Persians  in  the  time  of  the  Achsemenides,  the  Zend 
of  the  east  of  Persia,  whence  its  close  af&nities  to  the  language 
of  India ;  and  that  both  the  old  Persian  and  Zend  descend  from 
a  common  source.  The  Pehlevi  shows  itself  as  a  living  language 
only  during  the  times  of  the  Sassanides.  It  was  the  language  of 
western  Iran,  and  consists  of  two  elements,  an  Iranian  and  an 
Aramean.  It  is  the  first  monument  that  appears  aAer  the  old 
Persian,  and  serves  in  many  respects  to  show  the  mode  of  tran- 
sition of  the  ancient  language  into  the  modem.  It  is  already 
modem  Persian  in  its  essential  characteristics.  The  Pibsend  was 
a  dialect  parallel  with  the  Pehlevi,  but  which  attaches  itself  im- 
mediately to  the  Zend.'* 

We  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  point  of  similarity  in  character 
in  the  nations,  who  speak  the  Indo-European  languages. 

''  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the. tents  of 
Shem,  and  Canaan  sliall  be  his  servant."  So  spake  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  by  his  servant  Noah,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  by  Ararat  Comparative  philology  afibrds  us  another 
beautiful  illustration  of  this  passage.  The  testimony  of  the  great 
German  scholars  itf  unequivocal  that  the  Indo-European  langua- 
ges are  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  ruling  race.  Their  mode  of  development  from  their 
own  substance,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lay  the  strong  hand 
upon  everything  in  other  tongues  which  suits  their  own  genius, 
shows  tlie  spirit  of  the  conquering  and  annexing  race.  How  won- 
derful the  law  by  which  the  speakers  of  Indo-European  tongues, 
the  Japhetan  race  are  everywhere  victorious !  Commencing  from 
the  mountains  of  Caucasus  they  fill  the  best  parts  of  the  world. 
In  India  the  Brahmans,  the  speakers  of  Sanscrit,  have  impressed 
their  religion  and  language  upon  a  hundred  millions,  whose  gov* 
ernment  is  Anglo-Saxon,  Japhet  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  SheoL 
Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Europe  are  ruled  by  the  Sclavonic 
family  proven  by  Bopp  to  be  of  the  race  of  Japhet  Shem  yields 
•everywhere,  except  always  in  Arabia  where  Ishmael  lives  before 
God  invincible  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Abraham,  his  friend 
But  mark  where  Japhet,  meets  Japhet  in  his  own  ftstneases ! 
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Proud  England  and  proud  Russia  know  the  names  of  Afghanis- 
tan and  Circassia !  The  Grecian  Alexander  of  the  Thracian 
family  of  Japhet  overran  Asia,  and  the  empire  of  Japhetan  Rome 
was  enlarged  till  it  became  universal.  The  nnconquered  sea- 
kings  of  Scandinavia  carried  Sanscrit  forms  along  the  coasts  of 
the  frozen  North,  and  the  Gothic  tribes  filled  Central  Europe  with 
another  form  of  the  same  speech.  The  Vandal,  th^  Frank  and 
the  Celt  bear  witness  of  their  race  in  their  language.  And  last, 
not  leasts  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  very  essence  of  the  race,  the 
most  essentially  Japhetan  of  all  Japhet's  family.  And  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which  (harmony  and  copiousness  apart)  for  pure 
strength,  may  be  called  the  noblest  mode  of  human  speech,  is 
stretching  its  conquering  wing  from  India  to  California. 

May  we  not  look  into  the  vista  of  the  dim  future  with  two 
ideas  struggling  within  us  ?  In  pursuing  the  study  of  language 
we  may  carry  the  torch  lighted  by  Teutonic  genius  into  one  twi- 
light cavern  after  another,  an4  so  classify  tongues  by  some  high 
analysis,  as  to  teach  not  so  much,  laboriously  one,  or  two  langua- 
ges, as  the  principles  of  all  And,  again,  may  we  not,  as  is  ob« 
scurely  hinted  by  one  of  the  Germans,  by  this  inductive  process 
look  to  the  bringing  of  mankind  so  near  together  in  the  under- 
standing of  their  respective  modes  of  speech,  and  in  the  investi- 
gation of  what  in  language  lies  nearest  to  nature,  as  that  a  nearer 
approximation  may  be  made  to  an  universal  language  ?  The  arts 
are  bringing  mankind  into  near  physical  connection,  the  preva- 
lence of  a  pure  Christianity  will  bring  them  into  moral  union; 
might  we  hope  to  bring  together  the  elements  of  speech  into 
the  light  of  phik>sophy,  so  that  this  great  jargon  of  conflicting 
tongues  may  give  way  to  finer  combinations,  and  we  speak  not 
with  the  tongues  of  men  bnt  of  angels  ? 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

ZUMPT'S  LATIN  GBAMMAB. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Langmtge,  by  C.  G.  Tkimpt,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin.     From  the  ninth  edition  of  the  original,  adapted  to  the 
use  ofEngUsh  students  by  Leonhard  Schndtz,  Ph.  D.,  hxte  of  the 
University  of  Bonn.     London,  1845. 

By  Cbarl«i  SledlM»r,  Ph.  D.,  lata  Rector  of  tlie  GyniBaMon  at  Anrkk,  in  tke  Kinfdoai  of 
Hanover,  now  teaeber  of  a  private  Classical  Bebool,  Newton  Centre,  Ms.— [Conclnded 
fttMnp.435.J 

i  622.  It  is  here  said  that  contingit  mihi  is  frequenUy  used  with 
the  infinitive.  This  is  true  in  geneml,  but  not  in  regard  to  Cice- 
ro, who  had  but  once  used  this  construction,  vis.  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  pro  Arch.  III.  Sturenburg,  therefore,  endeavored  to 
correct  the  reading.  Cf.  his  Latin  edition,  p.  46 — 90,  and  his  first 
edition  of  de  Officiis,  preface,  p.  9, 10.  Yet  he  has  returned  in 
the  German  edition  of  the  oration  to  the  authority  of  the  manu* 
scripts.  Also  Lambinus  thought  the  construction  not  classical. 
Although  it  is  common  with  poets  and  later  writers  yet  it  is  not 
used  by  any  good  prose  writer. 

{  623.  Our  author  has  in  i  600  explained  the  regular  construc- 
tion of  necesse  est ;  thus  necesse  should  here  either  be  stricken  out, 
or  at  least  it  should  be  said,  that  it,  as  being  very  rare,  is  not  to 
be  imitated. 

In  the  passages  with  verisimik  est,  itf,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  all  of  them  non  is  added.  Further  are  two  of  a  hypothetical  na- 
ture, as  the  imperfect  tenses,  by  which  it  is  followed,  show. 

i  625.  The  subjunctive  after  necesse  est  (and  oportet)  is  not  to 
be  put  in  the  same  category  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive, 
unless  with  some  restrictions;  for  although  the  present  fol- 
lows those  phrases,  yet  the  imperfect  is  entirely  against  the  use 
of  Cicero.  Necesse  est  mefacere  and  necesse  estfaciam  are  both 
equally  good,  but  necesse  erat  facerem  is  not  good  Latin ;  we 
must  always  say  in  this  mefacere. 

But  the  expression  mihi  necesse  est  with  the  infinitive,  so  fre- 
quent with  Cicero,  ought  to  have  been  quoted.  Cf.  ad  Famm.  H 
16.  2:  mihi  necesse  est  esse;  de  Fat  IX:  homini  necesse  est 
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i  626.  The  difference  between  quod  and  the  accusative  before 
the  infinitive  is  particularly  clear  in  Cic.  pro  Sext  XXXVIII.  80 : 
An  haec  ipsa  vis  est  wm posse  emori?  an  tUa,  quod  Tribunus  ple- 
bis  templum  craentavit  ?  an,  quod,  qoum  esset  ablatus,  primum- 
que  resipisset,  non  se  referri  Jussit?  The  first  sentence  expres- 
ses a  general  thought,  both  the  following  refer  to  a  certain  person 
and  event 

i  629.  There  are  still  other  different  constructions  which  often 
occur,  of  which  we  only  mention  si  and  cur  after  ^i^or  and  ndrum 
est  (as  the  Greek  ^avfAa^ca  ei).  Cf.  Cic  pro  Sext.  L  1 :  miretur 
potius,  si  quern — ^viderit  (in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  there  is  : 
si  qnis  mirabaiur,  quid  esset,  quod — )  ;  de  Senect  XL  35:  quid 
mirum  igitur  in  senibns,  si  infirmi  sunL  Further,  de  Orat  II 13 ; 
pro  Eosc  Amer.  XLV.  131 ;  ibid.  VIII.  22 ;  Cic.  ad  FamoL  VIL 
27.  1 :  tniror,  cur  me  accuses.  Si  is  especially  frequent  with 
Cicero. 

i  632.  It  is  a  very  true  remark  of  Elotz  in  Jahn's  NN.  GO.  fiir 
Phil,  und  Fadag.  14.  Jahrg.  4  Baud.  3  Heft.  p.  243,  258  (Review 
of  Krebs's  Autibarbarus),  that  according  to  the  use  of  Cicero  the 
perfect  participles  of  the  deponents,  when  used  passively,  have 
regularly  the  perfect  participle  of  an  active  verb  with  them.  This 
remark  would  be  in  place  in  a  school  grammar. 

i  635.  Bern.  In  the  phrase,  domum  reversas,  litteras  tuas  inveni, 
reversus  should  be  stricken  out  as  in  the  highest  degree  rare  in  wri- 
ters of  authority.  It  is  only  found  in  Caesar  de  B.  G.  VL  42,  and 
with  Cic.  Phil.  VL  4.  10 :  ut  retractus,  non  reversus  videretur.  By 
this  is  our  author's  remark  \  209  at  the  end,  that  although  rever- 
sus is  often  used  as  a  participle  it  rarely  occurs  with  esse,  correct- 
ed ;  for  reversus  is  here  not  a  mere  participle,  because  esse  is 
omitted.  Very  instructive  is  Cic.  ad  Famm.  VL  6. 1 1 :  ut  in  earn 
civitatem  boni  viri  et  boni  cives,  nulla  ignominia  notati,  non  rever- 
tantuTt  in  qnam  tot  nefariorum  scelerum  condemnati  reverterunt, 

i  639.  The  use  of  the  future  participle  active  without  esse  is 
very  properly  ascribed  to  the  Silver  age,  yet  the  participle  of  esse, 
fuiurus,  should  have  been  excepted ;  it  is  so  frequent  with  Cicero 
that  there  is  no  need  of  reference  to  passages. 

{  647.  This  use  of  the  ablative  absolute  is  to  be  found  in  a  few 
passages  as  early  as  with  Cicero.  Cf  Acadd.  IL  11.  33:  Quo 
enim  omnia  judicantur,  subkUo,  reliqua  se  negant  tollere ;  de  Finn. 
IL  27.  85 :  Ferfect/o  et  conduso,  neque  virtutibus  ueque  amicitiis 
usqaam  locum  esse  — ,  nihil  praeterea  est  magno  opere  dicendum ; 
de  O^cc.  IL  12.  41 :  Adjuncto  vero,  ut  iidem  etiam  pradentes 
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haberentar,  nihil  emt,  quod  homines  iis  uictoribus  non  posse  oon- 
seqiii  se  arfoitrantar. 

f  651.  Our  author  professes  to  have  quoted  all  the  places  where 
a  with  a  future  participle  passive  is  found  in  Cicero,  but  in  this 
he  is  mistaken.  Cf.  pro  Sext  XVIII.  41 :  Sed  tamen  et  Cras- 
aos  a  consulibus  meam  caussam  suteipiendam  esse  dicebat,  et — ; 
ad  Famm.  XV.  4.  11 :  tamen  admonendum  potius  te  a  me,  qnam 
arandum;  ibid.  III.  11.  3:  de  testibus — a  snis  civibus  notandis; 
pio  Sulla  VIII  23 :  Sed  tamen  te  a  me  pro  magnis  canssis  nos- 
tiae  necessitudinis  monendum  esse  etiam  atque  etiam  puto  — ; 
ad  Famm.  IX  3:  a  me  scribenda  putabam. 

4  659.  The  construction  of  a  substantive  with  est  and  the  infin- 
itive depends  entirely  on  the  double  signification  of  est.  Est  vs 
either  an  adjective  verb  (»=  exists)  when  it  has  the  emphasis  and 
the  following  verb  must  be  put  in  the  genitive  of  the  gerund ;  or 
it  is  a  substantive  verb  (=  copula)  and  then  it  simply  connects  the 
subject  to  the  predicate,  it  has  no  emphasis  and  the  following 
verb  stands  in  the  infinitive.  Without  paying  regard  here  to 
common  connections,  as  officium  est,  we  quote  here  (as  rare)  Cic. 
pio  Caecina  V.  15:  nullam  esse  rationem  amittere  ejusmodi  oc* 
casioue.  Acadd.  IL  6.  17 :  nee  esse  uUam  rationem  disputare. 
Ibid.  IL  23.  74 :  nulla  fuit  ratio  persegui.  So  with  adesse.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  IL  17 :  capit  conn^u«m— «on  adesse.  But  compare  what 
our  author  has  said  in  the  note  to  i  597. 

The  most  important  phmse  of  this  kind  is  tempus  est,  partly, 
because  it  occurs  so  very  frequently  with  the  infinitive,  partly, 
because  the  difierence  of  its  meaning  as  used  in  connection  with 
the  infinitive  or  in  connection  with  the  gerund,  is  so  great  and 
manifest  Tempus  est,  with  the  infimtive,  is  regularly  accompanied 
by  nunc  or  jam,  and  means,  it  is  (just)  now  time.  So  it  occurs 
most  frequently.  Cf.  Cic  de  Omt  IL  XLIL  181 :  tempus  est 
jam  de  ordine  argumentomm  et  de  ooUocatione  aliqnid  discere. 
We  abstain  from  quoting  other  passages,  because  it  would  be 
unnecessary.  Tempus  est,  with  the  gerund,  means,  there  is  time 
(enough).  The  phrase  is  not  often  used  in  this  way.  When 
tempus  est  corresponds  with  our,  thert  is  a  time,  the  gerund  also 
mast  be  used.  Cf.  Cic.  pra  Mil  IV.  9 :  Atque  si  tempus  est  ullum 
jure  hominis  necandL 

Here  we  may  remark,  that  if  the  infinitive  has  its  own  subject, 
this  must  be  put  in  the  accusative ;  so  ihtit  ten^ms  est  in  this  case 
governs  the  accusative  before  the  infinitive.  Cf  Cic  ad  Atticum 
IV.  5,  eztr. :  sed  jam  tempus  est  me  ^umm  a  me  amare. 
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The  genitive  of  the  gerund  in  the  signification  of  the  phrase 
first  explained,  is  used  by  Cicero  by  way  of  exception.  Acadd. 
II  48. 147  :  Verum  quoniam  non  mode  nauta  significat,  sed  etiam 
Favonius  ipse  insusurat  fuwigandi  nobis  tentpus  esse. 

i  676.  So  imperium  is  put  for  conttdes,  Cic  pro  Sext  XL  25: 
innoceruia  for innocentes ;  Cic.  de  Orat  I  46.  202 :  splendor;  Cia 
pro  Ligar.  XL  33. 

i  677.  JNikU  is  used,  especially  with  the  comparative,  rather 
frequently  with  reference  to  persons.  Cf.  Cic.  ad  Famm.  IV.  4. 
2:  Victoris  vitio,  quo  nihil  erat  moderatius;  ad  Famm.  XIV.  3. 
extr. :  mihi  te  carvus  niMl  esse. 

i  678.  The  substantives  vir  and  hojno  stand  very  often  for  de- 
monstrative pronouns.  Cf  Cic  ad  Famm.  L  6.  14 :  nosti  hominis 
tarditatem;  pro  Sext.  XLL  88:  tanta  modemtio  fuit  hominis. 

Our  author  has  taught  in  i  92,  that  the  plural  animae  is  used 
in  reference  to  the  feroda  o^one  man;  here  he  limits  animae  to 
several  Cia  pro  SexL  XLL  88 :  fractae  erant  cndmiie  hominis. 
Here  animae  has  not  the  meaning  of  ferocia. 

f  681.  lotroitus  Smymam  by  Cic.  Phil.  XI  2.  5;  Conventnso^ 
iSarceUos,  ad  Pompejum^  Cic.  in  Ver.  Ill  18  45 ;  in  OapitoHum 
adscensus,  domum  reditus,  Cic  pro  Sext.  XLIII  131. 

h  684.  Ciceroniama  Simpiicitas  has  Pliny,  Historia  Naturae, 
Pref  i  22.  But  the  word  is  not  found  at  all  in  Cicero  in  either 
of  its  significations.  He  uses  circumlocutions  for  it,  as  simplex 
ratio,  or  the  Greek,  hrotfig,  e.  g.  ad  Famm.  VIL  26.  2 :  lex  sump- 
tuaria,  quae  videtur  hiotrita  attulisse. 

{  6S5.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  neuter  of  the  adjectives  here 
quoted  used  as  substantives,  is  not  to  be  imitated,  yet  it  is  found 
occasionally  even  with  the  best  writers.  Cf  Caes.  de  Bel.  Gall 
VI.  26 :  ab  ejus  summo,  sicut  palmae  rami,  late  difiimduntur ; 
with  Cic.  ad  Famm.  VII.  16,  init  In  equo  Trojano  scis  esse  in 
exCremo,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

i  686.  Here  the  remarks  would  have  been  in  place  that  we, 
for  instance,  must  render,  they  were  the  first  who  did  this,  by  illi 
primi  hoc  fecerunt,  never  with  esse  and  qui. 

i  689.  Here  the  attention  should  have  been  particularly  direct- 
ed to  the  fact,  that  with  Cicero  also,  ut  with  the  superlative  and  a 
tense  of  posse,  very  frequently  occurs.  Cf  de  Finn.  V.  4.  9 :  vl 
brevisstme  potuit ;  de  Divin.  IL  1.  1 :  ut  maxime  potuimus,  and  in 
very  many  other  places. 

Diakenborch  has,  indeed,  collected  in  the  passage  here  quoted 
many  examples  from  Livy,  bnt  by  no  means  all,  as  wookl 
appear  from  our  author. 
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TmtoM  is  iometimes  also  by  Cioeio  omitted  before  qaaiUus.  Cf. 
Cic  pro  Flacca  XVL  38 :  Vocirerarer  et,  quantum  maxime  pot* 
mm,  oontenderem. 

h  690.  Magu  quam  with  the  positive  is  the  more  fireqaent  use 
with  Cicero.  So  it  is  found,  e.  g.  Tosc.  L  17.  41 ;  de  Orat.  I  42. 
100;  Brat.  LXVIII  241 ;  ad  Attic  X.  1.  4 :  pio  Fian.  XV.  37. 

i  691.  CharleM  Beier,  in  his  remark  on  the  passage,  Cic.  de 
Amicit  1,  here  quoted,  doubts  whether  unus,  if  not  connected 
with  a  substantive,  can  be  used  for  strengthening  a  superlative. 
Although  Klotz  (cf.  page  85  and  86  of  his  edition)  quotes  Cia 
pro  Sext  LXVIL  141 :  qui  unus  omnium  justisnmus  esse  tradi- 
tur ;  yet  this  usage  must  be  characterized  as  very  rare. 

Here  is  the  place  where  it  might  have  been  said,  that  the 
superlative  is  often  followed  by  a  comparative  denoting  a  still 
higher  degree.  Cf.  Cic.  ad  Famm.  XIV.  3.  1 :  Ego  autem  hoc 
miseriar  sum,  quam  tu,  quae  es  miserrima ;  de  Off  IIL  34,  extr. : 
tibique  persuade  te  quidem  mihi  cariMtumun,  sed  multo  fore 
cariorem, 

i  692.  In  Cia  pro  Sext  XXVIL  69,iBsexcentiu9edofveryJew 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  Boman  people,  so  that  it  corresponds 
with  our,  a  handfuL  Cf.  Garatoni  on  this  pas/Mge. 

{  693.  Somewhere  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  pronouns, 
the  attention  should  have  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  demon- 
strative pronouns,  and  usually  also  the  relative  qui,  with  Cicero, 
stand  m  the  same  case  with  the  substantive  numerus,  and  not  in 
the  genitive  plural  according  to  our  usage.  Sturenburg,  whose 
remark  on  Cic.  pro  Arch.  XIL  31.  (page  18d,  288)  contains  a 
rich  collection  of  examples,  knows  only  two  exceptions  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  in  Cicero,  namely :  de  Orat.  IL  13.  56 : 
Atqui  ne  nunc  quidem,  quamquam  est  in  re  pubUca  versatus,  ex 
numero  accepimus  earum, — and  in  Vatin.  XVIL41 :  in  illorum 
enim  numero  mavult  T.  Annius  esse  — ^.  Here  belongs  also  Cia 
pro  Sext  JIL  7 :  illo— aspectu  instead  of  illius. 

i  696.  At  the  end  of  this  paragraph  onr  author  indicates  what 
is  very  true,  that  Cicero  is  inclined  to  put  ipse  in  the  same  case 
with  the  subject,  although  he  otherwise  approves  the  rale  given 
by  Ernesti  concerning  this  word.  We  may  consider  it  an  ex- 
ception when  ipse  is  put  in  the  same  case  with  the  object  In 
the  first  passage  quoted  by  our 'author  from  Cic.  pro  L^e  Maou 
XIIL  13 :  Non  potest  exercitum  is  continere  imperalor,  qai  te 
ipsum  non  continet,  the  Codex  Erfurtensis  reads  ^m,  which 
reading,  doubtless,  deserves  the  preference.    Gcaevius  was  al* 
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ready  of  this  opinion.  See  Wiinder  in  Varr.  lectt.  Cod.  Erfurt  p. 
LXIX.  He  there  tries  to  elicit  the  sense :  non  potest  is  exerci- 
turn  continere  imperator,  qui  alios  qnidem  continet,  se  vero  non 
continet,  which  of  course  would  be  absurd.  Therefore  he  pre- 
fers ipse. 

If  ip8e precedes  the  personal  pronoun,  then  it  must  aJkoays  stand 
in  the  nomxtuoioe,  Cf.  Cic.  de  Finn.  V.  10  28 :  si  quis  ipse  sibi 
inimicns  est,  and  immediately  aAer  inimicus  ipse  sibi  putandos 
est. 

S  699.  If  a  name  or  a  word  is  to  be  repeated  with  an  addition 
to  it  which  limits  or  modifies  the  thought,  there  is  not  only  in 
Latin  et  quidem»  but  more  frequently  merely  et,  and  more  rarely 
atque.  Cf.  Cia  pro  Sext  XL.  86:  Landas  Milonems^  jure&UMiitu; 
ibid.  XXIV.  54  :  gener  et  Piso  gener.    This  is  so  very  frequent 

Our  author  should  have  mentioned  here  the  peculiarity  accord- 
ing to  which  is  after  an  inserted  relative  sentence  continues  that 
sentence ;  which  however  only  takes  place  with  a  copulative 
particle  and  then  when  is  stands  in  another  case  than  that  in 
which  the  relative  stands.  Cf.  Cic.  Orat  XL  9 :  quam  intuens,  in 
eaque  defixus,  ad  illius  similitudinem  artem  et  manum  dirigebat, 
— and  thus  not  unfreqnently. 

i  701.  ISe  denotes  contempt  Cic.  pro  Sext  XI.  26  :  nam  alter 
ille  horridus  et  severus  (Piso)  — ;  ibid.  VIII.  20:  habeo  quern 
opponam  lah  iOi  atque  coeno, 

i  709  and  709  b.  Every  careful  reader  will  be  struck  with  the 
inconsistency  and  contradiction,  which  are  found  in  this  as  in 
nearly  all  other  grammars,  iu  respect  to  the  words  qidsquam  and 
tdbts  as  distinguished  from  a&guis  and  quidam.  The  reason  of  it 
is  that  the  distinction  made  is  merely  external,  and  not  according 
to  etymology  and  usage,  philosophically  ascertained. 

Our  author  says : 

1.  Qidsquam  and  uUus  are  found  in  negative  sentences. 

2.  But  this  rule  does  not  extend  to  the  particles  ne  and  nepe, 
after  which  quis  only  is  used.  The  exception,  here  made,  is 
owing  to  the  use  of  quis  after  conjunctions. 

3.  Qidsquam  and  ulius  are  sometimes  used  after  »,  not  in  a 
negative  sense,  but  only  to  increase  the  indefiniteness. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  statement 
We  wiU  only  observe  in  respect  to  No.  2,  that  qidsquam  and  uUus 
after  ne  and  neve  occur  not  unfrequently  in  Cicero ;  and  that  the 
author  enrs  in  supposing  that  only  qms,  and  not  qidsquam  follows 
ne  and  neve.    The  following  examples  will  confirm  what  has  now 
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been  said  ;  Comp.  Cic.  pro  Sextio  XLL  S9 :  Ne  1011s  adsit,  oe 
dtetur,  ne  qaaeratur,  ne  mentioDem  oinnino  ctdquam  judicum 
ant  jndiciorum  facere  liceat;  pro  leg.  Man.  XXIV.  69:  Deuide 
ne  hortor,  nt  aactore  popnio  Bomano,  maneas  in  sententia,  neve 
cujusquam  vim  aut  niinas  pertimescas;  pro  Balbo  V.  11 :  i^e 
fiwte,  qnod  iUe  in  tabulas  publicas  retulisset,  dabitasse  quis- 
qnam--*videretur ;  Tnscull.  Ill  d4.  84:  ne  uUa  unquam  poaait 
•Ksistere ;  and  ao  in  many  other  cases. 

Caesar  also  uses  it,  de  Bel.  GaL  VII.  40,  at  the  end :  Iter 
esram  moratur  atque  impedit  interdicitque,  ne  qtietnguam  ioterfi- 
eiant  So  the  other  classic  writers.  That  this  pioooun  is  some- 
times used  without  a  foregoing  conjunction  and  afier  dum,  the 
anther  himself  has  shown  by  examples. 

As  it  respects  the  signification  and  use  of  the  pronouns  quU, 
^kquis,  ^ui^nam  and  quisquam,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  all  of 
tbe  same  etymology ;  end  that  the  shades  of  meaning  depend 
wholly  on  the  prefixes  and  suflixes.  We  will  limit  our  remarks 
here  to  the  word  quisquam.  Being  compounded  of  gm$  and 
yaw,  it  means  litemlly  any  one  as,  i.  e.  anfcne  aithough.  Qmtm 
eaanol  of  itself  stand  for  a  clause  in  Latin ;  therefore  we  must 
conceive  of  it  as  reduplicated  {quamquam),  in  order  to  tbrm  a 
flonceasive  paitide  equivalent,  in  sense,  to  a  concessive  danse 
ijBMaugk),  which  stands  in  contrast  with  qnis  (quam) ;  e.  g.  JNego 
hoc  fecisse  qnemquam,  is  said  in  opposition  to  a  previous  asser- 
tion of  some  other  person ;  thus:  Nego  hoc  fecisse  quem^quam 
<qnam)  affirmatur.  In  English  the  force  of  the  expression  will 
be  best  given  by  emphasizing  the  word  i;  as  the  subject  of  the 
aentence,  thus :  I  say,  no  one  has  done  it,  although  it  has  been 
affirmed  by  another. 

If  quisquam  comes  aOer  si,  the  same  thing  is  true,  except  that 
the  contrast  cannot  be  expressed  by  affirmalur,  because  it  is  not 
of  a  negative  character,  but  by  negmlm.  The  sentence  ooutains 
an  opposition  to  an  implied  preceding  negation.  Si  quisquam. 
ille  sapiens  fuit,  meaos  {no  one  is  wise,  but)  if  any  one  is  wise, 
he  was  so.  SL  quis  doctua  fuit  (q^m)  [quam]  hoc  negatur,fNef» 
fuisse  dootum),  ille  fuit 

Whenever  the  dause  following  ne  refers  to  an  im{^d  preced- 
ing affiramtion,  ^itit^iMWi,  and  not  qm  must  be  used,  as  appears 
in  the  preceding  examples.  As  this  does  not  ellea  take  place 
with  nty  qais  commonly  follows  ne.  If  one  says,  Ne  qms  scribiUt 
this  is  simply  a  command,  the  right  of  the  one^  and  the  ebligatioai 
of  the  oUiar  being  presupposed.    Ne  qniafaam  acribat,  meaoa,  J 
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command  that  no  one  write  (althongh  another  has  commanded 
that  one  should  write).  See  Sturenbui^  ad  Cicl  de  Qfficiis.  p. 
213  and  214,  Ist  ed. 

f  710.  In  the  German  edition,  corrected  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, quisque  does  indeed  stand  distribntiirely  aAer  ordinals; 
still  the  translation  of  qidnto  guoque  anno,  every  fiye  years  (as  it 
stands  in  the  German  edition)  maybe  so  misunderstood  as  to 
mean,  once  in  every  five  years  (no  matter  in  which  of  the  five). 
Comp.  Sdoppius  de  stylo  historico,  p.  226 :  Fngit  Muretum  ratio^ 
quum  pro  smguHs  guinque  annis  dicendum  putat  quinto  quoqtm 
anno.  Nee  enim  eadem  utriiisque  dicti  est  sententia.  Si  qui- 
dem  fiat,  quod  qumquenmo  seu  singulis  qtdnque  annis  semd,  nihil 
necesse  est,  id  quinio  semper  anno  fieri,  cam  etiaro  primo,  secundo 
ant  quoamque  qumquennii  anno  factum  intelligitar. 

4  710  b.  Quisque  with  the  superlative  in  the  connection  here 
specified  is  used  only  with  the  neuter  plural.  The  exceptions 
are  very  few,  as  Cic.  de  Amicit  X.  medio— m  aptxmis  qwinn»qM 
(masc.)  honoris  certamen  et  gloriae.  Hase,  in  his  362nd  note  on 
Reisig,  Vorlesungen,  p.  3dl,  appears  not  to  be  aware  of  any  ex* 
ceptions. 

i  718.  It  might  have  been  mentioned  here  that  instead  of  the 
perfect  passive,  a  participle  of  the  same  word  which  precedes  that 
of  a  synonymous  verb  is  not  unfrequently  used.  Comp.  Cic.  pro 
Rose.  Amer.  XL  32 :  Patrem^-yi^uZcufis,  occisum  in  proscripto- 
mm  numernra  retulistis ;  Ibid.  XIL  34  :  Caussatn  eap&cemus  atqoe 
ante  espositam  oonsideremus. 

f  722.  2.  In  the  passage  Cic.  de  Amicit  11.  6,  multa  epis  vel 
provisa  prudenter  vel  acta  constanter  vel  respansa  acute,  this  rale 
is  well  illustrated,  because  the  participles  not  only  have  an  ad- 
jective and  a  genitive,  that  is,  are  used  as  real  substantives,  but 
they  also  have  adverbs  or  are  used  as  real  participles. 

k  723.  The  author  still  maintains  that  ^utn— */ii7»  are  equivalent  to 
pesrtim'''-partim,  notwithstanding  Stiirenburg  ad  pro  Archia  XIL 
pp.  164 — 180  has  demonstrated  that  turn — turn  refer  only  to  time. 
Even  the  two  examples  presented  by  Zumpt  can  very  easily  be 
explained  in  this  Mray. 

4  724.  Here  non — sed  might  have  been  mentioned ;  e.  g.  Cie. 
pro  Sextio  XXVIIL  62 :  Non  illi  ornandom  Catonem  sed  rele« 
gandnm,  nee  illi  committendura  illud  negotium,  sed  imponendum 
putaverunt  — . 

k  724  b.  Here,  after  the  words  sed  ne-^^quidem,  it  might  have 
been  added  in  a  parenthesis,  that  verum  ne  —  quidem  very  rarely 
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ooetm.  It  is  found,  for  example,  in  Cic  pro  Boec.  Amer.  XIX. 
54 :  quod  planum  facere  non  modo  non  possis,  f?enim  ne  coneris 
qaidem ;  Cic.  de  £L  P.  IIL  30.  42. 

i  736l  Add  aAer  contra,  "  and  stili  more  remarkable.  Cia  de 
Finn.  II  21.  68:  sad  tamen  et  m  corpora  et  extra  eaee  qnaedam 
bona." 

i  737.  Atque  etiam,  like  atque  adeo,  is  used,  as  is  well  known, 
to  indicate  a  climax.  Cic  pro  Sext  XXIV.  53 :  Ipso  die  —  die 
dico!  immo  hom  atque  etiofn  puncto  temporis.  See  Hand's 
TUrsellinus  I  507.  Atque  standing  alone,  is  used  in  the  same 
way.  Compare  Cic  Orator  XVI.  52 :  rem  difficilem,  dii  immorta- 
ks !  atque  omnium  difficiliimam. 

i  738.  The  use  here  pointed  out  of  nee,  quisquam,  uUuSt  usquam, 
instead  of  ut  nemo,  etc.  has  its  exceptions  even  in  Cicero.  Cf.  pro 
Sext  n.  3 :  nihilque  ab  eo  praetermissnm ;  in  Vat  XL  28  :  nihil 
qne  maximus  fecit,  where  Orelli,  however,  reads  nikil  without  que. 

i  739  Frequently,  after  a  parenthetic  clause,  which  interrupts 
the  sentence,  the  sentence  is  not  carriedybnaard  by  a  conjunetiion^ 
bnt  is  reeumed  by  the  r petition  of  (me  or  more  tpords.  Comp.  Go, 
in  Vat  VIIL  19:  Quaero  illud  etiam  ex  te,conatusne  sis,  volner- 
isne,  denique  cogitaris  (est  enim  res  ejusmodi,  nt,  si  tibi  modo  in 
mentem  venit,  nemo  sit,  qui  te  ullo  cruciatu  indignum  putet) 
^9gitariene  — ;  pro  Sext  XIX  42:  Miec  ego  quumiriderem^^haec 
qmtmviderem — ;  pro  Archia  VIIL  18:  Quoties  egohunc  Archiam 
pidi~~quoties  ego  hunc  vidi  — .  Sometimes  after  such  a  parenthetic 
clause,  the  sentence  proceeds  without  either  a  conjunction  or  a 
repetition,  for  example,  Cic  pro  Lege  Man.  IL  4  and  5 :  Equiti- 
bus  Bomanis,  honesiissimis  viris,  adferunturex  Asia  quotidie 
litterae, — quorum  magnae  res  aguntur  in  vestris  vectigalibus  ex- 
ercendis  occupatae  — ;  Bithyniae  vicos  exustos  esse  complures, 

i  743,  4.  Sometimes,  after  qui,  not  the  same  substantive  but 
a  synonym  of  it  is  repeated.  Comp.  Cic.  p.  Bosc  Am.  XIII.  37 : 
"Nef^unam/budnus  atque  ejusmodi,  quo  uno  maleficio — ;  pro  Sext 
XI 26 :  £mt  Senatus  in  aede  Concordiae,  quod  ipsum  templum  — ^ 

In  some  place  when  treating  of  pleonasm,  it  should  have  been 
remarked  that,  as  ets  fAOvog  in  Greek,  so  sometimes  unus  solus  in 
Igatin  is  used.  Comp.  Cic  p.  Sext  LXIL  130 :  Atque  ita  in  his 
rebus  unus  est  solus  inventus — .  Ibid.  XIX  43:  qui  hac  una 
mediana  sola,  and  elsewhere  not  un  frequently. 

{  750.  On  pleonasm  in  words  expressing  thought,  reflection,  etc. 
see  Cic.  pro  Plane  XXVLextr.  hac  jp6  decedebam,  u^ — putarem; 
pro  Bosc  Amer.  XXIL  6 :  ea  ^  venisse,  quodpuiaretn 
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i  767.  This  section  has,  indeed,  been  extended  by  a  remaric, 
in  which  kie  and  tile  are  considered ;  still  it  needs  to  be  corrected 
and  completed.  The  very  beginning  of  the  section  in  the  Oer* 
man  edition,  vis.  "  When  we  use  the  article  alone  in  German  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  foregoing  substantive,"  etc.  is  incorrect; 
for  what  the  author  calls  the  article  is  not  an  article,  but  a  demon- 
strative pronoun.  In  the  sentence,  "  I  read  the  (die)  comedies  of 
Ramus,  but  not  those  (die)  of  Terence,  the  second  die  has  the 
emphasis,  which  is  proof  that  it  is  not  an  article.  The  author 
probably  was  thinking  of  the  Greek  when  he  penned  this  remark. 
The  English  translator  has  very  properly  corrected  this  error. 

With  Cicero  only  the  pronouns  hie  and  iiie  are  used  in  this  way 
before  the  genitive. 

If  hie  is  used,  the  genitive  is  a  mere  apposition,  which  expre** 
sea  the  same  thing  in  substance.  So  pro  Archia  XL  28 :  NuUam 
enim  virtns  aliam  raercedem  iabomm  pericnlorumqae  desiderac 
piaeter  hanc  (i.  e.)  laudis  atque  gloriae.  So  in  the  very  same 
passage  as  fonnd  in  PhiL  V.  13.  35 :  Neqne  enim  tillam  meroe* 
dead  tanta  virtus  praeter  hanc  (i.  e.)  laudis  gloriaeqne  desiderat; 
Brat  LVIIL  211:  et  neptes  Licinias,  quas  nos  qnidem  ambas, 
hanc  vero  Scipionis  etiam  tu.  Brute,  credo,  aliqnando  loquentem. 
Here  the  case  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  two  preced- 
ing passages,  although  Scipionis  is  in  apposition  with  hanc.  In 
English,  it  would  be  expressed  by  the  words,  but  this, — (I  raean» 
or  vis.)  that  of  Scipio." 

If  t^  is  used,  the  genitive  is  also  here  a  mere  apposition,  and 
iOe  is  then  either  indicative  of  something  which  is  observable  by 
Ike  senses,  or  of  something  else  that  is  well  known. 

Of  the  first  description  is  the  passage,  PhiL  V.  5.  13 :  In  foio 
L.  Antonii  statuam  videmus,  sicuttZ^m  (i.  e.)  Tremuli  (to  which 
I  point  with  the  finger. — It  was  in  the  forum). 

Of  the  second  description  are  the  following  passages ;  de  Drat 
HI.  48.  184 :  Neque  vero  haec  tam  acrem  curam  diligentianiqae 
desiderant,  quam  est  Hia  poetaram;  Divin.  in  Caecil.  XI.  36: 
qanm  omnis  arrogantia  odiosa  est,  turn  tUa  ingenii  atque  eloquen- 
tiae  multo  molestissima;  Brut.  XXL  83:  At  oratio  Laelii  de  col- 
legiis  non  m^ior,  quam  de  multis  quam  voles,  Scipionis,  non  quo  tfiia 
Laelii  qiricqnam  sit  dulcius  — ;  ad  Famm.  IX  15.2:  Acoednnt 
mm  Attici,  sed  salsiores  quam  ilti  Atticorum,  sales. 

Finally  a  pronoun  is  used  u>hen  it  is  separated  from  the  genitive 
bf  a  relative  dauee.     Comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act  IL  4.  37.  61 :  Quae 
eagnatio  stadionim  et  aitivm  propemodum  non  minus  est  con- 
60* 
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JQneta  qaara  ulo,  qua  vos  delectamini,  generis  et  nomim$ ;  de 
Ont.  II.  24.  101 :  dum  inertiae  vituperatioiiecn— contemnunt,  as- 
■equuntur  etiam  il/am,  quam  magis  ipsi  fugiuQt,  tardiUUu. 

It  were  better  that  the  author  had  strickea  out  the  quotation 
from  Cnrthis.  IX.  26,  or  substituted  aaother  in  its  place,  oa  ac» 
oonnt  of  the  unclassical  use  of  the  word  valeL  We  have  already 
remarked  upon  that  under  i  612.  In  a  work  of  such  highmerit, 
even  the  sooallest  errors  are  blemishes. 

i  771.  Remark.  At  the  end  it  should  have  been  said  that  the 
words  nikil  aliud  nisi  are  connected  only  with  a  following  prepo- 
ntion,  that  is,  with  verbs  which  may  either  govern  the  accusative, 
or  be  construed  with  de,  though  in  another  sense,  as  dicere,  oogi- 
tare,  agere,  loqui  referre ;  for  with  these  verbs,  that  double  oon* 
slmctiou  occurs  with  other  words  than  nihil  aliud  nisi.  Cf.  Cia 
pro  Reg.  Dejot  VIII.  22 :  De  exerdtu  breviter  dicam,  ut  caetera. 

4  779.  Inasmuch  as  many  imagine  that  in  the  construction,  tan" 
mm  ahest  ut — nt  there  is  a  special  elegance,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
fbnn  of  expression  is  so  frequently  introduced  in  books  for  writing 
Latin,  the  author  should  have  observed  that  with  Cicero  its  use 
is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  found  in  Cic  pro  leg.  Man.  XXIV. 
71;  de  Orat  XIX.  104;  TusculL  V.  5;  Brut  LXXX;  Phil.  XL 
3;  ad  Att  VL  2;  ad  Att  XIII.  21;  de  Off.  L  14;  Tuscull.  L  31 ; 
de  Nat  Deorr.  IL  63;  TusculL  II  2;  TusculL  V.  6;  Orat 
LXVIII;  ad  Famm.  XII.  15;  Lael.  XIV.  51 ;  ad  Att.  VIL  3. 

If  the  addition  abeoiB  found  after  tantum  abest,  the  construe* 
tion  must  always  be,  tarUum  abest  ab  eo,  %U, 

i  781.  The  example.  An  Scythes  Anacharsis  potuit,  etc.  is  not 
found  in  Cic.  de  Fin.  V.  32,  but  in  Tusc  V.  32.  This  error  has 
been  repeated  through  many  editions  of  the  grammar  before  us. 
The  example,  as  it  here  stands,  is  not  well  chosen ;  because  the 
construction  non  facere  poterunt  must  appear  strange  to  the  pupiL 
Orelli  has  properly  expunged  the  word  jfacere,  which  Roth  had 
previously  included  in  brackets. 

The  contrast  appears  especially  when,  in  the  example  here 
given  and  elsewhere  to  be  found,  the  same  verb  is  used  twice, 
once  with  a  negative,  and  once  without  it  In  English  when  the 
Latin  word  is  repeated  with  a  negation,  we  omit  the  verb,  and 
employ  merely  the  words,  '*  but  not"  Negue  is  found  in  Cia  pio. 
Reg.  Dej.  X  23 :  Quodsi  saltatorum  avum  habuisses  neque  earn 
virum,  for  et  non. 

i  782.  The  words  hue  et  iliuc,  ultro  et  dtro,  fdc  et  ilUc,  are  al* 
ways  connected,  as  here,  by  et,  and  are  never  without  the  oopa- 
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lative  coDJanctioii,  as  the  modern  Latia  writers  oommcmly  have  it, 
after  the  example  of  the  poets  and  of  the  later  Soman  authere. 

No  sentence  can  be  closed  with  the  conjunction  gue,  whether 
the  last  word  be  a  verb,  as  Reisig  i  233  maintains,  or  not  See 
Cic.  Omtor.  LXX  233,  cited  by  Nauck  in  Jahn's  Nenen-Jahr- 
buchern,  Supplement,  No.  7.  pp.  466 — 470.  Still  que  is  so  used, 
though  very  rarely,  especially  in  epistolary  wriling.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XIV.  3.  1 :  nee  meae  miseriae  magis  ezcruciant  quam  tuae  ves* 
tiae^Ntf. 

i  799.  In  respect  to  non  in  connection  withpoMse,  the  proper  ex- 
planation should  have  been  given  here.  The  rule  commonly 
given,  and  in  general  correct,  is  that  non  must  stand  immediately 
before  posse.  Still  non  is  often  found  before  the  dependent  in- 
finitive, where  the  sense  requires  it  Thus,  Loqui  non  possuffl, 
means,  "  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  speak ;"  possum  non  loqui, 
it  is  possible  for  me  not  to  speak."  Comp.  Cic.  TusculL  III  2a 
66 :  Si  enim  deponi  potest  (dolor),  etiam  non  suscipi potest.  Voi- 
untate  igitur  et  judicio  suscipi  aegritudinem  confitendum  est ;  pio 
Clnent  XLL  113:  jam  patmt  aliquis  ab  initio  non  sedisse;  pro 
Milone  XXX  81:  quamquam  qvd  poterat  salus  sua  cuiquam 
nonprobarif — ^pro  Fontej.  VI II :  Fotest  igitur  judex  testibusnoit 
credere.  Cupidis  et  iratis  et  ab  religione  remotis  non  solum /w- 
test,  sed  etiam  debet  {nan  credere).  It  occurs  so  very  frequently 
in  Cicero.  Stmnge  is  Cic.  ad  Famm.  VII  Id.  2 :  Quod  vero  in 
C.  Mattii,  suavissimi  doctissimique  hominis,  tamiiiaritatem  venis- 
ti,  non  did  potest,  quam  valde  gaudeam. 

That  nego  is  regularly  used  for  non  dico,  is  correct ;  but  not  so, 
when  non  ckco  means,  "  I  will  not  say."     See  i  724. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  to  add  something  more  in  this 
place  respecting  the  position  of  words  in  certain  phrases.  So 
Klotz  has  often  remarked  in  his  various  writings,  that  earn  ob  rem 
never  occurs,  though  hone  ob  rem  frequently  does,  the  ground  of 
which  may  lie  alone  in  the  disagreeable  sound,  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  elision  of  the  syllable  am,  so  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  conversation  of  the  Bomans.  But  eamque  ob  rem, 
which  gives  no  harsh  sound,  is  nsed. 

The  same  critic  has  warned  us  against  the  use  of  medius  before 
the  preposition  m,  a  favorite,  but  faulty  form  of  expression  with 
modem  writers.    It  must  always  be  written,  in  media  urbe,  etc 

So  likewise  potest  esse  is  so  common  with  Cicero,  that  devia- 
tions (esse  potest),  as  Tusc  L  46.  100,  are  very  rare.  The  same 
IS  true  of  necesse  est  esse. 
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There  ere  very  many  sneh  points,  whioh  a  freqoent  perusel  of 
Cioeio*8  worics  for  some  definite  parpose  brings  to  view ;  bnt  we 
must  forego  the  presentation  of  them  at  present,  lest  we  transcend 
the  limits  proper  for  a  review. 

i  606.  Neque  tamen  is,  indeed,  the  ordinary  form  of  expression ; 
bat  there  are  ]^aoes  where  ncm  tamen  must  stand,  and  where  ne- 
qm  tamen  would  be  impossible.  So  Cic  de  Fin.  V.  22.  62 :  Qius 
eontra  in  ilia  aetate  podorem,  eonstantiam,  etiamsi  sna  nihil  im- 
tersit,  non  tamen  diligat  Non  iamen^  where  this  reason  does  not 
exist,  is  more  natnral  in  the  following  passage.  Cie.  Acad.  II  20. 
00. 

We  conclude  with  expressing  the  wish  that  the  author  will  re« 
cognise  in  our  fsmarits  the  high  respect  whieh  we  sincerely  feel 
for  him.  He  has  efieoted,  and  still  continues  to  efiect,  whiU  few 
have  the  power  to  accomplish.  The  woric  contains  a  real  trea- 
sure of  the  nicest  observations ;  it  well  deserves  the  correcting 
hand  of  its  distinguished  author  to  bring  it  stiU  nearer  to  per- 
feetion. 

The  tmnslation  of  Schmits  is  reimnted  in  New*  York,  eorrooted 
and  enlarged  by  Professor  Aothon. 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE  PREACHING  BT  CHRIST  TO  THE  SPIRITS  IN  PRISON.--- 
REMARKS  ON  1  PETER  UL  18-*SL 

By  John  Brown,  D.  D.  Proferaor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United  Seccttion  Cbarch, 

Pabt  L 

im  ^fMg  MQwia^ayjj  tip  ^e(jl,  &(tpatt»d'iig  fup  oa^,  ^momoiti&^g  di 
t^  ftrevftati*  it  (p  nai  Toii?  cV  ipvleai§  npmifUMi  tngev&w  sKypv^sr, 
mmu&^aaai  irorf ,  — J 

The  Bible  has  often  been  represented  as  a  book  full  of  obscu- 
rities and  difficulties ;  by  infidels  who  wish  to  disprove  its  divine 

*  The  Atthor  has  read  witk  mttdi  interest  a  critica]  fisqfnintkm  on  tliis  passage, 
in  the  American  Biblical  Repositoiy  for  April,  1S4S,  by  the  Rev.  ThooMS  H. 
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origiii ;  by  Bomao  Catholics  who  need  an  argument  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  tradition,  on  which  their  system  rests,  and  an  apolo- 
gy for  their  apparently  impious  and  paradoxical  conduct  in  with- 
holding a  confessedly  divine  revelation  from  the  unrestrained  pe- 
rusal of  the  common  people  and  endeavoring  to  keep  it  covered 
by  the  veil  of  a  dead  language ;  and  by  mere  nominal  Christians 
among  Protestants  who  equally  need  an  excuse,  for  their  habit* 
ual  neglect  of  a  volume,  which  they  admit  to  be  of  divine  author- 
ity, and  profess  to  regard  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  religious  faith 
and  moral  duty.  And  if  the  Bible  was  really  so  full  of  obscurity 
and  difficulty,  if  it  was  the  ambiguous  and  unintelligible  book  it 
has  been  represented,  neither  the  careless  Protestant  nor  the 
cautious  Catholic  would  be  much  to  be  blamed  except  for  incon- 
sistency, and  even  with  this  minor  fault  the  infidel  would  not  be 
greatly  chargeable,  for  if  he  can  make  out  his  premises  that  the 
Bible  is  an  unintelligible  book,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting his  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  divine  one  ;*-a  book  full  of 
darkness  cannot  come  from  Him  who  "  is  light  and  in  whom  there 
is  no  darkness  at  all,"  and  it  is  certainly  useless  to  read  what  it 
is  impossible  to  understand. 

But  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  full  of  obscuri- 
^es  and  difficulties.  The  Bible,  generally  speaking,  is  a  very 
plain  book.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  book  of  its  size,  on  its 
subjects,  in  which  there  is  so  much  level  to  the  apprehension  of 
ordinary  understandings.  No  person  who  sits  down  to  its  study, 
with  an  honest  wish  to  apprehend  its  statements,  will  find  any 
great  difficulty  in  discovering  what  are  the  doctrines  it  unfolds,  or 
what  are  the  duties  it  enjoins.  "  The  commandment  of  the  Lord 
is  pure,"^  i.  e.  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven,  "and  it  enlightens  the 
eyes."  But  though  the  Bible  is  noi/uU  of  obscurities  and  diffi- 
culties, there  are  obscurities  and  difficulties  in  it  It  is  with  the 
great  light  of  the  moral,  as  of  the  natural  world,  the  whole  of  its 
disc  is  not  equally  lustrous.  There  are  spots  in  the  sun ;  but  he 
must  be  very  bUnd  or  very  perverse  who  should,  on  that  account 
maintain  that  the  sun  is  not  a  luminous  body  at  all ;  and  insist 
that  it  gives  no  hght  and  that  if  it  rays  forth  anything,  it  rays 
forth  darkness.  On  the  other  hand  he  who  asserts  that  there  are 
lAO  spots  in  the  sun,  and  he  who  asserts  that  there  are  no  difficul* 

Skinner,  D.  D.,  and  tboagh  led  to  considerably  different  results  in  his  analysis,  he 
thaakfoiiy  acknowledges  the  advantage  derived  from  the  able  and  in  one  instance, 
so  Ikr  as  he  knows,  the  original,  suggestions  of  his  predecessor. 
*  P^alm.  19:  8.  "  Clanun  dilncidam."— BosemniiUer. 
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ties  in  the  Bible,  eqaally  prove  that  they  are  very  soperficial  ob* 
servers  or  very  prejudiced  judges.  That  in  writings  so  ancient 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  originally  in  a  state  of  society 
80  different  from  that  which  at  present  prevails,  among  a  people 
whose  language  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  whose  laws 
9Md  cnstoms  and  manners  have  little  resemblance  to  ours,  there 
should  be  difficulties,  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  indeed 
this  could  not  have  been  prevented  without  a  miracle.  But  these 
obscurities  attach  themselves  to  comparatively  few  passages,  and 
the  difficnlties  to  which  they  give  origin  are  gradaally  diminish* 
ing  and  disappearing  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages, 
antiquities  and  critidsm  makes  progress;  and  with  regard  to 
those  which  remain,  there  are  two  considerations  that  deserve 
remark ;  the  first  that  in  no  case  is  there  uncertainty  cast  on  any 
of  the  leading  facts  or  doctrines  of  revelation  by  these  obscurities 
and  difficulties,  and  the  second,  that  in  almost  every  case,  though 
there  may  be  particular  words  and  phrases,  the  precise  import  or 
reference  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty,  these  passages  are  found  notwithstanding  replete 
with  important  instruction. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  to 
which  our  attention  is  now  to  be  directed.  The  observation  of 
the  apostle  Peter  respecting  his  beloved  brother  Fftul  is  applica- 
ble to  himself  In  his  epistles  "  there  are  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  to  their  own 
destruction,"!  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Few  passages  have  re- 
ceived a  greater  variety  of  interpretation,  and  he  would  prove 
more  satisfactorily  his  self-confidence  than  his  wisdom  who  should 
assert  that  his  interpretation  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Yet 
though  we  should  not  be  able  to  determine  with  absolute  certain^ 
ty  who  these  "  spirits  in  prison"  are,  and  when,  and  where,  and 
how,  and  for  what  purpose  Christ "  went  and  preached"  to  them, 
and  whatever  opinion  we  may  adopt  as  roost  probable  on  these 
subjects,  no  Christian  doctrine,  no  Christian  duty  is  afiected  by 
our  uncertainty  or  by  our  opinion.  Even  were  we  holding,  what 
appears  to  us  the  least  probable  opinion,  that  the  words  teach  ns 
that  our  Lord  during  his  disembodied  state  went  to  the  re^on  of 
separate  souls,  and  made  a  communication  of  some  kind  to  its 
inhabitants,  either  to  such  of  them  as  were  *'  in  safe  keeping"  ia 
Paradise,  or  "  in  prison"  in  Gehenna ;  they  would  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  delusive  dreams  either  of  the  Bonaan  Catholic  le- 


>  2  Peter  3:  15,  IS. 
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ipectiDg  puiigatory,  or  of  Uie  Uoiversalist  coaceroiDg  the  poofi- 
bility  of  favorably  alieripg  the  conditioa  of  men  aiYer  they  have 
left  the  present  state ;  they  would  merely  mention  an  isolated  fact 
nowhere  else  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  from  which  no  legiti- 
mate consequence  can  be  deduced  at  all  inconsistent  with  any 
other  portion  of  revealed  truth ;  and  though  we  should  never  ob- 
tain satisfactory  information  on  the  points  referred  to,  how  replete 
with  truth  and  holy  influence  is  the  sentence,  v.  18 — ^22,  of  which 
one  or  two  clauses  are  obscure,  perhaps  unintelligibler-how 
"  psofitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instructioii 
in  righteousness !"  It  would  be  very  presumptuous  to  expect 
that  I  should  be  able  entirely  to  remove  difficulties  which  have 
baffled  the  attempts  of  the  ablest  interpreters,  yet  I  believe  that 
patient,  careful,  honest,  persevering,  prayerful  study  of  any  por- 
tion of  God's  word  is  never  unproductive  of  some  good  effect, 
and  I  must  say,  after  the  experience  of  forty  years'  study  of  the 
Bible,  that  in  enquiring  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  "  darkness 
has  often  been  made  light  before  me ;  crooked  things  straight ; 
lOttgh  places  plain."' 

The  paragraph  of  which  the  subject  of  this  ezcursw  forms  a 
part  is  occupied  with  a  view  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, — (their 
jiature,  as  violent,  penal,  vicarious,  and  expiatory, — their  des^n, 
to  bring  men  to  God, — and  their  consequences  more  immediate 
and  remote)  considered  as  a  source  of  support  and  consolation 
and  hope  to  Christians  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  It  is 
to  a  portion  of  the  consequences  of  Christ's  sufferings  that  the 
whole  of  the  difficult  passage  before  us  refers. 

**  Christ  the  just  one  suflered  for  sins  in  the  room  of  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  them  to  God ; — was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh 

*  Those  are  weli  weighed  words  of  the  candid  and  ieamed  Joachim  Camerariiu, 
«  man  efery  way  worthy  of  being  Metanchfhon's  friend :  ^'  Est  hie  mins  ex  iis  locis 
•amnun  Utennua,  de  qfubn  pietaa  religiosa  <|aaerere  anpliafl  et  dnbitare  q«id 
ilieatiir,  sitM  reprehenmone :  et  de  qaibas  diversae  etiam  aententiae  admiui  poHe 
Tideantiir,  diinunodo  non  detorqoeatiir  kovijv  tqv  rd  avrd  ^povelvj  id  est,  religiosa 
de  fide  consensio,  neqne  abcrretur  unb  r^f  uvaXoyiac  f^JC  Ti<TTe«f." — Lnther^s  re- 
maika,  characteristic  as  they  are,  do  not  merit  the  same  ealogiam.  **  Hac  tarn 
horrihfli  poena  Petros  apostoim  qnoqne  motns  yidetnr,  nt  non  aliter  qnam  fanati- 
iaoB  loqsatwr  talia  ▼erba,  qaae  ne  bodie  qmdem,  a  nobis  mtelligi  possant.  1  Pec. 
8: 19, 20.  IGnibila  profecto  jndidnm,  e%  vox  paene  fanatica."— Loth.  £xeg^  0pp. 
lAtt  ton.  II.  p.  221.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  make  any  better  apology  (or  the 
rashness  of  the  great  reformer,  than  to  confess  with  Lang^,  the  worthy  father-in- 
law  of  the  learned  and  jadicions  Rambach,  **  vinim  optimam  aliqnid  hamani  pas- 
sam  esse,"  and  that  what  he  says,  **  ex  affectn  potios,  qnam  verbis  estimandam 
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bat  quickened  by  the  Spirit^  by  which  also  he  went  and  preach* 
ed  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  who  sometime  were  disobedient,  and 
having  risen  from  the  dead  he  went  into  heaven,  where  he  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being 
made  subject  to  him."  The  consequences  of  the  penal,  vicaiioos, 
expiatory  sufferings  of  onr  Lord  plainly  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes.-^rst,  such  as  took  place  not  in  heaven,  for  that  is  all 
that  we  yet  consider  ourselves  as  warranted  to  say  of  thenv— 
whether  an  the  earth  or  under  the  earth— may  perhaps  appear  in 
the  course  of  onr  illustrations.  *'  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  ftesh, 
but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  he  by  it  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  who  sometime  were  disobedient;''  and  secondly, 
such  as  took  place  in  heaven  :  *'  Having  risen  from  the  dead  he 
went  into  heaven  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  to  him."  It  is  to  the 
first  class  of  consequences, — ^those  which  took  place  not  in  heaven, 
that  our  attention  is  to  be  turned. 

Some  interpreters  consider  only  the  words  rendered  "  pat  to 
death  in  the  flesh  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,"  as  descriptive  of 
the  result  of  our  Lord's  penal,  vicarious,  expiatory  su^rings ; 
what  follows  they  consider  as  referring  to  something  whidi  he 
did  in  or  by  the  same  spirit  by  which  he  was  quickened,  on  an* 
other  occasion  altogether,  at  a  former  period  so  long  gone  by  as 
the  antediluvian  times.  They  interpret  the  words  descriptive  of 
the  consequences  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  for  sins,  in  the  room  of 
sinners,  thus,  '*  He  was  violently  put  to  death  in  his  body,  or  in 
his  human  nature,  but  he  was  quickened,  restored  to  life  by  the 
Spirit,  i.  e.  either  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the  third  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  by  his  divine  nature  "  the  Spirit  of  holiness"  according 
to  which  he  is  "  the  Son  of  God,"  in  contradistinction  to  *his  being 
**  the  Son  of  David  according  to  the  flesh," — ^that  Spirit  by  which 
he  was  *' justified,"  that  '*  Eternal  Spirit  through  which  he  ofiered 
himself  to  God  a  sacrifice  without  spot  or  blemish ;"  and  the  re- 
maiuiug  part  of  the  statement  they  consider  as  equivalent  to,  "  By 
the  Holy  Spirit  inspiring  Noah  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  or 
in  his  divine  nature  through  Noah's  instrumentality,  he  in  the 
antediluvian  times  "  went  and  preached"— either  a  pleonastic  ex- 
pression for  preached,  or  came  from  heaven  in  his  divine  influ- 
ence and  opemtion, — as  he  came  to  Paradise  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  came  down  to  see  the  Tower  of  Babel,  came  down  on 
Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law, — and  made  known  the  will 
of  God  to  the  men  of  that  generation  who  were  then  *'  spirits  in 
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prison/'  condemned  men,  doomed  to  punishment  for  their  sins, 
and  kept  as  in  a  prison  till  the  time  of  execution  when  the  jSood 
came,  or  who  are  now  spirits  in  the  prison  of  hell,  kept  along  with 
the  evil  angels  ^  under  chains  of  darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day." 

The  sense  thus  brought  out  of  the  words  is  self-consistent  and 
not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  facts  or  doctrines  of  revelation, 
bat  this  mode  of  interpretation  seems  to  us  liable  to  great  and 
indeed  insnrmountable  objections.  The  words  "  flesh"  and  "  spirit** 
are  plainly  opposed  to  one  another,  the  prepositions  in  and  by  are 
not  in  the  original.     The  opposed  words'  are  in  the  same  case ; 
they  stand  plainly  in  the  same  relation  respectively  to  the  words 
rendered  "  put  to  death'*  and  "  quickened  ;'*^  and  that  relation 
shoald  have  been  expressed  in  English  by  the  same  particle.^ 
If  yon  give  the  rendering  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh"  you  must 
give  the  corresponding  rendering  "  quickened  in  the  Spirit"  which 
would  bring  out  the  sense  either  "  quickened  in  his  human  spirit 
or  sonr'-Hi  statement  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  distinct 
meaning,  for  the  soul  is  not  mortal, — Christ's  spirit  did  not  die, — 
and  to  continue  aUive  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  original  word ;  or 
"  qaiekened  in  his  divine  nature," — a  statement  obviously  absurd 
and  false,  as  implying  that  he  who  is  "  the  life*' — the  living  one 
can  be  quickened  either  in  the  sense  o^  being  restored  from  a  state 
rf  death  or  of  being  endowed  tvitk  a  larger  measure  of  vitality.     On 
the  other  hand  if  you  adopt  the  rendering  of  our  translators  in  the 
second  clause  "  quickened  by  the  Spirit,"  then  you  must  render  in 
aooordance  with  it  the  first  clause  "  put  to  death  by  the  flesh." 
If  by  "  the  Spirit"  you  understand  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord, 
by  <*  the  flesh"  you  must  understand  his  human  nature,  which 
makes  the  expression  "  put  to  death  by  the  flesh"  an  absurdity. 
On  the  other  hand  if  you  understand  by  "  the  Spirit"  the  Holy  Ghost, 
then  by  **  the  flesh"  you  must  understand  mankind — put  to  death 
by  men  bat  restored  to  life  by  God  the  Spirit     This  interpreta- 
tion though  giving  a  consistent  and  true  sense, — the  sense  so 

'  Xapxl^  TTvevfiari.  *  Bavaru'^elCt  ^uoirotrfd^eic- 

'  Wiclif  is  nnifonn  in  his  rendering  "  made  dede  in  fleisch,  but  made  qnyk  m 
spirit — ^be  cam  in  spirit,"  etc.  So  is  Tyndale,  so  far  as  the  repeated  mentiott 
of  spirit  IS  concerned, — ^''was  kjUed  as  pertayning  to  the  flesshe:  bat  was 
qnj^ened  in  the  sprete,  in  which  sprete  he  also  went,"  etc.  Cranmer  repeats 
TyndaJe — as  does  the  Geneva  with  some  slight  orthographical  change.  The 
Rhenusta  in  the  first  part  of  the  rendering  are  nearer  the  tmth  than  finy  of  them — 
*^  mortified  oertes  w  flesh  bat  qaiekened  in  spirit.    In  the  which  spirit,"  etc. 

Vol.  IV.  Na  16.  61 
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forcibly  expressed  in  Peter'a  words  to  the  Jews,  "  wtisin  f9  omei- 
fied, — ^whom  God  raised  ffom  the  dead,"  is  fbrbiddeo  by  the  aaage 
or  the  language.  Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  there  does 
appear  something  very  unnatural  in  introdnoang  oor  Lord,  in  the 
midst  uf  what  is  plainly  a  description  of  the  results  of  his  atoauig 
sufierings,  as  having,  in  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  qoiekened, 
aAer  he  had  been  put  to  death,  gone  many  eentnriea  befiiiB  in 
the  antediluvian  age  to  preach  to  an  ungodly  world, — and  thece 
is  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  only  meaning  which  the  wotds  will 
hear,  without  violence  being  done  them,  is  that  it  was  when  he 
had  been  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  and  qaickened  w  the  Bpiril  ^r 
hy  the  Spirit,  whatever  that  may  mean, — he  went  and  preaoked ; 
and  that  "  the  spirits"  whoever  they  be,  weie  **  in  prison,"  wli%|- 
ever  that  may  mean,  when  he  preached  to  them.  These  inre 
not  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  interpietalion,  vAsoh 
may  be  termed  the  common  Protestant  intorpretation  of  the 
passage ;  but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
untenable,  and  to  induce  the  apprehension  that  it  would  never 
have  been  resorted  to  but  from  its  supposed  necessity  to  daaiioy 
the  shadow  of  support  which  another  mode  of  interpfetatioA  gives 
to  9ome  of  the  errors  of  Fopery  which,  by  that  "*  deeeivableoeeei  of 
unrighteousness"  which  characteriaes  the  system,-i^have  been 
turned  to  great  account  in  fettering  the  minds  and  plundering  (be 
property  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  that  masterpiece  of  impoature 
and  superstition ;  or  to  the  soul-emkmgering  dream  of  Uimmrmimm, 
that  there  are  means  of  gmce,  of  which  those  who  die  uafoff- 
given,  may  avail  themselves  in  the  sepamte  state,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  natural  results  of  their  living  and  dying  in  unbelief  and  im- 
penitence. 

Another  class  of  interpreters  consider  the  whole  statement 
before  us  as  referring  to  what  happened  subsequent  to,  and  eon- 
sequent  on  our  Lord's  penal,  vicarious,  expiatory  snieiinga^^ 

'  A  pretty  fiUii  acooant  of  the  diversified  opinioBS  refened  to  uk  this  «q4  the 
foUowing  pangraph  is  to  be  foand  in  the  third  £xciintu  appeoded  to  the  seoood 
fudcolu  of  Fotu'  Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  forming  the  IXth  Yolume 
of  Che  *'  Editio  Koppiana"  of  the  N.  T.  It  is  entitled  "  Variae  interpretnm,  de  de- 
scensa  J.  C.  ad  inferos,  sententiae  secondnm  tempomm  ordinem  enamerantar,  et 
breviter  dijudicantur ;  nostraque  inteipretatio,  copiosios  expUcaiar."  Bishop 
Horslej  belongs  to  the  more  reasonable  portion  of  this  class,  ^is  defence  of  his 
▼iew  of  the  passage  like  eretything  he  did  bears  the  marks  of  power— inoagina- 
tire,  and  ratiodnative—but  like  manj  things  he  did  is  lamentably  deficient  in 
sober  thinking  and  conclusive  azgnmcnt.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  Priestley  had 
other  confuters,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  other  defenders  than  the  Bishop  of 
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Some  of  UiMe  ooosider  the  event  referred  to  ia  the  words,  *'  Hd 
w6ot  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison/'  as  having  taken  place 
daring  the  interval  between  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection ; 
others  as  having  taken  place  after  his  resurrection.  The  first 
consider  the  words  rendered  *'  having  been  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh  but  qoickened  by  the  Spirit"  as  equivalent  to  "  having  be- 
come dead  as  to  his  body" — a  fair  rendering  of  the  words, — "  bat 
continuing  alive  aa  to  his  soul," — a  sense  which  the  original  words 
will  not  beair,-*he  in  that  soul  went  to  the  region  of  separate 
soals»  Hades,  the  invisible  state,  and  there  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison  who  before  were  disobedient  The  second  consider  the 
words  refened  to  as  equivalent  to  "  being  put  to  death  in  his 
hUBian  nature,  but  restored  to  life  by  his  divine  nature  or  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  in  his  resurrection-body,  (which  they  conceive 
was  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter)  in  his  new  life, 
went  down  to  the  region  of  separate  soub  and  there  prettched  to 
the  spirits  in  prison. 

These  two  classes  of  interpreters,  holding  in  common  that  our 
JjHtd  went  down  to  Hades,  are  considerably  divided  as  to  what 
was  his  object  in  going  there  as  described  or  hinted  at  in  the 
passage  before  us;  one  class  holding  that  he  went  to  hell  (Ge- 
henna) the  place  of  torment,  to  proclaim  to  the  fallen  angels  who 
are  kept  there  nnder  chains  of  darkness,  as  the  "spirits  in  prison/' 
(though  how  they  could  be  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah  does 
not  appear,  and  these  spirits  seem  plainly  to  belong  to  the  same 
ckss  of  beings  as  "  the  souls"  that  were  saved  v.  20,)  to  pro- 
claim throughout  that  dismal  region  his  triumph  over  them  and 
their  apostate  chief;  another  class  holding  that  he  went  to  the 
place  of  torment  to  announce  his  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  to  offer  salvation  through  his  death  to  those  human 
spirits  who  had  died  in  their  sins ;  a  third  class  holding  that  he 
Went  to  puigatory  to  deliver  those  who  had  been  sufficiently  im- 
pioved  by  their  disciplinary  sufferings  and  to  remove  them  to 
paradise ;  and  a  fourth  class  holding  that  he  went  to  paradise,  the 
residence  of  the  separate  spirits  of  good  men,  translating  the 
"  spirits  in  prison"'— *the  spirits  in  safe  keeping,  to  announce  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  that  the  great  salvation  which  had  been 
the  object  of  their  faith  and  hope  was  now  completed. 

Each  of  these  varieties  of  interpretation  is  attended  with  its 
own  difficulties,— difficulties  which  appear  to  me  insuperable. 

*  To?f  kv  ^v'KaK^  irvevfiaai. 
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Some  of  them  go  upon  principles  obvionsly  and  demonstmbly 
false,  and  all  of  them  attempt  to  bring  much  out  of  the  words 
which  plainly  is  not  in  them.  To  state  particularly  the  objectioiis 
against  each  of  them  would  occupy  a  good  deal  of  time,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  would  afibrd  little  satisfaction  and  less  edification  to  my  read- 
ers. Tliere  are  however  common  difficulties  bearing  on  them  all 
which  seem  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  us  to  set  them  all  aside,  and 
which  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence  or  two.  It  seems  incredible  if 
such  events,  as  are  darkly  hinted  at,  rather  than  distinctly  described 
in  these  words  thus  interpreted,  had  taken  place  that  we  shoold 
have  no  account  of  them,  indeed  no  certain  allusion  to  them,  in 
any  other  part  of  Scripture.  It  seems  quite  imacoountable  why 
the  separate  spirits  of  those  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Noah 
and  perished  in  the  deluge,  are  specially  mentioned  as  those 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  to  whom  the  quick- 
ened Redeemer  went  and  preached,  the  much  greater  multitude 
before  and  since  that  time  who  had  gone  down  to  the  land  of 
darkness  being  passed  by  without  notice ;  and  what  will  weigb 
much  with  a  judicious  student  of  Scripture,  it  is  impossiUe  to 
perceive  how  these  events,  supposing  them  to  have  taken  place, 
were,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  constractionof  the  language 
to  be,  the  effects  of  Christ's  sufifering  for  sins,  in  the  room  of  sin* 
ners,  and  how  these  statements  at  all  serve  to  promote  the  apos* 
tie's  practical  object  which  was  to  persuade  persecuted  Christians 
to  submit  patiently  and  cheerfully  to  sufferings  for  righteousness' 
sake  from  the  consideration,  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  Loid, 
that  suffering  in  a  good  cause  and  in  a  right  spirit,  however  se- 
vere, was  calculated  to  leail  to  the  happiest  results.  No  inter* 
pretation,  we  apprehend,  can  be  the  right  one  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  obvious  construction  of  the  passage,  and  with 
the  avowed  design  of  the  writer. 

Keeping  these  general  principles  steadily  in  view,  I  proceed 
now  to  state  as  briefly  and  as  plainly  as  I  can,  what  appears  to 
me  the  probable  meaning  of  this  difficult  passage,-*'*  a  passage" 
as  Leighton  says,  "  somewhat  obscure  in  itself,  but  as  it  nsaaliy 
falls,  made  more  so  by  the  various  fancies  and  contests  of  inter- 
pieters  aiming  or  pretending  to  clear  it." 

The  first  consequence  noticed  here  of  those  penal,  vicarious,  ex* 
piatory  sufferings  which  Christ  the  Just  One  endured  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  Father  the  righteous  judge,  for  sins,  in  the  room 
of  the  unjust,  is  that  he  *<  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh."  ^     The 
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utijttst  in  whose  room  he  stood  were  doomed  to  death,  and  he,  in 
bearing  theii*  ^ins  submitted  to  death — to  a  violent  death — to  a 
form  of  violent  death  which  by  a  divine  appointment  marked  him 
as  th6  victim  of  public  justice.^  He  was  with  wicked  hands  cru- 
cified, hung  on  a  tree, — and  he  that  was  banged  on  a  tree  was  de- 
clared to  be  accursed  or  to  have  died  as  a  victim  of  sin  by  the  hand 
of  public  jastice.  The  idea  here  however  seems  not  to  be  so  much 
the  violent  nature  of  the  infliction,  as  its  effect, — the  entire  priva- 
tion of  life  and  consequently  of  power.  The  word  seems  used 
as  in  Romans  7:  4,  '<  ye  are  dead."^  H6  became  dead  in  the 
flesh, — he  became  bodily  dead, — he  died  (ra^xixcof^, — he  lay  an  in- 
animate, powerless  corpse  in  the  sepulchre. 

But  his  becoming  thus  bodily  dead  and  powerless  was  not 
moi^  certainly  the  effect  of  his  penal,  vicarious,  expiatory  suffer- 
ings, than  the  second  circumstance  here  mentioned,  his  "  being 
^ickened  in  the  spirit.'*    If  this  refers  to  his  resurrection  we 
must  render  it  '^ quickened  by  the  Spirit" — ^but  we  have  already 
seen  that  without  misinterpretation  it  cannot  be  so  rendered.  Be- 
sides, the  resurrection  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  twenty-first 
verse  in  connection  with  the  ascension  to  heaven.  To  be  "  quick- 
ened m  the  spMt^  is  to  be  quickened  spiritually,  as  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh  is  to  become  dead  bodily.     Thus  poor  in  spiHt^ 
fttrnxoi  T<jl  nfivfiatty  i.  e.  Ttpevfiauxmi;  ^  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
i%qataitnko  ftPtVfjiari,  I  e.  npevfianxdig  ^  rejoiced  in  spirit,  rj^aL- 
Haddro  f  ^  nfeifiati,  i.  e.  npevfianxmC-^    The  word  I'endered  to  b'6 
"quickened,"  foofiHToi/tf^ai,  literally  signifies  to  be  made  alive  oi* 
living.     It  is  used  to  signify  the  original  communication  of  life, 
the  restoration  of  life  to  the  dead,  and  the  commnnication  of  a 
large  measure  of  life  to  the  living.     A  consequence  of  our  Lord's 
penal,  vicarious  and  expiatory  sufierings  was  that  he  became 
spiritually  alive  and  powerful,  in  a  sense  and  tq  a  degree  in  whieh 
he  yfns  not  prex^ously,  and  in  Which  but  fot  these  sufferings  he; 
never  could  have  b6come,-^full  of  life  to  communicate  to  dead 
sonls,— »••*  mi^ty  to  save."     He  was  thus  spiritually  quickened. 
**  The  Father  gave  him  to  have  life  in  himself*  that  he  might 
give  et^nal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  had  given  him, — to  an 
ooming  to  the  Father  through  him."    "  All  power,**  even  the  pow- 
et  of  God,  ''was  given  to  Hiif*  who  had  been  crucified  in  Weak- 
neto,  ftttd  by  this  power  he  lives  and  gives  Hfe.    "  The  second 

>  Dent.  21:  83 ;  Gal.  3:  13. 

*  i^avaru&TiTe  r^  vofi^y  not  "ye  have  been  pat  to  death  by  the  law." 

*  Ibtt.  5:  a.  *  Lake.  1:  80.  ^  lioke  10:  Sl. 
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Adam*'  thus  "became  a  quickening  spirit"  He  became  aa  it 
were  the  receptacle  of  ]ife  and  spiritual  influence,  out  of  which 
men  were  to  "  receive  and  grace  for  grace."  As  a  divine  person, 
all  life,  all  power  necessarily  adhered  in  his  natnre ;  but  as  Medi- 
ator, that  spiritual  life  and  energy  which  makes  him  powerful  to 
save  are  gifls  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Father  as  rewards  of  his 
obedience  to  death,  and  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  ultimate  ob* 
ject  of  his  atoning  sufferings.  **  He  asked"  of  the  Father  this 
"  life,"  and  "  He  gave  it  htnL"  It  was  the  consequence  of  his 
penal,  vicarious,  expiatory  sufferings.  It  is  to  this  that  oar  Liord 
refers  when  he  says,  "  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  gioood 
and  die,"  or  rather  falling  into  the  ground,  being  dead,  *'  it  abideth 
alone,  but  if  it  die," — if  it  he  dead,  "it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit" 
Had  Christ  not  died  bodily  as  the  victim  of  sin,  he  could  not  have 
"  lived  forever''  as  our  all  successful  Intercessor, — "  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost"— forever.  "  I  if  I  be  lifted  up,"  said  he, — lifted 
upon  the  cross,  **  for  this  he  said  signifying  what  death  he  should 
die,"  "  I  if  I  should  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me  "^ 
"  The  captain  of  our  salvation  was  perfected  by  his  sufferings." 
**  Because  he  humbled  himself,  God  highly  exalted  him,  and 
gave  him"  all  "  power  over  all  flesh,"  "  all  power  in  heaven  and 
in  earth." 

The  spiritual  life  and  power  conferred  on  the  Saviour  as  the 
reward  of  his  disinterested  labors  in  the  cause  of  God's  honor  and 
man*s  salvation,  was  illustriously  manifested  in  that  wonderful 
quickening  of  his  apostles  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  communicating  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  ministry  spiritual  life  and  all  its  concomi- 
tant and  following  blessings  to  multitudes  of  souls  *'  dead  in  sin." 

It  is  to  this,  I  apprehend,  that  the  apostle  refers  when  he 
says  by  which  or  whereby^ — by  this  spiritual  quickening,  or  vfhere- 
fore  being  thus  spiritually  quickened  "  he  went  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison  who  before  time  were  disobedient"  If  our 
general  scheme  of  interpretation  is  well  founded  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  who  those  spirits  in  prison  are.  They  are  not  human 
spirits  confined  in  bodies  Uke  so  many  prisons  as  a  punishment 
for  sin  in  some  previous  state  of  being.  That  is  a  heathenish 
doctrine  to  which  Scripture  rightly  interpreted  gives  no  sanction. 
They  are  sinful  men  righteously  condemned,  the  slaves  and  cap- 
tives of  Satan,  shackled  with  the  fetters  of  sin.  These  are  the 
captives  to  whom  Messiah,  *'  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,*' 

>  John  IS: 84, as.  *  h^ 
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^.  e.  jost  in  other  words,  "  quickened  Id  the  Spirit,"  was  to  pro- 
daim  liberty, — the  bound  ones  to  whom  he  was  to  announce  the 
opening  of  the  prison.  This  is  no  uncommon  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  work  of  the  Messiah.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  he  that 
created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them  out,  he  that  spread  forth 
the  earth  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it,  he  that  giveth  breath 
unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein ;  I 
the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thy 
hand,  and  will  keep  thee  and  will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring 
out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
out  of  the  prison-house."'  "  He  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  ser- 
vant, O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.  Then  I  said,  I  have 
labored  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain; 
yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  with  my 
God.  And  now,  saith  the  Lord,  that  formed  me  from  the  womb 
to  be  his  servant,  to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him,  Though  Israel  be 
not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
my  God  shall  be  my  strength.  And  he  said.  It  is  a  light  thing 
that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 
and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
Light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end 
of  the  earth.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and 
his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the  na- 
tion abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers :  Kings  shall  see  and  arise, 
princes  also  shall  worship  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  thee.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in  a  day 
of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee ;  and  I  will  preserve  thee,  and 
give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  establish  the  earth,  to 
cause  to  inherit  the  desolate  heritages;  that  thou  mayest  say  to 
the  prisoners.  Go  forth ;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness,  Show  your- 
selves ;  they  shall  feed  in  the  ways,  and  their  pastures  shall  be 
in  all  high  places.  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst;  neither 
shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite  them;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on 
them  shall  lead  them,  even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide 
them.  And  I  will  make  all  my  mountains  a  way,  and  my  high- 
ways shall  be  exalted.  Behold  these  shall  come  from  far;  and 
lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west ;  and  these  from  the 
land  of  Sinim."a 

It  is  not  remarkable  then  that  guilty,  depraved  men  should  be 
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represent^  as  eaptives  in  prison,  but  the  phmse  *'  spirits  in  pris- 
on" seems  a  strange  one,-«ror  spiritually  captive  men.  It  is  so ; 
but  the  use  of  it  rather  than  the  phmse  men  in  prison  otpriionen 
seems  to  have  grown  oot  of  the  previous  phrase  "  qttickened  in 
spirit,  '*  congruens  sermo /*  as  Bengel  has  it  He  who  was  quick- 
ened in  spirit  had  to  do  With  the  Spirits  of  men,  with  men  as 
spiritual  beings.  This  idea  seems  to  have  given  a  color  to  the 
whole  passage;  the  eight  persons  saved  from  the  deloge  are 
termed  "eight  mi&/' 

Bat  then  it  seems  as  if  the  spirits  in  prison  to  whom  our  Lord, 
quickened  in  spirit,  is  represented  as  coming  and  preaching  were 
the  unbelieving  generation  who  lived  before  the  flood,  '*  the  spnits 
in  prison  who  aforetime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Mbe."  This  difficulty  is 
nM  a  formidable  one ;  this  stumbling-block  may  easily  be  removed. 
**  Spirits  in  prison"  is  a  phrase  chaiaeteristic  of  men  in  all  ages.  We 
see  nothing  perplexing  in  the  statement  **  Ood  sent  the  gospel  to 
the  Britons,  who  in  the  days  of  Caesar  were  painted  savages  f  the 
persons  to  whom  God  sent  the  gospel  were  not  the  same  indi vidtuds 
who  were  painted  savages  in  the  days  of  Caesar,  btit  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  race ;  neither  should  we  find  anythiiig  per- 
plexing in  the  statement,  Jesus  Christ  came  and  preached  to  spir- 
itually captive  men  who  in  former  times  and  especially  in  the 
days  of  Noah  had  been  hard  to  be  convinced.^  The  reason  why 
there  is  reference  to  the  disobedience  of  men  in  former  times  and 
especially  in  the  ddiys  of  Moah  will  probably  come  out  in  the 
coarse  of  our  future  illustrations.  The  statements  in  v.  20  and 
21  are  substantially  parenthetical  and  will  be  considered  at  great- 
er advantage  by  themselves. 

Having  endeavored  (o  dispose  of  these  verbal  difficulties,  let  ilS 
now  attend  to  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  Words,  <  Jesus  Christ 
spiritually  quickened  came  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  • 
who  in  time  past  were  disobedient'  The  coming  and  preaching 
describe  not  what  our  Lord  did  bodily,  CKQuuteig  or  o^fmrat^,  but 
what  he  did  spiritually  ftPWiAottHcig,  not  what  he  d!id  personally, 
but  what  he  did  by  the  instrumentality  of  odieiB.    The  apos- 

>  QfiaU$  animi  ollm  Noae  temporib«»  noa  obfempemnmi.  Xioqnitar,  qoMi 
iidem  foissent:  et  fvernnt  Udenif  spirituB,  sive  animi,  non  iidem  in  api^fu^  m  Aris- 
toteles  loqaitar,  sed  genere.**— Grotias.  It  is  the  fashion  in  certain  qoarten  to 
tpeak  slightingly  of  the  great  Dutchman.  While  momrning  that  the  spiritnal  ele- 
ment of  the  interpreter  was  not  more  ahii&dant  in  him,  for  it  wasr  not  wanUng,  I 
regard  Qrotiiis  as  one  of  the  first  interpreters  of  Scriptore.  In  two  lines  he  otoi 
throws  more  Ught  on  a  passage  than  many  inteqneterB  of  high  name  ni  two  pages. 
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tie  Piaal  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  Peter  when 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephestans,  he  rep* 
resents  Christ  as  "  Having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity, 
coming  and  preaching  peace  to  those  who  were  afar  off  and  to 
them  who  were  nigh/'  that  is,  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Another  very  satisfactory  commentary  may  be  found  in 
the  gospels.  ■'  All  power  is  given  unto  me/'  said  our  Saviour 
after  being  "quickened  in  the  spirit/'  '*A]1  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo  I  am  with  you  alway  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  thus  spoken 
to  them,  he  was  received  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  they  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  with  them  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  follow- 
ing/'i  To  the  apostle  Paul  who  was  bom  as  one  out  of  due  time, 
the  commission  was,  "  I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles  to  open  their 
eyes,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Sfttau  to  God,  that  they  may  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
an  inheritance  among  theip  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in 
Christ/'  and  whatever  Paul  did  effectually  in  the  discharge  of 
that  commission,  it  was  not  he  but  Cknst  by  him.^  This  then  is 
Christ  quickened  in  consequence  of  his  suffering,  the  just  one  in 
the  roooa  of  the  unjust,  going  and  preaching  to  the  "  spirits  in 
prison/' 

There  are  two  subsidiary  ideas  in  reference  to  this  preaching 
of  Christ  "  quickened  in  the  spirit"  to  the  *<  spirits  in  prison"  that 
are  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  apostle.  These  are  the  sim:- 
cess  of  his  preaching  and  the  exterU  of  that  success.  These  "  spirits 
in  prison"  had  "  aforetime  been  disobedient"  Christ  had  preach- 
ed to  them  not  only  by  Noah,  but  by  all  the  prophets,  for  the 
Spirit  in  the  prophets  was  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ  /'  but  he  had 
preached  in  a  great  measure  in  vain.  He  had  to  complain  in  re- 
ference to  his  preaching  by  his  prophets,  in  reference  to  his  own 
personal  preaching  previously  to  his  *'  suffering  the  just  in  the 
room  of  the  unjust/'  saying,  '*  I  have  labored  in  vain,  I  have  spent 
my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain,  all  day  long  I  have  stretched 
out  my  hands  to  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people, — Who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?"     But  now  Christ,  being  quickened  by  the 

*  £ph.  2: 13, 17.  Matt  2S:  18, 19.  Mark  16:  19, 20. 
*AcU26:16— 18.  Bom.  15:  IS. 
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Spirit  and  quickening  others  by  the  Spirit,  the  conseqaence  was, 
"  the  disobedient  were  turned  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just*'  and  the 
"  Spirits  in  prison"  appeared  "  a  people  made  ready,  prepared  for 
the  Lord."  The  word  attended  by  the  Spirit  in  consequence  of 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  had  "  free  course  and 
was  glorified,"  and  "  the  prisoners  were  sent  forth  out  of  the  pit 
Wherein  there  was  uo  water."  "  The  prey  was  taken  from  the 
mighty ;  the  captives  of  the  terrible  one  were  delivered."  The 
sealed  among  the  tribes  of  Ismel  were  144,000,  and  the  con- 
verted from  among  the  nations,  "  the  people  taken  out  from 
among  the  Gentiles  to  the  name"  of  Jehovah  was  an  innumerable 
company,  **  a  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  out  of  eve- 
ry kindred,  and  people,  and  tribe,  and  nation."  It  was  not  then 
as  '*  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  few,  that  is  eight,  souls  were 
saved."  Multitudes  heard  and  knew  '*  the  joyful  sound,"  the 
shackles  dropped  from  their  limbs,  and  they  walked  at  liberty, 
keeping  Giod's  commandments.  And  still  does  the  fountain  of 
life  spring  up  in  the  quickened  Redeemer's  heart  and  well  forth, 
giving  life  to  the  world ;  still  does  the  great  Deliverer  prosecute 
his  glorious  work  of  spiritual  emancipation ;  still  is  he  going  and 
preaching  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison,"  and  though  all  have  not 
obeyed,  yet  many  have  obeyed,  many  are  obeying,  many  more 
will  yet  obey. 

The  connection  of  this  increased  spiritual  life  and  vigor  in 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men,  and  its  blessed  con- 
sequences in  the  extensive  and  effectual  administration  of  the 
word  of  his  grace,  with  his  penal,  vicarious,  expiatory  sufferings, 
is  stated  here,  but  not 'here  only.  It  is  often  brought  forward  in 
Scripture :  **  Christ  has  redeemed  men  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
having  become  a  curse  in  their  room,  that  the  blessing  of  Abra- 
ham,"*-^ free  and  full  justification,  "  might  come  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  that  men  might  receive  the  promised  Spirit  through  be- 
lieving." "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go  not 
away  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I  go  away  t 
will  send  him  to  you."  The  Spirit  is  given  because  Jesus  is  glo- 
rified, and  Jesus  is  glorified  for  he  has  "  finished  the  work  which 
the  Father  had  given  him  to  do"  in  "  laying  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep,"  in  "  giving  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  wortd." 

The  connection  between  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  and  hift 
being  quickened,  with  his  quickening  men  may  be  r6adily  appre- 
hended. The  truth  respecting  it  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence  or 
two.    The  power  of  dispensing  divine  influence  formed  an  im- 
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portant  part  of  onr  Lord's  mediatorial  reward,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  reward  more  suitable  to  his  holy,  benevolent 
character,  and  there  was  an  obvious  propriety  that  the  work 
should  be  accomplished  before  the  reward  was  conferred.  The 
truth  respecting  Christ's  dying,  the  just  in  the  room  of  the  unjust, 
is  the  grand  instrument  which  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  for  con- 
verting men,  for  quickening  dead  souls.  This  is  the  great  sub- 
ject of  efficient  preaching.  Till  the  atonement  was  made,  the 
revelation  of  it  could  be  but  obscure,  for  the  history  could  not  be 
written,  till  the  events  had  taken  place.  It  was  meet  that  the 
great  preacher  should  have  a  clear,  full  message  to  proclaim  be- 
fore he  came  and  preached  to  every  nation  under  heaven ;  and 
that  the  great  spiritual  agent  should  be  furnished  with  the  fittest 
instrumentality  for  performing  all  the  moral  miracles  of  the  new 
creation. 

The  view,  whiob  we  have  endeavored  to  establish,  of  this  much 
disputed  passage  has  the  advantage,^-*«n  advimtage  not  posses- 
sed by  most  other  expositions  of  it,-^f  preserving  both  the  gram- 
matical and  logical  connection.  The  words  of  the  apostle  thus 
explained  plainly  bear  on  his  great  practical  object.  "  Be  not 
nfraid,  be  not  ashamed  of  sufiering  in  a  good  cause  in  a  right 
spirit"  "Ho  damage  comes  from  well-doing  or  from  sufiering  in 
well-doing.  Christ  in  "  suffering  the  just  for  the  unjust  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God,"  suffered  for  well-doing,  and  though  his 
sufferings  ended  in  his  dying  bodily^  they  ended  also  in  his  being 
spiritually  quickened,  and,  through  the  effectual  manifestation  of 
the  truth,  becoming  "  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who 
obey  him."  Nor  is  this  all,  even  his  mortal  body  has  in  conse- 
quence of  these  sufferings  been  raised  from  the  grave,  and  in  that 
body  he  is  "  gone  into  heaven  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  to 
him." 

I  am  farther  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  passage,  by  observ- 
ing that  in  one  very  important  part  of  it  I  have  the  support  of 
archbishop  Leigbton.  In  the  text  of  his  commentary  he  interprets 
the  passage  according  to  the  usual  Protestant  mode  of  exposition, 
but  in  a  note  he  observes,  "  Thus  I  then  thought ;  but  do  now 
apprehend  another  sense  as  more  probable.  The  mission  of  the 
Spirit,  and  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  it  after  his  resurrection ; 
preaching  to  sinners  and  converting  them  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy, which  he  first  fulfilled  in  person,  and  after  more  arai)ly  in 
his  apostles;  that  prophecy  I  mean,  Isaiah  Ixi.    The  Spirit  was 
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upon  him,  aod  was  sent  from  him  to  his  apostles  to  preach  to 
<*  spirits  iD  prison/  to  preach  liberty  to  the  captives,— copttre  spuiii, 
and  therefore  caUed  <4pfn{<m^;7ruon'  to  illastrate  the  thing  the 
more  by  opposition  to  that  spirit  of  Christ, — the  spirit  of  liberty 
setting  them  free;  and  this  to  show  the  greater  efficacy  of 
Christ's  preaching  than  of  Noah's,  though  he  was  a  signal  preach- 
er of  righteousness,  yet  only  himself  and  his  family— eight  per- 
sons— were  saved  by  him,  but  multitudes  of  ail  nations  by  the 
Spirit  and  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  gospel." 

I  conclude  with  a  few  reflections  suggested  by  the  subject  we 
have  been  considering. 

How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  fallen  men,  "  spirits  in  pris- 
on"— ''dead  souls T'  There  is  something  monstrous  here,  for 
there  is  nothing  naturally  so  free  as  spirits,  nothing  so  full  of  life 
1^  souls.  How  deplomble  to  see  bondage  and  death  where  there 
originally  was  nothing  but  liberty  and  life !  We  may  be  disgust- 
ed but  we  are  not  surprised  at  seeing  a  loathsome  reptile  crawl- 
ing on  the  earth,  but  we  are  at  once  amazed  and  shocked  when 
we  see  the  bird  of  the  sun  with  blinded  eyes,  broken  pinions  and 
soiled  feathers  moving  awkwardly  and  with  difficulty  along  the 
ground  instead  of  saihng  majestically  through  the  depths  of  ether. 
Alas,  what  a  captivity! — condemned,— waiting  the  hour  of  the 
execution  of  the  sentence, — ^no  possibility  of  effecting  their  es- 
cape,— nor  man,  nor  angel  can  open  the  door  of  their  prison-house. 
Yet  are  they,  blessed  be  God,  prisoners  of  hope.  There  is  a  Sa- 
viour and  a  great  one,  Jesus  who  *'  saves  his  people  from  their 
sins"  and  who  in  doing  ao  "  delivers  them  from  the  wmth  to 
come." 

How  well  fitted  is  He  for  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  de- 
liverer !  This  is  the  second  reflection  suggested  by  our  subject 
He  has  become  "  perfect  through  sufferings."  He  has  ail  the 
merit, — all  the  power  both  as  to  external  event  and  internal  in- 
fluence,— all  the  authority,  all  the  sympathy,  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  effectually  to  liberate  the  prisoners  of  divine  justice, 
the  captives  of  infernal  power.  He  has  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust ;  so  as  to  become  dead  as  the  victim  of  human 
transgression ;  and  the  atonement  made  by  these  sufferings  is  an 
atonement  of  infinite  value ;  and  he  has  been  spiritually  quicken- 
edi^^-endowed  with  such  a  superabundance  of  Ufe  as  to  enable 
him  to  give  eternal  life  to  innumerable  dead  souls,— and  endowed 
with  an  infinity  of  energy  so  that  he  can  vanquish  the  enshiven, 
level  the  prison  walls,  and  loose  the  fetters  of  innumerable  spirits 
in  prison. 
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Priflonen  of  hope,  turn  the  eye  of  faith  and  desire  towards  yonr 
all  accomplished  Deliverer.  Remember  "  now  is  the  accepted 
time."  Yet  a  little  longer  and  ye  will  be  prisoners  more  than 
ever,  but  no  longer  prisoners  of  hope.  To  borrow  the  earnest  ex- 
postnlatbn  of  a  pions  divine :  "  Oh  do  not  destroy  yourselves ; 
yott  are  in  prison,  he  proclaims  yon  liberty.  Christ  proclaims  yo« 
Mberty  and  will  you  not  accept  it  ?  Think  though  you  may  be 
pleased  with  your  present  thraldom  and  prison,  it  reserves  you  Qt 
you  come  not  forth)  to  another  prison  which  will  not  please  you. 
These  chains  of  spiritual  darkness  in  which  you  now  are,  unless 
yon  be  freed  by  him,  will  be  exchanged  not  for  freedom,  but  for 
the  chains  of  everlasting  darkness  wherein  the  hopeless  prisoners 
are  kept  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Accept  his  offer  of 
deliverance.  life,  liberty,  blessedness  are  yours, — yours  forever. 
The  Son  makes  '^yon  free  and  ye  are  free  indeed."  The  eternal 
life  which  was  with  the  Father  gives  you  life,  and  you  have  life, 
yon  have  it  abundantly." 

In   what  a  dignified  light  does   this  passage  represent  the 
ministry  of  divine  truth !    It  is  the  work  of  the  perfected  Saviour. 
Having  suffered  to  the  death  for  sins  in  the  room  of  the  unjust, 
and  having  been  spiritually  quickened,  he  comes  and  preaches  to 
the  "  spirits  in  prison."     He  preaches  "  peace  to  them  that  are 
afar  offhand  to  them  who  are  nigh."     The  voice  is  on  earth,  the 
speaker  is  in  heaven.    "  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spoke  to  the  father  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  halh  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,  who  being  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  up- 
holding all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  him- 
self purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high,  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath 
received  by  inheritance  a  more  excellent  name  than  they."     He 
that  neglecteth  and  despiseth  the  word  of  reconciliation  despiseth 
not  man  but  God,— God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid  to  him- 
self,— wonderful, — most  wonderful ! — beseeching  men  to  be  re- 
conciled to  him.     Surely  we  should  see  that  "  we  refuse  not  him, 
speaking  thus  to  ns  from  heaven.     Surely  we  should  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard, — which 
we  now  hear  from  him,  lest  at  any  time  we  let  them  slip,  for  if 
the  wofd  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward.  How 
shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  which  at  the 
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Alt  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  and  was  ootifirmed  onto  as 
hj  them  who  heaid  him,  Qod  also  bearing  witness  with  signs, 
and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
according  to  his  own  will."  The  exalted  Redeemer  is  the  great, 
the  only  efiectual  preacher.  His  ministers  preach  with  efieot 
only  when  he  speaks  and  works  in  them  and  by  them.  It  is  aa 
advice  full  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  piety,  which  the  good  arch- 
bishop gives  those  who  are  anxious  to  derive  saving  advantage 
ftom  the  ministry  of  the  word.  "  Ye  that  are  for  year  own  in*^ 
lerest,  be  earnest  with  this  Lord  of  life.^-this  fountain  of  Spirit, 
<^to  let  forth  more  of  it  upon  his  messengers  in  these  times. 
Yon  would  receive  back  the  fruit  of  your  prayers.  Were  ye 
busy  this  way  you  would  find  more  life  and  refreshing  sweetness 
ito  the  word  of  life,  how  weak  and  worthless  soever  they  were 
that  brought  it  It  would  descend  as  sweet  showers  npon  the 
valleys  and  make  them  fruitful."  **  Brethren"  for  your  own  sakes 
as  well  as  ours,  "  pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified.**  Hi»  word  is  ''quick  and 
powerful ;"  it  is  **  spirit  and  life ;"  it  "  converts  the  soul ;  it  makes 
Wise  the  simple;  it  rejoices  the  heart;  it  enlightens  the  eyes." 
It  IS  as  powerful  now  as  in  the  primitive  ages.  It  *•  brings  down 
high  imaginations"  and  while  it  emancipates  the  imprisoned 
spirit  from  the  thraldom  of  depraved  principle,  Satanic  power, 
and  human  authority,  "  it  brings  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ"  O  that  through  Aw  preaching  many 
may  be  thus  at  once  emancipated  and  made  captive-— fVeed  from 
the  fetters  of  earthliness  and  sin  and  bound  in  the  ohains  of  holy 
principle  and  divine  love, — may  at  once  cease  to  be  "  spirits  in 
prison"  and  become  inhabiters  of  that  High  Tower,  that  impreg* 
ttable  fortress"  in  which  all  obedient  to  his  call  are  **  kept  by  tha 
power  of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation." 

In  conclusion,  I  remark  that  the  subject  we  have  been  con* 
sidering  brings  before  the  mind  in  a  very  striking  form  some  of 
the  great  motives  and  encouragements  to  missionary  exertion. 
The  state  of  the  unenlightened  part  of  mankind  as  *'  spirits  m 
prison"  calls  for  our  sympathy,  and  since  their  imprisonment  is 
Hot  hopeless,  it  calls  for  our  exertions  to  procure  their  enuincipa* 
tion.  Had  there  been  no  atoning  sacrifice,— no  quiekeniog  Spiriti 
^t  would  have  been  godlike  to  mourn  their  servitude  and  coa'* 
demnation,  but  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  attenptod 
their  deliverance.  But  there  has  been  aa  all  perfeot,  an  infinitely 
valuable,  atoning  sacrifice  oflbred  np,  Christ  the  justoaa  has  dM 
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ia  the  mom  of  tlie  uBJnst  for  the  express  purpose  that  easlaved^; 
ooodemaed  men,  might  be  brought  to  forgireness  and  liberty  by 
being  brooght  to  God.  No  legal  bars  lie  in  the  way  of  the  eman*^ 
oipatioD  of  the  ^  spirits  in  prison  "  for  the  offered  sacrifice  has  been 
accepted,  the  righteous  Judge  is  weU  pleased  with  it  and  ready 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  just  in  justifying  the  ungodly  who^ 
believe  in  Jesus.  He  has  shown  this  by  bringing  from  the  dusle 
of  death  and  seating  on  his  own  right  hand  him  who  "  gave  him-> 
self  a  ransom  for  many."  As  there  is  a  law  satisfying  atooemeut« 
so  there  is  also  a  powerful  quickening  Spirit  who  gives  life  and 
liberty.  He  who  Mras  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  is  spiritually 
quickened  by  that  Spirit,  and  having  that  Spirit  given  him  with* 
out  measure,  he  in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  not  only 
prooiaims  liberty  to  the  captives,  but  by  that  Spirit  actually 
breaks  their  fetters  and  gives  them  at  once  the  power  and  th* 
dispoeition  to  walk  at  liberty  keeping  the  oommandmentaof  God* 
Yes,  he  who  died  the  just  in  the  room  of  the  unjust,  he,  who  to 
make  atonement  for  sin  was  crucifled  in  weakness"  and  "  becanM 
dead  in  the  flesh,''  having  been  "  quickened  in  the  spirit,"  **  lives 
by  the  power  of  God"  and  has  come  preaching  to  the  "  spirits  ia 
prison,"  making  the  perverse,  **  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power," 
and  bringing  the  "  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just" 

The  great  work  of  the  emancipation  of  the  *'  spirits  in  prison'.^ 
is  not  then  a  hopeless  one.  Many  have  been  delivered  Multi- 
todes  more  will  be  delivered.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  died  in  vain* 
The  life  which  the  Father  has  given  him  to  have  in  himself  shall 
not  remain  dormant  and  inopemtive.  It  was  so  ordained  that  he 
might  be  a  fountain  of  life  to  spiritually  dead  men  and  might 
quicken  whom  he  would.  This  great  work  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  "  spirits  in  prison"  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  work  of 
the  divine  Deliverer.  He  only  could  make  atonement  He  only 
can  give  the  Spirit  He  has,  however,  most  kindly  and  wisely 
so  arranged  the  method  of  emancipation,  that  a  place  is  afibrded 
for  the  active,  willing  services  of  those  whom  he  has  delivered,  in 
accomplishing  the  actual  enfranchisement  of  their  brethren  who 
still  remain  "spirits  in  prison."  The  gospel  which  announces 
the  atonement,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  Spirit  is  given, 
IS  to  be  diffused  not  by  miraculous  means,  not  by  angelic  agency, 
but  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  spiritually  emancipated  men. 
Their  exertions  are,  as  it  were,  the  triumphal  chariot  in  whiob 
the  Biedeemer  *'  rides  forth  prosperously,  because  of  truth  and 
aeekuess  and  righteousness,"  taking  the  captivity  captive,  vrw^ 
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kig  his  slaves  from  the  mighty,  his  prey  from  the  temble  one. 
We  are  the  angels  by  which  the  everlasting  goapel  is  to  be 
pKached  to  them  who  dwell  on  the  earth  and  to  every  nation, 
and  kindred  and  tougtie  and  people.  It  is  in  the  gospel,  thus 
propagated,  that  we  are  to  look  for*  Him  who  is  *<  quickened  in 
the  Sfiirit"  to  preach  effectually  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison."  Let 
Aen  these  con6idemtions,that  mankind  are  in  a  state  of  ooadem* 
nation  and  spiritual  slavery,  that  an  all-perfect  atoning  sacrifice 
has  been  offered  up,  suited  to  them  all,  sufficient  for  them  all, 
offered  to  them  all,— that  by  that  sacrifice  an  honorahle  channel 
has  been  opened  for  the  life-giving,  liherty-giving  spirit, — ^that  a 
I^ain,  well  accredited  record  has  been  given  forth,  a  record  fitted 
and  intended  to  be  the  Holy  Spirits  instrument  of  putting  the 
individual  sinner  in  possession  of  the  saving  results  of  the  atone- 
nent,  and  of  filling  the  heart  with  the  energies  and  joys  of  spirit* 
nal  life  and  liberty ,«-and  that  that  record  is  put  into  tmr  hands 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  being  universally  made  known,  that  wherever 
there  ere  "  spirits  in  prison,"  liberty  may  be  proclaimed  to  them. 
Let  these  considerations  make  their  due  impression  on  ns,  and 
then  instead  of  wearying  in  well  doing,  allowing  our  seal  to  abate 
•four  exertions  to  diminish,  we  shall  be  "steadfhst  and  immove* 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  counting  it  a 
high  honor  that  we  are  permitted  to  take  a  part,  however  humble, 
ki  carrying  forward  to  complete  accomplishment  the  mighty  en* 
terprise  in  which  God  makes  known  the  depth  of  his  wisdom* 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  and  the  riches  of  his  gmce,  and  for 
which,  the  incarnate  Son  died  on  earth  and  reigns  in  heaven. 


Part  II. 


,  JinnO^caai  note,  ore  dna^  i^edexato  ij  rov  d^eoS  iuut^o&v§ua 

ip  tuittgai^  A^aie,  xatcujMvai^OfUifjj^  x/^oirov,  ciV  ^  oXiifai  (taiz  tcrw 
•mm)  \pviiiu  duato^aav  di  vdarog.  !^,  xol  ^fio^  avtitvnop  rvr  ad- 
{ii  ^daitafitt,  (ov  aaQxoi  dno&aais  Qvnov,  aXXa  cwtt^qaamg  aya^qg 
ina^itlJlMa  aig  ^hivy  di   dvaazaaetag  Iqami  Xgictov. 

The  Jewish  Scriptures  form  an  important  and  valuable  portion 
of  the  volume  of  inspired  truth.  To  those  who  lived  previously 
to  the  Gospel  revelation,  they  contained  the  only  authentic  and 
satasfhcUHry  account  of  the  divine  character  and  will,  in  reference 
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to  oaii  m  a  fallen  ereaiure ;   they  were  the  aole  trustworUiy 

guides  to  trtitb,  dnty  and  happiness.    They  were  accordin^y 

highly  valued  by  the  wise  and  pious  under  the  ancient  economy. 

'*  The  law  of  thy  mouth/'  said  the  Psalmist, — and  he  expreasa4 

the  comnion  sentiment  and  feelings  of  the  body  of  the  faithful^— 

"  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  to  me  than  thousands  of  g^ 

and  silver,"  "  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea  than  much  fine 

gold»  sweeter  also  than  honey,  yea  than  the  honey  oomb."  "  Even 

to  us,  to  whom  the  mystery  which  had  been  kept  secret  from 

former  ages  and  generations  has  been  made  manifest,"  the  Jew<^ 

ish  Scriptures  are  calculated  to  answer  many  important  purpoaea4 

Though  the  Mosaic  dispensation  has  "  become  old  and  vanished 

away,"  the  writings  of  the  prophets  have  not  become  obsolete^ 

The  pure  radiance  of  apostolical  doctrine  has  not  extinguished  the. 

dimmer  light  of  ancient  history  and  prophecy ;  on  the  contrary,. 

these,  borrovnag  new  splendor  from  the  full  risen  sun  of  righteous*. 

ness,  cheer  us  with  a  brighter  and  warmer  beam,  than  tbey> 

ever  reflected  on  those  who  but  for  them  must  have  walked  i» 

darkness.     In  the  great  edifice  of  revealed  truth,  the  Old  Teslai 

nent  Scriptures  are  not  the  scaffi>lding  which,  when  the  build* 

ing  is  finished,  ceases  to  be  useful  and  is  rensoved  as  an  onsightp: 

kf  incumbrance ;  they  are  the  fonndation  and  lower  part  o£  tke 

fabric,  forming  an  important  constituent  partition  of  the  "  buildr 

iag  of  God"  and  are  essentially  necessary  not  only  to  the  beauty 

but  also  to  the  safety  of  the  suf>ef8tructure. 

It  is  possible  indeed  to  demonstrate  the  divinity  of  Christianity, 
and  the  truth  of  New  Testament  doctrine  and  history  on  pritmtr 
pies  which  have  no  direct  reference  to  any  former  revelation  of 
the  divine  will,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  these  truths  is  founded  on  the  admission  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  and  consists  in  the 
minute  harmony  of  Old  Testament  prediction  with  the  New 
Testament  history  and  doctrine.  **  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy."  Few  exercises  are  better  fitted  at  once  to 
enlarge  the  information  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
than  a  carefld  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  with  a  * 
constant  reference  to  Him  who  is  the  "  end  of  the  law"— the  sab«> ' 
stance  <if  all  its  shadowy  eeremonies ;  Sim  of  whom  "  Moses  in 
the  law,  and  the  prophets  do  write." 

This  is»  however,  by  no  means  the  only  way  in  which  the  Old  . 
Testament  Scriptures  are  calculated  to  minister  to  our  improve*,  • 
They  contain  an  extensive  orileotion  of  instructioBs  > 
62* 
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and  warnings,  ooonsels  and  consolations  suited  to  mankind  m 
every  country  and  age.  The  man  of  piety,  wherever  or  when* 
ever  he  may  lire,  finds  in  the  sacred  odes  of  David  at  once  a 
perfect  pattern  for  his  devotional  exercises  and  a  fit  vehicle  for 
his  devotional  feelings ;  the  maxims  of  Solomon  are  foand  equally 
soitahle  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct  as  of  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  though  many  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  bear 
plain  marks  of  being  occasional  in  their  origin  and  reference,  re- 
kUing  to  events,  which  at  the  time  of  their  publicatimi  excited 
general  interest  among  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given,  yet 
it  is  amazing  how  Jew  the  passages  are  which  are  not  obviously 
calculated  to  convey  instruction,  universal  and  permanent, — ^fitted 
to  all  men,  in  all  time. 

Even  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  fitted  in 
various  ways  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  Christian  and 
on  this  aooonut  have  strong  claims  on  our  attentive  study.  lake 
•very  trae  history,  and  indeed  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any 
ether  history,  they  convey  to  us  in  the  most  engaging  form  much 
information  regarding  the  chamcter  and  government  of  God,  and 
respecting  the  state,  dispositions  and  duty  of  man.  They  contain 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  system  of  divine 
dispensation  which  found  its  accomplishment  in  the  redemption 
•f  mankind  by  the  death  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God-"-an  ac- 
eovnt,  without  which,  much  of  the  Christian  revelation  would 
ha? e  been  obscure,  if  not  unintelligible.  They  suggest  nume- 
rous proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  chamcteristic  principles  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  thus  at  once  enable  us  more  fully  to 
naderstand  and  more  firmly  to  believe  them.  The  minds  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  full  of  the  facts  and  imagery 
of  the  earlier  revelation,  and  they  can  be  but  very  imperfecdy 
nnderstood, — they  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  misunder- 
fllood  by  those  readers  who  have  not  acquired  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar familiarity,  by  carefully  studying  the  Old  Testament  Sciip- 
tnree. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Testament  writers  emj^y 
itheir  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  for  the  iliustntion  of 
the  subjects  which  come  before  them,  we  have  a  striking  in- 
atance  in  that  portion  of  Scripture  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
.leader  is  now  to  be  directed. 

The  paragraph,  of  which  these  verses,  20  and  21,  form  a  part, 
is,  as  was  observed  in  the  former  communication,  a  statement  of 
Ika  troth  with  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  Jeaoa  Chiist,  in  tkctf 
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satare,  design,  and  coDseqnenceB, — a  statement  made  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  instructiGn  and  support  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus  when  exposed  to  suffering  in  his  cause.  In  the  coarse  of 
this  statement,  the  apostle  notices  certain  facts  in  antediluvian 
history  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  bearing  on 
the  facts  respecting  Jesus  Christ  which  he  states,  or  on  the  objeet 
for  which  he  states  these  facts.  To  ascertain  distinctly  what  ane 
the  facts  in  antediluvian  history  to  which  the  apostle  refeu  and 
to  show  if  possible  what  is  his  objeet  in  referring  to  them, — ^what 
bearing  they  have  on  the  obvious  general  design  of  the  whole 
paragraph, — ^are  the  two  objects  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  gain 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  these  remarks. 

The  passage  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  exposition,  though 
iM/ormaliif,  it  is  plain,  guh$UmtUUkf  parenthetical,  and  i&  contained 
in  these  words :  "  The  spirits  in  prison  sometime  were  disobedi- 
ent, when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is  eighit 
seals  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  whereunto  even 
baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  not  the  patting  away  of  the  lillh 
of  the  iiesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  Ged, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesas  Christ" 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  bring  before  our  minds 
the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world  to  which  the 
apostle  here  refers.  "  The  spirits  in  prison  sometime  were  diso- 
bedient when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing  wherein  a  few,  that  is 
eight,  souls  were  saved  by  water."  I  have  already  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  most  probable  meaning  which  has  been  given 
to  the  somewhat  remarkable  phrase  *'  spirits  in  prison,"  is,  that 
which  considers  it  as  a  descriptive  appellatioa  of  mankind  in  their 
fallen  state.  Captives  and  prUoners  are  figurative  expressions 
not  unfrequently  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  condemned 
state,  miserable  circumstances,  and  degraded  character  of  fallen 
men.  Our  Lord  having  obtained  by  his  aton'mg  death  a  mighty 
accession,  in  his  official  chamcter,  to  his  spiritual  life  and  energy, 
went  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  apostles,  preached 
with  remarkable  success  to  those  misemble  captives,  those  spirits 
in  prison^ — vast  multitudes  of  them  becoming  obedient  to  his  call. 
But  it  had  not  always  been  so.  Communications  of  the  divine 
will  had  often  been  made  in  former  ages  to  fallen  men,  without 
each  efiects.  In  particular,  in  a  very  remote  age,  at  a  period 
preceding  the  general  deluge,  a  divine  message  was  sent  to  these 
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eoodeniDcd  etiaiiDftls,  these  wiUiaig  esptivea  of  SeUni  vaA  of  aun, 
tlioee  <*  spirits  in  priaoa,"— for  mhhongh  not  ths  same  mdhmhanh 
te  whom  o«r  Lord  **  came  and  pteaehed  "  they  were  wdUmLiak 
0fih4  mme  race  and  therefore  dengnated  not  imprepetly  by  the 
same  name,-«»bat  they,  with  rery  few  exceptions,  despised  the 
remarkable  manifestation  of  divine  forbeamnoe  of  whieh  they 
had  been  the  sabjects,  they  disregaided  the  message,  and  in  eon* 
sequence  of  their  disobedienoe  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
delttge.  A  very  small  minority  were  obedient  and  in  ooass 
faeaee  of  their  obedience  were  saved  in  the  ark,  ^  saved  by 
water."  lliese  are  the  facts  reepectiag  the  antedilnnaae  whioh 
are  either  explicitly  stated  or  neeessahly  implied  im  the  words 


We  have  bat  detached  fragments  of  the  history  of  maakiad 
psevious  to  the  delage,«««a  period  of  aeariy  seventeen  centories. 
This  we  know,  thai  at  the  time  which  oos  text  refess  lo^  they  had 
with  very  few  exceptions  beoonM  decidedly  irreligioas  and  ex- 
cessively depmved.  The  language  of  the  sacred  histoiiaa  is  very 
stiiking.  '*  Qod  saw  the  wickedaess  of  man  that  it  was  great  m 
the  earth  and  that  every  imagiBation  of  the  thoughts  ef  his  heart 
was  only  evil  contiiioally."  "  The  earth  was  corrBpt,"-*-p«lrid« 
''before  God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  and  Gk>d 
looked  on  the  earth  and  behold  it  was  eomipt,  for  all  flesh  had 
conmpted  his  way  on  the  earth." 

If  man  was  thus  iireligious  and  oormpt,  it  was  not  beeaaoa  he 
had  not  the  means  of  being  otherwise.  If  the  primitive  revela* 
tion  throngh  the  faith  of  which  Abel  obtained  salvation  was  for* 
gotten,  disregarded,  or  perverted,  the  fault  was  in  man.  Besides 
"  God  never  left  men  withoot  a  witness,  in  that  he  gave  them 
man  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness.*'  This  goodness  was  calculated,  was  intended, 
*'  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  to  change  their  minds  respectiQg 
God,  whom  they  had  learned  to  "  think  of  as  soeb  a  one  as  them* 
aelves."  •'  The  heavens,"  before  the  flood  as  well  as  after- 
wards, "declared  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmannent  shew- 
ed  forth  his  handywork."  "  The  invisible  things  of  God  were 
ftom  the  creation  of  the  world  clearly  seen,  being  nnderstood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead," 
so  that  when  the  antediUivians,  having  the  means  of  knowng 
God,  "  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,"  bat  gave 
themselves  up  to  work  wickedness  with  all  greedmess,  they  wom 
**witheat  excose." 
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Nor  was  this  all.  It  is  reasonable  to  snppose  that  daring  these 
seveDteen  centuries  direct  divine  communications  were  made  to 
the  fallen  race.  It  is  certain  that  "  Enoch  the  seventh  from 
Adam  prophesied,"  warning  bis  contemporaries  of  the  destructioa 
which  would  ultimately  overtake  the  ungodly,  saying,  '*  Behold 
the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints  or  holy  ones,  to 
execute  judgment  on  all  and  to  convince  all  that  are  unicodly 
among  them  of  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly 
committed,  and  of  all  the  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him."  Thus  had  C!od  by  his  Spirit  striven 
with  men  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years.  "  Sentence  against 
men's  evil  works  was  not  executed  speedily  and  the  hearts  of 
men  were  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.'*  Yet  was  he  not "  slack 
oonceming  his  declamtion  as  some  men  count  slackness."  <  His 
wrath  loses  nothing  by  sleeping.  It  becomes  fresher  by  repose.' 
"  The  impenitent  abusers  of  his  patience  pay  interest  for  all  the 
time  of  their  forbearance  in  the  increased  weight  of  the  judgment 
when  it  comes  on  theuL"  "  The  end  of  all  flesh  was  come  be* 
fere  God  and  he  was  about  to  destroy  them  with,"  or  from  *'  the 
earth." 

But "  surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing  without  revealing 
his  secret  to  his  servants  the  prophets."  There  was  but  one  in 
all  that  generation  to  whom  that  name  could  be  given.  "  Noah 
had  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Noah  *'  by  faith  had 
become  an  heir  of  the  justification  by  faith."  He  was  "  a  just 
man  and  perfect  in  his  generation  and  walked  with  God."  This 
is  the  good  report  he  has  obtained :  "  Tbsb,"  said  Jehovah,  i.  e. 
"  ihtt  alone  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation." 
As  God  testified  his  regard  to  Abraham  by  telling  him  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Sodom,  so  he  showed  his  peculiar  favor 
to  Noah  by  announcing  to  him  the  coming  destruction  of  his  con* 
temporaries.  He  said, "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man,  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years."  There 
shall  still  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  yeara  of  "  striving  with  him/' 
It  would  seem  that  Noah  was  commissioned  not  only  to  build  the 
ark,  but  also  to  announce  the  approaching  deluge  during  its  build* 
ing,  and  to  call  men  to  repentance.  We  know  that  he  was  "  a 
preacher  of  righteousness"  and  that  he  *'  condemned  the  world" 
by  his  preaching,  as  well  as  practically  by  his  conduct^  telling 
them  of  their  sins,  warning  them  of  their  danger. 

This  is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  referred  to  in  the  text» 
and  as  the  spirit  in  the  prophets  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  "  the 
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WanT  from  the  begiBDiag  beiiif  the  great  revealer  of  God  and 
makiog  his  revelations  by  his  Spirit, — Christ  who  went  in  Sfuril 
t0  the  "  spirita  in  prison*'  by  his  apostles,  may  be  eonsidered  as 
having  gone  in  Spirit  by  his  servant  Noah  to  the  same  class  of 
persons.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  Noah  proclaimed  to 
a  doomed  world  "  Repent/'  as  Jonah  in  after  ages  proclaimed  to 
the  doomed  city,  *'  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroy- 
ed." Had  Noah's  preaching  been  as  successful  as  Jonah's  wa 
have  BO  rsason  to  doubt  that,  as  in  that  case,  God,  ^  seeing  their 
woAm  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way,  would  have  repented 
of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  he  would  do  to  them  and  would  not 
havedcme  it"  These*' one  hundred  and  twenty  years"  were 
years  of  peculiar  trial.  They  were  the  last  opportunity  to  be  af< 
folded  to  that  mce  to  escape  from  final  ruin.  They  were  a  period 
duriug  which  "  God's  long  suffering  waited,"  i.  e.  God  waited  in 
the  exercise  of  his  long*suflbring.  It  was  long-suffering,  it  was 
patience  which  prevented  the  immediate  infliction  of  the  threat* 
ened  vengeance,  for  the  iniquities  of  that  generation  were  f«U. 
Come  the  vengeance  when  it  might,  it  could  not  come  undo* 
served.  But  judgment  is  God's  *'  strange  work."  They  shall 
have  one  warning  mors.  He  is  **  not  willing  that  they  should 
perish." 

There  was  something  peculiariy  striking  in  the  warnings  dur* 
ing  the  closing  period  of  the  term  of  forbearance.  **  Noah  by 
fiuth  being  instructed  by  the  divine  oracle  concerning  things  not 
yet  seen,  moved  with  fear  prepared  an  ark."  When  we  consideff 
the  siae  of  the  ark  and  the  time  and  labor  necessary  for  collecting 
the  animals  which  were  to  be  saved  in  it,  (for  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  their  gathering  together  was  entirely  miraculous,) 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  afforded  him  employment  for  a 
eeosiderabie  period.  This  was  a  striking  proof  that  Noah  believ* 
ed  his  own  communication.  It  was  an  appeal  through  the  eye 
as  well  as  through  the  ear  to  that  wicked  and  rebellious  genera* 
tion.  But  they  looked  on  with  a  thoughtless  eye  as  well  as  lis- 
lened  with  a  careless  ear.  They  were  disobedient  Noah  to  the 
men  of  his  generation  like  Lot  to  his  sons*in«law  "  was  as  one 
who  mocked."  **  They  believed  him  not"  When  they  saw  the 
ark  building,  their  sentiments  probably  found  language  in  such 
words  as  these,  '*  What  does  the  old  dotard  mean,  where  does  he 
intend  to  sail  to  in  this  strange  hulk  ?  He  will  find  some  diffi* 
ooliy  in  launching  it"  When  he  told  them  of  the  coming  ruin  at 
the  end  of  120  yean  they  were  likely  to  say,  "*  Yaa  look  iar  b#* 
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fere  you.  Shttll  we  peridi  and  yoa  alone  etcape  ?  We  will  take 
our  chance/' 

But  God  cannot  be  mocked.  His  established  law«  **  whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  will  at  the  appointed 
time  take  effect  "  He  is  not  slack  concerning^'  his  threattnings 
any  more  than  his  promises  **  as  men  count  slackness/'  though 
"  he  is  loog*snfiering."  O  how  long-soffering !  Down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  eiecution  of  his  threatenings,  the  rebellions  men  of 
l<foah's  generation  seem  to  have  been  saying, "  Where  is  the 
declaration  of  his  coming  ?  All  things  continue  as  they  were." 
**  They  ate  and  drank,  they  married  and  were  given  in  marriage." 
Bat  the  season  of  forbearance  long  as  it  has  been,  has  passed 
away.  The  ark  is  finished.  Noah  and  his  family  have  entered 
into  it  "  In  that  same  day  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep," 
— the  abyss  of  subterranean  wraters, — '*  were  broken  up/'  and  the 
"  windows  of  heaven  were  opened"  to  discharge  the  immense 
body  of  water  held  in  solution  by  the  atmosphere.  The  mini 
continued  without  intermission  for  forty  entire  days,  and  the 
eruptions  of  subterranean  waters  for  160  days,  until  at  length  the 
inundation  came  to  its  height  and  covered  all  the  high  hills  which 
were  under  the  whole  heaven,  fiAeen  cubits  upward  above  the 
highest  hills.  "  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth 
both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  on  the  earth, — and  every  man/'  Ail,  all  with 
the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family  had  been  disobedient,  and 
all,  all  with  that  exception  perish.  The  waters  covered  the  ene* 
mies  of  God,  not  one  of  them  was  left." 

We  pronounce  no  judgment  as  to  the  eternal  state  of  all  the 
antediluvians.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  in  a  right  spirit 
sought  mercy  amid  the  rising  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  if  they 
did  who  dare  say,  who  dare  think,  that  it  was  refused  them  ? 
Nevertheless  whether  we  look  on  earth  or  beyond  it,  without 
doubt  this  day  was  "  a  day  of  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men." 

While  the  great  body  of  the  *'  spirits  in  prison"  in  the  days  of 
Noah  were  disobedient  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  disobedience, 
all  were  not  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  Noah  was  at  once  be* 
lieving  and  obedient  His  family  were  so  far  obedient  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  appointed  means  of  deliverance.  We 
have  but  too  good  reason  to  conclude  that  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  all  of  them  were  not  obedient  They  to  the  number  of 
"  eight  souls/'  L  e.  persons,  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and 
their  wives  entered  into  the  ark,  and  were  "  saved  by  watei." 
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^  The  Lord  said  to  Noah,  Come  ihoo  and  all  thy  hoiue,"  L  e.  tky 
family,  "  into  the  ark ;  and  Noah  went  in  and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife  and  his  sons*  wives  with  him  into  the  ark,  and  the  Lord  shut 
them  in ;  and  when  the  waters  increased  they  bare  np  the  ark, 
«md  it  was  lift  above  the  earth,  and  when  the  waters  prevailed 
and  were  increased  greatly  on  the  earth,  the  ark  went  on  the  fiioe 
of  the  waters.  And  God  remembered  Noah  and  those  who  were 
in  the  ark  with  him/*  and  after  five  months'  floating  on  a  shore- 
less ocean,  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat  After  hav- 
ing been  tenants  of  the  strange  mansion  for  a  year  and  ten  days, 
Noah  and  his  family  went  forth  at  the  command  of  God  to  take 
possession  of  a  world  already  smiling  in  vegetable  beaaty,  whose 
solitudes  were  soon  again  to  be  peopled  by  the  various  animal 
tribes  the  utter  extinction  <^  which  had  been  in  so  strange  a  way 
prevented  amid  the  general  destruction. 

These  **  few,  that  is  eight,  souls"  are  said  to  have  been  "  saved 
by  water."  Various  meanings  have  been  attached  to  these  words, 
some  considering  them  as  equivalent  to  **  saved  amid  the  water" 
others  **  saved  notwithstanding  the  water ;^  others  "  saived  6y  beimg 
conducted  through  the  loater/*  The  meaning  that  the  words  most 
naturally  suggest  seems  the  true  one,  they  were  "  saved  by  meam 
of  the  water/*  The  water  which  destroyed  those  out  of  the  ark 
saved  those  who  were  in  it.  The  words  of  the  sacred  histofiaa 
are  the  best  commentary  on  the  apostle's  words.  **  The  waters 
bore  up  the  ark  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth,  and  it  wentoa 
the  face  of  the  waters."  As  by  means  of  the  art  of  navigation 
the  ocean,  which  seems  calculated  to  separate  completely  the  ia* 
habitants  of  countries  distant  from  each  other,  unites  them,  be- 
coming the  great  highway  of  nations,— so  the  waters  of  the  del- 
uge which  were  in  their  own  nature  fitted  to  destroy  Noah  and 
.  his  family,  by  means  of  the  ark  saved  them. 

Such  then  are  the  facts  of  antediluvian  history  which  this  pas- 
sage brings  before  us.  Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  object  of  the 
apostle  in  referring  to  those  facts  and  show  how  they  gain  that 
object.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  design  of  the  refer- 
ence is  by  no  means  self-evident  or  even  very  readily  discernible. 
It  does  seem  strange  that  in  the  midst  of  a  description  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  Lord  s  penal,  vicarious,  expiatory  sufierings,  there 
should  be  introduced  a  statement  of  what  took  place  more  than 
two  thousand  years  before.  It  is  plain,  however,  to  the  carefol 
student  of  the  apostle  Peter^s  writings  that  he  was  aocustomed 
to  think  of  the  antediluvian  world  and  the  postdiluvian  worid  as 
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oftwo  orders  of  things  whioh  had  such  strong  analogies  of  te- 

sembtance  and  coiitrast  that  events  in  the  one  naturally  called 

up  in  bis  mind  what  may  be  named  the  oorresponding  events  in 

the  other.    Thus  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  second  epistle  he  gob- 

tnsts  the  two  worlds.     Of  the  one  he  says,  <<  By  the  word  of  God, 

the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water 

and  in  the  water,  whereby  the  world  that  then  was  being  over* 

flowed  with  water  perished ;"  and  of  the  other  he  says,  **  The 

heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are 

kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and 

perdition  of  ungodly  men."    In  the  second  chapter  of  the  same 

epistle  we  iBnd  him  saying,  "  God  who  spared  not  the  old  world 

but  saved  Noah  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 

bringing  in  the  flood  on  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  knoweth  (in 

this  new  world)  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation  and 

to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished." 

Both  worlds  appeared  to  him  peopled  by  fallen  men,  doomed  to 

poniahment,  "spirits  in  prison;"  both  privileged  with  a  divine 

revelation  proclaiming  danger  and  offering  deliverance  to  these 

"  spirits  in  prison ;"  both  destined  to  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge  as 

a  manifeatatioa  of  the  divine  displeasure,  the  first  by  a  deluge  of 

water,  the  second  by  a  deluge  of  fire.     Taking  this  view  of  the 

subject  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  the  mention  of  Christ 

"quickened  in  the  spirit"  going  and  preaching  by  his  apostles  to 

the  "spirits  in  prison"  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  atoning  suflfer- 

ings,  should  have  suggested  to  Peter*s  mind  his  having  in  his 

preincamate  state  gone  in  spirit  by  the  ministry  of  Noah  to  the 

same  class  of  persons  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

But  what  is  his  object  in  this  reference  ?  His  primary  object 
is,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  to 
illustrate  by  contrast  the  blessed  eflfects  of  our  Lord's  going  and  « 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  afler  that  he  had  been  quicken- 
ed  in  spirit  When  in  the  days  of  Noah  he  went  and  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,  "  they  were  disobedient,"  all  but  univer- 
sally disobedient,  and  "  few,"  i  e.  "  eight  souls  were  saved"  out 
of  probably  many  millions;  but  now  while  many  are  unbelieving 
aad  inapenitent,  still  multitudes  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  haye 
become  obedient  to  the  faith,  and  before  he  finishes  his  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison  much  greater  multitudes  yet  will  become 
obedient  "  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  to 
the  Lerd,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  people  shall  worship  before 
bim*  fiwr  the  kingdom  is  the  Iioid's  and  he  is  the  governor  among 
Vox.  IV.  No.  1ft.  63 
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the  nations."  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever."  Though  many  shall  perish  in  the  delnge  of  fire,  yet  still 
the  saved  shall  not  be  counted  by  human  numbers.  There  will 
be  "  nations  of  the  saved,"  and  those  set  free  by  the  word  of  God, 
the  truth  which  makes  free  indeed,  from  among  the  spirits  iu 
prison  shall  be  a  **  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  out  of 
every  kindred  and  people  and  tribe  and  nation." 

A  subsidiary,  yet  still  an  important,  object  in  making  the  refer- 
ence seems  to  have  been  to  bring  those  truths  before  the  miod ; 
first,  that  if  Christ^  preaching  is  disregarded  and  disobeyed,  when 
'*  quickened  in  spirit"  he  comes  by  the  apostolic  ministry,  a  more 
dreadful  destruction  will  befal  the  unbelieving  and  impenitent, 
than  that  which  overwhelmed  the  antediluvians  who  were  diso- 
bedient to  the  revelation  made  by  Noah ;  and  secondly,  that  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  destruction  to  which  we  are  already  doomed 
but  by  availing  ourselves  now  as  then  of  the  only  divinely  ap- 
pointed mode  of  deliverance."  "  If  they  who  despised"  the  preach- 
ing of  Noah  who  was  a  mere  man  and  who  does  not  seem  even 
to  have  been  a  worker  of  miracles,  •*  died  without  mercy,"  received 
in  the  waters  of  the  deluge  a  "just  recompense  of  reward  "  "of 
how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  they  be  counted  worthy  who 
trample  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit" 
in  whom  he  comes  to  them,  "neglecting  so  great  salvation  which 
at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  to  us  by  the  Lord  and  was  con- 
firmed to  us  by  them  that  heard  him,  God  also  bearing  witoeas 
both  with  signs  and  wonders  and  divers  miracles  and  gills  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  own  will  T* 

There  was  no  mode  of  escape  from  the  delnge  of  water  hut 
the  divinely  appointed  ark.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  day 
of  penal  visitation  various  plans  were  resorted  to.  No  doabt 
trees  were  climbed,  mountains  ascended,  possibly  boats  of  some 
kind  or  other  resorted  to,  but  all  in  vain.  All  with  the  exceptioii 
of  the  eight  in  the  ark  are  engulfed  in  the  deep  and  wide-spread- 
ing inundation  agitated  with  fearful  tempest  from  the  air,  and 
heaved  up  into  tremendous  billows  by  internal  commotions  shak- 
ing the  earth.  And  there  is  no  mode  of  escape  for  men  from  the 
eoming  fiery  deluge  which  is  to  destroy  the  wicked  but  in  tlie  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  There  is  no  name  given  under  hea- 
ven among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  "  bat  the  name  of 
Jesus."  He  and  he  only  eaves  from  the  wrath  to  come.  To  them 
who  reject  him  **  Uiere  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin  bat  a  oer- 
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tain  feaifal  looking  for  of  judgment  to  destroy  them  as  the  adver- 
saries of  God." 

It  only  remains  now  that  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  object 
of  the  apostle's  reference  in  noticing  the  particular  manner  in 
which  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved.  They  were,  says  he, 
"  saved  by  water/' — the  water  of  the  deluge  was  the  means  of 
their  delivemnce.  The  apostle  himself  has  in  the  twenty-first 
verse  informed  us  what  is  the  point  he  meant  to  illustmte  by 
this  reference,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  extract  a  very  clear  and  definite  explanation  from  his 
words.  "  The  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now 
save  us,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  an- 
swer of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  both  those  who  deny  the  perpetuity 
of  water  baptism  as  an  ordinance,  like  that  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians so  estimable  on  many  accounts,  the  Friends,  and  those  who 
insist  on  the  necessity  and  efficiency  of  water  baptism  for  salva- 
tion if  administered  by  properly  qualified  persons,  like  the  Papists 
and  Fuseyites,  seek  for  support  to  their  opposite  views  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  one  class  insisting  that  it  teaches  that  the  baptism  that 
saves,  Christian  baptism,  is  not  that  which  removes  external 
pollution,  i.  e.  is  not  the  appUcation  of  water  to  the  body,  is  not 
an  external  rite  at  all ;  the  other  class  insisting  that  it  teaches 
that  baptism,  which  means  here  just  what  it  means  elsewhere, 
the  religious  rite  known  by  that  name,  does  save — is  necessary 
and  effectual  to  salvation.  We  shall  find  that  the  passage  rightly 
interpreted  gives  no  support  to  either  of  these  e^mUly  erroneouSt 
though  by  no  means  equally  dangerous  opinions. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  apostle  meant  to  compare 
baptism  with  the  waler  of  the  deluge  or  with  the  ark,  or  to  com-. 
pore  generally  the  way  in  which  Christians  are  saved  with  the 
way  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved,  but  when  the 
words  are  carefully  examined  there  is  no  room  for  those  doubts. 
The  translation  of  the  words  in  our  version  is  strictly  literal  from 
the  reading  adopted,  but  it  is  not  very  intelligible.  To  the  ques- 
tion what  does  the  expression,  '*  the  like  figure  whereurUo  even  bap* 
tism"  mean,  I  can  give  no  answer.  The  words  may  be  ren- 
dered with  perfect  accuracy  "  which  was  a  type  or  figure  of  the 
baptism  which  saves  us,"  i.  e.  which  water  of  the  deluge  was  a 
type  of  baptism  which  saves  us.  By  the  term  "  type**  we  mean 
a  significaM  resemblance^  for  that  it  was  a  type  in  the  strict  sense 
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<3t  the  yfmAnBB.Jbr€$hmtingdimfy  to  the  antedihiim^ 
biipium  or  iU  meamng,  is  a  principle  ntterly  wtthoat  support 

It  is  however  right  to  say  that  there  is  another  reading  which, 
since  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  more  carefully 
collated  than  they  had  been  when  our  excellent  version  was  made, 
has  been  generally  preferred  by  the  most  learned  and  jodicious 
scholars  and  which  gives  this  rendering,  ■*  which,**  reAsrring  to 
water,  *'  which  also  saves  us, — ^baptism  which  is  the  antitype — 
which  corresponds  to,  or  is  figuratively  represented  by,  the  water 
of  the  deluge.**  It  is  as  if  the  apostle  had  said,  "  water  saved  the 
fiimily  of  Noah  and,  it  may  be  said,  water  also  saves  us ; — I  refer 
to  baptism  which  in  this  respect  resembles  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  both  l>eing  connected  by  divine  appointment  with  salva- 
tion or  deliverance." 

How  the  water  of  the  delage  was  connected  with  ^e  salvation 
of  Noah's  family  we  have  already  seen ;  how  baptism  is  connect- 
ed with  our  salvation  we  are  now  to  inquire.  The  apostle  has 
answered  the  question  both  negatively  and  positively,  but  before 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  his  answer,  it  deserves  remark 
that  the  very  comparison  shows  that  baptism  has  but  an  indirect 
influence  on  our  salvation,  an  influence  which  is  emblematized 
not  by  the  ark,  but  by  the  tvater  which  in  itself  was  rather  fitted 
to  destroy  than  to  save. 

Let  ns  now  hear  the  apostle.  He  first  tells  us  how  baptism 
does  not  save.  It  does  not  save  as  it  is  a  **  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh.*'  That  is  the  physical  effect  of  the  application 
of  water  to  the  body.  It  removes  whatever  soils  the  body  and 
thns  produces  cleanliness.  This  is  all  that  it  can  do  as  an  external 
application.  It  does  not,  it  cannot  save  us.  The  idea  that  the 
external  rite  of  baptism  can  save,  can  communicate  spiritual  life, 
can  justify  and  regenerate  is  equally  absurd,  unscriptural  and  mis- 
chievous. Moral  effects  must  have  moral  causes.  It  has  been 
jostly  said,  "even  the  life  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  far  more  the 
life  of  thought,  taste,  affection  and  conscience,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  mere  lifeless  matter.  He  who  should  assert 
this  would  be  considered  as  little  better  than  a  madman,  but  is  not 
the  statement  still  more  irrational  and  unintelligible,  that  the  life 
of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  united  to  God  and  secured  of  salvation, 
is  produced  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  water  on  an  individual  or  by 
immersing  him  in  it"  A  man  must  be  "  given  up  to  strong  delu- 
sion before  he  can  believe  a  lie"  like  this. 

The  positive  part  of  the  apostle's  answer  is  however  the  most 
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important  part  of  it  Baptism  saves  us  as  it  is  *'  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  towards  God  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Before  entering  on  the  exposition  of  this  statement,  which  is  en- 
cambered  with  some  verbal  difficulties,  it  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
serve  a  good  purpose,  to  state  in  the  fewest  words,  to  whom  and 
to  what  whation  is  aitribtUed  in  the  New  Testament,  God  is  said 
to  save  us.  "  All  things"  in  the  new  creation  "  are  of  him."  He 
is  the  Saviour  of  all  men  especially  of  them  who  believe."  We 
are  said  to  be  saved  by  '*  grace/'  by  God's  grace.  Chria  is  said  to 
save  us.  "  All  things"  in  the  new  creation  "  are  by  him."  One 
of  his  most  common  names  is  **  our  Saviour  "  The  blood  qf  Christ 
is  said  to  save  us.  "  Redemption"  is  "  through  his  blood."  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  said  to  save  us.  '*  We  are  saved  by  his 
Hfe."  The  Bofy  Spirit  is  said  to  save  us.  **  We  are  saved  by 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  ITie  gospel  is  said  to  save 
men.  The  words  which  Peter  was  to  speak  to  Cornelius  were 
words  which  were  to  "  save  him  and  his  family."  We  are  said 
to  be  saved  hy  faith,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith." 
**  Thy  faith,"  said  our  Lord  on  numerous  occasions,  "  hath  saved 
thee."  '*  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved."  Men  are  said  to  be 
saved  by  confession  of  the  truth  in  connection  with  faith.  "  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  imto  righteousness,"  i.  e.  justificattoUt 
"  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation."  Men 
are  said  to  be  saved  by  baptism  in  connection  with  faith.  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  and  here  **  baptism 
saves  US." 

These  statements  are  all  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  he  alone  understands  how  sinful  men  are  saved  who  sees  the 
meaning  and  apprehends  the  consistency  of  these  statements. 
Here  they  are  in  one  sentence, — God  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
grace  saves  men  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son  who  died  as 
an  atoning  victim,  and  rose  again  to  the  possession  of  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  might  save  all  coming  to  the  Fa- 
ther by  him,  who  being  led  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  believe  the  gospel  of  salvation  become  personally  interested 
in  the  blessings  procured  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son ;  and 
wherever  men  are  made  really  to  believe  the  gospel,  they,  as  the 
natural  result  of  that  faith  and  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, make  a  profession  of  that  faith,  the  commencement  of 
which  profession  is,  in  the  case  of  those  who  in  mature  hfe  iure 
brought  from  a  false  religion  to  the  knowledge  and  beUef  of  the 
gospel,  baptism  or  the  "  being  washed  with  pure  water." 
63» 
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If  iMis  Btrntement  is  uttderslood  tliere  it  little  difllealty  in  an- 
swering  the  question,  **  how  does  haptism  save  ?"    It  is  an  em* 
Mematical  representation  of  what  saves  us,  viz.  the  expiating,  jns- 
llfying  blood  of  Christ,  and  (he  regenerating,  sanotifying  iafloeDce 
of  the  Spirit,  and  a  corresponding  confession  of  the  truth  thus 
represented.    Let  tis  look  at  the  apostle's  answer  and  see  if  it  is 
not  substantiaily  the  same  as  that  to  which  we  have  been  led.   I 
have  stated  that  there  are  verbal  difficulties.     The  principal  of 
these  are  two,  the  first  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ren* 
dered  *'  answer**  and  the  other  referring  to  the  connection  of  the 
concluding  clause  ''bytke  reswrectum  i^Jesus  CkrisL**     The  word 
rendered  "  mnswer'*^  occurs  nowhere  else  either  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament or  in  the  Grreek  translation  of  tlie  Old  Testament    From 
hs  etymdogy  and  its  use  in  classic  writers  we  should  say  its 
meaning  is  **  question'*  not  **  answer.*^    Many  interpretaas  sirppose 
that  there  is  a  reference  to  axi  ancient  custom  of  making  the  bap- 
tismal profession  in  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  administrator, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  tflk  practice  existed  in  the  apos- 
tles* time,  and  supposing  that  it  did,  the  fact  would  not  account 
for  a  word  meaning  "  ^we^^ieTii''  being  used  to  signify  "  ouamt." 
Others  have  rendered  the  word  '*  inquiry*' "  appUcaiiim  to"  the  ap- 
plication of  a  good  consdence  to  God  for  salvation,  the  sincerely 
seeking  salvation  from  God.     I  am  persuaded  that  ^e  woid  is 
here  employed  as  equivalent  to  expression,  cmfesmm  or  dedksratwn. 

Some  interpreters  connect  the  concluding  clause  with  the  word 
^  save,"  thus  ^  baptism  saves  us  through  the  resurrection  of  Je- 
ans Christ  ;*'  otheia  with  the  phmse  "  a  good  conscience  towards 
^fodf^  others  with  the  whole  expression,  **  answer  of  a  good  can* 
science  towards  God,**  The  second  of  these  seems  the  most  natu- 
ral mode  of  connection.  What  the  apostle's  words  bring  before 
the  mind  is  this :  A  man  has  a  good  conscience,  he  has  obtained 
this  good  conscience  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  mabea 
a  declaration  of  this  good  conscience  in  his  baptism,  and  it  is  in 
this  way,  the  apostle  declares,  that  baptism  saves. 

*^A  good  conscience  is  a  right  and  happy  state  of  thought  mad 
feeling  in  reference  to  our  relations  and  duties  to  God,— Hson- 
fidence  in  God,  love  to  God.  This  is  obtained  by  a  man's  oon- 
science  being  sprinkled  with  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  or  in 
other  words,  by  his  experiencing  the  power  of  Giirist^  «*^^ni»g 
blood  to  pacify  the  conscience  and  purify  the  heart  through  the 
faith  of  the  truth  respecting  it, — by  bis  being  Iransibrmed  throogh 
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"  the  resewnig  of  tbe  mind"  produced  by  the  "  Holy  Ghovt  shed 
for&  abundaatly  thioogh  Jesus  Chiist  our  Saviour." 

This  good  couscieoce  is  said  to  be  "  by  the  resurrection  of  Je^ 
sus  Christ."  The  resuirection  of  Christ  is  the  giand  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission,  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  especially  of 
the  eflicacy  of  his  atoning  sacrifice.  It  is  troth  regarding  these, 
apprehended  in  its  meaning  and  evidence  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  produces  the  good  conscience  towards 
God.  **  I  trust  in  God,  seeing  he  has  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Jjori  Jesus ;  I  love  him  who  gave  his  Son  for  my  of** 
fences  and  who  raised  him  again  for  ray  justification." 

Of  this  good  consoenoe,  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  heart  with  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  it,  the  convened  Jew  or  Pagan  made  a  profession  when 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  he  submitted  to  baptism. 
Thus  ODufessiog  by  an  external  act  what  he  believed  in  Ins  heart 
that  God  had  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  he  was  saved.  In  this 
way,  in  this  way  alone  can  it  be  said  that  **  ba^nism  saves  us." 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  discovered  in  attempting  to  trace  the 
analogy  between  the  waters  of  the  deluge  saving  Noah's  family, 
and  the  water  of  baptism  saving  those  who  in  it  make  an  enlight- 
eaed  profession  of  a  **  good  conscience  towards  God  through  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  I  apprehend  we  are  not 
to  aeek  anything  mora  than  that  general  analogy  which  we  have 
already  illustrated.  The  following  illustration  is  at  any  rate  in* 
genions  and  the  sentiment  it  conveys  indubitably  true  and  fear- 
fully important  *'  Tbe  flood  of  waters  displayed  the  divine  indig- 
nation, and  executed  the  threatened  vengeance, against  tbe  wiek* 
edness  of  an  ungodly  world  while  they  yet  bore  up  in  safety  the 
eight  persons  enclosed  in  the  ark,  so  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for 
sin  emblematically  represented  in  baptism,  while  it  has  eflected 
the  eternal  redemptioa  and  salvation  of  all  in  Him, '  the  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,'  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
dreadful  manifestation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  as  well 
as  the  surest  pledge  of  its  execution  against  the  worid  which  lieth 
under  the  wicked  <me."i 

Though  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  able  to  dear  the  difficult 
passage  we  have  been  considering  of  all  its  obscurity,  I  think  we 
have  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  I  am  sure  we  have 
made  it  pladn  enough,  that  what  Paul  says  of  all  Scripture  given 
by  divine  inspiration  is  true  of  this.    *'  It  is  profitable  for  doctrine* 
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ibr  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instmctioQ  in  rightaoosness."  I 
shall  notice  only  one  very  important  practical  conclusion  to  which 
it  very  directly  leads  U8| — ^the  folly  and  danger  of  trusting  in  the 
mere  external  rite  of  baptism  or  in  anything  that  is  external. 
Happily  toe  are  not  taught  the  soul-deluding  doctrine  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacraments,  as  they  arc  called,  and  of  baptismal  re- 
generation as  a  part  of  the  general  dogma.  On  the  contrary  toe 
are  taught  that "  the  saerements  become  effectual  means  of  sal- 
vation not  from  any  virtue  in  those,  or  in  them  who  administer 
them,  but  only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ  and  the  working  of  his 
Spirit  in  them  that  by  futh  receive  them,"  and  that  no  baptism 
saves  but  that  which  is  connected  with  "  engmfting  into  Christ, 
and  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,"  and  that 
it  is  an  "  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's."' 

But  though  we  are  thus  taught,  and  I  believe  few  of  us  would 
call  these  principles  in  question,  yet  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  rest  in  what  is  external.  Let  us  beware 
then  of  supposing  that  we  are  sife  because  we  have  been  bap- 
tized, whether  in  infancy  or  on  oot  personal  profession  of  faith. 
The  apostle  Paul's  declaration  respecting  circumcision  and  Juda- 
ism  is  equally  true  of  baptism  and  Christianity.  '  He  is  not  a 
true  Christian  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  saving  bap- 
tism which  consists  merely  in  the  application  of  water  to  the 
body.  He  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  inwardly,  who  has  a  good 
conscience  towards  Gkxi,  and  saving  baptism  is  the  washing  of 
regenemtion  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  Let  all  re- 
member, that  if  they  would  be  saved,  if  they  would  "  enter  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  they  "  must  be  bom  again,"  "  bom  not  of  water 
only  but  of  the  Spirit ;"  and  let  all  who  have  profession  of  a  good 
conscience  remember  that  where  there  is  a  good  conscience  there 
will  be  a  good  conversation,  and  that  if  a  "  man  is  in  Christ  a  new 
creature"  he  will  "  put  off  the  old  man  who  is  corrupt  in  his  deeds, 
and  put  on  the  new  man  who  after  Christ  Jesus  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  and  in  true  holiness."  Professing  to  be  saved  from 
the  fiery  deluge  which  is  coming  on  the  unbelieving,  disobedient 
world,  by  the  blood  of  Christ  represented  in  baptism,  he  will  show 
that  he  is  delivered  from  that  world's  power ;  redeemed  by  the 
same  "  precious  blood"  from  the  *'  vain  conversation"  received  by 
tradition  from  his  fathers,  and  freed  from  spiritual  captivity,  he 
will  walk  at  liberty ;  brought  into  a  new  world,  **  all  old  things 
will  pass  away,"  and  "  all  things  will  become  new.** 

*  Wfintmiiwtfir  Shottflr  CatodiiaL 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

LANGUAGES  OF  AFRICA. —  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  MAN- 
DINGO,  GRBBO  AND  MPONGWE  DIALECTS. 

By  Rev.  John  Leighton  Wil«oa,  American  Miaiionarj  at  the  Gaboon  river,  Western  Africa. 

[Thb  following  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  inserted, 
partly,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  partly  from  its 
relation  to  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise.  It  communicates  a 
variety  of  facts  respecting  the  languages  of  Western  Africa, 
which  will  be  deeply  interesting,  alike  to  the  Christian  and  the  phi- 
lologist. The  phenomena,  adduced  by  Mr.  Wilson,  are  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  scientific  value  of  Christian  missions.  Though 
an  indirect  and  undesigned  efiect,  it  will  of  itself  amply  repay  all 
the  cost  which  is  incurred.  The  missionary  is,  in  this  way,  coop- 
erating most  efficiently,  and  without  interference  with  his  great 
spiritual  work,  with  the  learned  scholars  and  philanthropists  of 
Christendom,  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  civ- 
ilization. We  will  only  add,  should  any  apology  for  the  insertion 
of  this  piece  be  needed,  that  there  are  subscribers  and  readers  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  at  all  the  missionary  stations  of  our  princi- 
pal Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  at  some  of  the  stations  of 
other  societies. — Eds.] 

Too  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  numerous  and  diversified  dia- 
lects of  Africa  to  determine  with  certainty  the  precise  number  of 
families  which  they  form.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
divide  this  great  continent  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  also 
form  an  important  dividing  line  between  two  great  branches  of 
the  negro  race,  who,  it  is  probable,  emigrated  to  Africa  at  remote 
periods  from  each  other  and  from  different  parts  of  the  old  world. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  or  that  part  of  it  occupied 
by  the  black  race,  the  number  of  languages  is  very  great,  the 
dififerent  families  of  which  show  very  little  if  any  affinity  for  each 
other ;  while  in  the  southern  division  one  great  family  prevails 
over  the  whole  even  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  multiplication  of  dialects  in  all  countries  where 
there  are  no  written  standards,  the  above  fact  furnishes  a  pre- 
sumptive argument,  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  continent  must  have  been  settled  by  the  negro  race  at 
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a  much  earlier  period  than  the  southern ;  or,  that  the  present  in- 
habitants of  this  portion  of  the  country  overran  and  rooted  out  its 
original  occupants  at  no  very  remote  period.  However  this  may 
be,  the  languages  spoken  on  the  opposite  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains, show  as  conclusively,  as  any  argument  drawn  from  this 
source  can,  that  these  two  families  of  blacks,  whatever  physical 
resemblances  there  may  be,  must  have  had  different  origins. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  the  number  of  dialects  is 
incredibly  great  Those  spoken  along  the  western  coast,  i.  e.  be- 
tween the  river  Senegal  and  the  Cameroons  in  the  Bight  of  6i- 
afra,  which  is  no  doubt  the  western  termination  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  may  be  grouped  into  five  distinct  families,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  inaccurately  defined  by  the  estab- 
lished geographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  Mandingo,  including  the  Jaloof,  the  Foulah,  the  Soosoo 
and  other  kindred  dialects,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of 
these  principal  families.  Those  of  the  natives  who  speak  these 
dialects  are  Mohammedans,  and  no  doubt  a  less  or  greater  num- 
ber of  Moorish  or  Arabic  words  has  been  incorporated  with  all 
of  them.  These  dialects  are  spoken  along  the  coast  from  Sene- 
gal to  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the  interior  as  far  as  the  head  waters 
of  the  Niger. 

From  Sierra  Leone  or  Cape  Messurado  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ni- 
ger, in  what  is  called  Upper  Guinea,  a  distance  coastwise  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  there  are  four  distinct  families,  showing 
very  little  if  any  affinity  for  each  other.  The  first  extends  from 
Basa  to  St  Andrews,  embracing  the  Basa,  Km,  Grebo  and  other 
dialects,  all  of  which  belong  to  one  general  family  called  the  Me- 
na  or  Mandoo  language.  The  natives,  who  speak  these  dialects, 
are  pagans,  and  though  physically  considered,  they  are  one  of  the 
finest  races  in  Africa,  they  are  less  intellectual  than  the  generali* 
ty  of  tribes  along  the  coast 

From  Frisco  to  Dick's  Cove,  along  whatis  called  the  Ivory  Coast, 
we  have  another  language,  usually  called  the  Rwakwa,  which 
possesses  no  traceable  affinity  for  any  other  language  along  the 
coast  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  a  fine,  ath- 
letic race  and  occupy  an  important  part  of  the  coast  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  but  like  the  tribes  above  and  below  are  pagans 
of  the  lowest  order. 

From  Dick's  Cove  to  Badagri  we  have  the  Fanti,  as  called  by 
the  natives  themselves  Fantyipim,  which  includes  the  Ashanti, 
Dahomey,  Popo,  Accra  and  other  dialects.    Among  the  dialects 
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of  this  family  there  is  more  diversity  than  among  those  of  either 
of  the  preceding.  The  natives  here  discover  considerable  me- 
chanical skill  and  much  more  versatility  of  character  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Grain  Coast 

On  the  great  rivers  of  the  Gkilf  of  Benin,  Bonny,  Benin  and 
Calibar,  we  find  another  distinct  family  of  languages,  possessing 
some  striking  peculiarities,  entirely  unknown  to  any  of  the 
dialects  either  west  or  south. 

How  nearly  related  tliese  difierent  families  along  the  sea  coast 
may  be  to  those  of  Central  and  Northern  Africa  is  not  known. 
While  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  multiplication  of  the 
dialects  of  the  same  family,  the  different  families  themselves 
have  preserved  their  distinctive  features  without  essential  change 
or  modification.  The  want  of  written  standards  accounts  for  the 
first  of  these  facts,  while  the  fixed  habits  of  the  natives,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  roving  chamcter  of  most  barbarous  nations,  account 
for  the  other. 

Crossing  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  we  find  one  great  family 
of  languages  extending  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  continent  The  dialects  of  this  family,  though 
they  difier  essentially  as  dialects,  have  too  many  striking  affini- 
ties for  each  other,  to  allow  any  doubt  of  their  having  a  common 
origin. 

Many  of  these  dialects,  especially  those  spoken  along  the  sea- 
coast,  have  incorporated  with  themselves  a  less  or  greater  number 
of  foreign  words,  according  as  the  tribes  have  had  less  or  more  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  Those  along  the  western 
coast  have  borrowed  largely  from  the  Portuguese — ^those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  probable,  have  borrowed 
from  the  English  and  Dutch — those  of  Mozambique  have  adopted 
many  words  from  the  Madagascar  people  as  well  as  the  Portu- 
guese, witli  both  of  whom  the  nations  have  had  long  and  exten- 
sive intercourse ;  while  those  still  higher  up  the  coast  have  dmwn 
quite  as  fireely  from  the  Arabic.  The  Sooahelee  language, 
spoken  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  M|)ongwe,  which  is  spoken  on  the  western  coast  in 
very  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  One  fifth  of  tfie  words 
of  these  two  dialects  are  either  the  same  or  so  nearly  so  that  they 
may  easily  be  traced  to  the  same  root. 

This  great  family  of  languages,  if  the  Mpongwe  dialect  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  elegance 
and  perfectly  philosophical  arrangements,  as  well  as  for  its  almost 
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indefinite  expansibility.  In  these  respects,  it  not  only  difiers  es- 
sentially and  radically  from  all  the  dialects  north  of  the  Moun- 
tains or  the  Moon,  but  they  are  such  as  may  well  challenge  a 
comparison  with  any  known  language  in  the  worid. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  what  particular  stock  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  the  same  family  have  sprung,  nor  is  it  impor- 
tant to  establish  this  point  We  have  selected  as  the  subject  of 
comparison,  one  dialect  from  three  different  families,  viz.  Man- 
dingo,  the  Grebo  and  the  Mpongwe ;  as  two  of  these  are  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  and  the  other  from  the  soath- 
em,  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  see  all  the  points  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  between  the  languages  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  separate  races,  but  likewise  how  much  divergenee 
there  may  be  in  the  languages  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
had  a  common  origin. 

The  Mandingo  is  spoken  chiefly  between  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia ;  the  Grebo  at  Cape  Palmas  and  in  that  vicinity.  The 
distance  between  these  two  places  is  six  or  eight  hundred  miles. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  two  regions  have  had  little  or  no  inter- 
course with  each  other  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  stran- 
gers. The  Mpongwe  is  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  Gaboon,  at 
Cape  Lopez  and  Cape  St.  Catharine,  in  what  is  usually  called 
Lower  Guinea.  The  distance  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Gaboon 
is  ten  or  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  that  between  the  latter  and 
Sene- Gambia  is  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand. 

Our  object  in  the  following  essay  will  be  to  mention  all  the 
important  points  in  which  these  dialects  differ  from  each  other,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  they  agree,  although  the  latter  are  regard- 
ed as  purely  accidental  and  such  as  would  be  as  likely  to  arise 
by  comparing  them  with  the  Indian  dialects  of  North  or  South 
America  or  with  those  of  Polynesia  as  among  themselves.  The 
principles  of  the  Mpongwe  will  be  more  fully  developed  than 
either  of  the  others,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great  superiority, 
but  because  it  possesses  some  very  remarkable  characteristics 
for  an  uncultivated  language,  and  evinces  a  degree  of  skill  and 
precision  in  its  grammatical  arrangements,  that  may  challenge  for 
itself  a  comparison  with  any  known  language  whatever. 

General  Remarks, 

Before  entering  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  these  dialects,  it  will  be  important  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
of  a  general  nature. 
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The  first  thing  that  would  be  sure  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  one,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people  in  connection  with  their  langusiges,  is  the 
remarkable  correspondence  that  will  always  be  found  between 
the  character  of  the  different  tribes  and  the  dialects  which  they 
respectively  speak. 

The  Grebo  tribe,  physically  considered,  are  one  of  the  finest 
races  in  Western  Africa.     They  are  stout,  well  formed,  and  their 
muscular  system  is  remarkably  well  developed.      They  stand 
erect,  and  when  not  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  their  gait 
is  measured,  manly  and  dignified.     When  engaged  at  work  or  iti 
play,  they  are  quick,  energetic  and  prompt  in  all  their  bodily  evo- 
lutions ;  they  are  fond  of  work,  are  capable  of  enduring  great 
hardships,  and,  compared  with  most  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Af- 
rica, are  really  courageous  and  enterprising.     But  they  are  desti- 
tute of  polish,  both  of  mind  and  of  manners.     In  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  they  are  rude,  abrupt  and  unceremonious ;  when 
opposed  or  resisted  in  what  is  their  right  or  due,  they  become  ob- 
stinate, sullen  aud  infiexible.     They  have  much  vivacity  of  dis- 
position, but  very  little  imagination.     Their  songs  have  but  little 
of  poetry,  and  are  unmusical  and  monotonous ;  besides  which 
they  have  very  little  literature  in  the  form  of  ancestral  traditions 
or  fabulous  stories.     Their  dialect  partakes  very  largely  of  these 
general  outlines.     It  is  harsh,  abrupt,  energetic,  indistinct  in 
enunciation,  meagre  in  point  of  words,  abounds  with  inarticulate 
nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  possesses  but  few  inflections  and  gram- 
matical forms,  and  is  withal  exceedingly  difficult  of  acquisition. 

The  Mpongwe  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mild  in  their  dispo- 
sition, flexible  in  character,  courteous  in  their  manners,  and  very 
deferential  to  age  and  rank.  But  they  are  timid,  irresolute  and 
exceedingly  averse  to  manual  labor.  They  live  by  trade,  are 
cunning,  shrewd,  calculating  and  somewhat  polished  in  their 
manners.  Their  temperament  is  of  the  excitable  or  nervous 
character  and  they  are  altogether  the  most  imaginative  race  of 
negroes  I  have  ever  known.  They  have  inexhaustible  stores  of 
ancestral  traditions  and  fabulous  stories,  some  of  which, if  embod- 
ied in  suitable  language,  would  bear  comparison  with  the  most 
celebrated  novels  and  romances  that  have  ever  been  presented 
to  the  world.  These  general  outlines  of  the  character,  habits  and 
disposition  of  the  people  are  no  bad  counterpart  to  their  language. 
It  is  soA,  pliant  and  flexible ;  clear  and  distinct  in  enunciation, 
pleasant  to  the  ear,  almost  entirely  free  from  guttural  and  nasal 
Voi^  IV.  No.  16.  64 
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aonnds,  methodical  in  all  its  grammatical  forms,  susceptible  of 
great  expansion,  and  withal  very  easy  of  acquisition. 

The  same  correspondence  might  be  pointed  out  between  the 
Mandingo  dialect  and  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken,  but 
enough  has  been  said  already,  to  illustrate  our  general  remark. 
Whether  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  natives  have  been 
modified  by  the  character  of  their  language ;  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  dialects  have  been  moulded  so  as  to  suit  the 
disposition,  character  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  are  points  that 
cannot  easily  be  determined.  Most  probably  they  exert  a  recip- 
rocal influence  upon  each  other.  It  must  not  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  comparative  perfection  of  these  dialects  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  relative  improvement  of 
the  different  tribes.  This  would  bespeak  for  the  Mpongwe  tribe 
a  degree  of  improvement  and  civilization  far  above  the  others, 
which  the  actucd  and  known  condition  of  that  people  does  not 
authorize. 

One  general  characteristic  of  the  Grebo,  and  one  which  estab- 
lishes at  the  outset  an  essential  difference  between  it  and  the 
other  dialects,  is  that  it  is  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  moewh 
mfUaJbic  words.  It  has  a  considerable  number  of  dissyllabic  words, 
a  few  trisyllables,  and  a  very  few  words  of  four  and  five  syllables. 
But  a  very  cureory  glance  over  a  few  printed  pages  of  Grebo  will 
show  a  vast  disproportion  of  monosyllabic  words.  The  names  of 
most  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar  belong  to  this 
class ;  for  example,  na,  fire ;  m,  water ;  tu^  tree ;  kai,  house ;  ge^ 
farm;  you,  sky;  bro,  earth;  nw,  rain;  twe,  axe ;y^  knife;  kbi, 
fence ;  lu,  head ;  kwa,  hand  ;  yi,  eye ;  nU,  tongue ;  kti,  breast ;  hi, 
back ;  ho,  leg ;  wink,  sun ;  hni,  fish ;  gi,  leopard,  nd,  rum ;  and  so 
also  most  of  the  verbs  in  common  use ;  as,  di,  eat ;  na,  drink ;  pi, 
sleep,  lie  down  ;  na,  walk ;  di,  come ;  mu,  go ;  A/i,  speak ;  la,  kill ; 
M,  beat ;  ya,  bring ;  kba,  carry ;  m,  do ;  tvd,  hear,'  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  not  only  monosyllables,  but  most  of  them  may  be  spelled  with 
two  simple  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet 

Both  the  Mandingo  and  the  Mpongwe  have  a  goodly  nnmber 
of  auxiliary  and  connecting  particles ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  constitute  a  striking  feature  in  either.     In  the 

^  We  hATe  adopted  a  more  simple  mode  of  ordiogTaphy  here  than  has  been  used 
in  writing  the  Griebo ;  h  final  is  ased  to  distingaish  words  whose  meanings  are  dif- 
ferent, but  whose  orthography  would  be  the  same.  So  nA  is  used  to  indicate  the 
nasal  sound  of  the  final  vowel,  but  is  omitted  in  the  above  examples,  for  the  sake 
of  simplidtj. 
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Mandiiigo,  about  one  fifth  of  the  verbs  are  monosyllabic  words, 
but  the  nouns,  with  very  few  exceptions  are  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables. 

In  Mpongwe,  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  monosyllabic 
nouns,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  monosyllabic 
verbs,  in  the  entire  language.  In  relation  to  those  enumerated 
above,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  noun  and  verb,  they  are  all 
words  of  two,  three  or  four  syllables. 

Another  observation  of  importance  is,  that  there  is  no  one  word 
that  is  common  to  the  three,  or  any  two  of  these  dialects,^  except 
the  letter  m  which  is  used  as  a  contracted  form  of  the  personal  - 
pronoun  /,  in  the  Mpongwe  and  Mandingo,  and  the  particle  ne 
which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  is  in  the  Grebo  and  the  Mpongwe, 
though  in  the  latter,  it  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  iade  which 
does  not  always  have  the  force  of  is.  Even  when  some  new  ob* 
ject  is  presented  to  these  people,  and  it  is  their  evident  intentioA 
to  confer  upon  that  object  a  name  corresponding  with  the  sound 
or  some  other  attribute  belonging  to  it,  they  do  not  always  em- 
ploy the  same  word ;  a  bell  in  Grebo  is  bikrit  in  Mpongwe  it  v& 
igdHnga  and  in  Mandingo  talango ;  a  saw  in  Mandingo  is  sero^  in 
Grebo  grikd,  and  in  Mpongwe  gvngasa.  When  the  foreign  word 
is  retained,  it  is  differently  modified  to  suit  their  dialects.  A  plate 
in  Grebo  is  plecU,  in  Mandingo  pilo,  and  in  Mpongwe  piU.  To- 
bacco in  Grebo  is  tanut,  in  Mpongwe  tako,  in  Mandingo  taba,  and 
in  some  other  dialects  it  is  talakwa.  This  discrepancy  shows  that 
there  is  not  only  a  material  difference  in  the  development  of  the 
organs  of  speech  among  these  different  tribes,  but  an  equal  dif- 
ference in  their  powers  of  discriminating  sounds. 

The  Grebo  has  few  or  no  contractions  or  coalescences,  but  the 
people  speak  with  so  much  rapidity  and  their  words  are  so  com- 
pletely jumbled  together,  that  a  whole  clause  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  for  a  single  word,  the  phrase  i  yanrn  kra  uwdi,  it  has 
raised  a  bone  in  my  breast  (a  figurative  expression  for  great  an- 
ger), is  pronounced  yamukroure. 

The  Mandingo  and  Mpongwe  both  abound  with  contractions, 
and  they  compound  their  words  so  as  out  of  three  or  four  to  make 
but  one;  but  in  both  cases,  the  elementary  parts  of  each  com- 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mac  Brair's  Mandingo  Grammar,  for  all  the  know- 
ledge he  possesses  in  relation  to  that  language.  The  vocabulary  embraced  in  that 
Grammar  contains  seven  or  eight  hundred  words,  and  it  is  upon  these,  and  a  few 
other  specimens  of  Mandingo  in  the  same  volume,  that  his  inferences  and  obser- 
vations are  drawn. 
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poimd  wotd  or  phrase,  are  presenred  with  so  much  distinctness, 
that  they  can  always  be  easily  analyzed.  In  Mandingo  the  wocd 
mbtuHngmuso^  sister,  is  made  up  of  mt,  my,  bado,  mother,  tUn^, 
ohtid,  miMo,  female ;  i.  e.  "  my  mother's  female  child."  So  in 
Mpongwe,  the  word  onwdngiuHtm,  my  brother,  i^  made  up  of  an- 
wenoy  child,  ngt,  mother,  toam,  my  ;  and  so  omantwi,  his  wife,  is 
componnded  of  oma,  person,  anto^  female,  tre ,  his,  i.  e.  "  his  female 
person"  for  his  wife ;  so  the  phrase  arambia  is  compounded  of 
^  he  (which  disappears  before  a),  are,  is,  onuit  person,  mlda,  good. 
These  combinations  though  frequent  in  the  Mpongwe,  and  per* 
haps  as  much  so  in  Mandingo,  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
constitute  a  leading  feature  in  either,  as  they  do  in  some  of  the 
Indian  dialects  of  North  America. 

There  are  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  Grebo  dialect, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  ever  to  acquire,  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  natives  when  he  uses  them.  The 
phrase  kani  na  nytne  ne  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  is  one  that  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  not  less  so  is  the  phrase  hbwU-nyim'^idu, 
bad  habit  The  word  hmu,  five,  and  all  the  reduplicated  forms 
into  which  it  enters,  are  too  completely  nasal  to  be  fairly  repre* 
sented  by  any  combination  of  articulate  sounds  whatever. 

Iq  Mpongwe,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  words  that  are  at  all  difficult  of  utterance;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  sentence  in  the  language,  which  a  foreigner  may  not* 
with  very  little  care,  speak  at  the  first  trial,  so  as  to  be  universally 
understood  by  the  natives.  It  is  probable  that  the  Mandingo,  in 
this  respect,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Mpongwe  and  not 
of  the  Grebo. 

In  the  Grebo  and  Mpongwe  there  is  a  laige  number  of  words 
whose  significations,  though  entirely  different,  have  an  orthogra* 
phy  very  nearly  the  sama  In  all  such  cases,  the  Grebo  distin- 
guishes between  them :  firot,  when  they  are  monosyllables,  by  a 
certain  pitch  of  the  voice  or  accent ;  it  is  thus  that  the  first  and 
second  persons  of  the  personal  pronoun  md  and  mAk  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other ;  and  so  also  the  first  and  second  per- 
scms  plural  a  and  ah. 

When  cases  of  this  kind  occur  in  dissyllabic  words,  the  accent 
rests  on  one  or  the  other  syllable  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  as  in 
the  words  mflna,  day,  and  nyinat  woman.  The  Mpongwe,  on  the 
contrary,  never  uses  the  accent,  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
words  whose  orthography  is  very  nearly  the  same,  but  relies 
wholly  upon  the  clear  and  distinct  sounds  of  its  vowels. 
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In  all  three  dialects,  almost  every  word  terminates  in  a  vowel 
sonnd.  In  Grebo  nh  final  is  employed  to  designate  the  nasal 
sonnd  of  the  vowel ;  and  it  is  possible  that  tig  final  in  Mac  Braii^s 
Mandingo  grammar  may  serve  the  same  purpose.  Jlf  final  oc- 
cnrs  in  a  very  few  Grebo  words ;  and  the  vowel  sonnd  after  m 
in  certain  Mpongwe  words  is  scarcely  audible.  In  relation  to 
the  incipient  syllable,  the  usage  is  variable.  In  Grebo  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  personal  pronouns,  which  are  simple 
vowels,  as  is  the  case  in  both  of  the  other  dialects,  every  word 
commences  with  one  or  more  consonants.  In  Mandingo,  per* 
haps  one  fifth  of  the  verbs  and  nouns  commence  with  vowels ; 
whereas  in  Mpongwe,  at  least  one  half  of  the  nouns  and  verbs, 
if  we  take  into  the  account  the  derivative  parts  of  the  verb,  have 
vowels  for  their  initial  letters.  Almost  every  noun  in  the  Man- 
dingo  terminates  in  o;  in  the  other  two  languages  the  final  termi- 
nation is  variable.  The  prevalence  of  initial  vowels  in  Mpongwe, 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  contractions  and  coalescences 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  that  language. 

Orthoorapht. 

The  same  alphabet  of  simple  sounds  has  been  employed  in 
writing  all  three  of  these  dialects,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  same  system  is  equally  adapted  to  each.  The  sounds  in  the 
Mandingo  and  Mpongwe  are  genemlly  easy  and  natural,  and  are 
accurately  represented  by  Mr.  Pickering's  system  of  orthography. 
The  Grebo,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  great  many  difficult  sounds 
that  cannot  accurately  be  represented  by  any  combination  of  ar- 
ticulate sounds.  Each  vowel  in  this  language  has,  besides  its 
natural  power,  a  conesponding  long  and  short  as  well  as  nasal 
sound.  The  vowels  in  Mpongwe  and  Mandingo  have  none  but 
their  natural  sounds,  and  such  variations  as  are  common  to  most 
European  languages.  The  letters  v  and  z  are  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Mandingo  and  Grebo  dialects,  but  are  of  more  frequeut  use 
in  the  Mpongwe  than  almost  any  other  consonants.^ 

There  are  a  good  many  consonant  combinations,  chiefly  at  the 
beginning  <^  words,  that  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Some  of  these 
are  common  to  all  three  of  these  dialects ;  some  are  pecuHar  to 
one. 

'  It  may  be  remarked  that  although  v  is  bat  once  used  in  Grebo  and  z  never, 
yet  both  of  these  letters  are  freely  used  in  the  Basa  dialect  which  is  closely  allied 
totheOrabo. 
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The  (bllowing  are  common  to  all  thfee,  viz.  wy  and  ng;  n^v^ 
a  natural  and  easy  sound  and  commences  a  large  nnmber  of 
words  in  all  three  dialects ;  Tig  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  good 
many  words,  especially  in  the  Grebo  and  Mandingo,  and  in  this 
position  is  very  difficult  of  pronunciation ;  but  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  the  letters  have  their  natural  sounds,  but  are  never  separ* 
ated.  MuD^  hu>  and  ty  are  common  to  the  Grrebo  and  Bftpongwe, 
though  the  two  former  ocenr  bnt  seldom  in  the  Mpongwe,  and 
the  first  not  often  in  the  Grebo.  None  (of  a  pecnliar  or  unosnal 
character)  are  common  to  the  Grebo  and  Mpongwe.  The  fol- 
lowing are  so  common,  as  the  incipient  letters  of  Mpongwe 
words,  that  they  mark  this  dialect  most  decidedly;  and,  althoagh 
they  seldom  or  never  occur  at  the  commencement  of  Mandingo 
words,  they  are  common  in  the  middle  syllables,  viz.  «i6,  as  in 
the  words  fnhoa^  dog ;  mboni,  goat ;  m^  as  in  mpolu,  large ;  nd^s'm 
ndondwi,  high ;  n>E;  as  in  nkaJa,  town ;  nj  as  in  njdnga^  the  name 
of  a  man;  nt  as  in  nUmdo,  basket;  vOy  as  in  ntydni,  shame;  ngw 
as  in  ngioe,  mother;  gw  as  in  gwi,  where ;  Jw  and  vw  represent- 
ing sounds  intermediate  to  these  component  letters ;  sy  as  in  zyek, 
is  not ;  nl  which  represents  a  mixed  sound  of  these  two  letters  as 
in  inrnla,  spirit  Ng  in  the  middle  of  words  is  a  favorite  combination 
both  with  the  Mandingo  and  Mpongwe.  The  following  are  pe- 
cnliar to  the  Grebo  and  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  words,  viz. 
iM/as  in  miini,  to  swallow;  kl9Ahla,  to  strike;  M,  to  speak;  ky 
as  in  hya  and  hyiiru,  child,  children :  kk  as  khUnm,  small ;  Ai6  as  in 
kbune,  fashion,  habit,  etc.  When  kb  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  k 
nnites  itself  with  that  and  b  has  its  natural  sound,  but  when  uni- 
ted at  the  be^nning  of  a  word,  is  very  difficult  of  enunciation. 

Etymology. 

Neither  of  these  dialects  has  an  article,  definite  or  indefinite; 
the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  Mpongwe  and  Grebo,  and 
probably  in  the  Mandingo  also,  being  supplied  by  the  numeial 
for  one.  Thus,  in  Grebo,  gnebwl  du  a  nede,  man  one  lived  there, 
for  a  man  lived  there ;  and  in  the  Mpongwe  oma  ntan,  person 
one,  for  a  person.  The  want  of  a  definite  article  in  Grebo  is  sup- 
plied by  the  personal  pronoun  for  Ae,  thus^tt^^u^nd,  *'  person  he," 
for  the  person,  and  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ninu,  this,  aad 
nana,  that.  In  Mpongwe  this  deficiency  is  variously  supplied  by 
the  definite  pronoun  yt,  and  more  frequently  by  the  demonstmti?e 
pronoun  for  this  and  that,  as  oma  yind,  this  man,  or  oma  ydnd,  that 
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man,  for  the  man.  The  article,  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  is  per- 
haps wanting  in  all  the  dialects  of  Western  Afiica. 


Prepositions, 

Prepositions  in  the  Grebo  are  not  numerous.  It  has  none  to 
correspond  with  to  when  reference  to  place  is  made ;  thus  they 
say,  d  tnu  JB%t,  he  is  gone  Bligi,  and  never  to  Bligi ;  the  language 
wants  a  word  to  correspond  with  oar  preposition  tinth;  thus  tliey 
say,  d  Ma  dchd/ii,  he  cut  himself  knife,  instead  of  with  a  knife. 

Many  prepositions  in  Grebo  are  compound  words,  one  part  of 
which  goes  before,  the  other  follows  the  noun  which  they  gov- 
ern ;  thus,  ko  nd  mdh,  for  him  to,  ko^mdh  being  one  word.  A  sim- 
ple uncompounded  preposition  almost  always  follows  the  noun  it 
governs.  Another  peculiarity  about  the  Grebo  preposition  is,  that 
a  large  number  of  them  are  verbalized  and  inflected  like  any  oth- 
er verbs ;  thus,  too  is  used  in  the  sense  of  from  or  come/rom,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  in  the  past  tense  becomes  tooda,  came  from; 
and  so  ki,  by,  when  verbalized,  means  to  go  by;  so  kioa,  near, 
when  inflected,  kwada,  near  to  or  came  near. 

The  Mandingo  prepositions  like  those  of  the  Grebo,  are  but  few, 
and  with  one  exception,  like  them,  follow  the  noun  which  they 
govern.  Many  of  them  are  incorporated  with  the  noun  as  affixes, 
but  none  of  them  are  verbalized,  like  many  in  the  Grebo. 

The  Mpongwe  has  a  much  larger  number  of  prepositions  than 
either  of  the  others ;  and  what  forms  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  two  dialects,  is,  that  its  prepositions  in- 
variably go  before  the  nouns  which  they  govern. 

Adverbs  and  Conjunctions. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to  be  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  these  parts  of  speech  in  either  language.  The  adverb 
ye  in  the  Grebo  frequently  assumes  the  inflections  of  the  verb  it 
qualifies,  whilst  the  verb  itself  remains  uninflected  <  It  some- 
times incorporates  itself  with  the  personal  pronoun,  as  td  mu  for 
ti  d  mu,  where  is  he  gone  ?  There  are  a  large  number  of  parti- 
cles in  all  these  languages,  that  are  indiscriminately  used  as  prep- 
ositions, conjunctions  and  adverbs,  so  that  these  parts  of  speech 
are  not  very  distinctly  marked,  and  cannot  therefore  be  very  im- 
portant in  showing  the  analogies  existing  among  these  dialects. 
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Namu. 

There  are  do  inflectioiis  in  either  of  these  langaages,  to  distin* 
guish  gender  or  case ;  but  each  has  an  inflection  to  distinguish 
the  singular  from  the  plural  number. 

The  gender  in  every  case  is  made  by  coupling  the  word  for 
mam  and  Moomam,  with  the  noun ;  thus  nyart  fkmd,  man-cow  for 
bull ;  iddmbe  nfotUo,  woman-sheep  for  ewe.  The  nominative  and 
the  objective  cases  are  always  of  the  same  form,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  relative  position  to  the  veifo. 
The  possessive  case  is  formed  in  the  Mandingo  and  Grebo  by  in- 
serting the  personal  pronoun  his  between  the  nominative  and  the 
possessive,  the  nominative  case  always  occupying  the  second 
place,  JDir;-a>yu,i  Dwi,  his  son,  for  Dw^Sj  son.  In  Mpongwe, 
the  definite  pronoun,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
presently,  is  the  connecting  link,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
cases  is  directly  the  reverse,  thus,  Ontca-wa-Dwi,  i.  e.  the  child 
it  of  Dwi,  the  definite  pronoun  always  agreeing  with  the  nomi- 
native case.  This  is  a  point  of  important  distinction  between  the 
Mpongwe  and  the  other  two  dialects,  the  more  so,  as  the  usage 
on  both  sides  is  uniform  and  invariable. 

In  Grebo,  the  plural  is  formed  from  the  singular,  generally,  by 
a  change  in  the  final  vowel;  thus,  A^,  child,  pi.  Ay^,  children; 
bBi,  cow,  pi.  blii,  cows,  etc.  Sometimes  there  is  not  only  a  change 
of  the  final  vowel,  but  an  additional  syllable  so  suffixed,  thus,  kai, 
house,  in  the  plural,  keyi,  houses ;  the  plural  of  yu,  child,  is  ink 
Both  these  examples  must  be  considered  exceptions,  of  which 
however  there  are  very  few.  In  general,  the  distinction  between 
the  singular  an^  plural  of  Grebo  nouns,  is  very  slight,  and  many 
nouns  are  the  same  in  both  numbers ;  thus,  blabli  a  sheep,  pL 
blable,  sheep ;  and  so  truest,  goat,  pi.  umdi,  goats,  etc. 

In  Mandingo,  the  plural  is  derived  from  the  singular  by  suffix- 
ing lu,  when  the  termination  of  the  singular  is  in  o;  thus, 

Singalar.  Plural. 

Mum>  ( woman )  Mutolu 

Yin  (tree)  Ynclu. 

When  the  final  letter  of  the  singular  is  not  o,  it  is  changed  into 
it;  thus, 

Smgqlar.  PliunaL 

Mama  (king)  ManaUu, 

'  In  Qrebo  a  is  the  same  ai  4,  his,  bat  modified  for  the  aake  of  euphony. 
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la  some  cases  the  adjective  takes  the  inflection  of  the  plural, 
whilst  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs  remains  iathe  singular  num- 
ber; thus. 

Singular.  Plnnil. 

ke  bette  (a  good  man)  ke  betteolu 

Jane  kuoiring  (a  white  cloth)         /aue  kuoiringolu. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  that  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  other 
dialects. 

This  dialect  forms  verbal  nouns  in  several  ways ;  the  noun  of 
instrument  is  formed  by  suffixing  ran^o  to  the  verb ;  thus, 

db,  work  dorango,  a  working  instrument 

muta^  bold  muterango,  a  holder,  peg,  etc. 

The  noun  of  agency  or  office  is  formed  from  the  verb  by  suffix- 
ing possessive  pronouns  for  his  or  he ;  thus,  from  kanta,  to  keep, 
comes  kantala^  a  keeper. 

There  is  another  verbal  noun  formed  by  suffixing  ro ;  thus, 
from  sunya^  to  steal,  comes  sunyaro,  theft. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  Grebo  and  Mandingo  nouns, 
are,  1st,  that  the  inflections  to  form  the  plural  are  always  on  the 
last  syllable ;  and  2d,  that  both  of  them  can  form  a  noun  of  agency 
by  suffixing  the  personal  pronoun  to  the  verb.^  The  points  in 
which  they  difler  are,  Ist,  that  Mandingo  nouns,  generally,  ter- 
minate in  Ot  whereas  those  of  the  Grebo  are  variable ;  2d,  that 
Mandingo  nouns,  generally,  have  one  well  marked  mode  of  form- 
ing the  plural,  and  that  by  affixing  a  separate  syllable ;  whereas 
in  Grebo,  the  plural,  with  few  exceptions,  is  made  by  changing 
the  final  vowel  into  another  vowel,  and  in  many  cases  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  numbers  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  and 
3d,  that  the  Mandingo  has  a  much  greater  variety  and  number  of 
derivative  or  verbal  nouns  than  the  Grebo.  These  facts  in  con- 
nection with  those  already  mentioned,  viz.  that  there  are  no  nouns 
common  to  both,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Grebo  nouns  are 
monosyllables,  whilst  those  of  the  Mandingo,  with  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle exception,  are  words  of  two,  three,  four  and  five  syllables, 
show  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  affinity  between  these  two  dia- 
lects. 

But  the  Mpongwe  bmnches  off  still  fartber,  and  shows  conclu- 
sively, not  only  in  relation  to  her  nouns,  but  also  in  reference  to 
her  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs  and  grammatical  construction,  as 

*  The  Grebo  does  form  a  noon  of  agency  in  this  way ;  thus,  from  nu^  did,  comes 
mUi,  the  doer  \  bat  thi«  is  not  mae  i  used  in  the  langoage. 
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will  appear  from  the  sequel,  that  it  poasesses  no  affinity  with 
either. 

All  the  changes  which  take  place  in  Mpongwe  nouns,  except 
SQch  as  result  from  the  laws  of  contraction  and  coalescence,  are 
invariably  on  the  incipient  syllable. 

An  abstract  verbal  noun  is  derived  from  the  verb  by  prefixing 
the  letter  i;  thus, 

Mofai,  to  lie  inofai,  a  lie 

juja^  to  steal  yv/b,  theft 

tunguda,  to  save  isunguda^  Balvation. 

The  noun  of  agency  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  letter  o,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  relative  pronoun ;  thus, 

fio4a,  to  He  onoiloa^  or  onob\  a  liar 

maginla^  to  laTe        ontnginfa^  orotunginfa. 

There  are  some  exceptions  and  variations  from  the  above  rules, 
not  important  to  be  mentioned. 

In  Mpongwe  there  are  /our  modes  of  forming  the  plural  from 
the  singular,  which  furnish  the  basis  for  a  classification  of  its  nouns, 
as  well  marked  and  as  complete  as  a  similar  classification  of  Latin 
and  Greek  nouns. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  these  classes  are  called  deekn- 
sums,  although  this  term  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  conect 

The  Jirst  declension  embraces  all  those  nouns  which  commence 
their  singular  number  with  one  or  more  consonants;  and  the  pla- 
ral  is  formed  from  the  singular  by  prefixing  i  or  si;  thus. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

11090,  house 

inago  or  iittago 

NJfdTB,  OOW 

nnfooTB  or  tunfon. 

Derivative  nouns  which  begin  with  i,  belong  to  the  plural  only 
of  this  declension. 

The  second  declension  comprises  all  those  nouns  which  com- 
mence with  the  letter  e,  and  form  their  plurals  by  dropping  e.  If 
the  first  consonant  should  be  z,  e  is  not  only  dropped,  but  z  is 
changed  into  y;  thus, 


Singular. 

Haral. 

tgotfxif  chest 

^oro,  cliests 

ezAma^  thing 

ydmo,  Uiings 

eHiii^,book 

yon^o,  books. 

The  third  declension  embraces  all  nouns  whose  incipient  letter 
is  t;  (except  the  derivative  nouns,  which  conunence  with  i,  and 
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belong  to  the  plaral  of  the  first  declension),  and  forms  its  plurals 
by  changing  i  into  a;  thus, 

Singalar.  Plural. 

iddmbe^  a  sheep  addmbe,  sheep 

ikAndA^  plantain  aJcAndd,  plantains. 

If  the  first  consonant  should  be  v,  it  is  changed  into  mp;  thus, 

Singnlar.  PlnzvL 

tvangaj  law  ampanga^  laws. 

The/ourth  declension  embraces  such  nouns  as  have  o  for  their 
incipient  letter,  and  form  their  plurals  by  changing  o  into  i;  thus, 

Singular.  Plural. 

oUjMhOy  cloth  ilamba^  cloths 

omam&a,  snake  imambo,  snakes. 

The^^  declension  embraces  such  nouns  as  commence  with  a, 
and  have  both  numbers  of  the  same  form ;  thus. 


Singalar. 

Plural. 

amngot  water 

aningo 

alugut  mm 

alugu* 

This  declension  may  belong  to  the  plural  of  the  third. 

The  only  irregularities  which  occur  are  in  relation  to  the  words 
oma  (person)  and  onwana  (child),  and  such  words  as  are  com- 
pounded with  these;  as,  omanto  (woman),  the  plural  of  which  is 
onto;  and  anvfdgiam,  the  plural  of  which  is  anwdgiam.  The  plu- 
ral of  oma  is  aulaga,  and  the  plural  of  onwana  is  anwana;  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  singular  of  these  nouns  belong  to  the  fourth, 
and  the  plural  to  the  Fiflh  declension.  These,  however,  are  the 
only  irregularities  which  occur  in  Mpongwe  nouns. 

This  classification  of  Mpongwe  nouns  does  not  rest,  however, 
entirely  or  chiefly  on  their  different  modes  of  deriving  the  plural 
from  the  singular  number ;  but  it  is  rendered  much  more  conspicu- 
ous and  necessary  from  the  different  modes  in  which  they  receive 
their  adjectives,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

Some  changes  take  place  on  the  final  syllable  of  nouns,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  contraction  or 
for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  the  following  are  some  of  these  changes, 
viz.  a  final  followed  by  y  incipient,  is  changed  into  i ;  thus  swaka 
yam  (my  knife)  becomes  swaJd  yam  \  the  same  change  takes 
place  before  w  incipient ;  thus,  olambi  warn,  and  not  olamba  warn ; 
o  final  before  y  are  both  superseded  by  w ;  thus,  ndego  warn  is 
used  for  ndego  yam^  etc.,  etc 
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Adjectives. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  speech,  there  are  a  few  particulars  in 
which  there  is  some  general  resemblance  among  these  dialects, 
not  such  however  as  would  be  so  likely  to  arise  from  any  exist- 
ing affinity,  as  from  the  uncultivated  state  of  these  languages. 

In  the  first  place,  this  class  of  words  are  not  numerous  in  either, 
but  much  less  so  in  the  Grebo  and  the  Mandingo  than  in  the 
Mpongwe ;  2,  neither  have  degrees  of  comparison ;  and  3,  neitiier 
have  inflections  for  number,  except  the  Mpongwe. 

The  deficiency  of  adjectives  in  these  languages  is  made  up  by 
the  use  of  a  substantive  and  verb ;  thus  in  Grebo,  kaxu  m  nd, 
hunger  works  him,  for  hungry  \  dkdte  plande,  he  has  many  things, 
for  rich ;  and  so  in  Mpongwe  ej'dgd  njana^  he  is  sick  with  hun- 
ger, for  he  is  hungry ;  ate  ndniva,  he  has  money,  for  rich,  etc.  A 
similar  usage  prevails  in  all  three  to  express  the  relative  qualities 
of  things ;  thus  in  Grebo,  to  say  "  his  knife  is  better  than  my 
knife,"  they  would  say  d/a  hio  Tia/a,  i.  e.  excels  or  passes  my  knife. 
To  express  the  superlative  degree,  they  would  connect  with  the 
word  hio  another,  viz.p^  which  means  '*  all"  so  as  to  make  the 
phraseology  kiopipi,  i.  e.  excel  all 

Their  modes  of  counting  differ.  The  Grebo  counts  up  to  five, 
and  then  there  is  a  reduplicative  up  to  ten,  and  then  another  up 
to  twenty ;  after  which  they  count  by  twenties  up  to  ten  twen- 
ties, which  is  fmba,  or  two  hundred.  The  Mpongwe  and  lifem- 
diugo  have  what  may  strictly  be  called  a  decimal  system ;  each 
counts  to  ten,  where  there  is  a  reduplication ;  eleven  is  ten  and 
one,  twenty  is  two  tens ;  ten  tens  is  one  hundred,  for  which  each 
language  has  a  word. 

The  Grebo  has  no  ordinals  ;  the  Mandingo  forms  its  ordinals 
by  a  suffix,  the  Mpongwe  by  a  prefix.  In  all  three,  the  deriva- 
tives are  formed  simply  by  repeating  the  numerals. 

Having  noticed  the  points  of  difiTerence  and  resemblance  be- 
tween these  dialects,  as  far  as  they  go,  we  proceed  now,  to  point 
out  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Mpongwe  adjective, 
which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  others,  and  perhaps  are  un- 
known to  any  other  languagcin  the  world. 

Mpongwe  Adjectives, 

Under  this  head  are  included  adjectives  of  every  descriptMMn, 
viz.  possessive,  demonstrative,  distributive,  numeral  and  a  species 
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of  pronomiiial  adjective,  that  is  deDomiDated  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience»  the  definite  proaouD.  All  of  these  are  included  under 
one  head,  because  they  are  all  governed  by  the  same  general 
rules  of  inflection. 

Though  they  have  no  inflection  to  indicate  gender  or  case^  they 
have  a  singular  and  plural,  and  a  species  of  declensional  infiedion 
by  which  they  accommodate  themselves  to  nouns  of  all  declen- 
sions; thus,  the  same  adjective  has  one  form  for  a  noun  of  the 
first  declension,  another  for  a  noun  of  the  second  declension,  etc 
This  wBl  be  better  understood  by  an  example;  thus. 


1    Dkc  i  S''*5*  »y^'*  mpoAi,  a  large  cow 
'  (  Plur.  injfare  trnpolu,  large  cows. 

*  I  Jrlur.  gara  volUf  large  cneats. 

3  Dkc  i  ^'^^'  (ddmbe  tWu,  a  laige  sheep 

'  {  Plar.  iddmbe  ampdu^  large  sheep. 

4  Bkc  \  ^^'^S*  <''"<'>'*^  ompciu^  a  large  snake 

(  Plar.  imamba  impolu^  large  snakes. 


Here  then,  without  anything  that  can  be  denominated  case  or 
gender,  we  have  as  many  as  seven  different  forms  for  the  adjec- 
tive large,  viz.  mpohif  impolu,  evcHu,  volu,  ivolu,  ampolu,  and  ompo- 
lu,  in  the  use  of  which  the  natives  are  governed  by  the  strictest 
and  most  uniform  principles  of  grammar. 

Adjectives  again  are  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes^  not 
according  to  the  classification  of  our  grammars,  into  demonstra- 
tive, possessive,  distributive,  etc.,  but  according  to  the  peculiar 
mode  which  each  adopts  of  being  inflected  through  the  declea- 
sions.  Before  entering  into  a  description  of  these  difierent  clas- 
ses, it  is  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  definite  pro- 
noun. 

BtfimiU  Pronoun.  This  particle,  yt,  ya,  or  yo  (it  assumes  these 
dififerent  vowels  according  to  rules  that  will  be  mentioned  present- 
ly),, is  a  part  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Mpongwe,  but  is  so  ioti- 
matoly  iuterwoven  with  the  whole  stnicture  of  the  language,  and 
is  used  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes,  that  it  is  difllcult  to  assign 
it  a  place  under  any  of  the  established  divisions  of  speech.  It 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  personal  pronoun ;  is  used  as  a  rel- 
ative pionoua  and  points  out  its  antecedent  with  admirable  pre- 
dsion ;  and  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  nominative 
and  the  possessive  cases.  These  difierent  forms  of  it  incorporate 
themselves  wilh  the  initial  voweL  of  all  verbs  of  the  past  tense ; 
thay  serve  aa  an  auxiliary  in  forming  the  infinitive  mood ;  some- 
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times  they  exercise  the  ftinction  of  a  preposition ;  they  senre  to 
indicate  the  nominative  to  the  verb  when  it  is  preceded  by  more 
than  one ;  they  incorporate  themselves  with  all  adjectives  whose 
incipient  syllable  commences  with  a  vowel,  and  are  indtspensaUe 
to  the  inflection  of  the  i^reat  mass  of  adjectives  in  the  language ; 
they  form  the  incipient  syllable  of  all  ordinal  numbers  and  are 
used  in  various  other  ways,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  This 
pronoun  is  inflected  through  tho  different  declensions  like  any 
other  adjective ;  indeed  it  is  the  basis  of  the  two  principal  classes 
of  adjectives,  without  which,  they  cannot  be  inflected.  This  may 
be  better  understood  by  an  example ;  thus, 

cow  it  18  there 
cows  they  are  there. 


1.  Dec.  [  Si"*f*  '^^^  y*  r*»  •*? ' 
\  Plar.  tftyare  «  re,  the 

•  Th-^  (  Sins,  axire  xi  re.  the  chest  it  is,  etc. 

•  Tk.^  S  Sinff.  iddndte  nyi  re,  the  sheep,  etc. 

A  r\^n  i  ^^^*  omamba  wi  re,  the  snake  it,  etc. 
4.  UW3.  ^  pj^  inauiba  yire,  "        " 


All  the  parts,  singular  and  plural,  being  yi,  si,  zi,  nyi,  mi,wi  If 
it  is  united  to  a  word,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  noun,  adjective, 
or  verb,  that  commences  with  a  vowel,  it  drops  its  own  vowel, 
and  incorporates  itself  with  the  following  word,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  French  article  with  a  noun  which  commences  with  a 
vowel  or  a  silent  h.  The  vowel  is  superseded  by  a  before  certain 
consonants,  but  under  what  particular  circumstances  is  not  known. 
When  it  takes  o  it  is  either  in  the  objective  case,  or  it  is  a  nomi- 
native possessing  something  of  a  demonstrative  feharacter ;  thus, 
ininla  nyi  denda  mpani  nibe,  nyo  bejuwa,  i.  e.  "  the  soul  that  sins, 
it  (the  very  same)  shall  die,"  etc.  It  difi*ers  from  adjectives  and 
nouns,  but  agrees  with  personal  pronouns  in  having  an  objective 
case. 

Having  now  explained  the  nature  and  office  of  this  somewhat 
anomalous  particle,  which  makes  a  marked,  if  not  a  radical  difler- 
ence  between  this  and  the  other  two  dialects,  we  may  complete 
the  classification  of  adjectives. 

T[ie  first  class  of  adjectives  embraces  all  those  which  receive 
the  definite  pronoun  as  a  prefix,  which  they  may  do  in  two  ways, 
1.  when  the  ground-form  commencing  with  a  vowel,  incorpomtes 
the  prefix  with  itself  without  forming  an  additional  syllable ;  thus, 
*am  is  the  ground-form  for  my  but  is  never  used  by  itself;  by  re- 
ceiving the  prefix  it  becomes  y'am,  /am,  sfam,  etc. ;  and  2.  when 
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the  grouDd-fonn  oommences  with  a  consonant  and  receives  the 
|»efix  as  an  additional  syllable ;  thus,  ngulu,  strong ;  yingUla,  sinu 
gukt,  according  to  the  number  and  declension  of  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs.  Before  the  word  teruUena,  red,  and  some  other 
words,  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  is  a,  as  yatenatenay  etc. 

The  second  class  embraces  those  adjectives  whose  initial 
changes  are  analogous  to  those  that  are  produced  on  the  incipient 
syllables  of  so  many  nouns  in  the  different  declensions  success- 
ively ;  L  e.  they  assume,  reject  or  change  their  initial  vowel  ac- 
cording as  nouns  of  the  different  declensions  would.  The  word 
mpolu  belongs  to  this  class ;  and  the  example  already  given  un- 
der the  head  of  the  inflection  of  adjectives  generally,  will  explain 
the  characteristic  just  mentioned. 

The  third  class  embrace  such  adjectives  as  combine  both  of  the 
above  peculiarities  in  their  own  inflections ;  this  occun  in  the 
words  et^e,  much,  and  ango,  little ;  neither  of  which  is  ever  used 
by  itself.  With  nouns  of  the  first  declension  it  is  nyenge,  pi.  sm- 
yenge ;  in  the  second  declension  it  is  ezenge,  pi.  yenge ;  in  the 
third,  inyenge,  pi.  amange ;  and  in  the  fourth  it  is  onyengCy  pL 
imienge,  etc. 

The  ordinal  numbers  are  derived  from  the  cardinal,  by  simply 
prefixing  the  definite  pronoun,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  cardi- 
nal numbers  themselves,  are  to  be  arranged  under  the  different 
classes  of  adjectives  according  to  their  incipient  syllables  respect* 
ively. 

Pronouns, 

Personal  Pronouns,  All  three  of  these  dialects  have  a  large 
number  of  personal  pronouns,  resulting  from  contracted  forms  of 
the  same  word,  forms  to  express  objects  of  importance  or  diminu- 
tiveness,  emphasis,  etc.,  in  which  there  are  some  peculiarities  for 
each  one.  Neither  has  any  forms  to  express  gender ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  an  objective  form  of  the  first  person  singular  in 
the  Grebo,  they  have  no  case. 

The  Grebo  has  a  form  of  the  third  peraon  singular  and  plural 
for  insignificant  objects. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  each. 

Gbbbo  Personal  Pbgnouxb. 
Singular.  Plaral. 

Ist  Pers.  mi,  I  dor  dtnu,  we 

2cl  Pert,  fii^,  yoa  ah  or  ahmuf  ye 

Sd  Pers.  d,  nd,  dim.  i  and  fi2,  he,  she,  it       oA,  no^  eh  and  m,  thy. 
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Tliey  are  declined  thus : 

First  Pen.  •ingoUr.  First  Pen.  plml. 

Nom.  mA,  I  d  and  amti,  we 

Posfl.  nd  and  md,  my  d,  our 

Obj.    led,  mit,  si/t,  me  am  and  ami^  us. 

8eooad  Pars.  «ngaUr.  Second  Pen.  plnaL 

Noa.  indA,  70a  4A  and  oAsi^  je 

Po«8.  adA  and  mdi,  yonr  dA,  your 

Obj.    indA,  m/d,  you  oAmn,  jon. 

Third  Pen.  sii^lar.  Third  Pen.  plaraL 

If  on.  d  and  ad,  he,  sbe»  or  U  eJk  and  fi»,  thj 

Poss.  d,  nd,  his,  her,  its  ok  and  no,  their 
Obj.    ad,  him,  her,  it  no,  them. 

Third  Pen.  dim.  8ing.  Third  Pen.  planL 
Nom.  M  and  al,  he,  she,  or  it  e&  and  m^  they 

Pom.  IA,  his,  her,  its  aft  and  ae,  their 

Obj.    nl^  him,  her,  it  ae,  them. 

NoTS.  The  first  and  second  penons,  both  singular  and  ploiaL 
are  not  distinguished  from  each  other  except  by  intonation,  which 
ia  maAed  in  writing  by  h  final 

The  following  are  the  pronouns  personal  of  the  Mandingo,  tis. 

1.  Pers.  singolar,  fif«  (cont.  forms),  a,  m,  I,  me 

S.    **         "         As     •         ••        i,thoa 

a.    «         «        ate     «        **        a,  he,  she  it 

1 .  Pen.  plural,   afo/a,  ntd^  (sometimes  a),  we,  us 
S.    **         **         a2to/«,  or  o/tofu,  cont  a(,  ye,  yon 
S.    "*         **         Mtf,oriMu,       *"    y,  thy,  them. 

The  nominative  and  objective  cases  are  always  the  same ;  the 
possessive  case,  which  belongs  properly  to  possessive  pronouns, 
is  formed  by  suffixing  la  to  the  personal  pronouns ;  thus, 

1.  atoCa  (eottt.  forms),  aa,  my 

2.  iukL       "        «        t2a,  tl^ 

S.  ate2a       *"       ''        oAi,  his,  her,  etc. 

The  following  are  Mpongwe  personal  prononns : 

1.  Pen.  singalar,  mi'e,  mi,  vC  (emphatic)    mt2, 1,  me 

S.    **  **        c^d^  awi^  you 

8.    **  "        e,  2  (in  combination  o),  yiy  ayi^  he,  she,  it,  him. 

1.  Pen.  plural,    azuwiy  az^wi,  ^xuwe,  we,  ns 

2.  •*  •*        anmop,  Wim,  ye,  yon 

3.  "  ^       1000, 100,  they,  diem. 
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The  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  definite 
prononns ;  which  see  nnder  the  head  of  Adjectives. 

d  and  i  are  used  both  as  nominative  and  objective  cases,  only 
however  when  they  are  incorporated  with  the  final  syllable  of  the 
verb. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

The  Grebo  has  a  relative  pronoun,  singular  and  plural;  as, 
ftyd  (who),  pi.  nyo  (who),  which  neither  of  the  others  has;  but 
both  these  have  more  than  one  word  for  this  purpose.  O  is  the 
ordinary  relative  pronoun  in  Mpongwe,  mandey  when  a  question 
is  asked.    In  Mandiugo,  tnoHt  many,  or  men. 

All  three  dialects  form  a  reflective  pronoun  by  suffixing  a  sylla* 
ble ;  in  Grebo  it  is  dui,  from  which  comes  ddid  (himself) ;  in  Man- 
dingo,  the  suffix  IB  fang  or  dung;  as,  frifimg  (myself) ;  in  Mpon* 
gwe,  it  is  191^;  as,  mienU  (myself),  aiylmi  (himself),  etc. 

Verbs. 

There  are  but  few  points  of  resemblance  among  the  verbs  of 
these  three  dialects.  Neither  has  any  inflections  to  indicate  the 
person  or  the  number,  i.  e.  the  first,  second  and  third  persons, 
singular  and  plural,  are  of  the  same  form. 

The  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative  mood  in  Mpongwe 
verbs,  has  a  form  difierent  from  the  singular,  which  is  ahnost  the 
only  exception  to  the  above  principle  that  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Another  circumstance  common  to  all  is  that  they  use  conjunctions, 
and  other  auxihary  particles,  to  express  the  various  shades  of 
meaning  of  the  different  tenses  and  moods ;  and  some  of  these 
particles  are  the  same  in  two  or  more  of  them,  which  cannot  justly 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  an  accidental  circumstance. 

Greho  verbs  are  exceedingly  meagre  in  point  of  inflections. 
They  have  an  indicative,  an  imperative,  and  an  infinitive  mood. 
The  subjunctive  mood  is  little  else  than  the  indicative,  having 
the  conjunction  ne  (if)  placed  before  it;  and  the  potential  mood  is 
likewise  dependent  upon  auxiliary  particles. 

Tense  is  well  defined  in  Grebo  verbs,  perhaps  much  more  minute- 
ly than  in  either  of  the  other  two  dialects.  With  the  aid  of  auxiliary 
particles,  there  are  as  many  as  thirteen  tenses;  viz.  the  present,  in- 
definite past,  imperfect  indefinite  past,  the  past  tense  of  to-day,  the 
imperfect  past  tense  of  to-day,  the  past  tense  of  yesterday,  the  im- 
perfect  past  tense  of  yesterday,  the  past  tense  of  time  previous  to 
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yenteiday,  the  imperfect  tense  of  time  firerioiis  to  yeeteiday,  tte  in- 
definite  future  tense,  the  future  teuse  of  to-day,  the  flitare  tense  of 
lo*morTow,  the  future  tense  of  time  subsequent  to  to-morrow.  Diis 
remarkable  minuteness  in  defining  the  precise  time  of  an  event  <v 
action,  is  not  effected,  however,  by  changes  wrought  upon  the 
radical  word,  but  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  particles,  which  are  sel- 
dom used  except  in  this  capacity.  There  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
any  future  tense ;  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  express  fatnre 
action,  is  by  employing  the  verb  ndnio  or  me  (to  go),  as  an  auxili* 
ary,  and  the  infinitive  mood ;  thus,  to  say,  '*  I  will  do  it,"  they  say, 
MtftfMiifiiu,Le."Igoit  todo."  And  so  fitMf  n^  numK, '^  I  am  going 
it  to  do,  presently,  or  some  future  part  of  the  day."  And  in  all 
these  cases,  the  auxiliary  verb  receives  the  inflections,  whilst  the 
infinitive  mood  of  the  principal  verb  remains  uncdianged.  No  Gre* 
bo  verb  is  capable,  of  itself,  of  more  than  twelve  or  fitleen  diftr* 
ent  forms ;  for  all  the  accessory  ideas  or  shades  of  meaning,  it  is 
indebted  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  particles,  many  of  which  are  in- 
flected instead  of  itself. 

It  has  a  passive  voice,  which  is  made  by  affixing  the  letter  i  to 
the  active  form ;  bat  it  is  never  used,  when  it  can  be  avoided  by 
circumlocution.  Instead  of  sajring  he  tva*  killed,  they  would  say, 
As  orlAey  or  tomebotkf  killed  him.  Instead  of  saying,  he  was  killed 
in  war,  they  would  say,  war  killed  him.  The  want  of  passive  verbs 
characterizes  the  Mandingo,  the  Base,  the  Fantee,  the  Acra,  and 
perhaps  all  the  dialects  of  Northern  Africa.  The  partides  ne  (is) 
and  mama  (was)  are  the  only  parts  of  a  substantive  verb  used  in 
the  Grebo.  A  reciprocal  form  is  produced  by  a  reduplication  of 
the  incipient  syllable. 

Mandingo  Verb. 

The  Mandingo  verb  possesses  but  little  more  completeness  or 
system  than  the  Grrebo.  It  seems  to  be  equally  dependent  apon 
auxiliary  particles,  and,  like  the  Grebo,  but  not  to  the  same  extent, 
it  defines  the  time  of  an  action  with  considerable  minntensss. 
The  radical  or  ground  form  is  capable  of  but  few  inflections,  even 
less  than  the  Grrebo.  It  has  a  causative  fot m,  which  is  made  by 
flie  aid  of  a  suffix,  which  the  Crrebo  has  not;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  wants  a  reciprocal  form,  which  the  Grebo  has.  It  differs 
essentially  from  the  Grebo,  in  its  not  being  under  the  necessity  ef 
employing  the  verb  to  go  or  come,  to  aid  in  expressing  a  future 
lease.  It  is  said  to  possess  seven  tenses  and  four  moods,  hat 
slaoCly  speaking,  there  ai%  peihaps,  not  more  dHB  thvee 
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the  ocmdilional  being  expressed  by  aid  of  conjonotive  particles. 
It  ases  a  greater  Tariety  of  particles  in  the  sense  of  substantive 
▼erbs. 

ify<mgwe  Verb, 

The  Mpongve  verb  h^s/burfnoods^  the  indicative,  the  impem* 
tive,  the  conditional  or  subjunctive,  and  what  may  be  denomi* 
nated  the  otmj%mctiioe  mood  By  the  aid  of  auxiliary  particles,  it 
fonns  a  potential  and  an  infinitive  mood. 

The  conjunctive  mood  has  only  one  form,  and  is  used  as  the 
second  verb  in  a  sentence,  where  the  two  verbs  would  otherwise 
be  joined  by  a  copulative  conjunction.  Although  not  inflected  it- 
self, it  is  joined  with  verbs  of  all  moods,  tenses,  and  persons. 

The  conditional  mood  has  a  form  of  its  own,  but  uses  conjunc* 
live  particles  as  auxiliaries  at  the  same  time.  Difierent  conjunctive 
partides  are  used  with  the  different  tenses. 
^  The  impemtive  mood  is  derived  from  the  present  of  the  indica- 
tive, by  the  change  of  its  initial  consonant  into  its  reciprocal  con- 
sonant;  thus,  tfinda,  to  love;  ri^nda,  love  thou;  dendck,  to  do; 
knda,  do  thoa.  These  changes  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
presently.  » 

The  potential  mood  is  made,  like  the  subjunctive,  by  the  aid 
of  auxiliary  particles. 

The  tenses  in  Mpongwe  are  a  present,  past  or  historical,  perfect 
past,  and  future.  The  perfect  past  tense,  which  represents  the 
completeness  of  an  action,  is  formied  from  the  present  tense  by  pre- 
fixing a  and  by  changing  a  final  into  t ;  thus,  tdnda,  to  love ;  a<Mi- 
cfi,  did  love.  The  past  or  historical  tense  is  derived  from  the  im- 
perative by  prefixing  a  and  changing  a  final  into  i;  thus,  rMda, 
love ;  arlkndi,  have  loved,  etc  The  future  tense  is  formed  by  the 
aid  of  the  auxiliary  particle  be;  as,  im  6e  0Hda,  1  am  going  to  love. 
It  must  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that  this  same  combination 
of  words,  if  the  nominative  follows,  expresses  past  time;  thos, 
ne  be  Unda  Anifambia  Ebreham,  i.  e.  God  loved  Abraham.  When 
it  is  future,  the  nominative  goes  before  the  verb  in  the  ofder  of 
construction.  When  an  action  is  immediately  to  take  place,  the 
present  tense  is  used  as  a  future ;  thus,  mi  bio,  I  am  coming  im- 
mediately ;  but,  mi  be  bioy  I  am  coming  after  a  while,  or  at  some 
indefinite  future  time. 

The  passive  voice  is  formed  from  the  active,  simply  by  chang- 
ing a  final  into  o;  thus,  mi  Ufnda^  I  love ;  mi  tOtuk^f  I  am  loved. 
In  the  histoheal  and  perfect  past  tense,  which  terminate  ia  a^ 
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0  18  simply  adjoined ;  thus,  ar&ndi^  have  loved ;  ardMdKo,  to  have 
been  loved.  This  passive  form,  which  is  so  simple  in  itself»  may 
be  foaad  in  every  mood  and  tense  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
active. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  M pongwe  verb,  equally  simple 
and  remarkable ;  there  is  a  negative  for  every  affirmative  form  of 
the  verb,  and  this  is  distinguished  from  the  affirmative  by  an  in- 
tonation on  the  first  or  princifml  vowel  of  the  verb,  which  is  char- 
acterized in  writing  by  the  use  of  an  italic  letter.  The  negative 
form  belongs  to  the  passive  as  well  as  the  aotive  voice ;  titas, 


A  /«»    J  AflBr.  mi  tdndti^  I  love 
^^'   )  Neg.  mi  t^onda,  I  do  n 


DOtlOTe. 

p        (  AfHr. miHinda, I  am  loved 

\  Neg.  Ml  i^Mo,  I  «m  not  loved. 

Having  now  treated  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  Mpongwe  verbs, 
of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  very  simple  man- 
ner in  which  the  passive  voice  is  formed  from  the  aotive,  and  the 
eqnally  simple  process  by  which  the  negative  form  is  distinguished 
from  the  affirmative,  we  proceed  now  to  point  out  another  chaiao- 
teristic  of  Mpongwe  verbs,  which  is  wholly  unknown  to  other  dia- 
lects, and  which  certainly  constitutes  a  most  wonderful  feature  in 
this. 

All  the  verbs  in  the  language,  with  the  exception,  perh^is,  of 
ten  or  a  dozen,  may  be  regarded  as  regular  verbs,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  all  governed  by  the  same  fixed  principles  of  inflection ; 
they  are  such  as  are  of  two  or  more  syllables,  the  final  letter  of 
which  is  always  a,  and  the  incipient  consonant  of  which  must  be 
hy  ^,  /(which  is  closely  allied  to  Jw),  j,  k,  p,  s,  t,  and  jA,  each  of 
which  has  its  reciprocal  consonant,  into  which  it  is  invariably 
changed  to  form  the  imperative  mood  and  such  of  the  oblique 
tenses  of  the  verb  as  are  derived  fVom  it  Such  verbs  as  com- 
mence with  m  or  n,  which  have  no  reciprocal  consonants,  retain 
these  two  letters  throughout  all  their  inflections ;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, are  perfectly  regular.  The  following  example  will  illustrate 
what  we  mean  by  the  change  of  these  consonants  into  their  re- 
ciprocal lettera ;  thus,  the  invariable  reciprocal  letter  of  6  is  t;  or  ur ; 
so  the  imperative  is  derived  from  the  present  of  the  indicative, 
in  all  verbs  which  commence  with  6,  by  changing  h  into  woxv; 
thus,  mi  b&nga,  I  take ;  Imp.  w&nga,  take ;  ader  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  invariable  uniformity,  d  is  changed  into  (  /  into  v 
or/w  into  vw,  j  into  y,  k  into  g,  p  into  «,  s  mto  z,  «4  into  2y^  t  in- 
to r;  thus, 
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an  hdtiga^  I  ttke  wdnpo,  t«ke  tbon 

im  dmda,  I  do  knda^  do  thou 

mijwema,  I  err  vwema^  err  thoa 

mijona^  I  kill  yona,  kill  thou 

mi  hamba,  I  speak  gamba,  speak 

napoHffa,  I  make  t«ii^,  make 

nu  fOfi^  I  follow  ^BtmgtL,  Ibllew 

mt  f Aicb,  I  k>Fs  Hhubf  Iofs 

mi  mmyniMi,  I  kelp  tmiaaiMt,  kelp  tkoa 

au  sA«ixi,  I  plaj  ^eoa^  play,  etc* 

Hftving  now  explained  what  a  regular  verb  is,  we  piooeed  a 
step  farther,  to  explain  what  may  be  denominated  the  difierent 
cmfugatiofu  of  erery  regular  verb. 

Every  regular  verb  in  the  language  may  be  said  to  have  as  many 
as  five  simple  conjugations,  and  as  many  as  six  compound  conja* 
gallons. 

These  conjugations  are,  Ist,  t\^e  radical  conjugation  fcamba, 
I  speak ;  2d,  the  causative,  which  is  derived  from  the  radical  by 
dianging  a  final  into  iza:  thus,  kamba,  to  speak;  kambvsa^  to 
cause  to  speak ;  the  3d,  frequentative  or  habitual  conjugation, 
which  implies  habitual  action,  is  derived  from  the  radical  by  suf- 
fixing^; thus,  kantba^  to  speak ;  kambag(i,  to  speak  habitually; 
4th,  the  relative  conjugation,  which  implies  performing  an  action 
fisr  or  to  some  one,  is  derived  from  the  radical  by  suffixing  na; 
thus,  from  kambd,  to  speak,  comes  kambana  or  kambma^  to  speak 
to  or  with  some  one;  and  5th,  the  indefinite,  which  is  derived 
fiom  the  radical  by  suffixing  the  imperative  to  the  present  of  the 
Indicative;  thus,  from  kamba  comes  kambagamba,  to  speak  al 
random. 

By  combining  these  simple  derivative  conjugations,  as  many  as 
six  coaipound  conjugations  may  be  formed.  Thus,  by  uniting  the 
habitual  and  the  causative,  we  get  kambizaga,  L  e.  to  cause  to  talk 
habilaally,  etc  The  following  table  will  exhibit  all  these  conju- 
gations; thus, 

SimpU  Oonjugadoiu. 
Radical,  mt  Xxim&a,  I  talk 

Freqneolatire,  kambaga^  to  talk  halntiMlly 
CansatiTe,         hambvn^  to  cause  to  talk 
Relative,  kambina^  to  talk  to,  or  with  some  one 

Indefinite,         katnbagamba,  to  talk  at  random. 

Ompoimd  ConjugaHottM. 
hmbaagoy  to  canse  to  talk  haMtnally 
bambinagaf  to  talk  habitaally  with  some  one 
hambinazat  to  caose  to  talk  with  some  one 
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ktmAagiMmbaga^  to  talk  at  nndom  habitnaUy 
kambagambiza^  to  canse  some  one  to  talk  at  nndom 
hambagaadfina^  to  talk  with  some  one  at  random. 

These  compound  tenses  might  be  still  further  multiplied,  by 
oombiniDg  three  or  more  of  the  simple  conjugations  into  one ; 
thas,  kambmazaga,  to  cause  to  speak  with  some  one  habitually, 
bat  such  extended  combinations  are  seldom  used. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  above  simple  and  compound  forms  of 
the  verb,  each  one  of  them  has,  according  to  principles  already 
mentioaed,  not  only  an  affirmative  active  and  negative  active 
voice,  but  also  an  affirmative  and  negative  passive  voice,  each 
one  of  which  is  inflected  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  ac- 
oofding  to  the  same  rules  as  the  radical  conjugation,  thus  giving 
to  the  verb  a  variety  and  a  number  of  inflections  that  is  sur- 
passed by  no  language  in  the  world.  The  number  of  difier- 
ent  forms  into  which  every  regular  verb  may  be  wrought,  not  in- 
cluding those  which  require  auxiliary  particles,  is  upwards  of  two 
hundred,  which  must  appear  astonishingly  great  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  verb  is  not  inflected  on  account  of  person  oc 
number.  The  whole  number  of  tenses  or  shades  of  meaning, 
.  which  an  Mpongwe  verb  may  be  made  to  express,  with  the  aid 
of  its  auxiliary  particles,  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  any  one  Mpongwe  verb  is  habitually  or 
frequently  used  in  all  of  these  varied  and  almost  interminable 
ramifications ;  for  this  would  imply  a  degree  of  mental  activity  to 
which  no  native  tribe  in  Africa  has  attained;  but  we  mean  to  as- 
sert that  some  parts  of  every  conjugation  are  less  or  more  fre- 
quently, aud  that  the  most  remote  ramification  may,  at  any  time  be 
used  and  convey  a  precise  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  native,  even 
had  it  been  the  first  time  he  bad  ever  heard  it  so  used. 

It  is  further  important  to  mention,  that  the  natives  do  uot  al- 
ways confine  themselves  rigidly  to  the  idiom  which  is  implied  by 
the  character  of  the  verb ;  that  is,  instead  of  using  these  compli- 
cated combinations,  they  may  express  their  same  ideas  by  the 
use  of  two  or  more  independent  words ;  thus,  instead  of  saying 
e  kanUnzi,  he  caused  him  to  speak,  they  may  say  e  pangi  e  iumba^ 
i.  e.  he  makes  him  to  talk. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that,  although  the  inflections  of 
the  Mpongwe  verb  are  exceedingly  complicated,  it  preserves  a 
most  marked  method,  and,  by  committing  to  memory  a  few  very 
simple  principles,  every  part  may  easily  be  traced  up  to  its  root 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Mandingo  has  no  passive  voice. 
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and  that  the  Grebo,  if  it  really  has  one,  seldom  nses  it.  The 
Mpongwe,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  passive  voice  much 
more  freely  than  the  active ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
it  never  uses  an  active  verb  when  it  can  use  a  passive  one.  The 
great  partiality  which  is  felt  for  the  use  of  the  passive  voice, 
leads  to  a  species  of  idiom  which  is  very  remarkable  indeed.  For 
example,  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  say  nd  UHndo  n^an-^ 
lagd,  I  am  loved  by  people,  than  to  say  anlaga  wi  tOnda  mie,  the 
people  like  me ;  so  mt  tifndo  ndi,  I  am  loved  by  him,  in  preference 
to  e  tinda  nde;  they  say  e  bSfigo  n^absgu,  i.  e.  "he  is  taken  or 
overcome  by  rum,"  for,  he  is  drunk ;  e  nya  inya$na  njono  ndi,  I  e. 
he  eats  the  venison  which  is  killed  by  him,  instead  of,  which  he 
killed ;  ol&ngd  t^mya  wi  Umdo  ne  reri  yi,  i.  e.  the  kind  of  food  that 
is  Uked  by  his  father,  instead  of  that  which  his  father  lilces.  The 
phrase,  "  your  coming  to  this  house,"  is  expressed  thus,  ibia  s*ibio 
nuive,  literally,  "  the  coming  which  is  corned  by  you ;"  and  again, 
the  death  which  we  die  in  this  world,  is  thus  rendered,  ij'uwa  si* 
jmoo  zuwe  ntife  ymd,  i.  e.  "  the  death  which  is  died  by  us  in  this 
world." 

Syntax. 

But  these  dialects  do  not  differ  from  each  other  less  in  their 
construction,  or  the  mode  of  arranging  their  words  in  sentences, 
than  they  do  in  their  etymological  principles.  This  will  be  bet- 
ter understood,  however,  by  arranging  a  few  sentences  together 
with  an  interlineation  of  English. 

Familiui  Phaabbs. 

Maodingo,  UaJUa  mmnda  ?    What  do  yon  want  ? 
Grebo,        dihidaf 
Mpongwe,  oMcmdef  " 

Maud.    Ibdamintof    Where  ara  yon  going  f 
Grebo,    nmiif 
Mpong.  0  kinda  gufi  f 

MaDd.    Atata  minto  U  f    Where  is  he  gone  ? 
Grebo,    Tdmuif 
Mpong.  Akinda  gu^  f 

Mand.    Iko  dif  or  dile  f    What  do  yoa  a&y  ? 

Grebo,   dhtidit 

Mpong.  o  bttia  si  or  okamba  ai  f 

Mand.    Ntake  nohj  I  cannot  do  it 

Grebo. 

Mpong.  mt  agMd  denda  mo. 
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Hand.    Abe  Umgo  hom^  he  is  in  the  home. 
Grebo,    Anehai  Uyo^ 
Mpong.  an  go  nago^ 

Hand.    nkfmhotOy  honko  U  hennas  I  am  hangry. 
Grebo,   kaam  ni  mu,  hanger  works  me. 
l^pOBg.  mjAgd  nfoMt^  I  em  sick  with  fannger. 

Mend.    Imam  he  mintoU  T    When  is  your  wift  f 
GfebOi    7v  wl  MM  a|fViMi  f 
Mpef  ewawia wA^wire^t 

Umd,    I^dktgmMaeaU^lhKmihtmeUUML 
eraho,  MdUiruHmK 
Mf^OQg.  Mi  an  aaaoona  araro» 

Mend.   iUiMk«io6fla»IM,heiBe.90odm«L 

Grabo,  iba  i^ffl6ioL»  good  penon. 

Mpong.  cmd  mbia  or  arombtOt  he  if  e  good  perM>n. 

Hand.    iWrVe  )^  Inmna  (e/o,  we  kiUed  a  biid. 

Grebo,    dtaniUo, 

Mpong.  Azw^  e  ayom  nydnt. 

Mand.    Nbulo  man  «t,  I  have  no  time. 
Grebo,    Tetikd. 
Mpong.  mi  amfdt  egambe, 

Mand.    Nmu  molu  be  bah  homng^  onr  people  ere  white. 

Grebo. 

Mpong.  anlaga  waigo  wi  repapu. 

All  these  dialects  are  poor  in  poiDt  of  words ;  the  Grebo  mach 
more  so  than  the  Mpongwe ;  there  are  no  corresponding  words 
for  rich,  hungry,  happy,  etc  The  word  pita  signifies  to  squeeze, 
defraud,  cheat,  etc  The  word  lie  (se)  in  Grebo  signifies  to  teQ 
a  falsehood,  to  mistake,  etc.  Ail  terms  which  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  science,  government,  etc.  are  wanting.  Again  there 
are  terms  in  these  languages  for  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing words  in  English,  the  names  of  trees,  grasses,  birds,  fish,  their 
social  economy,  systems  of  idolatry  and  fables. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  OXFORD. 

Oxford  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  picturesque  and  peculiar 
city  in  Europe.  Standing  on  a  gentle  eminence,  it  has  a  marked 
advantage  over  Cambridge,  the  site  of  the  latter  being  perfectlf 
flat  The  pubtic  buildings,  too,  in  Cambridge,  are  concentrated 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Oxford  on  a  single  street  The 
eastern  university  has,  however,  one  structure,  with  which  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  have  nothing  to  compare— King*s  College  chapel, 

— "  that  immense 
And  glorious  work  of  fine  int«Uigence." 
**  Tliey  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  buUd."— 

In  Oxford,  the  public  edifices  are  scattered  in  every  part  of  a 
city,  containing  25,000  inhabitants.  The  college  buildings  are  sit- 
uated, with  few  exceptions,  around  open  courts  or  quadrangle^ 
larger  or  smaller.  One  of  the  colleges  has  four  of  these  quadran- 
gles ;  two  others,  three  each.  The  whole  number  is  about  forty. 
In  most  of  these  edifices,  taken  singly,  there  is  little  architectural 
beauty  or  magnificence.  A  great  proportion  of  the  buildings  are 
but  two  stories  in  height,  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed.  Yet  view- 
ed as  a  whole,  with  all  their  towers  and  spires,  with  churches  and 
other  edifices  intermingled,  the  efiTect  is  very  impressive.  The 
fretted  pinnacles  and  lofly  spire  of  St  Mary's  church,  the  domes 
of  the  Badclifife  Library  and  the  Theatre,  the  beautiful  Martyrs' 
neroorial  cross,  the  massive  tower  of  Merton  College  chapel,  the 
unadorned  but  finely  proportioned  Magdalen  tower,  together  with 
many  other  towers,  steeples,  turrets  and  cupolas,  some  of  them 
partly  hidden  by  the  trees,  afford  a  prospect  of  unmatched  inter- 
est Who  can  estimate  the  efifects,  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  a 
susceptible  youth,  of  those  piles,  venerable  with  the  moss  and 
stains  of  ten  centuries,  before  whose  mullioned  windows  and 
along  whose  foot-worn  halls,*  have  walked  WicHf,  Wolsey, 
Jewel,  Usher,  Butler,  Hampden,  Selden,  Locke,  Addison,  John- 
son, Chatham,  Wesley,  Whitefield  and  others  of  the  greatest 
names  in  history  ?  Whose  soul  would  not  be  kindled  and  exalt- 
ed amid  such  scenes,  where  some  of  the  noblest  treasures  of  art 
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and  antiqnity  mre  collected,  hallowed  by  the  genias  and  leemiag 
and  religion  of  a  thoasand  yean  ! 

One  of  the  best  points  of  obsenration  is  on  the  east,  at  the 
Magdalen  bridge,  which  spans  the  Cherwell  on  the  London  road. 
Immediately  in  front  are 

**  The  stream-like  winding^  of  that  glorioos  street," 

with  all  its  qoaint,  Taried  and  most  soggestive  architecture.  On 
the  right,  resting  npon  or  near  High-stfeet,  are  Magdalen  College 
with  iu  iae  gateway,  8t  Edmand's  Hall,  Qaeen'saad  All  Sool's 
CoUeges,  the  lofty  spire  of  St  Mary's  Church,  the  lesser  one  of 
All  Saints'  Chnreh,  the  prospect  terminating  with  St  Martini 
Chnreh.  On  the  left  is  the  botanic  garden,  and  beyond  are  Uni- 
Tersity  College  and  St  Mary's  Hall,  while  further  back  of  this 
wide  and  winding  street,  on  either  hand,  are  many  other  objects 
in  this  most  striking  panomma. 

But  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  Oxford,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
the  city.  The  spectator  may  take  his  stand  in  Christ  Churoh 
meadow  on  the  south.  He  may  step  upon  the  *'  Broad  Walk,** 
iist  made  by  Wolsey,  and  pass  a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  a  bow- 
ar  of  k>fty  elms,  whose  bmnches  interlace,  till  be  comes  to  the 
margin  of  the  Cherwell.  <*  Turning  to  the  right  and  soothwaid, 
be  may  follow  it,  in  its  windings  and  dallying  eddies,  beneath  the 
gnssy  banks  and  about  the  little  wooded  isle,  in  which  ic  afiects 
coy  reluctance  to  marriage  with  the  Isis,  till  at  last,  bending  to 
meet  the  renowned  hver  in  its  fresh  youth,  the  Cherwell  adds 
fulness  and  perfection  to  the  rejoiciog  stream."  "  The  meadow, 
oontaining  fifty  good  acres,  always  beautiful,  is,  in  early  Spring, 
preeminently  so ;  in  the  glory  of  the  Summer  months,  the  leafy 
screen  shuts  out  gables,  pinnacles,  spires,  towers ;  in  Spring,  the 
half-opened  leaves  permit  to  be  seen,  between  stems  and 
bmnches,  the  architectural  features  of  the  sooth  face  of  Oxford ; 
and  goodly,  indeed,  are  they  to  look  upon  thiough  that  transpa- 
rent veiL"^ 

Christ  Cburchi  to  which  this  meadow  belongs,  is  the  largest 
and  richest  of  the  colleges.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  St  Fridea^ 
vide's  priory  and  some  inns  which  were  built  for  the  ua^  of  st«* 
dents,  H  is  said,  in  the  eighth  century.  The  college  owes  its  en* 
tablishmesLt  to  Wolsey  and  Henry  YIIL  The  latt^  added  to  H 
the  abbey  of  Osney,  which  was  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Oi^* 
fordt  making  Christ  Church  a  collegiate  charch.    The  Hall  is  I  li5 

I  Oxford  lYotestant  Magaitne,  May,  1S47. 
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feet  in  le&gtK  40  in  breadth  and  60  in  height,  th#  roof  oraament- 
ed  with  nearly  300  coats  of  arms  and  other  decorations.  It  it 
nsed  as  a  refeotory,  and  is  adorned  with  110  portraits.  The 
chapel  is  very  quaint  and  antique.  On  each  side  of  the  Ch<Mr 
are  massive  Saxon  pillars ;  the  roof  is  of  stone-work.  The  sacra^ 
mental  plate  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Osney  abbey.  This  choir 
is  said  to  have  been,  in  A.  D.  730,  a  church  for  nuns.  In  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  large  north  window  in  the  west  transept  is  represented 
the  murder  of  archbishop  Becket  In  the  Dormitory  are  many 
curious  monnments  and  relics.  Over  the  tomb  of  St.  Frideswide 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  shrine.  On  the  monument  to  Robert  Bur- 
ton,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  is  his  bust,  a  calcula- 
tion of  his  nativity,  and  the  following  inscription  written  by  him* 
self:  "  Pbucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus,  hie  jacet  Democritns 
Junior,  cui  vitam  dedit,  et  mortem,  Melancholia.  Obiit  VilL  M. 
Jan.  A.  C.  MDCXXXIX."  In  the  Peckwater  quadrangle  is  the 
Library,  161  feet  in  length,  containing  12  busts  and  296  paintings. 
Some  of  these  are  fine  specimens  of  art,  from  the  Dutch,  Flem* 
ish  and  Italian  masters,  none,  however,  ranking  in  the  first  class. 
The  collection  of  books,  coins,  prints,  Mss.  etc.  is  lai^e  and  valua- 
ble. In  the  list  of  graduates  of  this  college  are  Atterbury,  South, 
Lyttleton,  Bolingbroke,  Sidney,  Locke,  William  Penn,  Ben  Jon^^ 
son,  Canning  and  Peel 

All  Souls,  perhaps,  comes  next  to  Christ  Church  in  its  aristo- 
cratic reputation.  It  was  founded  by  archbishop  Chichele,  in 
1437.  It  is  styled  in  the  charter,  **  The  college  of  the  souls  of  all 
the  faithfbl  people  deceased  of  Oxford."  In  the  old  quadrangle 
is  a  dial,  contrived  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  when  fellow  of  the 
college,  which,  by  the  help  of  two  half  rays,  and  one  whole  one 
for  every  hour,  shows  to  a  minute  what  is  the  time.  In  the  chapel 
is  a  marble  statue  of  William  Blackstone,  also  a  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege, and  professor  of  Common  Law,  represented  as  sitting  in  his 
robes,  his  right  hand  on  a  volume  of  his  Commentary,  his  left 
holding  Magna  Charta.  In  the  hall  are  about  thirty  portraits  of 
eminent  persons.  The  Library  is  a  noble  room,  200  feet  longi 
30^  broad  and  40  in  height.  It  has  two  ranges  of  book*cases, 
one  above  the  other,  supported  by  Doric  and  Ionic  pillara.  Over 
the  upper  book-cases,  are  placed  alternately,  bronze-vases  and 
busts.  The  library  is  said  to  contain  more  than  40,000  volumes. 
Young,  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  bishop  Heber  were 
members  of  this  college. 

Balliol  college,  situated  on  Broad-street,  has  some  interesting 
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reminiacences.  In  the  city-ditch,  now  the  site  of  the  houses  oa  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  Ridley  and  Latimer  suffered  martyr- 
dood  by  fire,  Oct  16,  1555,  and  Cranmer,  March  21  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  They  were  confined  sometime  in  Bocardo  prison,  which 
was  over  the  north-gate  and  crossed  Corn-market  street,  adjoin- 
ing the  tower  of  St  Michael's  Church.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  his  companions,  where  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  their  faith.  Near  Balliol  College 
OQ  the  west  is  the  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  originally  built, 
it  is  supposed,  before  the  Norman  conquest  In  1840,  there  was 
attached  to  the  north  side  of  this  church  an  aisle,  called  the  "  Mar- 
tyrs' aisl&'*  In  the  wall  the  identical  door  of  the  Bocardo  prison 
is  inserted.  In  the  sunk  panels  of  the  buttresses,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  with  those  of  their  re- 
spective sees,  are  introduced,  together  with  the  initials  of  their 
names  and  various  emblematic  devices,  e.  g.  the  hand  of  Cran- 
mer in  the  flames,  an  open  Bible,  the  palm  of  triumph  crossed  by 
the  fire-brand  of  torture,  etc.^  At  the  north  end  of  the  church- 
yard, another  honorary  monument  has  been  erected,  in  the  form 
of  the  memorial  crosses  erected  by  Edward  L  to  his  queen  Elea- 
nor, and  also  like  the  one  at  Godesberg  near  Bonn,  and  also  the 
elegant  Gothic  spire,  the  "beautiful  fountain,"  Schoner  Brunnen, 
at  Nuremberg.  The  height  is  73  feet,  the  form  is  a  hexagon. 
It  has  rich  decorations  of  niches,  canopies,  pediments,  buttresses 
and  pinnacles.  The  stone  is  a  finely  crystallized  magnesian 
limestone,  selected  by  Prof.  Buckland.  The  figures  of  the  mar- 
tyred prelates  were  carved  by  Henry  Weeks.  On  the  three 
intermediate  sides  of  the  hexagon  are  the  following  symbols  on 
shields,  viz.  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  crown  of  glory — ^the  sac- 
ramental cup  and  an  open  Bible — two  crossed  palm-branches 
and  two  crossed  fire-brands.  The  whole  structure  is  very  appro- 
priate and  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  the  north  face  of  the  basement :  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
grateful  commemoration  of  his  servants,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Nicho- 
las Ridley,  Hugh  Latimer,  prelates  of  the  church  of  England, 
who,  near  this  spot,  yielded  their  bodies  to  be  burned ;  bearing 
witness  to  the  sacred  truths  which  they  had  affirmed  and  main- 
tained against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  rejoicing 

*  It  is  a  Mngolar  circamstance,  that  two  clergymen,  recently  officiating  in  this 
Martjrrs*  charch,  have  become  Roman  Catholics.  Rer.  Robert  A.  Coffin,  perpctaal 
oumle,  1844,  and  Rcr.  Charles  H.  Collyns,  assiitant  cnrate. 
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that  to  them  it  was  given  not  only  to  believe  in  Christ,  but  also 
to  sufier  for  his  sake.  This  monument  was  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1841. 

'Wlclif  was  master  of  Balliol  College  in  1361.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Merton  College.  He  dwelt  near  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  east  gate  of  Christ  Church,  called  Canterbury  Gate.  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  resides  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  great  quadrangle  of 
Christ  Church.  Bishop  Butler  was  educated  at  Oriel,  which  has 
become  distinguished  as  the  leading  Oxford  college  in  the  Tracta- 
riaa  controversy.^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  member  of  Pem- 
broke in  1738.  His  study  was  the  top  room  over  the  gate-way. 
In  1732,  George  Whitefield,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
entered  as  servitor  at  this  college.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1736.  John  Wesley  was  a  student  of  Christ  Church  and  sub- 
sequently a  fellow  of  Lincoln.  His  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  was 
a  member  of  Exeter  College.  Among  the  members  of  Magda- 
len College  were  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Fox  the  martyrologist  and 
John  Hampden.  The  latter,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was  asso- 
ciated with  Laud,  then  president  of  St  John's  College,  to  write 
congratulatory  poems  on  the  marriage  of  the  elector  Palatine  to 
the  princess  Elizabeth.^ 

The  buildings  and  establishments  belonging  to  the  university 
are  the  Badcliffe  Libmry,  The  Schools  containing  a  part  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  The  Clarendon,  The  Theatre,  The  Ashmolean 
Museum,  The  University  Galleries,  The  Radciifie  Infirmary,  The 
New  University  Printing  Office,  and  The  Observatory. 

The  Badcliffe  Library  was  completed  in  1749  from  a  bequest 
of  Dr.  Radciifie,  who  left  £40,000  for  that  purpose  and  a  fund  for 
a  librarian  and  other  purposes.  The  books  are  principally  in  nat- 
ural history  and  medicine.  The  rooms  are  enriched  with  busts, 
vases,  portraits,  a  collection  of  1000  Corsi  marbles,  etc. 

The  Bodleian  Library  was  founded  in  1602  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley ;  it  occupies  many  large  rooms,  and  is  constantly  increas* 
iog,  having  the  right  of  a  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  the  king- 

*  Eight  ef  its  members,  sevea  of  diem  dei^gTmen,  lutye  followed  Mr.  Newmwn 
in  his  adhenon  to  the  Romish  church.  Mr.  N.*8  lodgings  were  a  narrow  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  on  the  south  side  of  the  qnadrangle. 

'  Prince  Rupert,  the  son  of  this  marriage,  led  the  king*s  forces  in  that  skirmish, 
Jnne  18, 1643,  in  which  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded.  Two  hundred  years 
from  that  day  a  monument  was  erected  in  Chalgrove  Field,  Oxfordshire,  a  few 
p*oes  from  the  fiual  spot,  in  reTennoe  to  the  memory  of  Hampden,  with  an  in- 
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(km,  an  anaoal  inoome  of  £2000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  woiks 
ofart»etc.  It  has  Selden's  library  of  8000  volutnes,  1300  Mas. 
given  by  Laud,  the  Oppcnheim  library  hch  in  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture, a  large  collection  of  Oriental  Mss.,  50,000  dissertations  by 
members  of  foreign  universities,  prints,  medals,  coins,  etc  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  is  not  known,  at  least  different  author- 
ities vary  greatly.  M.  Balbi,  after  canvassing  different  estimates 
in  1835,  gives  the  whole  number  as  about  200,000  books  and 
25,000  MsSb  The  German  Conversations  Lexicon  states,  that 
the  library,  according  to  some,  contains  250,000  volumes,  accord- 
ing to  others,  500,000.  The  Oxford  local  authorities  make  the 
total  amount  400,000.  No  books  are  allowed  to  be  taken  from 
this  library.  The  rooms  seem  to  be  quite  insufficient  and  inse- 
cure for  so  vast  a  treasure.  It  is  said  that  the  copy-right  is  some- 
times hardly  esteemed  a  privilege,  as  it  introduces  an  immense 
amount  of  trash. 

The  building  called  the  Schools  was  completed  early  in  the 
I7th  century.  It  contains  in  the  west  side  a  part  of  the  Bodleian 
library  and  the  Picture  gallery  (which  has  many  pictures,  busts, 
statues,  models  of  ancient  buildings,  etc.) ;  on  the  north-east  is  the 
part  used  for  the  public  examination  of  the  students  of  all  the  col- 
leges and  halls,  before  taking  a  degree ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  east 
side  is  a  tower,  in  which  are  kept  the  muniments  and  registers  of 
the  university.  The  Clarendon  was  formerly  the  University  Print- 
ing Office.  It  is  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  heads  of  col- 
leges, lecture  rooms,  a  museum  for  mineralogy,  etc.  The  Theatre 
was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  in  1664, 
at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  Wren,  after 
the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Home.  It  v^ill  contain 
more  than  3000  persons.  The  roof  rests  solely  on  the  external 
walls.  The  annual  convocation  of  the  university  is  held  in  this 
room,  called  the  "  Commemoration  of  Benefactors."  Honorary  de- 
grees are  sometimes  conferred  here.  At  the  commemoration  in 
1814  some  of  the  allied  sovereigns  were  present  The  contents 
of  the  Ashmolean  museum,  founded  by  Elias  Ashmole,  are  class- 
ed according  to  the  plan  of  Ptaley's  Natural  Theology.  The  mn- 
senm  is  quite  miscellaneous  and  not  of  great  value.  The  univer- 
sity Galleries,  or  the  Taylor  Institution,  erected  from  the  bequests 
of  Sir  Bobert  Taylor  and  Bev.  Dr.  Bandolph,  now  contain  Chan- 
trey's  monumental  and  other  figures  and  busts;  Lawrence's  col- 
lection of  the  drawings  of  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  190  in 
aamber;  some  paintings;  the  Pomfret  statues,  and  the  Aiondei 
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marbles.  It  is  also  iatended  to  famish  a  fonndation  for  the 
"  teaching  and  improving  of  the  European  languages."  The  Print- 
ing office,  erected  in  1826,  has  a  front  of  250  feet  in  length.  Oa 
the  south  side,  Bibles,  and  Common  Prayer  Books  are  printed; 
on  the  north  side,  classical  works. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  University  professors : 

R.  D.  Hampden,  B.  P.,  Regius  Prof,  of  Dmnity, 

J.  Phimmore,  D.  C.  L.,        "         "        Civil  Law, 

J.  Kidd,  D.  H,  **■         "        Medicine  and  Anatomy, 

E.  B.  Fnsej,  D.  D^  «         «        Hebrew, 

T.  Gaisford,  D.  D.,  «         «        Greek, 

C.  A.  Ogilvie,  D.  D.,  «         **        Pastoral  Theology, 

R.  Hossey,  B.  D.,  "         "        EcclesiaBtical  History, 

G.  Faossett,  D.  D^  Margaret  Prof,  of  Divinity, 

G.  L.  Cooke,  B.  D.,  Prof,  of  Natoral  Pliiiosophy, 

B.  Powell,  M.  A^  Savilian  Prof,  of  Geometry, 
W.  F.  Donkin,  M.  A.,  "  "  Astronomy, 
H.  G.  Liddell,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

£.  Cardwell,  D.  D.,  Camden  Prof,  of  Ancient  History, 
W.  Crotch,  Mns.  D.,  Prof  of  Mosic, 
S.  Reay,  B.  D.,  land's  Prof,  of  Arabic, 

C.  G.  B.  Danbeny,  D.  M,  Prof,  of  Botany  and  Chemistry, 
J.  Garbett^  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Poetry, 

J.  A.  Cramer,  D.  D.,  Prof  of  Modem  Hist  and  Mod.  Languages, 

W.  B.  Buckley,  M  A.,  Prof  of  Anglo-Saxon, 

J.  A.  Ogle,  D.  M.,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Medicine, 

J.  D.  Macbride,  D.  C.  L.,  lecturer  in  Arabic, 

N.  W.  Senior,  D.  C  L.,  Prof,  of  Political  Economy, 

H.  H.  Wilson,  M  A.,  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanscrit, 

R.  Walker,  M  A.,  reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy, 

Wm.  Bnckland,  D.  D.,  Prof  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 

R.  Michel],  B.  D.,  lecturer  in  Logic. 

The  professors  and  lecturers  have  certain  salaries  allowed  them 
on  some  foundation,  and  are  in  consequence  required  to  deliver 
lectures  annually,  on  such  subjects  as  the  founders  may  have  ap* 
pointed  in  their  charters  or  wills.  The  first  five  regius  professor- 
ships were  founded  by  Henry  VIII,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £40. 
The  remaining  support  of  the  professors  is  derived  from  various 
canonries,  masterships,  etc.  Some  of  these  professorships  are 
mere  sinecures.  The  attendance  upon  the  lectures  is,  we  believe, 
voluntary,  so  far  as  any  university  statute  is  concerned  The 
professors  as  such  have  very  little  authority  in  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  university.  Some  of  them  are  non-residents ;  e.  g. 
Dr.  Bucklaud  resides  at  London,  being  dean  of  Westminster. 
Most  of  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  regarded  with  litde  favor 
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At  the  tiniversity,  tii  Ac^oaifiUnee  with  them  not  heing  neoettA- 
17  for  a  degree  or  for  the  h%her  hoaora.  Several  of  the  profee- 
floia,  it  will  be  Been,  ans  presideiita  of  collies  and  halls. 

The  business  of  the  university,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  man- 
aged in  two  distinct  assemblies,  called  the  house  of  congregation 
and  the  honse  of  conTOoation.  The  former  consists  wholly  of 
what  are  called  regents,  i  e.  all  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  daring 
the  first  year  from  their  taking  their  degree,  and  also  all  doctors  of 
every  faculty  resident  in  the  university,  all  heads  of  colleges  and 
halls,  all  professors  and  public  lecturers,  the  mastets  of  the  schools, 
the  public  examiners,  the  deans  and  censors  of  collies,  and  all 
other  masters  of  arts  during  the  second  year  from  their  receiving 
their  degree.  The  business  is  principally  confined  to  the  passing 
of  dispensations,  the  granting  of  degrees,  etc  The  house  of  con- 
vocation consists  both  of  regents  and  non-regents,  with  certain 
limitations.  It  is  empowered  to  investigate  and  determine  every 
subject  connected  with  the  honor,  interest  or  credit  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  both  these  meetings,  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor 
singly,  and  the  two  proctors  (the  peace-officers)  jointly,  possess 
the  power  of  an  absolute  negative.  The  real  influence  and  au- 
thority of  the  university  is,  however,  lodged  with  the  BebdomaM 
Boards  i.  e.  the  vice-chancellor,  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  and 
the  proctors,  without  whose  sanction  nothing  can  be  proposed  in 
convocation,  the  latter  having  merely  the  privilege,  under  Laud's 
statutes,  of  accepting  a  proposition  of  the  Board  in  the  strictest 
verbal  and  literal  accuracy  of  its  terms,  or  to  reject  them  alto- 
gether.i 

The  following  table  gives  the  summary  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  diflerent  colleges.  The  first  column  denotes  the  to- 
tal number  on  the  books  of  each  college,  and  the  second,  the 
number  of  those  who  are  members  of  convocation.  The  Heads 
of  colleges  are  subjoined.  Different  titles  are  used  in  various 
establishments,  e.  g.  provost,  master,  dean,  etc. 


Chriflt  Church, 

9M 

6SS 

T.  G«isfoi4,  D.  D. 

1831 

Brazennote, 

4S5 

230 

B.  Harrington,  D.D. 

1842 

fixeter, 

407 

SD4 

J.  L.  Richards,  D.  D. 

1S38 

Oriel, 

ass 

177 

K  Hawkms,  D.  D. 

1826 

Balliol, 

S09 

147 

B.j6nk7iis,D.D. 

1819 

'  Daring  the  present  year,  1847,  a  sjrstem  of  moderate  reform  in  the  examina- 
tions was  proposed  by  Dr.  Jeane,  master  of  Pembroke,  conciliatory  and  inteIfe^ 
faing  little  with  existing  arraagementB.  Bat,  after  having  beat  diBcassed  and 
modified,  it  was  ini«cted  by  the  Board. 
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Wtt^MII, 

SOS 

188 

B.  P.  Symons,  D,  D. 

1S81 

St.  John's, 

300 

154 

P.  Wynter,  D.  D. 

1828 

Trinity, 

2S7 

154 

J.  Ingram,  D.  D. 

1824 

Queen's, 

275 

155 

J.  Fox,  D.  D. 

1827 

Worcester, 

272 

139 

R.L.  Cotton,  D.D. 

1839 

University, 

258 

119 

F.  C.  Plumptree,  D.  D. 

1836 

Magdalen  Hall, 

214 

85 

J.  D.  Marbride,  D.  C.  L.  1813 

Lincoln, 

190 

95 

J.  Radibit],  D.  D. 

1884 

Magdalen, 

184 

143 

M.  J.  Routh,  D.  D. 

1791 

Pembroke, 

172 

90 

F.  Jeune,  D.  C  L. 

1844 

Merton. 

164 

90 

R.  Marsham,  D.  C.  L. 

1826 

New, 

158 

88 

D.  Williams,  D.  C  L. 

1840 

Jesos, 

187 

60 

H.  Foulkes,  D.  B. 

1817 

Corpas, 

183 

90 

J.Norris,D.D. 

1848 

All  Souls', 

113 

85 

L.  Sneyd,  M.  A. 

1827 

St.  Edmund  Hall, 

108 

58 

W.  Thompson,  M.  A. 

1843 

St  Mary  Hall, 

85 

24 

R.  D.Hampden,  D.D. 

1833 

NewTTnn  Hall, 

73 

11 

J.  A.  Cramer,  D.  D. 

1831 

St.  Alban  Hall, 

22 

6 

E.  CardweU,  D.  D. 

1831 

The  five  halls  are  not  incorporated  bodies,  but  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  colleges.  The  chancellor  is  the  visitor  of  them 
all.  The  colleges  and  halls  are  endowed  by  their  founders  and 
others  with  estates  and  benefices,  out  of  whose  revenue,  as  well 
as  from  other  resources,  the  heads  and  senior  and  junior  mem- 
bers on  the  foundation  receive  an  income,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
colleges  are  defrayed.  The  senior  members  are  called,  at  most 
of  the  colleges,  fellows.  Members,  not  on  the  foundalion^  called 
Independent  members,  reside  entirely  at  their  own  expense. 
Thus  Christ  Church,  the  wealthiest  college,  supports  on  its  foun- 
dation its  dean,  eight  canons,  eight  chaplains,  an  organist,  eight 
singing  men,  eight  choristers,  and  101  fellows,  called  here  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Pusey  is  one  of  the  canons.  The  chaplains  perform 
divine  service.  Prayers  are  read  in  the  chapels  belonging  to  each 
college  twice  a  day,  and  every  member  is  expected  to  attend  a 
certain  number  of  services  during  the  week.  The  head  of  each 
college  is  assisted  in  the  government  by  the  senior  members  on 
the  foundation.  The  pecuniary  business  is  entrusted  to  one  or 
more  treasurers,  called  bursars.  Fellows  on  marrying  vacate 
their  places.  The  heads  of  colleges  and  halls  and  the  canons  of 
Christ  Church  have  the  privilege  of  marrying.  Their  houses  or 
lodgings  are  in,  or  attached  to,  their  establishments.  Indepen- 
dent members  are  sometimes  married,  but  in  that  case  never  re- 
side within  the  walls.  Magdalen  and  New  Inn  Halls  are  the 
usual  resort  of  married  undergraduates.  Some  are  admitted  to 
Worcester  College.    When  a  candidate  exceeds  nineteen  or 
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twenty  yean  of  age,  it  is  osaal  to  enter  a  hall  instead  of  a  college. 
When  he  desires  to  be  matricalated,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
head  of  the  college  or  halt,  to  which  he  wishes  to  belong,  stating 
his  age  and  place  of  education,  and  giving  a  reference  to  some 
competent  person,  usually  a  clergyman,  as  to  character  and  con- 
dnet  If  his  references  are  satisfactory,  he  is  informed  al  whal 
time  it  will  be  convenient  to  admit  him.  In  some  colleges  ad- 
mission is  offered  at  a  distance  of  from  one  year  to  three  years 
fiom  the  period  of  application ;  but  this  is  shortened  in  favor  of 
sach  as  come  peculiarly  recommended.  The  matriculation  fees 
vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  party.  The  son  of  a  clergyman 
or  gentleman  pays  £2  10;  of  an  esquire,  £3  10;  of  a  baronet, 
eta  in  proportion.  There  must  also  be  a  deposit,  ^  caution  money," 
of  from  £25  to  £45,  returnable,  in  some  cases  with  deductions, 
when  the  name  is  removed  from  the  books.  The  necessary 
charges  fbr  commoners,  including  tuition,  room-rent,  board,  etc. 
vary  from  £75  to  £100.  The  average  total  expenditures  of  com- 
moners  may  be  stated  at  about  £150  to  £160,  not  including  pri- 
vate tuition  which  is  not  generally  necessary.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure of  some  undergraduates  does  not  exceed  £120.  Each 
student  has  a  bed-room  and  one  or  two  sitting-rooms,  furnished 
at  his  own  expense,  for  which,  if  not  on  the  foundation,  he  pa3fs 
rent  to  the  college.  Each  college  and  hall  has  a  refectory,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  society  assembles  to  dine. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1819  to  1629,  the  number  of  matrio* 
ulations  at  Oxford  averaged  4 15  per  annum,  and  in  one  year,  1824, 
the  number  rose  to  444.  fVom  1829  to  1639,  the  matriculations 
averaged  only  385,  and  from  1639  to  1845,  their  number  was  407 
per  annum.  Some  of  the  larger  colleges,  e.  g.  Christ  Church,  are 
always  crowded  with  students ;  in  some  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
there  is  still  accommodation  for  additional  students. 

At  the  end  of  every  term  there  is  a  kind  of  repetition  examina- 
tion in  the  different  colleges,  termed,  **  CoUectious.*' 

"  Besponsions,*  or  as  they  are  colloquially  termed,  the  **  Little* 
go,**  occur  about  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  second  year  of  res- 
idence in  Oxford.  In  this  first  and  campcutUwely  easy  university 
examination,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  book  are  taken  up  by  each 
student,  e.  g.  the  second  half  of  Herodotus,  or  four  plays  of  Soph- 
ocles ;  and  for  more  advanced  students,  (bur  plays  of  ^schylas, 
or  Aristophanes,  or  half  of  Thucydides.  In  Latin  a  part  of  Livy, 
Horace  and  of  T&citus's  Annals  will  suffice.  This  examination  in 
the  classics  is  confined  solely  to  construing  and  grammar.    Latin 
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coiopoutiov,  eoiNiUtiag  of  tlie  tmntktioii  of  an  easy  passage  ef 
English,  is  required  Among  the  unsoecessfal  oaodidates,  a  laige 
proportion  fail  here.  The  first  three  parts  of  Aldrich's  Logic  form 
the  remaining  subject  of  this  examination,  for  which,  if  desired, 
may  be  substituted  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid.  From  six  to 
twelve  or  more  questions  on  paper  are  given  in  Logic  referring  to 
difierent  parts  of  Aldrich,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  answer 
them  in  writing.  If  any  of  these  are  omitted,  or  scantily  answer- 
ed, they  are  put  again,  mA  voce,  in  an  easier  form.  About  eight 
candidates  are  examined  every  day  duringthis  examination,  and 
a  day  seldom  passes  without  one  at  least  foiling  (technically, 
%$pbicked).  There  are  three  "  Little-go"  examinations  during  the 
year,  the  average  number  of  candidates  varies  from  130  to  210  on 
each  occasion,  and  the  examinations  are  usually  continued  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  Students  who  have  failed  twice  are,  in  some 
colleges,  expected  to  remove  into  a  hall  or  institution  without  fel- 
lowship ;  e.  g.  at  Balliol,  one  failure  is  generally  sufficient  to  dis- 
qualify a  young  man,  while  at  Brasennose  three  failures  are  usu- 
^y  allowed  before  removal  is  insisted  upon. 

The  PubUc  Examination  for  degrees,  technically  termed,  "  the 
Great-go,"  occurs  soon  after  the  student  enters  the  fourth  year  of 
residence,  and  consists  of  exercises  in  the  elements  of  religion,  in- 
cluding the  Gospels  in  Greek,  the  classics,  rhetoric,  moral  philos- 
ophy, logic  and  Latin  composition  ;  to  which  one,  who  is  seeking 
honors,  adds  mathematics  and  natuml  philosophy.  Aldrich's  log- 
ic, including  some  acquaintance  with  Whateley's,  is  usually  a 
leading  subject  Four  books  of  Euclid  may  be  substituted  for 
logic,  but  this  is  not  often  done.  One  Latiu  and  two  Greek  books 
are  required  for  the  ordinary  degree.  The  second  decade  of  Livy 
is  very  commonly  selected.  Half  of  either  of  the  Greek  histori- 
ans will  suffice  for  an  historical  book ;  four  Greek  tragedies  usu- 
ally form  the  second  classical  work.  Orel  examination  in  ancient 
history  forms  a  part  of  the  examination.  The  student  who  wish- 
es to  excel  in  Aristotle,  must  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  explanations  of  obscure  passages  in  the  Nichomache- 
an  Ethics.  A  knowledge  both  of  the  ethics  and  rhetoric  is  ne- 
cessary for  obtaining  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  class.  Aldrich's 
logic  must  be  thoroughly  known,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  syllogisms  must  be  sought  in  Aristotle's  Organon.  One 
dialogue  of  Plato,  e.  g.  the  Gorgias,  may  be  taken  up.  None  of 
the  writings  of  Cicero  meet  with  much  encouragement 

Butler^s  Analogy,  with  three  of  his  sermons,  is  a  popular  book. 
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Dr.  Hampden  fint  introduced  this  work  when  he  wns  examiner 
in  1629.  Paley  is  much  anderrated.  Next  to  Aristotle,  Thncyd- 
ides  is  regarded  as  of  special  importance.  The  other  works  in 
history  which  are  used  are  Herodotus  and  either  livy  or  l^citns. 
Only  a  limited  range  of  historical  knowledge  is  required,  e.  g.  the 
details  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  and  the  eariy  an- 
nals of  Borne.  Demosthenes  a  nd  the  other  great  orators  of  Greece 
are  rarely  studied  at  Oxford.  SchdarMp  means  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  trisigedies  and  poetry,  and  classical  verse  and 
prose  composition.  i£schylus  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  higher 
examiners. .  Latin  poetry  for  the  schools  includes  Horace,  Ter- 
ence and  Juvenal  Translations  from  English  into  Latin  are  re- 
quired of  all  university  students.  A  correct  style  of  translating 
from  English  into  Greek  is  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  to- 
gether with  a  knowledge  of  (xreek  acceotuation. 

A  certain  amount  of  theological  knowledge  is  absolutely  ne- 
oessary  for  success,  whether  the  candidates  are  trying  for  the  hon- 
ors of  a  class,  or  are  contented  with  an  ordinary  degree ;  no  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  "  divinity"  is  observable  in  either  case, 
and  no  allowance  is  made  for  preeminent  success  in  the  classical 
or  philosophical  parts  of  the  examination.  Every  student  begins 
the  divinity  examination  by  receiving  from  the  examiners  a  por- 
tion of  the  t*our  Gospels  to  constnie ;  questions  may  then  be  put 
to  him  respecting  the  events  implied  or  referred  to  in  the  text  and 
context  This  may  lead  to  some  doctrinal  passage  which  bears 
on  one  of  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles,  and  the  candidate  is  required 
to  repeat  that  article  by  heart,  and  to  confirm  it  by  the  quotation 
of  other  texts.  Hence  there  is  occasionally  a  digression  to  some 
period  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  Levitical  law,  types, 
prophecies,  etc.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  amount  of  divinity  re- 
quired for  a  B.  A.  degree  at  Oxford  includes  an  acquaintance  with 
the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  an  ability  to  con- 
strue the  Greek  text  of  the  four  gospels,  to  repeat  by  rote  any  one 
or  more  of  the  Thirty  Niue  Articles,  and  to  quote  the  texts  usually 
cited  in  proof  of  them.^ 

There  are  also  certain  prizes,  exhibitions,  etc  which  furai^ 
an  additional  stimulant 

*  Most  of  the  fdcu  quoted  above  in  relation  lo  the  examinations  are  condensed 
from  an  article  by  James  Hcywood,  F.  R.  S.  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
London  Statistical  Socioty.  For  some  additional  statements  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Oxford  Protestant  Magazine.  The  Class  List,  of  those  who  passed  a  socoess- 
ful  examination,  £astcr-tcrm,  1847,  contains  forty-nine  names,  four  in  the  first  dass^ 
twelve  in  the  second,  nineteen  in  the  third,  and  fourteen  in  the  foonb. 
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From  the  above  statements  in  regard  to  the  coarse  of  instruo- 
tioa  at  Oxford,  we  may  safely  make  the  following  inferences  and 
remarks : 

1.  Within  the  narrow,  circumscribed  limits  which  are  set  upi^ 
there  must  be  much  close  and  thorough  study.  Those  who  ar^ 
willing  to  submit  to  the  examinations  are  compelled  to  master  the 
subjects  in  hand ;  the  details  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory  at 
least  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  honors  of  the  ani- 
versity  are  sought  The  strongest,  earthly  motives  are  brought 
to  bear.  There  are  the  rival  feelings  which  are  transferred  to  the 
university  from  the  various  preparatory  schools.  The  competition 
of  difierent  colleges  is  not  small.  The  disgrace  of  degradation 
by  a  failure,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  Then  the  honor  of  being 
published  throughout  the  kingdom  as  successful  on  a  fiercely 
contested  arena  is  ever  before  the  eyes.  The  prize,  though  often 
found  to  be  ashes  in  the  grasp,  is  splendid  and  alluring  till  gained. 
This  conclusion,  to  which  we  should  come  a  priori,  is  verified  in 
.the  experience  of  Henry  Kirk  White,  Henry  Martyn,  and  many 
others,  at  the  English  universities. 

2.  The  two  great  subjects  of  study  at  Oxford — the  scholastic 
logic  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially  the  laws  of  accent,  versifi^cation,  etc.  are  not  to  be  lightly 
depreciated.  It  has  been  too  common  in  Scotland  and  in  this 
country  to  adopt  views  somewhat  one-sided  and  ill-considered,  in 
relation  to  the  great  Stagirite.  His  logic  is  one  of  the  best  means 
in  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  for  disciplining  the  mental  facul- 
ties. The  mind  is  trained  by  a  close  study  of  the  scholastic  sys- 
tem to  a  nicety  of  discrimination,  to  a  perspicacity  of  insight,  to 
a  steadiness  of  aim,  which  no  other  pursuit,  perhaps,  can  confer. 

In  the  multifarious  and  distracting  studies  and  recreations,  with 
which  the  student  of  the  present  day  is  tempted  to  waste  his  tal- 
ents, it  would  be  eminently  serviceable  if  a  little  time  were  de- 
voted to  the  hard  discipline  imparled  by  such  treatises  as  the  Ni- 
comachean  Ethics.  The  ability  to  make  clear  distinctions,  to 
separate  truth  from  error,  even  with  miscroscopic  accuracy,  none 
but  the  superficial  will  despise.  The  power,  too,  of  writing 
Greek  and  Latin  verses,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  classics,  is  not  a 
mere  idle  accomplishment  Some  of  the  compositions  in  the  Ox- 
ford Anthologia  are  not  soulless  imitations  of  the  model,  or  a  ver- 
bal copying  of  the  phrases  of  Ovid  or  Pindar.  They  are  fresh 
and  beautiful  poems,  where  the  spirit  of  the  classics  is  seized  and 
admirably  preserved.    This  power,  also,  implies  a  nice  training 
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of  the  ear,  a  mastery  of  the  sabtle  laws  of  harmony,  a  pefteptioti 
of  the  beauty  of  thought  as  well  as  of  diction.  Well  would  it  l>e 
for  our  American  schools,  if  more  time  were  devoted  to  those 
«methodsandlaw8of  speech  in  which  the  Greeks  so  much  ez- 
^celled,  and  which  we,  in  our  ignomnce,  so  generally  oontema. 
The  discipline  would  not  be  without  its  use  in  the  management 
and  mastery  of  our  mother  tongue. 

3.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  in  the  Oxford  studies  is  the 
want  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  and  a 
scientific  adjustment  of  their  relative  claims.  There  is  little  order 
or  systematic  arrangement  about  them.  No  master  has  fitted 
them  to  the  various  wants  of  the  youthful  mind,  or  to  the  chang- 
ing states  of  society.  They  seem  to  have  come  down  as  a  fixed 
inheritance,  a  kind  of  heir-loom  ftom  the  long  centuries  past 
Everything  else  has  changed,  bnt  Oxfoid  is  fost  moored.  New 
and  wonderful  sciences  have  been  created,  but  Oxfoid  teaches 
as  she  did  when  Wolsey  or  Laud  ruled  the  king's  counsels.  Dy- 
nasties have  crumbled  in  pieces,  but  the  iron  rule  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic remains.  Of  a  wise  conservatism,  no  one  can  rightfally 
complain.  A  reverential  regard  for  antiquity  is  eminently  in 
keeping  at  Oxford.  Against  all  rash  innovations,  the  very  stones 
of  her  venerable  piles  would  cry  out.  But  is  it  not  obvions,  that 
by  resisting  every  improvement,  by  rigidly  adhering  to  a  course 
of  discipline  which  might  have  been  the  best  in  the  14th  century, 
she  is  putting  at  hazard  all  which  she  now  holds  dear  and  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  radical  and  sudden  change  in  her  whole  sys- 
tem? The  tnie  policy  of  a  collegiate  institution  in  any  country 
is  to  retain  what  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  beneficial, 
and  also  to  adapt  her  discipline  and  instructions  to  the  changing 
states  of  society. 

4.  The  surprising  neglect  of  mathematical  studies.  "  To  follow 
scientific  study,''  says  Prof.  Powell,  "  is  purely  optional,  and  the 
average  of  those  who  evince  any  degree  of  acquaintance  with  it 
is  about  one  in  eleven  or  twelve."  A  voluntary  mathematical 
examination  takes  place  in  Oxford  twice  in  every  year  afler  the 
degree-examination.  The  average  of  the  mathematical  classmen 
for  the  six  years  ending  in  1S45,  was  twenty-six  per  annum.  The 
number  for  1846  and  1847  fell  below  that  average.  Formerty  the 
public  preparatory  schools  were  said  to  be  in  fault  Bnt  Rugby, 
under  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Eton,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
head-master,  Dr.  Hawtrey,  can  assist,  have  adopted  an  improved 
system.    An  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is  not  now  positive* 
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ly  required  for  graduation.  Euclid  is  generally  exchanged  for 
liogic  This  neglect  of  mathematical  study  is  the  more  reprehen* 
sible  from  the  fiict  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  undergrad* 
uates  of  Oxford  are  the  sons  of  wealthy  landed  proprietors  and 
merchants,  who  may  subsequently  find  themselves  at  the  head 
of  extensive  estates,  mines,  mil- ways,  canals,  eta  where  an  ao- 
quaintance  with  some  bmnches  of  mathematics  would  seem  to  be 
more  useful  than  Aristotle's  Logic ! 

5.  The  entire  circle  of  natural  sciences  is  excluded  from  the 
required  course  of  discipline  as  OxfordJ  Astronomy  even  is 
classed  with  chemistry  and  geology,  and  is  jealously  excluded. 
The  university  possesses,  indeed,  an  observatory,  but  its  records^ 
so  far  as  we  know,  exhibit  no  discoveries.  One  of  its  colleges, 
Merton,  numbers  among  its  graduates,  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  blood ;  Queen's  College  has  the  name  of  Dr. 
£dmund  Halley.  A  few  other  persons  who  have  adorned  the 
ranks  of  science,  may  have  passed  through  the  halls  of  the  uni'- 
versity ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  mutured  there.  Dr 
Buckland,  so  eminent  and  enthusiastic  in  the  natural  sdencea^ 
lectures  regularly  at  Oxford,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  liis 
doctrines  take  root  No  science  or  branch  of  literature  can,  in- 
deed, find  votaries,  which  is  not  required  for  the  attainment  of 
honors.  A  reform  must  first  be  effected  in  the  system  of  exami- 
nation. This  cannot  come,  however,  from  a  board,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  innovation. 

6.  The  position  of  biblical  and  theological  studies  at  Oxford  is 
very  anomalous.  Those,  who  are  sup|)osed  to  have  mastered 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  are  examined  in  the  Greek  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  must  commit  to  memory  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles, 
in  the  manner  of  a  Sunday  School  scholar !  Those,  who  are  to 
fill  the  office  of  a  conn  try  justice  and  those  who  are  entering  into 
holy  orders,  and  who  may  become  bishops,  must  possess  the  same 
amount  of  theological  knowledge.  Hence,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  it  stated,  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  are  unsuccessful,  especially  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject  of  divinity.  The  statutes  require  too 
much  or  too  little.  For  those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  scenes 
of  active  life,  the  requisition  is  disproportionately  large ;  for  the 
candidate  for  the  church  it  is  very  meagre.     Small  as  it  is,  how- 

'  This  circamstance  gave  rather  a  ludicrona  aspect  to  the  repeated  meetings  of 
the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  unless  that  body  acts  on  the  principle  of  holding 
its  oonvocations  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  light. 
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ever,  it  is  all,  we  believe,  which  is  required  of  him  who  is  aboat 
to  assume  the  work  of  the  ministry.  la  a  former  age,  when  near- 
ly all  the  learning  which  existed  was  in  the  possession  of  clergy- 
men, the  arrangement  might  be  well  enough.  But  now  nothing 
oould  be  more  inefficient  and  inappropriate.  The  examination 
for  degrees  ought  to  take  place  at  an  earlier  day — all  the  students 
being  required  to  exhibit  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  Those  intended  for  the  church  might  then  be  in- 
duced to  spend  two  or  three  years  in  the  proper  profes^sional  stu- 
dies. As  it  is,  theology  is  not  studied  as  a  science ;  the  Hebrew 
language  does  not  make  a  part  of  the  required  course.  The 
knowledge  which  is  not  demanded  for  obtaining  a  degree  is 
picked  up  at  hap-hazard.i  Some  by  personal  energy  and  a  sense 
of  duty  supply  the  deficiency.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enter 
very  ill -furnished  upon  their  sacred  work. 

A  portion  of  the  hostility  to  salutary  reform  which  is  felt  at 
Oxford  is  doubtless,  to  be  ascribed,  to  the  Tractarian  or  Papal 
tendencies  which  exist  there.*  A  Romanizing  spirit  is  not  friend- 
ly to  the  cultivation  of  a  generous  and  comprehensive  literatare. 
It  clings  tenaciously  to  the  past.  It  would  build  its  altars  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  stir  of  modem  society.  It  seeks  not  so  mach 
to  do  good  to  men,  as  to  enjoy  quiet  meditation,  and  dream  away 
its  days  in  some  of  those  old  cloisters,  which  wonld  need  bat  lit- 
tle transformation  to  be  again  the  abode  of  abbots  and  friars.  It 
has  much  more  sympathy  with  canon  law,  scholastic  science,  and 
even  with  portions  of  Greek  literature,  than  with  a  manly  theok>* 
gy,  or  with  those  sciences  which  it  is  fond  of  calling  profane. 

'  Oxford  possesses  in  ber  Bodleiaa  Libracy  stores  of  oriental  Mss.  inestimsblj 
rich.  What  is  she  doing,  and  what  has  she  done,  since  Pocock  died,  for  the  gen- 
eral caase  of  biblical  learning? 

'  The  list  of  Oxford  seceders  to  Rome  published  in  Jnly,  1847,  was  fifVf-seTen, 
all  bat  fifteen,  clergynien.  Two  of  these,  Mr.  Seager  and  Mr.  Morris  wen  asris- 
tmt  Hebrew  lectnrers  to  Dr.  Posey.  One  is  the  son  of  the  late  bishop  Byder; 
one  was  a  cnrate  of  Rev.  R  Wilherforce,  another  of  Rev.  H.  Wilberforce.  The 
fiunous  Tracts  No.  90,  was  openly  defended  by  five  hundred  member?  of  Convoca- 
tion. The  n amber  of  tutors,  deans  and  lecturers  who  signed  the  address  to  the 
proctors  in  favor  of  Tract  90,  was  seventy-six.  Near  Nuneham,  about  four  miles 
from  Oxford,  a  mansion  has  been  taken  for  an  "  Anglo-Catholic**  brotherhood,  firrt 
estoblished  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Sewell  of  Bxeter  College.  Here  a  Tractarian  pre« 
is  Co  be  established,  at  which  the  Bible  is  to  be  printed,  with  notes  by  Messn.  Pn- 
sey,  Marriott,  Keble  and  Williams. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

WORCESTER'S    DICTIONARY. 
Bf  WiUiaa  H.  Wells,  M.  A.,  Aadover. 

A  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language. 
By  Joseph  K  Worcester,  LL.  D.  Boston :  Wilkius,  Carter,  & 
Co.  1847. 

It  18  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Worcester  com«- 
menced  his  labors  as  a  lexicographer.  He  first  appeared  before 
Ae  public  as  editor  of  "  Johnson's  Dictionary,  improved  by  Todd, 
and  abridged  by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
combined/'  His  octavo  abridgment  of  Webster's  American  Dic- 
tionary was  issued  in  1829. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Worcester  published  his  '*  Comprehensive  Fio* 
nonneing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 
This  work  was  received  with  very  general  favor,  and  fully  estab* 
bshad  the  claims  of  the  author  to  a  place  in  the  first  lank  of  lexi- 
eogiaphers. 

The  "  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary"  is  based,  in  some  de* 
gree,  upon  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  Walker's 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary;  but  the  compiler  has  added 
about  27,000  words  to  the  number  found  in  Johnson  and  Todd, 
and  most  of  the  definitions  denved  from  Johnson  and  others  have 
been  greatly  modified  and  improved. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  Dr.  Worcester  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  presenting  those  bmnches  of  the  subject  which  have 
been  handled  less  satisfactorily  by  Dr.  Webster.  Webster's 
dejMUiam  must  still  be  regarded  as  standing  unrivalled ;  but  in 
treating  of  the  orthography  and  pronunciatitm  of  words»  the  Uni- 
versal and  Critical  Dictionary  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other 
work  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

The  best  English  standard  of  pronunciation,  at  the  present  time, 
10  tihe  Dictionary  of  B.  H.  Smart.  In  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
Worcester  agrees  more  nearly  with  Smart  than  with  any  other 
author;  and  we  think  his  departures  from  Smart  are  almost  inva- 
riably sustained  by  the  usage  of  the  best  speakers. 

With  regard  to  words  of  doubtful  or  disputed  pronunciation,  the 
a«thgiriti««  for  the  diJSerent  modes  are  given;  so  that  the  Diction- 
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ary  sliows  in  what  manner  the  words  are  pronoonoed  by  the  moat 
eminent  orthoepists.  Many  words  of  this  claas  are  also  aocompa- 
nied  with  critical  remarks. 

No  part  of  the  work  before  us  is  deserving  of  higher  commen- 
dation than  the  author  s  analysis  of  sounds.  Many  of  the  errors  in 
pronunciation  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Webster,  have  sprung  legitimately  from  his  defective  view  of  the 
elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  Thus,  the  sound  of  a  in  care, 
rare,  etc.,  which  is  properly  a  distinct  element,  is  given  by  Web- 
ster as  identical  with  a  in  fate.  The  absurdity  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion may  be  readily  shown  by  uttering  in  immediate  succession 
the  words  fate,  hale,  care,  giving  to  a  in  care  the  same  sound  as 
in  the  words^Sit^  and  hale, 

A  similar  error  occurs  in  Webster^s  pronunciation  of  the  words 
glass,  grass,  last,  etc.,  in  which  he  gives  to  the  vowel  the  grave 
sound,  as  in  father.  Walker,  on  the,  other  hand,  gives  it  the  short 
sound,  as  in  man.  Worcester  makes  this  sound  a  separate  ele- 
ment, intermediate  between  the  gmve  and  the  short  sound.  It  is 
true,  that  words  of  this  class  were  pronounced  with  the  gmve  sound 
in  the  time  of  Greoige  the  Third,  and  the  short  sound  may,  per- 
haps, be  adopted  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Sixth;  but  good 
speakers  of  the  present  day  employ  the  intermediate  sound  given 
by  Worcester. 

The  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Walker  has  had  an  extensive 
circulation ;  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  in  England 
by  later  and  more  accurate  works,  and  its  influence  in  this  country 
is  mpiilly  waning.  It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  a  dictionary  which 
requires  the  words  took,  book,  look,  etc.,  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
close  sound  of  the  diphthong,  as  in  pool,  tool,  food,  and  the  words 
bench,  drench,  inch,  etc.,  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  bcTtsk,  drensh, 
insh,  etc,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on  as  a  standarcL 

In  giving  the  orrA^i^^a/iAy  of  words,  Worcester  has  wisely  avoided 
the  extremes  of  both  Webster  and  Walker,  and  furnished  a  work 
that  accords  more  nearly  with  the  beat  usage  of  the  language  than 
any  other  dictionary  in  use. 

A  copious  vocabulary  of  words  of  doubtful  or  various  orthogm* 
phy  is  given,  and  many  words  of  this  class  are  accompanied  with 
critical  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  work.  We  select  the  following, 
which  occurs  under  the  word  Judgment:-^ 

**  The  following  words,  abridgmenij  admouUdgmad,  and  judgment,  are 
to  be  found,  with  the  ortbograpliy  here  given,  in  the  English  dictionaries 
wbieh  preceded  the  puUicatioa  of  Bfr.  Todd's  improred  edition  of  Dr. 
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Joboson's  Dictionary.  Todd  altered  Jfobnson'a  orthography  of  these  wordi, 
by  ibe  iosertion  of  an  e,  thus,  abridgemiaUy  aeknowUdgtmaUi  judgement  *  *  * 
The  English  dictionaries  of  Jameson  and  Smart,  which  have  appeared 
since  the  publication  of  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  also  retain  the  e.  *  *  * 
Many  respectable  writers  now  insert  the  e  in  these  words.  The  omission 
of  it,  however,  has  been  hitherto,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  prevailing 
usage ;  bat  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  improbable  that  the  usage  may  yet  be 
changed,  and  the  niore  consislent  orthography  be  generally  adopted." 

The  grammatical  forms  and  inflections  of  words  are  given  more 
fully  by  Worcester  than  by  any  previous  author.  His  Dictionary 
also  contains  numerous  technical  terms,  relating  to  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  such  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages  as  are 
oflen  met  with  in  English  books. 

The  whole  work  embraces,  in  its  several  vocabularies,  nearly 
100,000  words. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

SELECT  BIBLICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor  Hengstenberg  of  Berlin  writes  as  follows,  in  respect  to  his 
Christology.  "  Although  the  German  edition  has  been  out  of  print  for  a 
long  time,  still  I  am  sure  that  no  new  edition  will  appear  within  several 
years.  For,  after  the  completion  of  my  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  I  have 
thrown  myself,  with  the  greatest  zeal,  upon  the  Revelation  of  St  John. 
^  But  if  I  should  give  a  new  edition,  it  would  coptain  no  important  change  ; 
the  greatest  would  be  in  the  treatment  of  the  Messianic  Psalms.  In  my 
Article  on  Balaam  (Numbers  34tb  chapter),  I  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  from  that  in  the  Christology."  We  learn  that  the  publisher  of 
Dr.  Keith's  translation  of  this  able  and  important  work,  intends  to  print  an 
abridged  edition,  in  one  large  volume,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev. 
Prof.  Packard  of  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

We  learn  that  the  geographer,  Dr.  Ritter  of  Berlin,  expects  to  spend  the 
coming  winter  in  visiting  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Syria,  etc. 

The  veteran  classical  scholar  and  teacher,  Frederic  Jacobs,  died  at  Go- 
tha,  on  the  90th  of  March,  1847.  He  was  born  at  Gotha,  Oct  6,  1764. 
From  1790  to  1807  he  was  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  in  that  city,  and 
from  1807  to  1819,  professor  in  the  Lyceum  in  Munich  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.    From  1813  to  his  death,  he  was  head  libra- 
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iiM  •f  Um  4«eBl  libffwy  ac  CMh*  Hia  wiiltttgs  •»  fory  mmMroai, 
■ome  of  ibtin  an  aiewdiafisr  attraecifei  and  an  ilM  wkb  valuable 
thouf  Mi.  Uki  atjie  ia  genial  asd  hapi^y,  and  bia  demtion  to  daaaiea] 
pofwiita  moat  eothuaiastic  He  united,  in  a  degree  which  ia  very  uncom^ 
mon  in  German  claaaiGal  authon,  a  pure  taate  with  profound  knowledge. 
The  7th  vol  of  hia  Bliaoellaoeoua  Writioga  (8  Bde,  188d-45)b  ooBiaina  fala 
autobiograpby.  SoTeral  veiy  daUghtAil  aitiolea  firom  hia  pen  may  be 
found  in  the  **Claaitcal  Studiea,"  a  Tolume  pabUalied  a  fow  years  ago  by 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  of  Boaton. 

Dr.  Hug,  who  hitely  deceaaed  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breiagau,  had  pre- 
pared for  the  preaa  the  4th  ed.  of  hia  Introduction  to  the  New  Teatamem. 
While  tbe  leading  foaturea  of  the  earlier  editiooa  are  acrupuloualy  retained, 
it  baa  received  important  correctione  and  additiona.  Tbe  work  haa  en- 
joyed an  extenaive  and  deaerved  popularity,  both  among  Proteatanla 
and  Catholica.  The  author  waa  a  candid  and  eonaiderate  member  of  the 
Gatholic  communion,  and  like  Dr.  Jabn  of  Vienna,  acceptable  to  alt  par- 
tieai  Tbe  guiding  principle  of  the  Introduction  ia  the  hiatorical,  which 
akme  can  lead  to  tme  reaulta  in  a  production  of  this  nature.  It  ia  to  be 
poUiahed  by  Cotta  of  Stuttgard,  at  about  t3»50. 

The  Paalma,  according  to  the  original  text,  nwtrically  tranalated  and  in- 
terpreted by  J.  G.  Vaihinger.  CotU,  Suiitgard,  3  Tbir.  Tbe  qnalidea 
neceaaary  in  a  tranalator  and  interpreter  of  the  PaaHer,  the  author  remaiki^ 
are  acuteneaa  of  underaunding,  aound  judgment,  vivid  imaginatioa,  aaa- 
ceptibility  of  emotion,  and  purity  and  warmth  of  religvNja  life,  without 
which  no  one  can  penetrate  tbe  depths  of  divine  revelation.  These  high 
qualities  are  poaaessed  by  tbe  author  himaelf  in  a  good  degree,  as  an 
able  reviewer  thinks  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Jena  Allgem.  LitL  Zeit  In  an 
Introduction  of  aizty-five  pagea,  Vaihinger  discuaaea  the  nature  and  pecu- 
liarites  of  Hebrew  poetry,  tbe  origin  and  development  of  the  Hebrew 
lyric,  tbe  rhythm  and  strophe,  the  origin  and  conrluaion  of  the  Paalter, 
superscriptions,  etc.,  history  and  theok>gical  ezpoaition  of  the  Psalms, 
tranalation  and  commentary,  value  of  the  Paalter  and  adds  testimonies  to  its 
worth.  The  spirit  of  Vaihinger  may  be  learned  from  the  following  sen- 
tence :  *^  Without  tbe  supposition  of  a  apecial  revelation  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, that  is,  of  such  a  relation  of  God  to  the  Israelitiah  people,  to  its 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  as  cannot  be  conceived  from  a  mere  human  de- 
velopment of  this  people,  but  which  points  to  a  peculiar  action  of  the  Di- 
Tine  Spirit  among  them,  it  is  aa  impoaaible  to  come  to  a  clear  Insight  in- 
to the  biatory  of  the  nation  as  it  is  to  a  true  comprebenaion  of  Christiani^, 
which  still  manifestly  has  its  roota  in  the  institutions  and  promiaea  of  the 
Old  Tesuiment.''  —  The  3d  vol  of  Ewald^a  History  of  the  laraelites  hss 
been  published.  —  The  Gramaiaj'  of  Modern  Peiaian,  by  Mii2a  Moham- 
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med  IlmUiifii,  profeMor  of  Anbic  and  Persian  in  the  Eaat  India  college 
at  Haileybury,  near  London,  has  been  translated  into  Gerrnao,  in  part  re- 
edited  and  accompanied  with  notes,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Fleischer  of  Leipsic  Dr. 
F.  is  a  leading  man  in  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  in  Arabic  and  the  cognate  languages.  —  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  title  of  a  specimen  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Heh.  Cod.  by 
Prof.  Theile,  published  at  Leipsic :  "'  Liber  Geoeseos,  in  usum  Schohirum 
aeademicanim  cum  brevi  notarum  Masoretbicanim  evplicatione."  —  Dr. 
A.  Heilegstedt  has  prepared  the  first  part  of  Vol.  IV.  of  Maurer's  Gom- 
meotary  on  the  Old  Test  It  contmos  the  book  of  Job  in  a  vol.  of  311 
pages,  price  $1,25.  The  2d  part,  containing  £>clesiastes  and  the  Canti- 
cle%  completing  the  O.  Test,  is  nearly  ready.  —  The  first  Iwrakon  of 
VoL  L  of  the  second  ed.  of  the  Consessus  of  Hariri,  collated  with  the  Mas. 
and  augmented  by  historical  and  explanatory  notes,  has  just  been  pub- 
liabed  in  Paris,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Reinaud  and  Derenbourg.  The 
popularity  of  this  oriental  poem  is  owing,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, to  the  invaluable  labors  of  De  Sacy  and  to  the  genial  German 
translation  by  the  poet  F.  Riickert  The  repeated  editions  of  this  trans- 
lation show  in  what  estimation  it  is  held.  It  has  called  forth  the  criticism 
of  a  learned  Arab,  Nasif  Efendi  el-Yssidshi  of  Beirikt,  who  has  happily  cor- 
rected some  things  from  his  acquaintance  with  his  vernacular  speech* 
An  edition  of  this  literary  curiosity  is  expected  firom  von  Mehren,  a  pupil 
of  Prof.  Fleischer.  De  Sacy's  ed.  of  the  Consessus  was  long  since  ex- 
hausted. Reinaud,  who  succeeded  De  Sacy  in  the  special  school  of  ori- 
ental languages  at  Paria,  undertook  this  second  edition,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Derenbourg.  Explanatory  notes  in  French  are  added  to  De 
Sacy's  commentary,  which  is  wholly  in  Arabic.  The  entire  work  will  be 
included  in  two  volumes.  —  Among  the  distinguished  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  Jebadi  ben  Solomon,  called  el-Chartsi,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  13th  century,  in  Moorish  Spain,  probably  in  Granada.  He 
travelled  in  many  countries,  and  was  led  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
condition  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Some  of  the  leading  Jews  in  Spain,  who 
were  ignorant  of  Arabic,  requested  him  to  translate  into  Hebrew  the  Con- 
sessus of  Harn*!,  whose  fiime  had  in  a  short  time  penetrated  into  all  the 
Moslem  countries.  This  he  accomplished  with  great  ability,  under  the  ti- 
tle ixW8t  nii^TTO .  The  third  Consessus  is  communicated  by  De  Sacy 
in  tbe  Hariri.  When  he  returned  home,  Charisi  gave  the  results  of  his 
numerous  observations  in  a  poetical  work,  which  is  formally  connected 
with  the  poem  of  Hariri,  but  is  really  an  independent  and  original  pro- 
duction. He  shows  great  talent  in  delineating  all  the  aspects  of  human 
life,  comic  ami  tragic,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He 
is  a  strongly  orthodox  Jew,  but  has  a  high  regard  for  art  and  science. 
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One  of  the  poetoa  is  io  Hebrew,  CiMiMee,  eml  AraMc  The  whole  woik 
is  termed  Tahkemmn  ("Wsm  9  8aro.  33:  8 V  It  is  divided  into  fifty  galm 
iyf^y  It  was  fiHoted  in  Constandnople  in  1540,  agiio  fio  1588,  and  at 
Afiwterdam  in  1798.  Theee  editions  were  very  neg ligencly  printed,  and 
were  whbout  the  rowels,  ezr.ept  in  the  verse.  A  new  edition  has  jost  a(^ 
peered  under  very  favorable  auspices,  at  Berlin,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
KMmpf;  a  learned  Jew.  It  is  based  on  a  veiy  eorreec  Me.  of  A.  D.  1961, 
about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  whole  is  supplied 
wMi  vowels,  with  notes  in  which  parallel  places  fi^om  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  are  <|uoted,  and  with  a  translation,  introduction,  etc  Mee  m 
Germany,  1  Tlilr.  10  Ngr. 

Monument  de  Ninive  d^onvert  et  d^crit  par  M.  P.  E.  Botta,  meeui^  et 
desin^  par  M.  E.  Flandin.  Livr.  I— X.  Paris,  1847.  imp.  fol.  4  20  fV. 
tills  work  is  published  by  order  of  the  government,  under  the  directioB 
of  a  commission  of  the  Insthute.  Botta,  a  nephew  of  the  well  known  lial* 
Ian  historian,  and  French  consul  in  Mosul,  began  bis  researchee  In  I848L 
Between  fbur  and  five  hours  N.  E.  of  Mosul,  at  the  village  of  Khursahad, 
lying  on  the  little  river  Khauser,  his  excavations  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  large  palace.  The  enth«  village  was  purchased  by  the 
Prench  government,  the  palace  was  laid  open,  drawings  of  the  bas-reKeft 
and  copies  of  the  inscriptions  were  taken,  and  such  bas-reliefs  and  figures 
as  could  be  removed,  were  taken  to  Paris,  where  they  are  to  be  phiced  'm 
the  Louvre.  The  palace  contains  15  balls  or  galleries,  several  of  them 
being  from  100  to  115  feet  long,  but  not  above  13  feet  high.  No  vrin- 
dow  has  been  discovered ;  light  must  have  been  admitted  from  above. 
All  the  walls,  witbin  and  without,  are  covered  with  bas-reliefik  In  the 
inner  galleries  the  bas-reliefs  are,  for  the  most  part,  divided  Into  two  se- 
ries, each  3}  feet  high ;  between  the  two  are  arrow-headed  inscriptionflL 
The  design  of  the  building  is  not  apparent ;  it  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
necropolis  or  a  temple ;  It  might  have  been  a  villa  or  hall  of  one  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,  where  he  wished  to  leave  a  record  of  hie  warlike  deeds. 
The  age  of  the  edifice  is  yet  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Flandin  is  in- 
clined to  place  it  at  the  second  period  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  whose  kings 
are  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  who  finally  overthrew  tlie  Jewish 
kingdom.  The  drawings  of  Fhmdin  snd  the  copies  of  the  inscriptions  by 
Botta,  are  now  publishing  by  the  French  government  The  ten  oumbefs 
already  issued,  contain  twenty-two  tables  of  bae^relielB  and  twenty-two  of 
Inscriptions.  —  The  Englishman  Layard  has  excavated  a  strncture,  simi- 
lar to  that  at  Khuraabad,  at  Nimrud,  six  hours  below  Mosul,  near  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Larissa.  The  hill  or  mound  is  ten  tfrnes 
larger  than  the  one  discovered  by  Botta,  being  1800  feet  long,  900  broad, 
and  tnm  00  to  70  high.    Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  and  a  groat 
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Bamlier  •f  ookmal  monolidMy  prawotk^  the  figWM  of  meii  tiid  ani* 


Major  8*wtttiflOB  thinfai  that  the  UMcriptiOMibaadmihe  diatriot  of  Vaa^ 
ware  written  ia  a  tooguage  related  to  the  ArmeDiaa  aod  Turkiali^  aod 
meotiona  that  be  baa  found  ia  them  the  namea  of  the  biatericai  kioga  €)f 
Amoeoia* 

Later  accovola  fram  Mr.  Layard  alate :  ^  I  have  peoeftated  into  iba 
eiglrth  chaoaberf  and  have  found  four  pair  of  Winged  oxen  of  gigantic  aisMi 
Among  the  baaieliefe  ia  one  whieh  repreaenta  a  mountainoua  country; 
aaottier  has  mouniaina  covered  with  pines  and  fira;  a  tbirdf  vinejardai 
on  a  fourth  ia  a  aea-horae,  and  in  tbe  distance  the  sea  covered  with  nth 
nenNM  reoaefa^  etc  Mr.  Rawlinaon  is  making  cooftideraMe  progreea  it 
reading  tbe  arrow^fieaded  inscriptions*" 

Pro£  Wuatanfold  of  Oottingen  baa  poblisbed  tbe  Mustarik  of  JabU  af 
Haml^ty  a  aelection  made  by  tbe  ambor  hicnself  from  bia  great  geographi- 
oal  lexicon,  one  of  the  most  important  geographical  works  which  ia  found 
in  Arabic  Ktatature,  but  which  has  been  hitherto  known  only  by  soma 
extracts  made  by  Friikn.  It  was  one  of  the  main  sourcea  of  infonnalion 
used  by  Golius,  Schultens,  Abulfeda,  Firuzabadi  and  others* 

Tbe  new  edition  of  Stepbens^s  Ch-eek  Lexicon,  publishing  at  Paris^  has 
nached  the  8th  fatcUwha  of  Vol.  V.  nQlp-^ffiSicn.  ^  Prof.  SUpfle  baa 
published  at  Carlsruhe  a  school-edition  of  Virgil-*Historical  and  phiJologi* 
eal  lecturea,  deliirered  in  the  unirersity  of  Bonn  by  B.  O.  Niebubr,  edited 
by  M.  Niebuhr,  Vol.  L,  containing  "  the  East  to  the  battle  of  Salamis^" 
Greece  to  the  time  of  Periclea."  —  A  Manual  Dictionary  of  tbe  Latin 
Language  is  to  be  published  by  Prof.  R.  Klotz  of  Leipsic,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing chissical  scholars  in  Germany,  in  fifteen  numbers ;  8  Thlr.  The  first 
number  is  published — from  A.  to  Aestimo.  —  A  new  edition  of  Frederic  Ja- 
coba's  Greek  elementary  book  for  beginners  has  been  published,  under  the 
care  of  Prof.  Classen.  —  A  new  life  of  Melaochthon  by  K.  F.  Ledderhose 
fasa  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  3^9  8.  90  Ngr.  -^  *'  Tbe  Travels  of  Joseph 
Rpsscger  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  the  years  1835-^1841 ,  UDdertaken 
with  special  reference  to  natural  history,"  have  been  published  at  Stutl- 
gard,  with  maps,  plans,  drawings,  etc^  at  31  Thlr.  15  Ngr.  **  What  a  great 
and  manifold  picture,"  says  the  Leipsic  Repertoriumy  **  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  man,  of  important  landa  and  river-districts  in  these  no* 
tioes,  compressed  so  kamMike^  of  one,  who  bade  defiance  to  tbe  greats 
eat  hardahips^  the  most  fearful  hazards,  the  most  dangerous  maladies^  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  he  bad  undertaken,  and  accompliah  hie  ear- 
nest labors  in  behalf  of  science !"  —  Dr.  Mahn  of  Berlin,  from  whom  a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  tbe  Basque  language  has  been  expected,  has 
mived  bia  attention  to  the  Provencal  literature,  and  has  published  the  firat 
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IMitof  the  ^  Worki  of  the  Trottbackwra  in  ibe  Ftmna^  impugn  witba 
gruDuwr  and  dietHmtry."  It  oootaioa  377  poems  by  tweoty  poets.  Tbe 
pisn  embnoet  a  coinplole  eolloctioD  oTali  the  known  wmk»  of  the  IVou- 
badoora,  in  cbronologioBl  order.  —  Pieiro  Malrasa  baa  foood  in  tbe  Vati- 
ean  library  an  inedited  work  of  Jobn  l^tEoa  on  Homer. 

Tbe  first  aaction  of  Eracb  and  Griiber's  Uniforsal  Eneyelopaedia  of 
Seience  and  Art,extaiiditig  from  A  to  G,  ia  edited  by  Griiber ;  tbe  aeeond, 
firomHtoNyfay  A.  O.  Hoffmann ;  tbe  laat,  from  O  lo  Z,  by  M.  H.  E.  Mei- 
er. Among  tbe  artielea  in  tbe  laat  fite  paiia  publiabed,  are  Ferdinand 
tbe  OatboUc,  fay  Stmmberg;  Festivals  of  tbe  Jewa,  by  Fink ;  Ficbie,  by 
Baebmann ;  Fieinusi  by  filUir ;  IsocnteSi  by  Weissenboni ;  Ispahan,  by 
PisBber ;  Ancient  Geography  and  Hiatory  of  Italy,  by  Scbiriitz;  Mediae- 
val and  Modem  Italy,  by  Sander ;  Duty  and  ita  Laws,  by  £f  dmann ;  Pba- 
risses,  by  Daniel;  Pbaraalia,  battle,  by  Eckermann;  Pbilipa,  eiiiperoci 
and  kings,  by  Flatbe,  ete.  —  Tbe  conehiding  part  of  tbe  9d  edition  of  Wi- 
nei's  Bible  Dictionary  is  promiaed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Tbe  two  vols, 
will  cost,  in  Germany,  about  $S,  —  The  16th  Tolume  of  Otto  r<m  Get- 
lach'e  Selectiona  from  Luther's  Works,  has  appeared.  Price  of  each  vol. 
about  JO  Sgr. 

The  number  of  students  in  tbe  university  of  Jfeoa  in  tbe  beginning  of 
1847  was  411 ;  of  whom  107  were  in  the  department  of  theology,  132  in 
law,  54  in  medicine,  and  the  remainder  in  philosophy ;  173  were  stodentB 
from  abroad.  The  attendance  at  the  winter-semester,  1847,  of  tbe  nniver- 
sities  below,  was  as  follows : 

Bonn,        644  GSttingen,    600  Jens,  411 

Breslau,     7H8  Grtefswald,  192  Kiel,  191 

Erlangen,364  Halle,  725  Kooigsberg,  325 

Giessen,    535  Heidelberg,  955  Leipsic,         901 

Marburg,       242 


Tbe  following  list  of  tbe  authors  that  are  read  in  the  two  upper  ch 
of  tbe  Dresden  gymnasium^  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  studies 
pursued  there,  as  coniraded  with  those  which  are  required  at  our  coHegeA 
In  tbe  second  clam,  Cicero^s  Orations  and  Letters,  Livy,  Sallust,  ViigiPs 
Eclogues  and  iEneid,  Terence,  Tihutlua,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Xenophon, 
HomePs  Iliad ;  in  the  first  class,  Cicero's  Rhetorical  and  Pfailoeophical 
Orations,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Horace,  the  less  difBcult  Dialogues  of  Plato,  De- 
mostbeneiS  or  some  other  of  the  Attic  orators,  Herodotus,  and  tbe  eaaMr 
portions  of  the  tragedians. 

Dr.  Dorner  of  Konigsberg  has  become  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
in  tbe  university  of  Bonn,  and  Dr.  Kollner  of  Gottingen  ordinary  pro- 
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ftamr  of  theology  at  Giessen.  Prof.  PreHer  of  Jena  has  been  appointed 
head-librarian  of  the  ducal  library  at  Weimar,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ja- 
coba.  Dr.  Uriichs  of  Bonn,  who  has  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  Roman 
lopognpby  question,  has  gone  to  Orieftwald  as  proftaaor  of  archaeology. 
Dr.  Uundeshagen,  profesaor  eztraordinariua  at  Berne,  and  author  of  the 
late  important  work  on  Protestantism,  baa  been  invited  to  Heidelberg  as 
professor  ordinarius  of  theology  and  teacher  of  New  Testament  ESaegeeis. 
Dr.  Fleck  of  Leipsle  bas  become  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Giae- 
sen.  Dr.  Otto  Jabn,  ordinary  professor  at  Grieftwaki,  bas  become  pro- 
Ibssor  of  arrhaeoh>gy  at  Lei|isic  univenity.  8.  T.  Fearon  has  been 
named  professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College,  London.  Dr.  Hawkins, 
provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  fKend  and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
^haa  taken  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Interpretation.  The  distingaished 
theologian.  Dr.  Niizsch  of  Bonn,  has  been  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
the  theological  fiieulty  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 

A  very  valoable  collectkui  of  works  in  American  literature,  especially 
in  jurisprudence,  has  recently  been  purchased  and  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Mr.  L.  A.  Prevoet,  a  Chinese  scholar,  is  making  a  cata- 
logue of  Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  works,  in  that  Museum.  A  reprint 
of  Prof.  Stuart's  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  has  been  published 
at  Glasgow,  in  one  volume,  at  half  the  price  at  which  the  American  edi- 
twtt  is  sold  there.  Mr.  Elliott's  work  is  a  great  ftvorite  with  the  nu- 
merous churchmen  who  adopt  millenarian  views.  The  sale  of  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  them.  Dr.  Kitto's  new  journal  will  commence  with 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Mr.  Clark's  proposal  to  publish  a  simikr 
periodical  at  Edinburgh,  is  abandoned.  Sharon  Turner,  the  well  known 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  died  in  London,  Feb.  19,  1847,  aged  79. 
His  History  of  England  is  comprised  in  8  volumes.  Dr.  H.  Tattam  has 
published  an  English  translation  of  '*  the  ancient  Coptic  version  of  the 
Book  of  Job  the  Just,"  in  184  pp.  A  new  and  literal  translation  of  Aria- 
totle^s  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  from  the  text  of  Bekker,  has  been  published 
at  Oxford.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  has  also  been  translated  by  Rev. 
D.  P.  Chase.  A  Lexicon  to  iEschylus,  containing  a  critical  explanation 
of  the  more  difSicult  passages  in  the  Seven  Tragedies,  by  Rev.  W.  Lin- 
wood,  is  in  the  press^  Niebubr's  Ledurti  on  the  History  of  Rome,  finooi 
the  earliest  times  to  the  first  Punic  war,  are  in  the  process  of  translation 
by  Dr.  Schmitz. 

Partly  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  some  friends  abroad,  we  shall 
fi^m  time  to  time  give  a  short  list  of  the  more  important  publications  in 
Biblical,  Theological  and  Classical  Literature  in  the  United  States.  We 
begin  with  a  list  of  some  works  published  within  the  past  two  years: 
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7i8  Select  Bibkeal  amd  Lkmary  hUdHgence.  [Nov. 

Tlie  Etfliar  PMphscies  of  lniah«  8? a  by  Joseph  AMiaoa  AlcKaiider, 
rrofewar  ki  the  TheoL  Sem.,  Princeloii. 

By  liie  eune  aalbor,  The  Later  Prapbeeiea  of  kttth,  8va  pp.  502. 

Hebrew  OnimiMr  of  Oeeeoiiw  as  edited  by  Bodi^ar  tmoelaled,  ifilJi 
additiam  aad  akw  a  Hebrew  Obnetomatby  by  M.  Stuart,  8va  pp.  960. 

ExerciMi  in  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Seleetioiis  fratn  the  Greek  Bcrip- 
tnrea  to  be  translated  into  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Hebrew  Phrases  and  ref* 
creoees  to  approvod  works  in  Greek  aad  Hebrew  Phikdogy,  by  H.  & 
Hackett,  ProC  of  Biblical  Liteiature  in  Newton  Theol.  Institntion,  I^no^ 
PP.11& 

Critkd  History  and  Defence  of  the  CNd  Teatament  Canon,  by  BL  8c»- 
art,  19mo.  pp.  498. 

Princetoo  Theological  Essays,  seoood  series^  ineludiog  the  Oootribu- 
tlsBS  of  the  lata  Albert  Dod,  D.  D.,  Svo.  pp.  613. 

Miscellanies  by  M.  Stuart,  isdoding  a  reprint  of  the  Lettera  lo  Ik. 
Channing ,  19ma  pp.  370. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Grreek  Langtiage,  containing  a  series 
of  Greek  and  English  Exercises  for  translation,  with  the  requisite  vocab- 
nlaries,  by  Dr.  Raphael  KUbner,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  translated  by  S.  H. 
Tayk>r,  principal  of  Ptiillips  Academy,  Andover,  l2mo.  pp.  355^  Fourth 
edition. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  by  A.  Crosby,  Professor  of  GreA 
in  Dartmouth  College.   Third  edition,  lt2mo. 

Greek  Tables,  by  the  same  author. 

Xenophon*8  Anabasis,  with  an  Index  of  Citations,  by  the  same. 

Zuropt's  School  Latin  Grammar,  8¥0.,  and  Zumpt*8  Latin  Graimnsr, 
12mo.  translated  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Anthon. 

The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus,  with  Notes, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges,  by  W.  S.  Tyler,  Professor  of  Greek  end  Latm, 
Amherat  College,  12mo.  pp.  181. 

A  History  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Commodus, 
A.  D.  193,  by  Dr.  Leonbard  Schmitz,  rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Andover,  1847,  12mo.  pp.  456. 

The  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  with  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Champ- 
Itn,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Waterville  College.  Second  edition, 
1847,  €vo. 

The  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates,  from  the  text  ofBremi,  widi  English 
Notai^  by  C.  C.  Felton,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Greek  Litentore  hi  Hsrraid 
University,  1847,  I2ma  pp.  124. 

Xenopbon's  Memorabilia  of  SocrateSi  with  Notes.  Based  chiefly  on 
the  edition  of  KUboer.  By  R.  D.  C.  Bobbins,  Librarian,  Andover  TbeoL 
Seminary.  12mo.  pp.  41&  1847. 
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1847.]  Works  in  Press.  799 

The  Gyropaedia  ofXenopboD,  with  Notes  by  J.  O.  Chven ;  l2mo.,  pp. 
574. 

Selections  from  the  firet  five  books  of  Livy,  together  with  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  books  entire,  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Alschefski, 
with  English  Notes  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  J.  L.  Lincoln,  professor 
of  Latin  in  Brown  University ;  one  Tolume  ]9mo. 

The  following  works  are  in  press  or  in  an  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion : 

Notes  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  a  revised  and  abridged  ediUon,  by  Albert 
Barnes ;  2  vola  12nio. 

Hahn's  Hebrew  Bible,  new  and  complete  stereotype  edition,  being  a 
ikc-simile  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Middle  Kingdom,  a  work  on  China,  by  S.  Wells  Williams,  many 
years  a  resident  in  China,  1  vol.  8vo.,  illustrated  with  engravings  and  a 
map. 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  by  Prof.  Felton,  a  new  edition. 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  with  English  Notes  by  the  same. 

American  Archaeological  Researches :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Purposes  of  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  and  Remains  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, by  EI.  G.  Squier  and  E.  H.  Davis.  This  work,  embracing  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  more  than  two  hundred  mounds^  will  constitute  the 
first  publication  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Thucydides,  with  English  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Owen. 


ERRATA. 


Nov.  1846,  Vol,  III.  p.  776,  line  19,  for  Servis,  read  Jervis;  1.  25,  for  Cambridge, 
read  EdirAurgh;  p.  778, 1. 13,  for  tower,  read  tovm;  1.  38,  for  Pillars,  read  PillanM; 
p.  782, 1.  26,  del.  comma  after  Hesse;  May  1847,  p.  276. 1.  30,  for  their,  read  these ; 
p.  280, 1.  1,  for  nearly,  read  neatly ;  p.  286, 1. 17,  for  a  consent  of,  read  a  consent 
and;  p.  291, 1.  1,  for  repeated,  read  repealed;  p.  293, 1.  1,  for  any,  read  my;  p.  296, 
L  5,  for  inmdums  (twice),  read  insidious ;  p.  297,  L  1,  for  other,  read  ytu/tcui/  precept ; 
p.  302, 1.  6,  for  this  or  some,  read  also  for  any;  p.  320, 1.  31,  for  connection,  read 
command;  Aug.  1647,  p.  437,1.  17,  for  making,  read  raking;  note  2, 1.  1,  for  on, 
read  nu;  p.  448, 1.  34,  for  demoralized,  read  demonized;  p.  458,  note,  for  Lacca, 
(thrice)  read  Laeea ;  p.  460, 1.  32,  for  invasion,  read  inversion ;  p.  467,  note,  1.  7,  for 
ostte, read  celle;  p.  540, 1. 10,  for  May,  read  Way;  p.  556, 1.  30,  after  describes,  in- 
sert it;  p.  559, 1.  4,  after  that,  insert  in;  I.  5,  before  often,  insert  is;  1.  30,  for 
strangely,  read  strongly ;  p.  562, 1.  22,  for  rational,  read  national;  p.  564, 1.  23,  for 
cause,  read  course ;  p.  569, 1.  25,  for  past,  readjirst ;  p.  576, 1.  16,  for  Consequenzwa- 
cberei,  read  Oonseguenzmaclierei ;  p.  579, 1.  21,  for  in,  read  is;  p.  580, 1.  19,  for  bold, 
read  bald;  p.  773,  L  32,  for  ten,  read  eight ;  p.  774, 1.  2,  before  a  thousand,  insert 
near/jf. 
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jEid^iii^  late  editions  of,  411. 

^^frican  Langungti,  745.  In  North 
Africa^  number  of  languages  is 
very  great,  74d  In  South  Africa, 
dialects  closely  related,  747 ;  lat- 
ter remarkable  for  beauty,  ele- 
gance and  philosophical  arrange- 
ment, 747.  Mandingo,  Grebo  and 
Mpongwe  compared,  748.  Gre- 
bo and  Hpongwe  people,  749. 
DitTerence  in  the  three  dialects, 
751 ;  compared  in  respect  to  or- 
thography, 75a  Particles,  755. 
Nouns,  757.  Adjectives  and  defi- 
nite pronouns,  761.  Personal  pro- 
nouns, 76a  Verbs,  765.  Mpon- 
gwe  verb,  767.  Conjugations  of! 
regular  verbs,  769.  Syntax  of  the  j 
Mpongwe,  771.  , 

'«^n,  site  of,  408. 

.OLmhtftkffi  iMiy,  noticed,  183. 

Andovtr  Thtol,   Smufiary,   Library, 
604. 

AiUiqtiitifi  in  Syria,  403. 

Apamea,  site  of,  406. 

ApotUes,  Canons  of  the,  essay  by  Dr. 
Chase,  1. 

Aimprian  ManumtniSj  excavated,  794. 


Buthy  Carl  W^  translation  of  Hagen- 

bach's  History,  552. 
BuMU  FiddM,  burying-ground,  582L 


BarorEL,  site  of,  407. 

Botir,  Prof.,  his  work  on  History  of 
Doctrines  characterized,  578.  * 

BtAtr,  Prof.,  death  of,  212. 

Bibliad  Works  lately  published,  208. 

Bout,  Prof.,  on  the  Study  of  Ho- 
mer, 323. 

Broten^  John,  D.  Z>.,  Essay  on  1  Pe- 
ter 3:  18 — ^21,  on  Christ  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,  708. 


Canomqftht  Apo9lU»,  Essay  on,  1. 
Krabbe's  essay,  1.  Effects  of  the 
Reformation  on  theological  learn- 
ing, 2.  Opinions  concerning  the 
canons,  a  Daill^  and  Beveridge, 
5.  Probable  origin  in  the  2d  and 
3d  centuries,  d  Only  fifty  canons 
admitted  by  the  Latin  church,  7. 
Traces  in  early  times,  9.  Num- 
bered with  apocryphal  books,  12L 
Called  apostolical  from  their  doc- 
trines, la  Fifth  canon  danger- 
ous to  Romish  church,  15.  Elev- 
enth to  the  twenty-fourth,  17.  Cs- 
nons  which  refer  to  bishops,  19. 
On  baptism,  21.  Later  canonsi 
23. 

CapUal  Puniikneniy  Goodwin's  Es- 
say on,  270,  435. 

Chastj  hah^  D.  D.,  Essay  on  the  ca- 
nons of  the  apostles,  1. 

CAritt, "  preaching  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,"  exposition  of,  708. 

Chrysostom,  J^pb.,  viewed  as  a  preach- 
er, 605.  Sketch  of  his  life,  606. 
Education,  607.  Preaching  at  An- 
tioch,  606.  Disputes  with  the  em- 
press, 609.  First  hanishment,  610. 
Recal,  610.  Second  banishment, 
611.  Sufferings  and  death,  612. 
Excellence  as  a  biblical  interpre- 
ter, 615  ;  as  a  preacher,  616.  Man- 
ner of  discussion,  617;  force,  sr- 
dor  and  vivacity,  618;  applause, 
619;  richness  in  imagery,  620; 
faults  in  thinking,  style  and  prac- 
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tical  principles,  621 ;  playing  on 
words,  622.  List  of  his  principal 
productions,  623 ;  mostly  booiilies, 
624.  Specimens  of  his  discourses, 
625 ;  on  almsgiving,  626 ;  touch- 
ing exordiums,  627 ;  introductions 
disproportionate,  630;  appeal  a- 
gainst  the  theatre,  631 ;  confidence 
in  God,  633;  on  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things,  637  ;  comparisons, 
639 ;  examples  from  bis  own  life, 
640;  touching  eloquence,  641; 
use  of  circumstances,  643;  ftults 
and  mistakes,  647.  His  preemi- 
nence, 649. 

CAicrdk  Htstory^  Neander's,  noticed, 
386. 

Church  Christian,  festivals  of,  650. 

Cicero's  Ladius,  202. 

CoUmany  Lyman,  D,  Z>.,  on  Festivals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  650. 

Coleridgetind  his  American  Disciples, 
117.  Renown  of  Coleridge,  118. 
Birth  and  parentage,  119.  Uni- 
versity life,  121.  Residence  in 
Germany,  122.  His  intellectual 
peculiarities,  123.  Character  of 
his  prose  writings,  125.  Influence 
on  theology,  127.  English  theology 
before  his  time,  128.  His  man- 
ner of  pursuing  theological  inves- 
tigation, 131.  His  distinction  be- 
tween speculative  and  practical 
views,  133.  His  objections  to  the 
Tri-unity  ofGod,  135.  He  would 
vindicate  Christianity  from  its  na- 
ture and  evidences,  137.  His  ac- 
tual influence  was  great,  139.  His 
error  in  seeking  philosophical 
truth  in  the  Bible,  141.  His  view 
of  the  incarnation  unauthorized, 
145.  View  of  redemption  erron- 
eous, 147.  His  weakness  in  the 
solution  of  single  passages,  149. 
Other  defects  in  his  theory  of  the 
atonement,  151.  His  view  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  153.  Loose  views  of 
inspiration,  155.  Speculative  rea- 
son, 157.  Coleridge's  Influence 
68* 


in  America,  161.  Dr.  Marsh,  163. 
New  England  theology,  165.  Ec- 
lectic students  of  Coleridge,  167. 
Undigesting  recipients,  168.  Fig- 
urative philosophers,  168.  Ten- 
dency of  his  system,  169. 

Confessing  Christ  htfort  men,  Miiller's 
sermons,  232. 

Corrtspofndtnot,  596,  793. 


Day,  Prof,  H.  JV.,  Essay  by,  on  Mood 

in  Language,  68. 
Dignity  of  Man,  Miiller's  Sermon 

on,  221. 
Dimmick,  Rite,  L,  F.,  Essay  on  Pro> 

phecies  in  relation  to  the  Jews, 

337,  471. 

E. 

Edwards,  Prof,  B.  B,,  Translations 
from  Miiller's  Sermons,  218.  Lit- 
erary Intelligence,  409.  Article 
on  Puritan  Library,  582.  Miscel- 
lany, 59a  Letters,  600.  Article 
on  University  of  Oxford,  773.  Se- 
lect Biblical  and  Literary  Intelli- 
gence, 791. 

Emerson,  Prof  22.,  Translation  of  the 
Corres()ondence  between  Profes- 
sor Voigt  and  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chelle,  540. 

England,  works  published  in,  204, 
797. 

F. 

Fativais  of  Christian  Chureh,  650. 
Christmas,  Blaster  and  Whitsun- 
day, 650.  Observance  of  Christmas 
began  in  the  4th  century,  651.  St 
John's  day,  652.  Circumcision, 
652.  Solemnities  of  Easter,  653. 
Good  Friday,  654.  Whitsunday  and 
Ascension,  655.  Relation  of  these 
festivals  to  the  seasons,  657;  to 
the  Jewish  feasts,  658 ;  both  have 
reference  to  the  seasons  and  to 
important  historical  facts,  659. 
Transfer  of  the  first  two  Jewish 
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Adtz. 


tefto  to  E«fler  and  Whitmmlide, 
66L  Analogy  between  Christian 
feaata  and  those  of  |Mfane,  062. 
Roman  feaata  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 663  ;  April  and  May,  665 ; 
leroainder  of  the  year,  666.  Reli- 
gioua  feativala  |ieculiar  coall  forms 
of  religion,  QST.  Jewish  preseri- 
bed,  669.  Cbristian  result  from 
the  free  spirit  of  Christianity,  669. 
l)ee.%eiMy  consistent  with  Gk>d*8 
purposes,  77. 


Gtographft  Biblical,  40S. 

Ckman  LUeraiun  in  Amtriea^  508. 
Luther's  influence  on  the  world, 
505.  Proteatantiara  incomplete 
and  progressive,  507.  Rational- 
iam  in  various  countries,  508. 
Blooming  state  of  German  poetry 
and  philology,  509.  Philosophy 
of  Locke  and  Kant,  510.  German 
philosophy  in  the  U.  Statea,  511. 
German  theology,  512.  Spirit  of 
Neander,  513.  Use  of  German 
researches  in  U.  States.  Value  of 
Prof.  Sean's  book,  517.  The  two 
great  works  performed  by  Luther, 
519.  Dangers  from  false  Protes- 
tantism, 521. 

Qtrmany^  2 1 8.  Diacourses  from  the 
pulpit,  21a    Sabbath  in,  220. 

f^ermon  OritfOal  SocU^y  2ia 

CSersMin  Univermiieiy  796. 

Coodwin,  Firof,^  Essay  on  Capital 
Punishment,  270,  435. 

Gnbo  Language^  Wilson's  Essay  on, 
745. 

H. 

HadctU,  Prof,  H,  B^  on  Thiersch's 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  188. 

Hagtribadiy  Dr,^  His  History  of  Doc- 
trines reviewed,  552L 

HaiU,  University  of,  21a 

Hariri's  Consetf u«,  new  edition,  793. 

Hcarvcnrd  Utdoenily  Library^  604. 


£ft9,  Fr^.  €%arieM,  Review  of  Mei- 
er's Hebrew  Roots,  369. 

aasr,8iteof,40a 

IMrew  BooUy  Meier  on,  969. 

HAnw  Smfeiwe,  Strticture  oC  17L 
Position  of  the  predicate,  ITS. 
Subject,  175.  Definitive  particle, 
177.  Repetition  of  words,  179. 
Negative  particles,  181. 

Haigtietibtrg's  CMMogy,  791. 

HiMwiad  WorkM  lately  pubtish- 
ed,  206. 

SRaiory  <if  Doariiuiy  much  needed, 
551.  Uses  of,  5S&.  Christknity 
the  only  system  that  hasdoctrinefl^ 
554.  Produces  preachers  and  the- 
ologians, 555.  Indifference  to  this 
history,  557.  Church  progressive 
internally  and  externally,  559.  Ob- 
ject of  a  history  of  doctrine  to  give 
the  order  in  which  divine  truth 
has  been  unfolded  in  the  church, 
560.  Hagenbach's  work  best  oom- 
pend,  562.  Characteristics  of  Ger- 
man church  historians,  563.  Stu- 
dy of  this  subject  in  Germany, 
565b  List  of  able  writers,  566L 
Qualiiiea  of  Hagenbach's  work, 
567.  Proper  divisions  of  a  histo- 
ry, 568 ;  into  general  and  special, 
570.  German  writers  do  not  treat 
of  the  Calvinistic  portion  of  this 
History,  571.  Faulta  in  the  trans- 
lation, 572l  Nature  of  Baur^  in- 
qtiiriea,  577.  Bad  tendencies  of 
bis  system,  579.  Present  contest 
with  Rationalism,  58L 

jHbfn«r,  Prof.  Boise  on,  32a  Value  of 
Felton'a  Iliad,  323.  Influence  of 
Homer,  324.  Inadequacy  of  the 
best  tran8lations,d25.  H.  N.  Cole- 
ridge's opinion,  326.  Useful  aira 
of  Felton's  notes,  327.  Exquisite 
literary  taste  of  the  edition,  328. 
Proper  object  of  notes,  329.  WolTs 
Prolegomena,  330.  Grote's  opin- 
ion, S01.  Beautiful  scenes  in  Ho- 
mer, 332.  His  delineations  of 
chaiacters,  333.    VividDees  of  his 
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pictorM,d34.  Hie  penonificationB, 

335. 
Horaeey  recent  Gerfnaa  editions  of, 

201. 
fiug't  MroducHofij  new  edition,  792. 
Bitpfddy  Prof^  Letter  from,  600. 


kUdligtncej  Literary  and  Miecellao- 
eous,  aOl,  409,  006,  79L 


Janbt  Dredency  791. 

Je$ui  Chid,  bia  perfect  moral  ezcel- 
leooe,  23a  The  fisher  of  men, 
231. 

Jeu»,  Prophecies  in  relation  to  the 
Return  of  to  Palestine,  337,  47L 
Subject  important,  471.  Literal 
and  figurative  view  of  Ibe  Prophe- 
cies^ 338.  Arguments  in  jfavor  of 
the  literal  return  examined,  339. 
Meaning  of  ^everlasting  cove- 
nant," 342.  This  covenant  in  one 
sense  everlasting,  345.  Alleged 
Act  that  the  Jews  have  never 
possessed  the  whole  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  347.  Solomon  did  reign 
over  the  whole,  349.  Express 
declarations,  350.  Captivity  and 
restoration,  351.  Predictions  of 
Isaiah,  353.  Much  of  them  re- 
lates to  return  from  Babylon,  355. 
Others  relate  to  the  Messiah,  358  ; 
or  the  future  spiritual  glory  of  his 
reign,  360.  The  literal  meaning 
exhausted,  362.  Jeremiah  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  similar  way,  362. 
Saturn  of  Israel  and  Judah  from 
captivity,  366.  Testimony  of  Eze- 
kiel,  471.  Chapter  36th  of  that 
prophet,  473.  Last  part  of  the 
book  a  glowing  picture  of  the  re- 
stored city  and  temple,  475.  Dan- 
iel and  Hosea  contain  nothing  de- 
cisive, 476.  Joel,  477.  Amos, 
478.  Other  minor  prophets,  479. 
Haggai  and  Zechariab,  480.  Mal- 
achiy  48L     Predictions  of  the  Old 


Testament  figurative  and  spiritual, 
483.  Few  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  483.  Spirit  of  the 
new  dispensation,  485.  Saviour's 
declarations,  487.  Passages  in 
Romans,  489.  Gentiles  and  Jews 
alike  fiivored,  491.  Providential 
circumstances,  493.  Separation 
of  Jews,  495.  Influence  of  Jew- 
ish converts  on  Gentiles,  497.  Lit- 
eral fulfilment  injurious  to  Jews, 
501. 
Jo9fpku8y  Traiirs  edition  of,  noticed, 
412. 

K. 
KhanAienhj  site  of,  40a 
KiOma^s  Latin  Grammar,  203. 
Klitfaiiea  Hiilary  ofDodrmtM,  554. 


Language,  Mood  in,  68. 

Language  ofjyrica,  745. 

LaodHota,  site  o^  408. 

LaHn  Orammar  by  Zumpt,  reviewed, 
413,  696. 

Laxaro,  SL,  island  of,  412. 

Library,  Puritan,  importance  of  in 
New  England,  582.  Should  in- 
clude books,  etc.  590 ;  Mss.,  591 ; 
portraits,  prints,  etc.  592 ;  miscel- 
laneous memorials,  593.  It  would 
form  a  centre  of  associations,  594 ; 
memorial  of  theology  of  Puritans, 
594 ;  perpetuate  religious  princi- 
ples, 595 ;  aid  the  historian,  596 ; 
promote  good  feeling,  exert  a  fii- 
vorable  influence  on  literature, 
and  prevent  loss  of  valuable 
works,  597. 

Lincolnj  Prof,  J,  L,,  Review  of  Al- 
schefski's  Livy,  182.  Notice  of 
Lincoln's  Livy,  412. 

I^try,  Alschefski's  edition,  182.  Edi- 
tions of  Drachenborch  and  Kreys- 
sig,  183.  Mss.  used  by  Alschef- 
ski,  185.  His  school  edition,  187. 
New  edition  by  Prof.  Lincoln, 
412. 
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L^fmafifJ.  B.,Tran8lation  of  Extrects, 
from  Tboluck'fl  Dialogues,  236. 


MaMivdH,  note,  471. 

Mandingo  Languagt,  745. 

Mtitr^i  Lexicon  of  HeKrew  Roots, 
reviewed,  969.  Relation  of  the 
Semitic  and  Indo-Euro(iean  lan- 
guages, 970.  RodigePs  opinion 
that  these  two  classes  do  not  stand 
in  a  close  relationship,  271.  Hints 
thrown  out  by  Gesenius,  872. 
Meier's  opinion  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  linguistic  instinct  origi- 
nally active  in  the  formation  of 
the  Semitic  dialects,  373.  Object 
and  use  of  reduplication,  375. 
Prae-reduplicated  verbal  stems, 
377.  Semitic  dialects  and  the 
Egyptian,  379.  Specimens  trans- 
lated from  Meier,  381. 

Maaofantif  Cardinal,  visit  to,  601. 

MUUm  John,  birth-place  and  burial, 
583. 

Miscellany,  598,  791. 

Mpongwe  Langttage,  Wilson  on,  745.  j 

Mood  in  Language,  68.    Definitions,  i 
68.    Mood  as  the  expression  of  j 
the  copula,  69.    Three  possible  - 
kinds,  70.    Moods  in  actual  use, ! 
71.    Use  of  moods  in  dependent 
clauses,  73.    Uses  of  the  verb  in 
dependent  clauses,  75.    Objective 
use  of  the  verb,  76. 

N. 
AVomfar'*  Church  HisUny.^SS,  Early 
life  of  the  author,  387.  Parallel 
between  him  and  John  Foster, 
389.  Intercourse  with  Vamhagen 
and  Neumann,  390.  Letter  to 
Chamisso,  391.  Intellectual  and 
religio'iH  history,  393.  Letters,  394. 
Early  religious  development,  395. 
Independence  of  mind,  399.  His 
history,  written  from  the  heart, 
400.  Value  of  Torrey's  transla- 
tion, 402. 


Mumann,IH/.C,F,,  work  on  Chma, 

411. 
MfieiwA  and  vfteifi%.  Discoveries  of 

Botta,  Layard,  etc  794. 


Oiom't  edition  of  Xenophon,  206. 
Orenfes,  river,  source  of)  406. 


Jnntiet,  C  F.  W^  on  Chrysostom, 
translated  and  condensed,  606. 

Parky  Prof,  E,  Ji,^  Essay  on  Power 
in  the  Pulpit,  96. 

I^nkdmeh,  Oreek  vereion  of)  edition 
by  Thiersch  reviewed,  188.  Prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  made,  189. 
Its  relation  to  Classic  Greek,  101. 
Hebraistic  character,  198.  Use  of 
the  Infinitive,  196. 

Piekerin^s  Oreek  Letioon,  reviewed, 
19a 

Porter^  Prof.  At  If.,  article  on  Cole- 
ridge, 117. 

PotMT  tn  dm  Pulpii,  96.  Direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  96.  Preaeh- 
ing  in  order  to  he  powerOil  must 
be  argumentative,  97 ;  ablest  min- 
istera  have  been  such,  99.  Posi- 
tive character  of  sermons,  100; 
opposed  to  a  controversial  meth- 
od, 1 02.  Li  mits  of  oontrofttrty  in 
the  pulpit,  103.  Presentation  of 
single  truths,  105.  Proper  com- 
bination of  truths,  106.  Freedom 
of  the  pulpit,  109;  simplicNy  and 
ailectionateness  of  feeling,  112; 
feeling  of  dependence  oo  God, 
115. 

Punishment  CapUal,  Essay  on,  by 
Prof.  Goodwin  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, 270.  Phinful  subject  for  re- 
flection, 271.  Propriety  of  the  ar- 
gument being  defensive,  271. 
Riglit  and  expediency,  272.  True 
ground  of  penal  inflictions,  273. 
Idea  of  just  punishment  involves 
the  idea  of  crime  as  such,  274. 
Distinction  betweeo  what  ia  jrnt 
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and  expedient,  5175i    Crime,  ac- 
cording to  Blackstone,  in  all  ca- 
Bea,  indtides  an  injury,  276.    End 
of  puniahment  is  to  secure  society 
from   harm,  277.      Opinions  of 
Coleridge,  279.   Views  of  Guizot, 
280.    Argument  from  the  Social 
compact,  281.    Blackstone's  opin- 
ion discussed,  283.  Right  of  inflict- 
ing capital  punishment  to  be  put 
upon  the  same  ground  as  that  of 
inflicting    inferior    punishments, 
284.    Civil  society  has  the  right 
to  defend  the  citizens,  285.    Pun- 
ishment of  death  for  murder  just, 
286.    Nearly  universal  consent  of 
msnkind  makes  out  a  primd  facie 
case,  287.  Appeal  both  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  28a  Teach- 
ing of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
289 ;  object  of  that  sermon  to  con- 
demn the  prevalent  abuse  which 
was  made  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
291.    Christ  came  not  to  abrogate 
the  law,  293.     Case  of  divorce, 
294.     Law  respecting  adultery, 
John  viii,  295.    Scripture  argu- 
ment does  iK>t  depend  on  the  va- 
lidity of  every  particular  exegesis, 
297.    Law  of  Moses,  299.    Prof. 
Upham's  explanation  of  the  sixth 
commandment, 301.  Hebrew  word 
rixn  usedin  relation  to  murder 
and  manslaughter,  302.    Hebrew 
usage,  307.    nx*^  is  never  used  of 
the  killing  of  brute  animals,  308. 
That  word  used  of  killing  human 
beings  without  legal  authority, 309. 
Usage  of  Septuagint  and  New  Tes- 
tament, 310.    Natural  sense  of  the 
sixth  command,  311.     Right  of 
civil  government,  313.  Command 
addressed  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  6, 
considered,  314 ;  new  theory,  that 
it  prohibits    cannibalism,  exam- 
ined, 317 ;  common  version  cor- 
rect, 319;  manner  of  interpreting 
the  command,  321 ;  this  divine 
admonition  contains  an  universal  I 


warning  and  an  universal  right, 
333.  Theological  bearing  of  this 
discussion,  435.  Objection  from 
the  fact  that  the  innocent  are 
sometimes  executed,  436.  The 
only  remediless  punishment,  438. 
Innocent  friends  are  made  to  suf- 
fer, 438.  The  punishment  retali- 
atory and  unequal,  439 ;  violates 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  440. 
A  murderer  when  executed  has 
repented  or  has  not  repented,  is 
therefore  fit  to  remain  here  or  un- 
fit for  another  world,  441.  Appeal 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  443.  Ar- 
gument from  expediency,  445.  No 
other  form  of  punishment  produ- 
ces so  salutary  a  fear,  447.  Cap- 
ital punishment  not  legalized  mur- 
der, 449.  Death  the  most  fearftil 
punishment,  453;  secuies  against 
private  revenge,  455.  Case  of 
Tuscany,  456 ;  Russia,  457.  Por- 
cian  law  at  Rome,  458 ;  Belgium, 
461.  Case  of  Massachusetts,  463. 
Compared  with  England,  465. 
English  legislation,  467.  Increase 
of  crime  in  England,  468. 
Pirta€hing  to  the  Spirils  in  Ptimmj 

Brown's  Essay  on,  709. 
Piropaganda  ai  jRome,  Exhibition  in, 

600. 
Prophedts  in  relation  to  the  Jews, 

337,  471. 
PidpU,  the  American,  its  ends,  its 
means,  its  motives,  247.  Pulpit 
in  the  U.  States,  24a  Mission  of 
the  preacher,  extent  of  it,  249; 
means  to  accomplish  his  mission, 
250.  Force,  the  leading  quality 
of  eloquence,  251 ;  illustrated  by 
the  Iliad,  251.  Demosthenes,  252. 
Cicero,  252.  Fox,  Chatham,  253. 
Henry,  Ames  and  Webster,  254. 
Various  exhibitions  of  force,  es- 
pecially tenderness,  255.  The  four 
great  French  preachers  character- 
ized, 256.  Wbitefield  and  Ed- 
wards, 2.57.    Dependence  of  pul- 
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|nt  eloqaenee  oo  a  well-trained 
mind,  256.  Necewtty  of  time  for 
gtudy,  290.  Proper  reeding  for 
ministers^  260.  Value  of  argu- 
ment in  aermonfl,  261.  Under- 
etanding  first  to  be  convinced,  263. 
Preacher  ebotiM  loee  himaelf  in 
bis  aubject,  963.  Dhiatrated  by 
Dernoathenes  and  Robert  Hall, 
264.  Neceaaityoffritb,265.  Se- 
cret of  tbe  eloqaenee  of  Brainerd 
and  Paul,  267.  Force  intpliea 
judgofient,  206.  Great  importance 
of  peraonal  character,  267.  Stim- 
ttlua  to  efibrt  ia  fbund  in  the  truth, 
in  ita  Author  and  in  ita  objects, 
268.  Christ  and  his  cross — the 
great  motive,  269.  Inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  270. 

Pwiian  Lihraryf  in  N.  England,  562. 

Pwrpo9e$  of  God  conaistent  with  free- 
agency,  77.  If  God*s  acts  are 
consistent  with  hunran  freedom, 
his  purposes  may  be,  78.  No  in> 
consistency  can  he  pointed  out,  79. 
How  are  God's  purposes  efiected  ? 
81 ;  partly  by  his  own  immediate 
action,  partly  by  aecond  cauaea,  62. 
Special  divine  influence  does  not 
impair  man'a  freedom,  83.  Cause 
of  the  first  choice,  85.  Influence 
of  motives,  87.  Certainty  of  ac- 
tiona  doea  not  destroy  their  fi^e- 
dom,  69.  Certainty  doea  not  im- 
ply necessity,  91 ;  nor  preclude 
five  agency,  98.  Certainty  dis- 
tinguished from  necessity,  95. 


RaphaneOf  site  of  Sabliaticnl  river,409. 

A^pBRfrafum,Muller*8  sermon  on,225. 

Rtd'Cro$9  L^brwry  in  London,  ac-j 
count  of,  563. 

Rdigion  in  Germany,  236.  Reliance: 
on  human  reason,  237.  Influence 
of  the  Laity,  239.  Popuhr  belief 
as  a  ground  of  reliance,  241 .  Early 
confessions  inadequate,  24>i.  Na- 
ture of  religious  striving,  247. 


JMM,  site  of,  408. 

A^rfey,  Prof.  H,  /.,  Essay  on  Chry- 
aostom,  with  translations,  605. 

Robinmm,  Dr.,  notes  on  Biblical  Ge- 
ography, 403. 

JMigtr,  Prof,,  letter  firjm,  598. 

Raman  CathM:iUm,  correspondence 
on,  54a 

Rome,  topography  of,  203.  Lettere 
from,  600. 

RmMhCb  great  woric    completed, 

4n. 

Riuiegtf'MTraKU,  79^ 

8. 

Sdtt,  valley  of,  406. 

Scnuerii  Language,  its  relation  to 
Comparative  Philology,  671.  La- 
bore  of  Humboldt,  Bopp,  etc  671 . 
Ground  of  unity  in  language,  672. 
Indian  languages  not  related  to 
the  Semitic,  673.  High  reputa- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit,  774.  Cole- 
brooke's  labors,  675.  Nature  of 
the  Vedas  and  Puranas,  675.  San- 
scrit poetry,  677.  Extracts,  679. 
SchlegePs  division  of  languagea, 
681.  Various  fiimilies  based  on 
the  Sanscrit,  685.  Arrow-headed 
charactere,  687.  Discoveries  of 
Rawlinson,  689.  Layard  and  Bot- 
ta,  690.    Median  language,  693. 

Sekaf,  Dr.  PhUip,  article  on  German 
literature,  in  America,  503. 

Sdmiis^s  Hislory  of  Rome,  603. 

iSSMirt,  Dr.  B.,  Article  on  Life  and 
Church  History  of  Neander,  386. 
His  Select  Treatises  of  Martin 
Luther  reviewed,  508. 

Seijdr,  site  of,  407. 

Shakgpeare,  old  and  new  criticism  ou 
him,  522.  Value  of  true  criticism, 
523.  Johnson  and  Hume  on  Sbak- 
speare  525.  Coleridge's  extrava- 
.  g«'M  p  J  miration,  526.  The  poet 
*  ba»'  little  sympathy  with  morel 
goodness,  527.  Contrasted  with 
Schiller,  529.  Not  succe^ful  in 
exciting  pity,  531.     Counteracts 
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his  own  design,  5331  Does  not 
inake  the  marvellous  probBMe, 
535.    Uses  to  a  clergyman,  537. 

SUdhofj  Dr.  ChariUf  review  of 
Zumpt's  Grammar,  413,  696. 

Smiihy  Prof,  HL  jB.,  Article  on  the 
Trinity  translated  from  Twesten, 
25.   On  History  of  Doctrines,  552. 

i^^ts  in  Primnif  preaching  to  by 
Cbtist,  708.  Intelligibleness  of  the 
Bihle»  709L    Some  difficult  pas- 
sages, 710.    The  passage  relates 
to  a  part  of  the  consequence  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  711.    Ofcgec- 
tione  to  the  common  interpreta- 
tion, 7ia     Some  suppose  that 
Christ  went  down  to  Hades,  714. 
Some  that  he  went  to  Gehenna, 
others  to  Paradise,  715.  Proposed 
interpretation,  716.  Christ's  death 
was  expiatory,  717.    By  the  Holy 
Spirit  communicated  Co  the  disci- 
ples, he  preached  to  the  spirits 
'*  in  prison,"  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  after- 
wards, 719.    To  such  captives  as 
had  in  former  times,  especially  in 
antediluvian,  been  hard  to  be  con- 
vinced, 720.    Success  of  Christ's 
preaching,  721.    This  interpreta- 
tion preservestbe  logical  and  gram- 
matical connection,  723.     Practi- 
cal remarks,  724.    Dignity  of  the 
ministry,  725.    Hopeful  message 
of  the  gospel,  727.    Value  of  the 
Old  Test.,  729.   Antediluvian  his- 
tory, 731.  Character  of  Noah,  733. 
Christ  who  went  in  Spirit  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  by  his  apostles, 
went  in  Spirit  by  Noah  to  the  an- 
tediluvians, 784.    Destruction  by 
the  deluge  then,  735.  A  few  saved 
fiy  meam  of  the  water,  736.  Peter 
illustrates  the  blessed  e%cta  of 
Christ's  preaching  aftfjj;^  hr  had 
been    quickened  in   spirK    737. 
Water  of  the  deluge  a  type  of  ba|)- 
tism,  739.   Consistency  of  various 
statements,  741.  General  analogy 


between  the  deluge  and  baptism, 
74a 
SUamtf  Rev.  W,  ^  eany  on  the 
Amerioao  Pulpit,  947. 

.     T. 

Tadlmj  Tyler's  edition  of,  603. 

Ttylar  Samud  H,  review  of  Picker- 
ing's Greek  Lexicon,  J9& 

Tignar,  BiOwp,  41(k 

TMudtf  character  of,  2ia  Exttttets 
from,  his  Dialogues,  236. 

Thomson,  JRcty.  ffm,  M^  on  antiqui- 
ties in  Syria,  404. 

TVrrey,  Prof.^  Translation  of  Nean- 
der,  noticed,  366w 

TraiUj  Dr.,  edition  of  Josephus,  no- 
ticed, 412. 

Tran^/^guratim    of  CAriif,  extMCt 
from  Miiller's  sermon,  239. 

TVintify,  Essay  on  by  Twesten,  tnns- 
lated  by  Prof.  Smith,  25.    Hypo- 
static character,  25^  Personal  acts, 
26.    Scholastic  view,  27.   Nkene   , 
formula,  held  by  the  Greek  church, 
29.    Views  of  the  Latin  church, 
30;  with    which  the  Lutherans 
agree,  31.    SpiraHo  adiva  not  a 
personal  property,  33.    Internal 
traits,  35.    Order  of  subsistence, 
37.  Self-existence  of  the  Son,  39. 
Relations  no  proof  of  inequality, 
41.    Acts  of  God  indivisible,  43. 
Meaning    of    appropriation,   45. 
Creation  attributed  to  the  Father, 
47.    Relation  of  the  Persons  to 
redemption,  51.    the  sending  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  51.   Schleler- 
macber's  objections,  53.  Relation 
of  I  the  doctrine  to  the  Bible,  65. 
.  Biblical  form  of  the  doctrine,  57. 
Reasons  for  a  change  from  bibli- 
cal form,  59.  Development  of  the 
rv  doctrine,  61.  This  doctrine  at  the 
Reformation,  63.    Grounds  of  op- 
|M>sitvin  to  it,  65.    Importance  of 
the  form  of  the  doctrine,  66. 
Turner,  Prof.,  Remarks  by,  691. 
TwtUn,  Dr^  on  the  Trinity,  25. 
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V.  I 

UOmmm,  Dr.  C,  Esny  on  Festivals  > 
of  Church,  65a  ; 

VnUed  Staiet,  New  works  publMhed 
io,  800.  I 

Vm9tnUiu  ID  Germany,  213.  | 

Umwntif  of  Oxford,  History  of,  773.  > 
Buildings,  773.  Christ  Church, 
774  All  Souls,  775.  Martyrs 
memorial  cross,  775.  UniTsrsity 
buildings,  776L  Bodleian,  777. 
Professors,  779.  Students,  780. 
Officers  and  usages,  781.  Exam- 
inations, 783.  Oxford  system  of 
instruction,  adrantages  and  de- 
fects, 785. 

V. 

Fidkmger  en  (he  PMisif ,  708. 

Fofieofi  LOmry,  400. 

Fmgt,  Pnff.,  correspondence    be- 
tween and  the  bishop  of  Rochelle,  | 
540.  Author  of  life  of  Hildebrand, ' 
540.      Threefold  object  of  that] 
pope,  541.  Enticing  letter  of  bish- 
op of  Rochelle   to  Voigt,  54*2. 
Manly  reply  of  Voigt,  544.    Sec- 
ond  letter  of   the   bishop,  546. 
Clandestine  publication  of  the  cor- 
respondence, 551. 

W. 

^foOffee,  Prof.  B.  /.,  on  relation  of 
Sanscrit  to  Comparative  Philolo- 
gy. 671. 

Ward,  Rev.  J,  IF.,  Essay  on  consis- 
tency of  God's  purposes  with  finee 
agency,  77. 

Wells,  W.  a,  Notice  of  Worcester's 
Dictionary,  789. 


maiami,Dr.DaM,\\Se,SBi.  Ac- 
count of  his  Library,  585. 

IFtZ«m,  lUv.  J.  Ir.,  on  the  African 
Languages,  745. 

WUkmium,  Bb9.  L^  Article  on  Shak- 
speare,  593. 

Woroeda^s  DMonay^  Noticed  by 
W.  H.  Wells,  789. 

Z. 
ZiwmBfiCs  Leim   Grammar  critically 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Siedhof,  413, 096. 
Previous    similar     worki^    413. 
Works  of  Scheller,  Grotefend  and 
others,  414.    Ramshom  charac- 
terised, 415.     Hegelian  philoso- 
phy, 415.    Ktthner,  Billroth  and 
others,  416.    Nature  of  general 
grammar,  417.     Grammar  of  a 
particular  language,  41&    Gram- 
roar  of  one's  mother  tongue  must 
be  constituted  on  the  principle  of 
logical  analysis,  419.    Zumpt  has 
done  this,  419.    Examination  of 
Zumpt's  Syntax,  419.    Remarks 
and  corrections,  421.    Usages  of 
Cicero,  493.   Use  of  the  ablative, 
495.    Three  kinds  of  conditional 
sentences,  499.     Metuo,   timeo, 
neve,  431.    Qui,  quanquam,  etc. 
433.    Contingit,  necesse  est,  etc 
69&  Ablative  Absolute,  697.  Sub- 
stantive with  est,  698.    Various 
corrections,  699.  Ipse,  is,  ille,  etc. 
761.    Quisquam,  709.    Quisque, 
turn— 4um,  703.    Atque  etiam,  ut 
nemo,  704.  Hie  and  ille,  705.  Non 
posse,  nego^  707.    Neque 
etc.,  708. 
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